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THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND RELIGION 
BY WILLIAM F, CLARKE 
I 


S the practice of the art of religion, as it has been understood 

in the past, doomed for want of a special science of its own 
to become fused with the practice of the other branches of the 
art of life? Will religion survive the ordeal of modern criticism 
and arise to new power and greater utility? That the group of 
activities which we have been accustomed to include under the 
name of the religious life must submit themselves to the scientific 
method of investigation is evident, for this method has been 
introduced into philosophy itself—the same philosophy whose 
function it is to survey the whole field of life, to reveal the 
various elements which constitute the field, and to organize these 
elements into some kind of unity—in fact, to give us wisdom. 

If religious activities are a necessary element in the full life 
a critical philosophy cannot eliminate them; it can but clarify 
them, and assign to them their right and proper sphere. If 
they are there, and are ignored, they will inflict upon philosophy 
a gaping wound: they will be the goal against which philosophy, 
to its own hurt, must kick, until it sees fit to repent and take 
the missing element into itself. 

If the “goods” of religion exist as facts of experience, and 
if by science we mean all that can ever enter into the knowledge 
of men, then there can be no conflict between true science and 
true religion. But all that religion claims to possess may not be 
there, and, too, the philosopher, even when provided with the 
scientific method, is not, of necessity, endowed with all knowl- 
edge. Here is ground for conflict. 

Between the scientific philosopher and religion there is a con- 
flict, and it is foolish for us to shut our eyes to the fact. Be- 
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tween the different branches of natural science—atomic physics, 
astronomy, chemistry, etc—and religion there is no conflict; 
they are concerned with different activities of the human spirit. 
But when the scientific method is introduced into philosophy, and 
the philosopher, armed with a weapon which modern science has 
made keen and ready for his hand, claims to reveal all the re- 
lationships, given in experience, of the different activities of life, 
then, and there, the possibilities of conflict loom up before us. 

What are the elements of the conflict as we can visualize them 
today? On the scientific, naturalistic side we have presented to 
us a world of “experience’—the only world we know, or can 
ever know. This world is all-inclusive nature, the world in 
which we live and move and have our being, and, too, man’s 
inner world of thoughts, ideas, hopes and fears—the world of 
matter and of mind. Man is in nature and of nature. Indi- 
viduals are particularized centers of nature’s initiation and energy. 

This philosophy is not without its mysteries. Every fact, 
every event presents an aspect which is unique and _ ineffable. 
To the fundamental mysteries of energy and the primitive “stuff” 
of things are added all the new qualitative existences which arise 
through the ever-increasing complication of relationships ‘in 
organized centers of energy—awareness, memory, foresight, love, 
hate, etc. The question of the ultimate nature of a fact—an 
existence—the naturalistic philosopher may be willing to leave 
for ever open; it is part of the mystery of life, something to 
be pointed at but never known. The question for him is the 
question of the scientist: how does existence manifest itself, 
and how can man know the manifestations in such a way as to 
be able to make use of them in the furtherance of the interests 
of human life? 

In this philosophy all dualism of mind and nature, soul and 
body, is gotten rid of—all is a development of nature. Mind, 
consciousness, reason, are tools—the latest and greatest tools— 
which nature has produced for the furtherance of its ends, its 
every-day ends; for nature has no final ends. God and the soul 
are equally banished from the field as unnecessary encumbrances, 
myths taken as objective existences and falsely tacked on to the 
scheme of things. It is, indeed, a fact that all the activities of 
nature do show recurrent groupings, significant characters, notable 
qualities, and that these characters can be pointed at, ordered and 
utilized in consciousness. In idealistic philosophy these same re- 
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current qualities, when abstracted and torn from the conditions 
which gave them birth, become the “eternal laws”, the “univer- 
sals”, the “cause”, the “living soul” of the very events to which 
they owe their own life! 

All natural events—and there are none supernatural—from 
the dance of electrons to the conscious, willed direction of human 
energies, show a certain tendency. This tendency, which manifests 
itself in the human sphere as a desire for the satisfaction of felt 
needs—needs of every-increasing degrees of complexity and diffi- 
culty of satisfaction—as it is in the nature of things, may be 
said to be the “purpose” of nature. But this purpose must not 
be interpreted as originating in a will outside of nature, or of 
2 conscious will in nature. In the place of a universal mind or 
soul we are presented with a natural grouping of events ex- 
hibiting a tendency to eliminate from the mixed texture of ex- 
istence the accidental, irritating, destructive elements and to select, 
organize and perpetuate those that are recurrent, more stable, and 
more comforting. In man alone this purpose becomes conscious 
of itself and manifests itself as desire for pleasure, order, peace 
and joy. 

Is this a revival of the ancient philosophy of pleasure? Per- 
haps it is. But, with the modern school, pleasure is expressly 
carried far enough to include the joy in the search for and the 
ever more full finding and expression of the highest values of 
human life—wisdom and knowledge, truth and beauty, harmony 
and peace, fellowship and love. Although there is no place here 
for the hope of individual immortality, still, man, freed from the 
tyranny of fate and all the terrors of false gods, inspired with 
the- consciousness of the creative power of his own thought and 
abiding in loving fellowship with his neighbors, can find fulfilment 
of “desire” in the execution of the humble tasks of daily life 
“with all his strength, with all his heart, with all his mind”. It 
may be hedonism; but it is not the hedonism of “Let us eat and 
drink for tomorrow we die”. The new hedonism would call its 
followers to the feast with the bidding: Let us work and think 
for tomorrow, and to the end of time, we live: our work and 
our thoughts do follow us forever. 

This, surely, is no mean philosophy. It is not proof against 
all criticism; but it cannot be dismissed by any shallow, funda- 
mentalist oratory. That it is superficially attractive is suggested 
by the fact that the majority of the students entering our colleges 
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would seem to have given up Christianity, and do not think it 
necessary to take God into account in their plans of life. To the 
careless the prophets of this philosophy may seem to say: We 
are here today and gone tomorrow. We are our own masters, 
free. There is no God and no hereafter. Let us be happy whilst 
we can! Whereas their message is: Yes, we are free. Life is 
ours. The future is in the hands of men and our time is short. 
Therefore \et us put our heart and mind into every passing 
moment, and so make events give up their meaning and minister 
to a rational, stable, and progressive life; for a life which is 
not both rational and progressive can never be stable, joyous 
and free. 

“Let us cherish our ideals until we have converted them into 
intelligence. Let us throw in our lot with the universe. Though 
it slay us we may trust, for we are one with it. Only thought and 
effort can better things.” 

In these words of John Dewey there is an echo of the words of 
Jesus: 


“Consider the lilies, how they grow!” 

“Seek and ye shall find.” 

“Knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 

“Strive to enter in at the strait gate.” 
Scientists and Christians alike have only to look around them 
and within to see how very narrow is the gate, and how very 
difficult is the way that leads to wisdom—the Kingdom of Heaven. 


I] 


Are we then any further advanced, by the scientific method, 
on the road to wisdom, when we arrive at a definition of “soul” 
as a group of natural activities “organized into unity” and are 
left in utter darkness as to the nature of the binding force which 
organizes and unifies this bundle of activities? Here it would 
appear that the philosopher has taken the leap which we are all 
tempted to take: has, by an act of inverted faith—a will to dis- 
believe—jumped from the solid ground of his own experience to 
an unjustifiable denial of possibile fact which does not fit in 
with the position which he is anxious to maintain—a leap which 
no scientific philosopher should ever take. 

Again, we may ask, are we any nearer the truth of things 
when we regard “thoughts” as histories—reconstructions of the 
world of things and events—which come to us laden with quali- 
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ties, the qualities we call memories, feelings, meanings, and upon 
thinking as a disposition of living activities which need no 
thinker? 

In the assumption that because all man’s highest activities 
arise in and from the ever-changing course of events in the world 
of physics therefore the spirit of man is hopelessly entangled 
in the meshes of the body, and that with the break-up of this 
organism, as we know it, all capacity for reorganization is lost 
and the spirit is no more, the philosopher, against all his own 
reasoning, lands us at final and beyond which nature cannot go. 
The tragedy of this hopeless situation—the final extinction of all 
meanings which the spirit of man has, through the ages, wrested 
from the .stubborn field of nature—has been very forcibly ex- 
pressed for us by Bertrand Russell: 


“Brief and powerless is man’s life, on him and on his race the 

slow sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, 
reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless 
way; for man, condemned today to lose his dearest, tomorrow to 
pass through the gates of darkness, it remains only to cherish the 
lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day.” 
But is the evolutionary process of necessity a circular process 
—out of the sun yesterday, here today, back into the sun to- 
morrow? Is it not rather an eternal process carrying along with 
it, in every step, an element of freedom? 

The fact that in the comparatively recent history of the earth 
nature has developed centers of consciousness which are able, 
by taking thought of meanings and using them in art, to share 
in the direction of the evolutionary process should humble us 
and make us hesitate before we put limits to the activities of 
nature. If in our little selves we find consciousness, reason, self- 
directing power, all of which can, on rare occasions, be fused 
into a unity of living love, can we safely deny to infinite nature 
at least this much? As well might the cells which circulate 
in our blood and have a limited freedom of their own, were 
they endowed with consciousness, deny the existence of the 
organism in which they have their meaning and their life. 

Surely one of life’s greatest mysteries is the tendency of 
some natural events to show meanings, and at the same time of 
other events to develop centers “organized into unity” in such a 
way as to be able to interpret these meanings, and to make use 
of them in the furtherence of the highest aspirations of the 
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imagination of the human race. But we are asked to believe 
that these meanings are never meant; that they are just qualities 
of. things, like the scent of a flower. Qualities are ineffable 
existences to be taken as they are and no more questions asked. 
Minds, these organized centers of nature’s activities which have 
developed a consciousness of meanings, but the meanings must 
never be taken as intended signals sent up by a friendly nature 
to men. This would introduce the idea of God—a personality 
in and behind nature—an idea which must be rigorously ex- 
cluded from this scheme of things. We are left with something 
which looks like purpose but is not willed, something which 
looks like friendliness but which reveals no Friend. 


Ill 


In the face of this philosophy what positive contributions can 
religion claim to make to the common stock of experience, and 
what is the position it must take up in the defence of its claim? 

At the outset, it would appear that the defenders of the 
religious position will have to surrender much to the conclusions 
to which the scientific method has led us. Whatever may be the 
origin and destiny of man’s spirit he is tied hand and foot, body 
and soul with the every-day happenings of nature; energy and 
matter arise together, and so, too, do mind and body—force 
without some matter, and spirit without some body are both alike 
inconceivable. All man’s achievements are built up on a founda- 
tion of natural events. Even his highest values are values in 
and for life as we know it, and have been rescued by his in- 
tellect from the mixed and ever-flowing stream of things. A 
supernatural world utterly detached from this world is, inevitably, 
outside man’s experience and unknown. God and the soul may 
both be ineffable, beyond man’s powers of conception or ex- 
pression, but the activities which result from the contact of God 
and the soul to be known, at all, must be brought within the 
field of common experience; and here these activities must sub- 
mit to be tested and tried by the scientific method of criticism; 
hidden forces both in physics and in life are known by what they 
do—by their fruits. 

One of the first results of the application of this method 
of the religious field is that all appeal to supernatural authority 
must be abandoned. Both prophets and priests have always 
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shown themselves to be human like the rest of men, and when 
they have clothed themselves, in a mechanical way, with divine 
authority they have committed their worst crimes: having made 
a God in their own image, and in their imagination confused 
their idol with the only God, they have carried out the dictates 
of their own envy, hatred and fear in the sacred Name. 

The great prophets of all peoples have never taken their in- 
spiration mechanically as their historians and followers have often 
done. William Blake, in an illuminating passage, tells us that he 
once asked the prophet Isaiah how he dared so roundly assert that 
God spoke to him. Isaiah answered: “I saw no God, nor heard 
any, in a finite organical perception; but my senses discovered the 
infinite in everything, and as I was then persuaded, and remain 
confirmed, that the voice of honest indignation is the voice of 
God, I cared not for consequences, but wrote.” 

True prophets have always been men of genius, who, having 
exercised all the gifts with which they were endowed in the 
extraction of the meaning of events, could with the authority of 
wisdom—and to them the voice of wisdom was the voice of God 
—point to the inevitable consequence of the actions of men. 
That they did not look upon themselves as passive agents, mere 
channels for the word of God, is suggested by the description 
which Isaiah gives of the ideal prophet: 

“. . the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of council and might, the 
spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord.” 

; Jesus, called by the same spirit to fulfil the office pointed to 
by Isaiah, at the outset of his ministry went through the ex- 
perience which, in the language of poetry and drama, is symbo- 
lized for us in the account of the Temptation in the Wilderness 
—an experience in the deep regions of the personality which no 
photograph could ever have put upon the screen—the tempta- 
tion to adopt a mechanical theory of his inspiration and to act 
contrary to the highest light of reason. With the vision of 
Satan and “the wild beasts’? on the one side, and of God and 
the angels on the other, Jesus is making the decision upon which 
his whole life is to turn: God or Satan? He hungers with 
the hunger of unsatisfied desire. The temptation comes to him 
to satisfy this hunger in three typical ways: the way of riches, 
material “goods”, which would limit his activities to the economic 
plane; the way of ecclesiastical power, which would necessitate 
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all sorts of compromises with the world and the flesh; and, lastly, 
the way of world-wide political power. 

Jesus answers the Tempter in words which give us the mean- 
ing of a “Son of God”. 

The Tempter said unto him: 

“Tf thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread.” 

Jesus replies: 


“Tt is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

Then the devil taketh him into the holy city; and he set him 
on the pinnacle of the temple, and saith unto him: 

“Tf thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down, for it is writ- 
ten: He shall give his angels charge concerning thee: and on their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest haply thou dash thy foot against 
a stone.” 


“Again it is written, Thou shalt not make trial of the Lord thy 
God.” : 


Again, the devil taketh him unto an exceeding high moun- 
tain, and showeth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them; and saith unto him: 

“All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.” 


“Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written: Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 


The world kingdom towards which Jesus set his face was 
the kingdom pointed to by the same prophet, Isaiah, with the 
words: “They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” 

In this experience we have clearly presented to us what re- 
ligion demands in an inspired leader of men. He must be wise 
with wisdom of the gathered experiences of the past handed down 
to us in the treasures of literature and art—“scriptures” from 
which, by laborious search, we may extract the eternal life which 
they enshrine. He must try no experiments with God contrary 
to the light of wisdom—experiments which in their inception 
necessitate the breaking of the bonds of love and faith—expect- 
ing that God will help him. And in the object of his worship 
he must place the illuminating, liberating energy of love above 
all might and power. 

Here we have all that the scientific philosopher can ask— 
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the ever-active search for knowledge, understanding, wisdom— 
with the added element of the knowledge and fear of the Lord. 
And “fear” is not the fear of terror, but the fear which is one 
with love: fear which is worship and “delight” the highest form 
of pleasure. Is there any basis in existence and in experience 
for this added element? 

This brings us to the center of the religious position. Be- 
hind the face of ever-changing nature is God: God, the source 
of all power, the creator of all beauty, the truth of all stable 
relationship, the life which flows through all things: God in whom 
the highest attribute of man—love-——finds its eternal fulfilment in 
fellowship with the source from which it flows: The meaning 
of all meanings is joyous activity, not the dead end of all that life 
means to us. 

Jesus proclaimed himself to be the Way to be trodden to 
the Father, the Bread of Life to be eaten and inwardly digested, 
the Word to be heard and understood, the Light to be used and 
not hid. He did not offer himself as a meaningless portent to be 
gazed at in passive contemplation: one whose Name could be 
used as a magical formula by men in the furtherance of their 
own ends. 

The God which religion thus presents to us is not the God 
of pantheism, in which all personality loses its meaning, and the 
soul of man is extinguished, sunk in the soulless mechanism cf 
nature. This God is the eternal person in whom are gathered 
up all the mysterious elements which go to make up nature’s 
meanings and man’s personality—the God in whom wisdom and 
power are one with love. In loving God, and in being the object 
of his love, the soul of man finds immortality. 

Can man experience such a God? Many of the great person- 
alities of history, whose works and words are active forces in 
the lives of men today. have told us that in such experience they 
found their joy, their inspiration, and their strength. Can he 
who has had such experience so express his experience as to be 
a light and guide to his fellow-men? Yes, even that has been 
done. It is not easy, for the language of the deep regions of the 
soul—of heaven—is the language of poetry and symbol, of highest 
art, and so to the pure scientist, foolishness; to the fundamental 
literalist, a stumblingblock; but to one who “knows himself in 
religion,” the wisdom of God. 

Those who have found God in their lives tell us, that in 
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any fruitful seeking of the meaning of all meanings, we must be 
prepared to detach ourselves from every fleeting thing, every 
realized, temporary end. We must watch the pointing of events, 
take their message, and ever press on our way, until, denying 
ourselves and ceasing to cling to any one of the multitude of 
things borne on the surface of the stream of life, we find our- 
selves conscious of the deep current which bears all things on 
its breast. Here, in the bosom of the Father, we find all “things” 
of nature given back to us set in their true setting, clothed with 
beauty, and radiant with eternal meaning; and here, too, in this 
consciousness we find unutterable joy. 

The saints of all ages and of all races tell us they have found 
God—the Abyss of Darkness which no illuminated thing within 
the compass of the mind of man can image: forth—God to whom 
the fire of love alone can guide us; and that in Him they have 
found the light of all their seeing: 


“Into the happy night 

In secret, seen of none, 

Nor saw I ought, ; 

Without or other light or guide, 

Save that which in my heart did burn. 


This fire it was that guided me 

More certainly than midday sun, 
Where he did wait, 

He that I knew imprinted on my heart, 
In place where none appeared.” ? 


“O lamps of fire that shined 

With so intense a light, 

That those deep caverns where the senses live, 
Which were obscure and blind, 

Now with strange glories bright, 

Both heat and light to his beloved give.” ? 


Such has been the experience of the truly great saints, and 
in their lives and in their deaths they have shown forth the 
fruits of their experience. 


1San Juan de la Cruz: Noche Oscura del Alias translation by 
Gabriela Cunningham Graham. 


2 San Juan de la Cruz: Llama de Amor Viva: translation by Arthur 
Symonds. 


GREEK OR ROMAN? 


BY ERNST JONSON 


fe is a curious fact that while the aestheticians extoll Greek 
architecture, our architects follow the Roman tradition. 
Students of Classical Antiquity, who are not architects, generally 
persuade themselves that in the Greek temple architectural form 
reached its highest development, and that wherever Roman archi- 
tects departed from the Greek precedent, there degeneration oc- 
cured. It is not difficult to understand how this predilection arises. 
The ordinary merits of the Greek art, especially in the fields of 
sculpture, drawing, poetry, and drama, together with the high 
achievements of Hellenic philosophy, naturally induce a tendency 
to surround all the products of the Greek mind with a halo of 
perfectness. The sculptors of Rome never attained a degree of 
mastery equal to that of the Greeks. Nor has any school of 
painters drawn the human figure, or animal forms either, with 
such force, and with such fullness of life, as the craftsmen who 
painted the Greek vases. Why, then, do modern architects, with 
few exceptions, follow the Roman tradition rather than the 
Greek? Why does the practical worker, who has not come under 


the spell of the highest achievements of the Greek mind, invariably 
choose the Roman tradition in preference to the Greek? And 


why have the best schools of architecure been those based, directly 
or indirectly, on the art of Rome? Evidently there is some- 
thing in the character of Roman architecture that makes it more 
congenial to the modern mind than the architecture of Greece. 


During the centuries which separate Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture, a great progressive change occurred in the Hellenic world, 


a change most fundamental in character and involving far-reach- 
ing consequences; for it was a change in man’s attitude toward the 
universe. 

To the Greek mind, destiny was final. From its rule there 
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was no way of escape. The common, every-day destiny of man 
might indeed be foiled through the spell of magic, but beyond 
this destiny—and beyond the reach of the sacred word—was 
another, a higher destiny whose spell neither man nor god 
could break. 

Then a new light dawned on the Western world. Perhaps 
it came out of the East, perhaps not. Man discovered in him- 
self a hitherto unsuspected power—the power to transcend all 
destiny. There was born in man a sense of dominion, through 
which he might rise superior to even the highest destiny. Spiritual 
religion superceded magical religion in the Western world. In 
the East this change had occurred many centuries earlier. The 
new attitude toward the universe found its chief expressions in 
Christianity, Neo-Platonism, and a host of other religions, the 
dominant note of which was man’s dominion over destiny. 

If man, through an act of supreme self-assertion, can re- 
nounce the world for but an instant, and thus wrench himself 
free from the grip of destiny, and be one with the Creator, 
human life assumes an aspect radically different from fhat which 
it had, when destiny seemed final. We who feel, most of us in 
a rather inarticulate and even confused way, that whenever we 
choose, we may break through these surface phenomena which 
we call the world, and sink ourselves into the depths of the 
underlying essence, and come in contact with the source from 
which flows the external world, to rise again into the world 
invested with greater fullness of life, and added dominion over 
nature——we can enter into the Greek attitude of mind only 
through a supreme effort of imagination. We find in the uni- 
verse an element of tenderness foreign to the Greek, and we have 
even acquired some of that sense of mastery achieved long ago by 
the sages of the East. 

In this change of attitude seems to lie the reason why Greek 
art, especially its drama, architecture and decoration, seems bar- 
baric when compared with the more human art of Rome. There 
is, in the extraordinary refinements of Greek form, a coldness, 
and a sense of the immedicableness of destiny, which repel us. 
The sometimes cruder work of the Romans gives us a wholly 
different feeling, a feeling of human power, which, in the Re- 
naissance adaption of Roman form, rises to the pitch of positive 
cosmic tenderness. This difference is felt in every detail: in the 
profiles, in the ornament, and in the proportions. 
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Besides this intrinsic difference between the two styles, there 
is also a difference of association. Our culture, the bulk of it, 
is a continuation of the culture of Rome. In a general sense, 
this is true of the entire body of European culture, except our 
philosophical and mathematical traditions, but it is more immedi- 
ately true of that phase of our culture which resulted from the 
revival of Classical learning in the thirteenth century, and the 
artistic revival which followed it, and which we now know as 
the Renaissance. For seven centuries we have lived under this 
predominatingly Roman tradition, with a mental and social equip- 
ment predominatingly Roman, so that the general cast of our 
minds has become Roman. And for three centuries the Roman 
tradition dominated all the arts, and these were centuries of high 
achievements in architecture. In this heritage we find another 
ground for the preeminent congeniality of Roman form, a con- 
geniality so obvious that it makes, by comparison, the specifically 
more Christian art of the Middle Ages seem foreign to us. 
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BY €. BF. CASTLE 


HE word teacher is tabooed in universities. The stigma is 

indicated in the question which one university man frequently 
asks of another: “Are you teaching or working this Quarter?” 
Teaching to such a questioner means only imparting some known 
information to others; almost anybody can do it. It is written 
down in books; anybody can read them and communicate the 
ideas to listeners. But working to him means a laboratory, some 
worm, animal, bone, or gas, on which to labor with the suitable 
appliances. Working is seeking to discover something new, 
especially in Nature. The worker does not want to be bothered 
with students. His thought is: “Oh, if it were not for the 
students, a university would be a nice place, and I could carry 
on my investigations undisturbed.” To be an investigator is the 
thing! 

But investigators are usually very poor hands at communicat- 
ing what they know to others. They work in their laboratories 
in silence. Silence is best for their work. The creatures or 
materials they work on do not speak and interrupt their thoughts. 
Investigators do not like to be interrupted by human speech in 
the course of their research. 

The teacher, however, works with more interesting material 
than bugs or worms, for example. He works with students, 
who do not have to be caught in April and kept in alcohol or 
an ice chest to preserve them, like the worm that lives in water 
near the freezing point. Moreover, they speak the language of the 
instructor, can ask questions, and talk back. No one should ever 
try to teach who does not like people and have a capacity for 
sociability. Silent people make good investigators, but not good 
teachers. Good investigators are often failures as teachers. 
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Not many years ago a fine investigator was called from the 
stock-room and tomes of lore to be the head of a department 
in a university. ‘It was expected that because of his record as 
an investigator he would train up fine investigators in the uni- 
versity. But he could not interest students in his subject, and after 
a few years’ trial he resigned his position in the university 
to return to his studies of books. The book-worm was back 
home, happy, in the silence of the library, among his friends, the 
books. 

A story told by a man named Schauffler in a talk to the Y. 
M. C. A. at Yale on a Sunday afternoon well illustrates the dif- 
ference between associating with human beings and with things 
that do not talk. Mr. Schauffler was engaged at one time in New 
York City in trying to improve the living conditions of poor 
people by removing them from miserable tenement houses to new 
homes in the country, out in Connecticut. A forest had been 
cut down and houses built among the stumps of the trees, 
which had, after being felled, been sawn into lumber. 

He had found an old Irish washerwoman up in the top story 
of a house whose roof leaked badly; an umbrella had been put 
up through a hole in the roof to keep out the rain. He labored 
a long time to secure the consent of the woman to leave this 
ramshackle place and go to a new house in the country. He 
finally succeeded in his effort. He located her where there 
was sunshine and shade, in a new house, with a garden where 
she could grow flowers. He felt well repaid for all his labors. 
A few months later when he was in New York one day in the 
neighborhood of the place from which the Irishwoman had moved, 
out of curiosity he went up to the room in which she used to 
live, to see who was living there. To his amazement he found 
the identical Irishwoman there, engaged in washing clothes as 
before. In disgust and vexation he asked her what she was 
doing back there after he had placed her in such a comfortable 
home in the country. She replied: “Och, Mr. Schauffler, people 
is more company than stumps!’ She had the right idea! 

So in teaching, live students are more interesting than material 
things or creatures that speak not. There is a companionship 
which in some cases may last as long as life itself. Naturally, 
no such relationship can exist betwen an investigator and ma- 
terial objects or dumb creatures. To be sure, the dog and the 
horse are exceptions; they are companionable, but not to the 
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same extent as man, especially when they are mere subjects for 
laboratory study and experiment. 

What every college graduate should be, the*successful teacher 
must be—a good mixer. The perils of college life consist largely 
in idleness and aloofness. Aloofness was the trouble with Presi- 
dent Wilson. If he had mixed more with his lieutenants in 
Congress he might have put over that which he most desired. 
Aloofness and conceit will ruin anyone who wants to guide others. 
A teacher must give and take; for the timme he must be one of 
those he would teach or lead. 

To illustrate: Many city people spend their summers in 
Michigan. One day a gang of country boys were engaged in play. 
They had a bottle in which a ground glass cork had become fast. 
They tried to pull the cork out, but failed. Just then a city 
college boy came along. In derision they called to him: “Here, 
you city feller; pull this cork out,” thinking that he could not 
and so they would “take him down” a little. But he was sensible 
and knew a little physics; e.g., that heat expands and that friction 
causes heat. So he picked up a string, wound it around the 
bottle, pulled the string back and forth for a few minutes until 
the bottle was warmed a little, and then quietly and smilingly 
pulled out the cork! The country boys saw that they were beaten, 
for the city boy knew what they did not. They invited him to 
join them in their sport, and he had sense enough to do so. In 
fact, he kept on playing with these boys all summer, and became 
their leader. He was a good mixer and was qualified to be a 
wise leader. 

A good teacher may sometimes be recognized when seen in the 
school yard engaged in the games of the pupils. The intellectuals 
and aristocrats, the “high-brows,” are most apt to fail as good 
mixers. The more they know, the greater the danger of failure 
in this particular. This is natural. They like their own sort 
best; they enjoy brilliancy. “What is the use,’ such an one says, 
“in trying to learn anything from those who are more ignorant 
than I?” They forget that the “high-brows” are only a small 
minority of the people they are likely to deal with. They for- 
get also that there is a great deal of knowledge and wisdom in 
those not of the “high-brow” class. Preachers, especially, are apt 
to converse and associate with the aristocrats, the most influen- 
tial members of their own and of other churches. Of course, 
they are the most interesting, from the preacher’s standpoint; 
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the most interesting intellectually. But the majority of the people 
in the preacher’s audience are not of that sort; to know them and 
to be able to win them the preacher needs to mingle much with 
those intellectually his inferiors. Otherwise he will never know 
his audience. The success of “The Great Commoner” as speaker 
and leader was in the fact that he was one of the common 
people; he understood masses of them, and spoke their thoughts 
and language. I use him as an illustration, by no means approv- 
ing of most of his ideas. The point is that those of us who 
wish to instruct, to educate, to help the more ignorant people, 
young or old, to better ideas and ideals, must mix with them to 
get their point of view, and to combat it if it is wrong. 

The teacher must look at things from the standpoint of his 
students, to ascertain the difficulties they have in undertsanding 
what he desires to impart, or that in which he desires to interest 
them. Even the investigator of the worm that lived in cold water 
had to look at things from the worm’s standpoint. If the water 
had been warmed a little, as a human being would like it, the 
worm would have gone to pieces. The worm had to be fed 
certain food which it was necessary to ascertain by investigation. 
Then, too, it was discovered that the worm would not live in 
city drinking water as sterilized by man to prevent typhoid fever. 

The teacher, likewise, has to be an investigator of the human 
animal that he is trying to instruct, but his investigations are 
much more interesting because of the comradeship that. should 
exist between teacher and taught. He may interest the student 
in a certain subject and so induce him also to become a specialist 
in that line. Thus one great teacher, Clarence Herrick, in the 
small “Hill-top College,” by his presentation of science induced 
a boy who later became one of the greatest of modern biologists 
to enter that field instead of the ancient classics, which had been 
presented to him in an uninteresting way. 

The fact is that a good teacher has to be an investigator, not 
only of the subject he wishes to present, but also of the human 
beings whom he aspires to teach. He must be human, and know 
the minds and ways of thinking of many other humans. And 
the more he knows and the wiser he thinks he is, the more diffi- 
cult is his problem. He may think that his views are the only 
correct ones and that all others are nonsense. So he may decide 
to ridicule all views but his own, and by brilliancy of speech 
and repartee preen himself before his students and win applause 
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for the moment. But he will not teach many, even though they 
applaud while under the spell of his eloquence and wit; nor will 
he ever win their affection, because he looks down upon them 
with condescension. 

The teacher must adapt what he says to the understanding 
of his audience, just as the public lecturer has to do. Recently 
a distinguished preacher to student audience was reported as 
“firing over the heads” of the students he addressed at a certain 
college. He did not hit the mark; he shot too high. It would 
have been even worse to aim too low. He was right in attempt- 
ing to inspire higher thinking, but he misjudged his audience, or 
perhaps his language was not such as to appeal to them. 

The lecture method of teaching is faulty, in that it is diffi- 
cult under this system to study individuals, which is essential 
for perfect companionship between the teacher and the student. 
As the father should be the companion of his son, and the mother 
the companion of her daughter, so to a certain extent should 
teachers be the companions of their pupils in these days when 
parents have given over their job of educating the children to 
nurses and teachers. The conception of Mark Hopkins en one 
end of a log and the boy on the other end had in it the idea 
of treating the boy as an individual—the idea of personal con- 
tact between teacher and pupil. There are great possibilities in it. 
For graduate stud@#ts, of course, “research work” is largely in- 
dividualistic, like the work of the student on the worm, as recorded 
in a previous chapter. 

It is said that “teaching which consists merely in imparting in- 
formation is not university teaching. The vital spark necessary 
for a true university is given by its research activities.” A good 
deal depends upon the way in which the information is imparted; 
whether it clarifies thinking or beclouds it. Sometimes informa- 
tion thrown in chunks may stun for a moment and then set one 
to thinking; whereas if dry and fine as dust, like dust it simply be- 
clouds. Who is responsible for the notion that research work 
must be recorded in dignified and judicial frigidity, and that 
obscurity is a sign of depth or wisdom? We know, of course, 
the dictum of the French writer who said that the use of language 
is to conceal our ideas. That, I fear, has been the trouble 
with some of our modern writers on philosophical and theologi- 
cal subjects. They nourish the notion that they are great authori- 
ties on what they profess to understand, and that they must show 
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it by profundity, as they probably consider it, but as others more 
properly dub it—obscurity to conceal a lack of ideas. Certainly 
President Jacob Gould Schurman had ideas, but he was not ob- 
scure; he spoke on psychological and philosophical subjects so 
clearly and delightfully at Chatauqua that he filled the Hall of 
Philosophy daily with interested auditors for weeks at a time. 
Other speakers on many university themes create no “vital spark” 
by what they say, but only smoke. 

Teachers may learn from the business world, especially uni- 
versity teachers whose students are much sought for these days 
in the commercial and industrial field. Business men want sales- 
men who can sell their goods—bonds, automobiles, or what not. 
The dry-as-dust teacher will not produce that sort of individual. 
If he thinks his subject valuable, why not say so in a style 
that will convince or enthuse his students, and make them be- 
lieve in him and his ideas? A teacher who cannot “sell” his own 
courses to his students would not be employed by a _ business 
man to sell goods. 

The Greeks began research work in nature and science, and 
iater in literature. They were teachers and investigators in many 
subjects. Some of the greatest of them were Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Isocrates. These men had many followers who 
were devoted to their masters, because the latter were thinkers, 
who taught and spoke in an interesting way about their research. 
They were the foremost investigators and teachers of their day, 
and their written works which have come down to us are still 
among the world’s greatest literary and scientific treasures. 

The marvelous Teacher, Jesus of Nazareth, the carpenter’s 
son, worked with people; he loved people and addresed them 
in language that they could understand. Too many learned 
teachers of to-day speak a technical language, understood per- 
haps only by specialists to whom their thoughts are addressed. 
They cannot popularize their subject by such means; or, to use 
once more the expressive commercial term, “sell it” to the people. 
Evolution might be better understood and cause less objection, 
if it were more simply expressed, so as to be more clearly com- 
prehended. 

The following remarks by F. C. S. Schiller, of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, in the little volume entitled “Tantalus, or The 
Future of Man,” offer much food for thought: 

“Human institutions, like the human body, are ever tending to 
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get clogged with the waste products of their own working. Hence, 
so far from performing the functions for which they were 1n- 
tended, they are constantly becoming the most formidable instru- 
ments for their own frustration. Experience shows how easily 
churches. become the most effective deadeners of religious zeal, how 
often law becomes the negation of justice, how deadly is the 
School to the inborn craving for knowledge which seemed to 
Aristotle so characteristic of man’s nature. 

“Accordingly, no one familiar with the actual working of 
academic institutions is likely to fall into the error of pinning his 
faith to them. They are of course designed for the purpose of 
preserving and promoting the highest and most advanced knowledge 
hitherto attained; but do they anywhere fulfil this purpose? Its 
execution must of necessity be left to professors not exempt from 
human frailty, always selected by more or less defective methods, 
whose interests by no means coincide with those of their subjects. 
The interest of the subject is to become more widely understood 
and so more influential. The interest of the professor 1s to become 
more unassailable, and so more authoritative. He achieves this by 
becoming more technical. For the more technical he gets, the 
fewer can comprehend him; the fewer are competent to criticize 
him, the more of an oracle he becomes; if therefore he wishes for 
an easy life of undisturbed academic leisure, the more he will in- 
dulge his natural tendency to grow more technical as his knowl- 
edge grows, the more he will turn away from those aspects of his 
subject which have any direct practical or human interest. He will 
wrap himself in mysteries of technical jargon, and become as 
nearly as possible unintelligible. Truly, as William James once 
exclaimed to me, apropos of the policy of certain philosophers, ‘the 
natural enemy of any subject is the professor thereof!’ It is clear 
that if these tendencies are allowed to prevail, every subject must 
in course of time become unteachable, and not worth learning. 

“Thus educational systems become the chief enemies of edu- 
cation, and seats of learning the chief obstacles to the growth of 
knowledge, while in an otherwise stagnant or decadent society these 
tendencies sooner or later get the upper hand and utterly corrupt 
the social memory. The power of the professor is revealed not so 
much by the things he teaches, as by the things he fails or refuses 
to teach. 

“History is full of examples. How many religions have not 
perished from ritual sclerosis, how many sciences have not been 
degraded into pseudo-sciences or games! Logic has been just 
examinable nonsense for over two thousand years. 

“The present economic chaos in the world has been indirectly 
brought about by the policy adopted by the professors of economics 
forty or fifty years ago, to suit their own convenience. For they 
then decided that they must escape from the unwelcome attentions 
of the public by becoming more ‘scientific’; i.e., they ceased to 
express themselves in plain language and took to mathematical 
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formulas and curves instead; with the result that the world 
promptly relapsed into its primitive depths of economic ignorance. 
So soon as the professors retired from it, every economic heresy 
and delusion, which had been exposed and uprooted by Adam 
Smith, at once revived and flourished. In one generation economics 
disappeared completely from the public ken and the political world, 
and the makers of the peace treaties of 1919 were so incapable of 
understanding an economic argument that not even the lucid in- 
telligence of Mr. Keynes could dissuade them from enacting the 
most preposterous conditions which rendered impossible the reali- 
zation of their aims.” 


W. R. Harper and E. Benj. Andrews, two of the greatest 
teachers that universities have produced, were both great in- 
vestigators we well as great teachers. A teacher must, indeed, 
investigate, as already pointed out, to be worth much as a teacher; 
and investigation must be continued to the last. Whether the 
results of an investigation are published or delivered orally to 
students is another matter. The most impressive words of Presi- 
dent Harper and President Andrews were not put into books 
but spoken with all their enthusiasm and magnetism to students 
seated before them, whom they wished to set to thinking. It 
is significant that both Socrates and Jesus never wrote out any 
of their great thoughts which have so mightily influenced the 
world; they taught exclusively through the spoken word. Even 
Shakespeare, whom we think of as a writer, par excellence, 
never wrote his great dramas for publication. The plays were 
intended for oral delivery. The few which were published dur- 
ing his lifetime were printed in pirated editions from players’ 
manuscripts stolen or otherwise abstracted from the playhouse by 
interested persons, and were without his personal revision.. The 
great majority of the plays did not appear in print until seven 
vears after Shakespeare’s death in an edition published by some 
of his friends, on their own responsibility, from imperfect manu- 
scripts. 

In books personality is not so effective as it is face to face. 
Teachers, like poets, are born, not made; but they may be helped 
greatly by the right sort of contact with the great masters of 
the craft. 


Teaching is an art—the art of imparting knowledge so as ‘to 
inspire a desire to know and to investigate for oneself. That 
is what the great teachers herein mentioned did. 

The other day I met a student who will take the bachelor’s 
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degree in June. She remarked: ‘My education will then begin 
at my home!” She lives in Kansas. She has acquired a desire 
to know and to investigate, and she has it all planned out how 
it is to be done. Her university course has been a start in the 
right direction, and has prepared her for further progress in 
what she desires to find out. Her preparation has been a great 
success. 

The call for better teachers in universities is beginning to be 
heard, though only faintly as vet. The experience of those who 
gain the great desideratum—the Ph. D.—is somewhat disillusion- 
ing. They realize that they have to learn the art of teaching 
after they have gained the degree that is supposed to fit them 
for a university professorship. Their students do not enthuse 
over the coldly presented lectures of the learned professors with 
whom the young doctors have studied. Those lectures have 
to be revised and put into language that will appeal to a genera- 
tion of lively youths. If the universities desire better teachers, 
they must train them by better teaching in their own halls. The 
schools of education will not supply them. 

Moreover, the universities will have to recognize the better 
teachers as doing work as difficult as, if not more difficult than, 
mere research, and certainly as important. And the remuneration 
must be as great. The universities have it in their power to 
produce what they want, whether great research, or great teach- 
ing, if they will encourage those who are able to perform the 
work, and if they will pay the price in cash and honor. 

It is sometimes difficult for a teacher to know whether he 
is a success or not. All he can do is to do his best—to throw 
himself into his work with all his might, unselfishly, hoping for 
the best. He may not accomplish what he desires, but something 
entirely unthought of and unsuspected. I once had a girl in my 
classes for some years; I was never sure whether she was really 
interested or not, though she was faithful in attendance and did 
fair work. But after she was graduated she wrote me from a 
distant State a note of thanks and appreciation for what she said 
I had done for her. There was, she said, “a certain atmosphere” 
in my classes. I do not quite know yet what she meant—I did 
try to keep the room well ventilated! But of course I think 
she meant something else. 

Another girl who has now been teaching for twenty-five 
years happened to sit behind me in a large audience a while 
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ago. She bent over and spoke to me; she told me of a chance 
remark I had made one day in class which she had never for- 
gotten. She said nothing about a half-dozen courses she had 
taken with me; this one remark, it seemed, had helped her more 
than all the rest, though to me it seemed trifling. She was a 
serious student and fine personality. One never can tell what 
one may accomplish unwittingly. One should just do one’s best; 
or, to change the figures, keep shooting—something may hit the 
mark. 

One day in a crowded street a man jumped out-of the crowd, 
grabbed my hand and said: “I haven’t seen you in twenty 
years; you don’t remeber me, but I do you. My name is Blank, 
and I want to tell you that I wish I had taken more Greek and 
Latin, for I made my best grades there, and I might have made 
Phi Beta Kappa.” I had forgotten his existence! 

Another student, now a writer of distinction, after ten years 
of literary work tells me that a certain Greek course was the 
most valuable course that he took in his four years of university 
preparation for journalism, and that he found it worth while 
more for what the teacher put into it than for what the text- 
books gave him. Evidently the teacher, whoever he was, was a 
real one. 

It is easy to get on pleasantly with students, but their parents 
may be a nuisance, especially if they chance to be university 
professors and their wives. I sometimes think that this class 
of persons should be prohibited by law from interfering in the 
scholastic education of their offspring. Of course, this is an 
exaggerated statement, but in all seriousness I could name some 
who have been the ruin of their children in this respect. Educa- 
tionally the children were a disgrace to their brilliant parents, as 
I frankly told some of them. They were so “smart” that the 
parents thought they didn’t need to be taught. The students of 
extraordinary natural ability are the hardest to deal with; and, 
as a great business man has truly said, they rarely achieve lasting 
success. It is true that great ability should be a help to students, 
if they are blessed with it, but far more is due to the habit of 
never doing anything less well than one can; in other words, 
of doing one’s best. It is the person who “keeps at it” and is 
always striving to do better that really achieves. The brilliant 
ones are likely to degenerate into loafers, if not worse. 

In the “Hill-top College” the dullest man that I knew in a 
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certain class was the first of all to reach real distinction. 
His examination papers were always better than his term grades, 
because a week intervened in which he kept on working. We 
took a divinity course, went to a small town in New York State 
to preach, and when he died, after ten years’ work, he was so 
beloved by the people of that town that the other ministers in 
the town filled his pulpit on successive Sundays for the rest of 
the year. 

If one likes to deal with pleasant young people, there is no 
more enjoyable occupation than university or college teaching. 
One keeps young and up to date; one has to be on the alert 
and always learning. “Only a teacher,’ instead of being a re- 
proach, is a real distinction, the more so if one can be numbered 
among the superlatively great teachers—with Arnold of Rugby, 
with E. Benjamin Andrews, and with William Rainey Harper. 
Greatest, perhaps, among the rewards of teaching is the abiding 
friendship of many who consider that they owe much to a 
teacher’s influence. 


THE TINKER’S HUT 


BY LLOYD MORRIS 


Ne two thousand feet up it stands on the bald top of 
a wind-stricken hill in the Welsh Marches. On three sides 
its crannied walls bulge blindly out beneath a roof scrabbled over 
with an ancient thatch; on the fourth, a filmy-blue window peers 
sinisterly on to nine giant boulders scarred with the rasure of 
ancient glaciers; and hard by the crazy door a few distorted 
sycamores sentinel a boggy pool over-slimed at the margin with 
virent weed. 

Here was the pitiful habitation of a vagabond tinker. From 
it he sallied with his woman, impelled by hunger to ventures on 
the world of men: crying through the countryside, pots and 
kettles to mend; and peddling a scanty ware. Here, at inter- 
vals, they returned, wayworn, and with a beggarly handsel that 
ior a brief period from wandering should keep bare life within 
them. 

What manner of man, as noon drew on to night, bowed sul- 
lenly beneath his pack and trudged dumbly through churlish 
weather up this desolate mountain-side; what trull plodded 
mutely after and followed through the mouldering door—come 
to rest at last, as the stn went down, in the harsh shelter of 
four blotched walls that was home? 

A decrepit stool and narrow bench were furnishing that of- 
fered no comfort, only deject show and a rigorous amelioration, 
from the cold damp floor, whereon they could sit and eat an 
exact and scanty meal of hoarded victuals; and then break into 
foul recriminations; hold brutish silence, or snicker at one 
another in the fugitive blaze of a twig fire; with no rag of 
friendly curtain at the bleared window to screen the cruel hills 
stretched range beyond range to a last far-off profile jagging 
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jnto the horizon like a broken edge of sword blade and dripping 
with the blood-red glory of a threatening west; no creaking 
shutter to veil the great and fearful shadows bowing monstrously 
before the naked window, and gathering and shifting unto the 
glooming of night among the sinister sentinels of the pool; to 
shut out the “corpse candles” wavering over the slimy weed, and 
hold back the ghostly fingers of rain from tapping at the leaky 
casement. On a framework of wood, with four slabs of flat 
stone replacing a missing leg, they must lie with a wrappage of 
sackcloth for their bedding: taking uneasy rest while the snarling 
wind swooped down to wrestle with the groaning sycamores ; 
waking to hear it stealthily circling their defenceless hut, and 
feel the walls quiver to the resistless push of its giant fingers 
settling slyly to their grip, then with a burst of insensate fury 
shaking the frail habitation and rushing away over the mountain 
tops shouting, Doom! Doom! Doom! 

To this remote and squalid dwelling I came by hazard upon 
an autumn afternoon. A ruffian wind shrilled bleakly in my 
ears; an hawk hung high over the solitude; and from a trifle of 
bracken, a viper regarded me with malignant concern: the 
menace of the place was express, its show of human occupation 
pitiable—suddenly I realised it significant of nature’s blind hostility 
to man, and, also, of the value and achievements of human fellow- 
ship and co-operation. 

By virtue of his intellect man has separated from the brute; 
and by gregarian effort he has established, and maintains, himself 
in town and city, as shelter from the stress of crude forces and 
as being the seemly environment dictated by his moral develope- 
ment; but here in this tinker-woman blowing with coarsened, 
cheeks her scanty fire, and her man out in the bitter dawning to 
repair the wind-torn thatch, was humanity reduced from the com- 
plex values of civilization to its lowest term—an animal: segre- 
gated from its kind and the aid of their collective triumph over 
matter, and set down in the elemental condition of individual 
confrontation to raw nature. 

But it was not merely that my intellect had been stirred, by 
this wretched dwelling and its harsh surrounding, to a considera- 
tion of sociological values and nature’s pitiless and mechanical 
cruelty; something in me more ancient, more fundamental, and 
more elusive had been touched and was profoundly disquieted. 

From the lee of a boulder I uprose against the west. A 
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declining wind fluted in my ears, and a solitary curlew piped 
plaintively in the gathering dusk; straggling clouds of the spent 
tempest trooped in shifting arabesques along the distant horizon, 
beaten at their tops into a surf of light, their bases trailing the 
hills with veils of crepe: something here in time and place was 
unhappily familiar in its sinister significance, and the sad fancies 
of a dead youth it had evoked. 

When the chimes stole sadly out over field and hamlet on 
quiet sabbath evenings; when dolorous stroke of the passing-bell 
knelled on my heart; when my breast swelled with rapture at 
tales of noble books and deeds of high emprise; when in chill 
twilights I kneeled to unwilling prayer at my mother’s knee; 
then, also, had come this mournful sensation my reason now 
labored to incarnate in word or phrase—startlingly came the 
vivific perception that my disquietude was a spiritual terror, and 
this Tinker’s Hut but a symbol that had evoked a primal fear 
of an ultimate horror in this our spectacular universe. 

The wind, the wave, the sterile soil, the merciless lash of 
elements were for primitive man unfriendly yet common tangi- 
bilities that afflicted his body, and against which, for life and 
subsistence he must wage sullen and unceasing strife; but it was 
not the material wind nor the material water that horrified him; 
behind these physical manifestations his laboring mind conceived 
invisible powers; and what the wind mutters and the night bodes 
forth, that which is deep beneath the wave and far under the 
soil: these were the terrors of his untutored soul. 

We, too, the descendants of this primal intelligence, battle 
with nature for our living, in frozen waste and fever-stricken 
tropic; we, too, conceive first causes, and labor beyond phenom- 
ena after what the wind mutters and the night bodes forth, 
that which is deep beneath the wave and far under the soil. We 
put questions to infinity; become candle-wasters, pry into the 
muck of matter after the ultimate, and in a slimy smear, tiny 
beyond our unassisted sight, spy the meaning of this aloof uni- 
verse; we joust with theories; convene ourselves into societies, 
there in formal terms to proclaim conclusions that, undoubtedly, 
we declare lead us to the verge of genetic life; but out of the 
mass of facts the toiling rational mind gains no soothing for its 
fret at the pain of creation pressing out its inscrutable issues ; 
reports ts prisoners on a spherical horror of writhing life hurled 
timelessly through voids that strike comprehension to craziness, 
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and in all the survey, from the ponderous aspect to the micro- 
scopical circumstances of its most insidious form, discovers be- 
hind phenomena no comfortable doctrine for the blenched reason, 
only the blind mechanism of an empirical Cosmos. 

And this is the ultimate horror: the crowded horror of primi- 
tive man’s Demonism, and the blank horror of decadent Nihi- 
lism; the terror that the phenomenal world masks something, and 
the terror that it masks nothing. 

Of the former are the superstitious fancies that assail the 
pioneer in the great waste spaces of earth; a child’s vague fears 
and the awful meaning and evil pressage that it will see in some 
wholly commonplace and familiar object. These manifestations 
are perhaps reverberations of ancestry that the child may out- 
grow, and which die away when the pioneer leaves the wild and 
becomes a dweller in cities. 

The latter sort is more subtle, visiting the intelligence grown 
over-acute and sickly with centuries of reflection. Each waits 
stealthily on those who gaze solitarily into the untamed face 
of nature; whether in remote desolation, or through a micro- 
scope lens in a city laboratory. She hypnotises them by sheer 
immensity and infinite littleness; they become overwhelmed by 
the mere idea of the existence of existence, and in the last 
resort only social intercourse and the doing of some simple 
human duties, or the transcendent control of the Divine Idea 
can minister to the tottering mind and hold back the hand from 
self-slaughter. 

In the material world it is only to himself that man is of any 
importance; to the Cosmos he is nothing. The earth opens and 
cataracts of fire devour him; the heavens split and cataclysms of 
water overwhelm him; together with the beast of the field, bird 
fish and vermin, this self-titled lord of the world is ignobly 
swept by a brutal and indifferent Cosmos to atomic destruction. 
And the sun continues to go down to his setting, and the moon 
to mount up on high; the blue waters flash and earth blossoms 
fairly over the human dead; for dumb creation knows not nor 
cares that its lord who so arrogantly fronted the heavens is 
done wholesalely to death. Only mortal man mourns for mortal 
man, and stares affrighted at the resistless forces by which he is 
surrounded. 

Yet so far from our rude beginnings are we travelled in 
progress to the establishment of a tolerable life in this rigorous 
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world as to be exigent of its adornings; and, oft times in our 
fenced cities, forgetful that man is still the dependent and im- 
perilled witness of nature’s operations; and therefore his aim 
should be ever more straightly to constrain natural forces to 
human needs. But we abate our powers in an_ill-organised 
social life, and the wastes of war and armed peace; and, caring 
overmuch for the flower and perfume of intellect, are remiss to 
foster its vital avail. We acclaim the pretentious, and run about 
after the vulgar; careless that such as the chemist who forces a 
new secret from nature, the doctor who discovers a more efficient 
method of preventing disease, and the physicist who gains an 
ascendency over time and space, are truer heroes of man’s as- 
cending effort. - 

With the experience of nature’s implacable dominion strong 
upon us, overcast by vestiges of fallibility, and beset with fug- 
lights; lashed by aspirations and jailed by the senses within the 
prison of the mind, nevertheless we do stand where reason 
falters and faith and hope take up the tale, and listen to a cry 
as of a child crying in the night, of that which would be en- 
larged of its bonds; beseech that mankind be not left derelict 
and utterly cast away; make anxious supplication for those at 
travail on the earth, plead that the peril of wind and wave may 
be witheld from some friend, or lover, or kin adventuring from 
home on the hazardous sea. 

And to our litanies the variant voices of the sea chaunt high 
and calamituous responsal; and the morning journal recites sad 
stories of wreckage and sea-stained bodies littered on far-off 
plangent shores; of men perished in drifting snows, entombed in 
fatal pits, and pitifully dead at fratricidal hands. 

And the clear-eyed boy forth to the sea with a careless wave 
of the hand, and tears of love undried on his hair; the tender 
girl, the man old and frail, and the sea-scarred mariner—there 
they lie, beneath waters that heave with sullen threat or leap to- 
gether in fatal sport; some anciently engulphed, with the seemly 
flesh gone from its staring frame; some but lately choked out 
of life; stared at by dreadful fishes, done with the business of 
life, and everlastingly deaf to the clamor of wind and wave 
chanting triumphantly over them—Doom! Doom! Doom! 

From far down the mountain-side I looked back: from the 
illimitable arch of heaven the blackness of night drooped sinisterly 
over the mountain-top. Beside the fantastic shapes of the giant 
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bowlders and the gatunt-armed sycamores, the Tinker’s Hut, 
desolate, frail and defenceless, stood naked to the universe; a 
symbol of man’s physical insignificance, peril and impotence be- 
fore the vast and catastrophic forces of nature. A reason and an 
exponent of the necessitous value of human co-operation; a plea 
that it be not diminished in mutual strife; and the talisman of 
that bright vision reserved, of a light that never was on sea or on 
land, illuming the portals of the Infinite. 


CULTURE-EPOCHS AND THE COSMIC ORDER 


BY HARDIN T. MC CLELLAND 


ITAL as have been the influence and effect of Art and 

Culture on the individual minds of the world’s historical 
esthetes, this affective action did not embrace the complete func- 
tion of the artistic life any more than of the cultural procedure 
in education. Rather has this function found its full expression 
in following out the dual aspect of progressive improvement in 
the whole world’s esprit as well as in the life and mind of the 
individual. It has served a sphere of far greater amplitude 
than that of any selfish interest or temporal exploit, for it has 
been the leading vehicle bearing us forward in that great ven- 
ture known as the evolutionary purpose of life. At present it 
has reached to a domain not specifically bound by any definite 
limits of race, creed, color or nationality, but given rather to 
those liberal and exalted mental attitudes which look only for 
the truth and spiritual character of the various Culture-Epochs 
of the past which have produced the civilization on which our 
own has been established and from which we draw whatever we 
enjoy of inspiration and security. It has fortunately come to 
have an international patronage and a cosmopolitan appreciation 
among people of responsibile intelligence, and does not have to 
depend precariously upon a cycle of existence whose nodes are 
always determined from the fool’s finite center of selfish interest. 

Accordingly then, we can acknowledge that the general evolu- 
tionary purpose of life has not been betrayed by human nature 
as a whole; our historical studies, religious aspirations, scientific 
efforts and philosophical speculations, in fact man’s whole cultural 
ambition and comparative aesthetic success have not served in 
vain because we can now find the study of a delightfully chron- 
icled past highly delectable as well as morally instructive, we 
have come into a keener taste for joyous intellectual contempla- 
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tion, and can even count numerous beatitudes under the benefi- 
cent protection of religious tolerance and piety. We are now 
beginning to live again renaissant days of enlightened and ennobled 
social cooperation in everything we love or dream or plan to do. 
What better issue from the cultural text of past endeavor and 
achievement could be desired? Something similar to this ex- 
‘pectant mood has always marked the jubilee and justice of 
man’s slow periodical transit from the lesser to the greater age 
of his progressive civilization. It was we know a veritable passion 
in the days of Renaissant Humanism, the Enlightenment, and the 
Reformation, which changed the whole course of man’s thought 
and faith and social work. It was the chief relish and docu- 
mentary delicacy of that most epicurean of centuries (the 18th) 
when the men who championed moral and aesthetic culture were 
thinkers and poets consecrated to both romantic and reasonable 
interpretations of reality. How then, we might well wonder, 
could such rare geniuses as Dryden, Hume, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Rosmini, Vico, Lessing, Herder, Wincklemann or Schiller have 
lived at all if they could not encircle a whole world’s progressive 
cultus and draw a wealth of instruction and inspiration from it? 
They themselves were products of an historical evolution, the 
whole process of civilization since antiquity, so why should they 
not also be pleaders and champions of that which was their spirit- 
ual godmother and gave them their birthright to a true and nobly 
aesthetic function, their capacity for artistic expressions to in- 
fluence and inspire their fellow men? We do well also in looking 
back to men of such admirable achievement, and reflect that 
they did not in the least betray the purpose behind life’s cultural 
destiny, nor did they seek any fleeting reward or academic exploit 
by misexecuting the precious power their rare artistic wizardry 
had given them. 

Referring to a more distant past, the dramatic and_philo- 
sophical literature of the ancient Greeks lived as a necessary 
part of their daily lives. The last of the old comedy writers, 
Aristophanes and Menander, were known by heart even in the 
less immediate provinces of the peninsula. Antiphon and Menae- 
chmos, the literary inquisitors of prehellenic culture, had constant 
critical use of both comic and tragic drama, while their phrase- 
borrowing shows how faithfully they supported the querulous 
avidity of the keen-witted Aristarchos. The sophists led by 
Protagoras and Gorgias popularized philosophy and its intellectual 
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distinctions to such an extent that no one of any culture at all 
could be found who was, for that period at least, to be con- 
sidered ignorant of the general speculative theory of man’s origin 
and the world’s destiny. And who will attempt to say that old 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides were not the supreme relish 
of all who had any life-love at all in their hearts? Being not 
only an instructed age, but also one which had cast off its early 
heritage of uncouth commercialism, its barbarian sympathies and 
the quondam atavism of its Dorian plunderquest, the Athenian 
Era, lasting for close onto three centuries, is especially remembered 
as being one of polish and proficiency. The Greeks of this 
period were supreme in Art, Science and Philosophy, giving out 
in what was the world’s first formal exposition principles of 
thought and conduct which we still recognize and use today. 
Even their religion was of a rare purity and sincere honesty 
so far as the polytheistic hegemony of their age would permit. 
And it is not within our judicial authority to say that honest 
men then could not have been just as good and courageous with 
their ancient ritual as we are with our own cosmopolitan modern- 
ism. The Romans too were great users, quoters and reproducers, 
altho not near so original or creative. As a pattern of them we 
might say that one of Terence’s best characters, Chremes, gives 
only a simple sansculottist religion of the New Academy’s homo 
sum while his actor-manager, Plautus, is famous largely for 
having laughed deliberately in the face of captious hypocrisy, idle 
usury, and the slavish literary prostitution of Neronic Rome. 
Among the great prophetic pioneers of Italian Humanism 
and the Florentine anticipators of the cosmopolitan culture of 
the transition period of the early Renaissance, the leading poetic 
innovator was Dante—that is, if we except Avitus, Augustine, 
Aquinas and Vondel on the especial grounds of their nationality 
and particularly temporal activity, altho they were faithful ex- 
ponents of the Platonic triad of human capacity, that we have 
three equal senses (of rectitude, certitude, and pulchritude) for 
determining the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. And yet, 
strange as it may seem to us to hear of such a proposition, an 
almost adverse criticism could be raised against Dante for having 
sought out and utilized such a heterogeneous complex of literary 
material and cultural derivation as are sometimes called the most 
pleasing ornaments of his achievement A clearance-index of his 
works shows us that Dante built his poetic structure (and not a 
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few parts of his prose works also) out of such actually incon- 
gruous materials as Aristotle’s metaphysics and ethics, Christian- 
Roman mythology, scholastic theology and philosophy, Ptolemaic 
astronomy, and Florentine-Guelph politics. And in keeping with 
the medieval conception of spiritual evolution hatred, resignation 
and aspiration were the main themes of the Inferno, Purgatorio, 
and Paradiso, respectively. 

However, Dante was champion of the cultural renaissance 
when it was at its high tide in Italy, for after his generation 
it began to ebb back into popular assumption and ignorance. 
Petrarch and Boccaccio and Salutati may have been in their turn 
the appointed apostles of pristine purity, licentious elegance, and 
critical commentary, yet their very efforts at reeestablishing the 
classical style and inspirational power of the masters were des- 
tined to be the gaudy harbingers of a proud but inane dilettant- 
ism, a pseudo-classicism, and a locus of departure for all the 
movements of the next three or four centuries were reactions 
one way or another from this blasé humanism sometimes mas- 
queraded as a warm or affective romanticism. Puritanism ob- 
jected to the grossly human immortality of Mort d’ Arthur and 
soon checked the passion for this romanticism in 17th Century 
England; then when a similar movement was advancing toward 
risque scandal and weak sentiment in France Rabelais sent forth 
his Géant Gargantua to turn the tide of such empty folly; and 
similarly in Spain Lope de Vega with his “Arte Nuevo” and 
Cervantes with his rebellious Don Quixote and his secret pas- 
sage out of “The Labyrinth of Love” greatly disillusioned their 
contemporaries out of their futile daydreaming and pretentious 
luxury. They were works of a more determinative character 
than the otherwise pleasing “Autos Sacramentales”, Calderon’s 
spiritual allegories of the reality and significance of the Eucharist, 
for tho he was inconceivably industrious and “musical as Metas- 
tasio”, Calderon still lacked the melody of picturesqueness and 
broad compass of power. He was attempting to establish the very 
sort of religious and philosophical rationalism which in Germany 
was being constantly disapproved by the reactions of neoscholas- 
tics like Leibnitz and Wolff. 

The time was not yet ripe for rationalism to be a successful 
movement over the romantic aesthetics of literature and art. 
Lessing’s own romanticism was never dimmed by his rationalist 
allowances for the universal impartiality of Nature in bestowing 
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her gifts of intellectual power, wit and wisdom, almost a century 
later. We recognize that while Klopstock may justly be con- 
sidered one of the first pioneers of modern German aesthetic 
literature, it was Lessing who bore the light of its torch to the 
eager hands of Goethe, Wieland, Herder, Wincklemann and 
Schiller. Lessing’s was a rare combination of harmonized aesthe- 
tic and logic, art and philosophical criticism; but by Schiller’s 
time the practice and the theory of these things had become dis- 
tinct fields of intellectual activity, for his tendency to be cruel 
and insatiable in his great tragedies (Robbers and Wallenstein) 
is a distinct affair from his easy romanticism in the philosophical 
spieltrieb. Then again where Schegel cannot tolerate Moliere’s 
“Misanthrope”, Goethe reads it over and over again with love 
and admiration as in this contentual respect it resembled his own 
“Wilhelm Meister” (the obvious self-portrait of its author) or 
even “Tasso”. While Moliere passed the reason-over-emotion 
theory of poetic sublimity from Boileau to Racine he yet kept 
within his own heart, as expressed in “Melicerte”, a warmth of 
sentiment and emotional vivacity rarely found in the literature 
of rationalist days. This modern Menander of the early Louis 
Quatorze period was slightly older than Bossuet, Boileau, Racine 
or Pascal (that “champion of faith against doubt and Mon- 
taigne”), so he was fortunate to miss the full force of the oppo- 
sition of religious. frenzy and critical bigotry which marked the 
climax and later years of that period, just as he had been very 
fortunate in acquiring his philosophical training first from Gas- 
sendi and second from De Hesnault, as may well be observed 
in his translation of Lucretius and his religious satire so thoroly 
disguised in “L’Ecole des Femmes”. And he even anticipated 
many of the 18th Century freethinkers in raising and proving 
their gratuitous argument that active philanthropy and true benev- 
olence are far superior to any passive tho rhetorically flourishing 
love of distant Gods. He even touched upon Voltaire’s shrewd 
opportunism in flying into the editorship of “the Christian” Cor- 
neille’s tragedies, so as to build his own (Voltaire’s) fame on 
the textual criticism of another’s more capable and original work, 
while Richelieu regrets that Corneille “does not possess a continu- 
ous intellect thoroly clear and piquant”. ae 

His great contemporary, La Bruyere, came sttaight to the 
point in his “Discussion on Quietism”, showing that the source 
of all Truth, Beauty and Goodness is to be recognized only by 
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inward vision and contemplation for in the heart and mind of 
man serenity and moral scruple are of august necessity. To be 
free of all external anxiety and overly ingrained taste man must 
commune with the essential reality of higher things and aspire 
to be one with the Cosmos wherein he has such all-embracing 
sympathies. This is the secret value and utility of his individu- 
ality; his equanimity depends wholly on the power by which his 
destiny is controlled, his own civilization saved, and his ethical 
pledge redeemed. But mankind in general seems determined to 
die by imitation disease. If this were not so it would not be 
in reverse order necessary that his spirit be immortal only by 
virtue of his creative originality and the charming audacity of 
his speculative mind. 

We learn from our histories that there was a recognition of 
this critical and actional necessity even in the hazy age-distance 
of Egyptian civilization when Ptah-Hotep inscribed his moral 
instructions on a roll of sheepskin, when Amenemhat and the 
scribe Ani were so deeply concerned over their sons’ political 
and literary education. There was an equally primitive yet power- 
fully upright consciousness of the requisite affections in moralism 
even in those first Chinese dynasties when Fu Hsi, Shen Neng, 
and Wen Wang inscribed their thoughts and aspirations, as well 
as invented many practical contrivances, to assist their brothers 
in ennobling the nation and all humanity. This cultural intention 
came very near antidating the structural zest of all the ancient 
writers, and enjoyed a corregency over the literary genius of the 
pre-Brahmanic Veda chanters, the philosophical Sutra-writers, and 
the exhortant rishis of classical India. So was it a veritable 
law of the religious conscience with the sons of Hebron and 
Israel. The Greeks we know, and the Fathers, the Roman censors 
led by Cato, the scholarly apologists, Charlemagne’s champions of 
regeneration, the quiet monastic thinkers, the Humanists, the 
leaders of the Enlightenment Reformation, the Rationalists and 
Romanticists, all the way from the neoclassical transition down 
to the Victorian wizardy and our own fashionable age of scientific 
evolution and world-courts of justice, there has been an ever- 
lasting war against the worldling, the vandal, the panderer, vul- 
garian, fool, rogue, decadent dupe and ruthless realist. Let us 
hope that if this really is a cultural combat a outrance, it will 
not last forever. Some of the weaker reinforcements are already 
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beginning to waver, and ere long may become disorganized and 
give up the fight. | 
All good art, whether national or individual, epochal or pre- 
cocious, is bound to live even if only in the relish of the chosen 
esoteric few. Racial culture, like the spirit of truth and justice 
and aspiration, endures the ephemeral periods of local storm and 
stress, only to live out its destiny as the goodly imposition of 
what is superior and intelligent over what is inferior and in- 
competent. So too, with personal nuances of achievement; even 
when we realize the imposition of certain geniuses, yet we relish 
the charm of their style or the instruction of their expression. 
The reason for this rare durability is this: if,a work of art has 
had a really aesthetic genesis (creative function) and an actually 
sustenant development (cultural taste), it will not readily be cast 
aside or forgotten, for its credentials are of the heart and mind 
rather than of the material avenues of sense. Yes, it will live to 
our delight, instruction and. inspiration in the exact proportion 
that it lives mm our appreciative thought and aspiration to 
emulate or adopt its moral pattern; in other words, it will live 
in the very tangible realization of the soul’s most vital vision, 
its peculiar faculty for creating new ideas and expressions of 
cosmic truth, its liberal capacity for the love of beauty and wis- 
dom. By virtue of its noble embodiment of our own devout 
longings we will carry its symbol with us to our own aspirant 
destiny, by virtue of its power to reflect the essential character 
of humanity we will give it intelligent cherishing and accommodate 
its cultural insignia to our spiritual attention and loyal patron- 
age. 
The cosmic order is not against the survival of humanity’s 
numerous culture-epochs, it is only stern and determined that they 
be genuine periods of true melioristic ambition and effort, for 
this is the only characteristic that is allowed to stand in a pro- 
gressive series of living spiritual forces such as make up the 
world; in fact, they are the cosmic order, for without them it is 
nothing, a no-world, as Carlyle had it. There is no room for 
merely nominal or adjectival affairs in this survival; the critical 
demand is that anything is not even real if it is not spiritual, 
creative, artistic, moral, constructive and just. Any fool with 
an energetic hand can turn out some form of self-expression, 
but that is not even the beginning of such competent power as 
will make his expression spiritual or morally constructive; he 
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would have to change his own nature first, else all his art-pre- 
tentions will never get beyond the irrational symbolism of folly 
and incompetence. Here is the primary reason why I cannot 
understand Pater’s coup de caprice in arguing for the sensuous 
establishment of art and criticism; he seems to have been too 
sharp a critic to have done this sincerely. And anyway his 
aesthetic hedonism was miscreant to his law of progressive cul- 
ture-epochs because real affection for Art and Symbolic Truth 
is generous, creative, progressive, and never selfish, consumptive 
or atavistic. No amount of cleverness or dual personality will 
enable a man to actually advance and relapse at the same time; 
he has to choose one or the other direction for his expression 
of energy and affection. The Universe may be full of many 
various sorts of cosmic order, but I doubt if it is anywhere 
inconsistent or at odds with the divine organon of Beauty, Truth 
and Wisdom which was the real subjectivism behind the refined 
aesthetic relish and flaming moral philosophy of the romantic 
Victorian age. 

We are all prone to foist our own image and imprint on the 
external world; thus endeavoring to accommodate the elements 
of fact to our own storm of sentiment, and to thereby render 
to ourselves an agreeable cosmos fully consistent with whatever 
tvpe of philosophy we are proud to advocate. It is not every 
man who is wise enough to see that his own particular foist is 
warranted by some external situation, action-series, or eventual 
realization of spiritual function. It was just such an instance 
as this that forced Philostratus to distinguish between the Platonic 
copyist mimetic and the Horatian creative imagination which 
Cicero had claimed could alone guide the hand and eye of genius 
to express the beauty or the truth his soul was conscious of. It 
led Plotinus to include in his mystical ecstasy a vague sense of 
beautiful ideas and outline the orthodox Neoplatonic doctrine that 
the soul is the Pierean Spring of all aesthetic experience, that 
the beauty, truth and goodness of external objects have their 
existence by virtue of reflecting their archetypes in the fine balance 
and purity of the human soul, and that while this inner experience 
shows us beauty and the expression of it in external nature is 
copied in mimetic art, yet neither the beauty we see nor the art 
we produce. neither the aesthetic act nor the artistic fact, can 
be rationally identified or considered functionally the same in 
scope or power. Again, Campenella in his Poetica calls beauty 
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the good sign (of Power, Wisdom, Love) and ugliness the bad 
sign (of impotence, folly and disaffection). But these are our 
impressions, our own readings from life about us; things in 
themselves are neither beautiful nor ugly, they only appear so 
by adjectival predication and other attributions from our affec- 
tions and aversions. They might have inherent power sufficient 
for the consummation of their own specific function in life, and 
yet be wholly impotent to serve any extraneous purpose such as 
our pleasure or employment might desire of them. 

This automorphic solipsism in metaphysics was still being 
argued and tacked onto ethics and art-theories by the 17th Century 
geometers and empiricists, but in the next century Cartesianism 
was shown to be too abstruse and too coldly aloof from the actual 
aesthetic situation which is essential to both conscience and artis- 
tic genius. Locke anticipated Fichte and Schelling by compromis- 
ing our experience of pragmatic particulars into one grand 
triumphant piece of personal identity between sensation and ob- 
jective idea. Shortly afterward Baumgarten’s famous treatise on 
‘Aesthetik showed that the science of sensible knowledge should 
proceed straitway to distinguish between sensible facts and mental 
facts, a clear distinction which lay the foundation for Kant’s 
great Critique and Hegel’s Aesthetik. Kugler’s realism from 
ancient art hardly justified his attempted refutation of Hegel’s 
idealism as to the origin of art when he had previously agreed 
with the latter that “the end of art must lie in something different 
from the purely formal imitation of what we find given, which 
in any case can bring to the birth only tricks and not works of 
ant’? 

Some of the modern Hegelians like Caird and Croce have 
given his notion about the ideal origin of art a pragmatic turn 
by saying that the hypostasis of abstract fancies, ideals or senti- 
ments into (supposedly) real existences is practically as good 
as if they were facts of life, at least any notion so taken will 
exercise as much influence as if it were objectively real and true. 
It seems to me this is probably a variety of Aristotle’s hysteron 
proteron, the fallacy of putting the cart before the horse or putting 
one’s ideas in front of the experiences which originated and now 
sponser them, giving reverse order to our empirical derivations 
as tho reality depended upon our growth of perception and 
rationalized schematism of knowledge, instead of the true situa- 
tion which is that Reality was there first and all of our experi- 
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ence and knowledge are derivative products of contact with and 
sentient response to its numerous stimuli. We depend on Reality, 
not Reality on us; and any effort to hypostasize the latter notion 
js a fallacy similar to that of romantic irony or conceptual solips- 
ism. True art and genuine moral sense never rise out of the 
superficial egotism which was at the bottom of Schlegel’s or 
Tieck’s romantic irony, for this was really a misapplication of 
Fichte’s principle that every man’s philosophy must necessarily 
start and end with what he knows of himself, and that means 
humility; it is never any blatant function of the superiority-com- 
plex which assumes that we live above the world unamenable to 
the laws of God and Cosmos, immune from any penalty or 
prosecution. 

The solipsistic fallacy in epistemology, holding that only one’s 
personal subjective states of consciousness can be known, has 
been shown by Bradley and Munsterberg to be proven by the 
fact that the subjective cannot be made objective and still be 
actively thinking, the moment of activity must be past before it 
can be made objective. Canning Schiller’s heroic rescue with 
new definitions and the suggestion that “any I will do” really 
throws the whole question over the fence among the thistles 
of egotism and rhyomistic sanction. No one but an imbecile 
denies that there are other minds, other states of consciousness, 
and other sorts of knowledge than our own; he has power to 
see and understand why there is no exclusiveness of the noetic 
process, no empirical preclusion except it be caused by functional 
incapacity, and no agnoiance except what is caused by non-con- 
sciousness, misdirection or incompetence. Of course, each one of 
us may speak authoritatively of “my experience”, but not in phil- 
osophical code nor any other ambitious scientific analogy. The 
proper defense of philosophy (and this includes both ethics and 
aesthetics) against solipsism is not in juggling the ambiguities of 
private consciousness, but a closer and more rigorous analysis 
and validation of all men’s experience of and aspiration to identify 
themselves with external reality. They are honest enough to 
admit that the external world is there first so far as each indi- 
vidual mind is concerned and that the latter’s development out 
of infancy only takes place thru contact and response, either with 
such external reality or to the instruction from others who have 
been over the same road. 

The moral aesthetic is no gig harbor for retired mariners: 
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it demands that the human mind and spirit be vigorous with life 
and ideal purpose, love of the ever-elusive Truth and Beauty which 
are such a large ingredient in the makeup of all the good things of 
life. Its first requisite, I believe, is the zetetic spirit handed down by 
the purer Pyrrhonism of modern scientific research which will be 
about all that shall really redeem our future thinkers from the 
too habitual obscurantism of dogmatic tradition and chauvinistic 
authority. It at least has a free eye for Plato’s “fair and good”, 
because one of its surest maxims is that there is no human com- 
petence of faculty capable of putting any defensible disguise of 
finality on man-made conceptions of truth and reality; and if 
these be indeterminate, how much more elusive and eternally in- 
_triguing are Beauty, Justice, and all the other divine hierarchic 
essences! This new “spirit of research” does not hold any de- 
vout converse with possessive hypotheses or finality-notions; 
its primary ideal is one of pure conation, and by pure conation 
it means more than bare intellectual tendency, it means the 
voluntary aesthetic desire, the philosophical unrest, the moral 
anxiety to be up and doing, and its affective impulses are always 
positive and melioristic. In aesthetic pursuits especially there 
shall be no stoppage because the conative affections reach farther 
than bare animation and hedonistic satisfaction, they supply a 
driving force which aims to keep urging the subject on until he 
responds by giving some positive expression to the volonté, streben, 
or conatus of his erstwhile latent genius. They are the eidolons 
of all artistic birth and rebirth. 

All man’s dreams and all man’s experiences fall within the 
scope of life in this world; none of them ever being sufficiently 
bizarre and exotic to prove that they had an other-wordly origin. 
So too do all man’s efforts and ideals aim at some effect in this 
world, its enlightenment, amusement or meliorism; not to any 
problematical’ delectation of the astral realm before or after 
the present mundane existence. This is a real distinction and 
has a universal scope as being inclusive of all human history, 
made and yet to be made; it covers all of those climacteric 
culture-epochs found so inspiring and exhortant in the past, and 
will be able to cover all those vaster epochs of knowledge and 
civilized progress (meaning genuine cosmopolitan culture) which 
will attend when man has succeeded in navigating from world 
to world in the interstellar spaces. A good piece of advice 
to remember when facing this or any similar situation is to keep 
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faith in Beauty, Truth and Justice, keep faith with the Universe 
of Life where these three supernal entities find their fertile 
fiower in the mind and soul of Man, keep faith with the cosmic 
continuity, integrity and sobriety because it is under their benef- 
cent dispensation that man has power and inclination to be 
philosopher, saint or sturdy citizen. Or, if not capable of this 
stipreme confessional, then at least seek the heroic calibre of 
aspirants, those dilettanti who have learned to believe that great 
men do mean what they say, and that it is both unnecessary and 
inexcusable for us to feel that we are morally below their level 
or have any good reason to misunderstand their counsel unless 
we first adulterate it with our own superficiality and stupidity. 
On the other hand, we should not take too seriously to those 
philosophical baroques whose authors seem wilfully perverse and 
anxious only to create some odd monstrosity of logic or interpre- 
tation. If they stopped at the normal material limits of grandeur 
and magnificent proportions, at the normal skill-limits of an orig- 
inal intricacy of design and definite symbolic function, their crea- 
tions would be more readily appreciated and perhaps become 
immortal. But when they rush headlong after more and more 
grotesque, ill-balanced and exaggerated combinations of functional 
skill and material structure they are treading dangerously close 
to the edge of fallacy and mesalliance, and the works they pro- 
duce cannot help but border on the penumbral limbo of the ugly, 
the degenerate, the decadent and irrational. Men of soberer minds 
know that the Universe is not an exotic baroque of such wierd 
construction, but is founded on such plain and incontrovertible 
facts as continuous law, conservation of energy, integral causality, 
functional sufficiency, and melioristic economy. They know that 
even tho it is seen as a multiple cycle of various orders, it is 
still a Cosmos, a homogenous continuum, and not a chaos of con- 
flicting destinies and heterogeneous disjunction. And following 
this primary pattern on out to their daily affairs they will be 
morally sober, not hysterical or intoxicated by fickle sentiment; 
they will above all renounce the casuist counsel of those false 
cymini sectors who trifled with moral law and learning in Bacon’s 
day and go back to the exemplary conduct of that original splitter 
of cummin seed (Antoninus Pius) who was honestly scrupulous 
and diligent to inquire into all the evidence so as to know the 
true merits of every case that was brought before his attention. 
Man’s art can never be any nobler than his morality, and if 
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his morality is at its best when patterned after the laws which 
govern the cosmic order then it behooves him to know these 
laws and how they function in maintaining the cosmic order if he 
expects to validate his art or justify his conduct. If the Uni- 
verse 1s a pure synechism of being then its reality, truth, law, 
justice, beauty and intelligence are also continuous, knowable and 
exemplary; but if it is a broken fugue instead of a divine har- 
mony, 1f it is a discordant and disparate series of pluralistic 
masses, heterogenous and disjunctive, then we have little need 
to try knowing it in the customary guise of order and progressive 
function because terms such as continuity, law, logical schematism 
or any other hypothesis supplied by our intellectual integrity 
would be alien and quite meaningless. But it seems a cruel 
paradox that what little skill and knowledge we do have should 
be so reasonably efficient on the basis of law and order, if 
the same schematism is not continuous and commonly operative 
thruout the Universe. Still, it is quite possible that all the 
law, order, purpose, destiny or other rationalia schematici which 
can ever enter our field of conscious conception are only the 
terminology of our own particular phase of the cosmic cycle. 
Accordingly we could not expect to know anything about such 
other phases as might be, for instance, quite non-human, non- 
rational, non-moral or of any nature whatsoever that is different 
from or metempirical to the section of Reality that we know. 
If the Universe is a true multiversal continuum, in contradis- 
tinction to the synechistic continuum) then it is not homogene- 
ous of any one particular conceptual or biological series thru- 
out; it would be heterogeneous, to be sure, but not necessarily 
discordant or conflicting, it would be knowable severally rather 
than wholly, each to each rather than all to all. It would be 
paralogistic (Greek meaning) rather than dyslogistic, paralogical 
and disjunctive rather than analogical and conjunctive, and in 
the functions which each cycle contained there would be no 
slightest feature duplicated in any of the other cycles; while each 
one was a “perfect” field in itself, in the sense of being self- 
contained and self-sufficient, there would not necessarily have 
to be any common bond of relation or law between any particu- 
lar couple or group because that would be in conflict with the 
infinite disjunction. Such a Multiverse would be an unlimited 
field of both alien and exotic features, each part would be un- 
imaginable and considered impossible to its neighbor; it would 
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be an endless scene of various function, forms of evolutionary 
process, prelogical and paralogical causality, discrete differentia of 
themistic application, and no amount of synthetic analysis would 
be able to reach all the different phases of the various cycles of 
the existential medley. No conceptual aggregate of theories in 
or out of logical series would be able to cover the whole field 
any more than any possible aggregate of divisions or collection 
of points can be said to fill up a continuous line; there would 
still be values, viewpoints, apercus and dreams left over and 
not accounted for. Einstein and the relativists have tried to 
domesticate some of the alien and exotic phases of this Multi- 
verse by inventing curved space and returning cycles of time, but 
I doubt whether any intelligence in this humanly-known series 
can devise any trick or procedure adequate to overcome the inter- 
cosmic disjunction and effect conscious experience of what is 
real and true, beautiful or good, in some other different Cosmos. 
It might very well be that our whole Universe, solar system, 
earth and human evolution are only the one single phase that 
we are capable of knowing and philosophizing about; we have no 
intimation what the other phases may be like, it seems sufficient 
for us to be only conscious of their possibility. 

However the future cosmologists will look upon this very 
interesting inquiry, I cannot give further space to its discussion 
here; I only mentioned it as having some slight bearing on our 
ethics and aesthetics, especially in the argument that we have 
cosmic patterns and continuous analogies from the Universe itself 
for all our moral laws and lapses, all our arts and deceits, all our 
genius, taste and righteousness. In a more casual and customary 
feld of inquiry I will devote a few concluding paragraphs to the 
historical viewpoint as a means of matching the culture-epochs of 
man’s brief intellectual career against the cosmic orderliness of 
his spiritual power and expression in the functions of Morality 
and Art. 

There is no antinomy between Morality and Art in the sense 
that there is a very apparent one between Morality and History. 
Where Morality is concerned with the sphere of volitional expres- 
sion and realization, Art is concerned with the sphere of aesthetic 
creation and delight, functions which depend mainly upon sensu- 
ous feeling, conative inspiration, spiritual insight, and intellectual 
symbolism. Art is therefore a moral activity (when it is good or 
true Art), but it is not Morality, this being the blanket term 
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covering all of man’s various titles to rectitude, sobriety, honor 
and attention to duty. Art becomes a subject-matter of moralism 
only when we seek to analyze its means and purpose or when we 
seek to appreciate its creative destiny or temporary enjoyment 
and cultural effect. Where moralism is normally attentive to the 
principals and practices on which virtue and happiness are founded, 
Art per se is attentive in its proper functions only to those sym- 
bols from Nature and human genius which represent Beauty or 
Sublimity and their various proportions. History is a concrete 
field, not nearly so abstract and symbolical as Art, and hence 
presents many features far more easily contrasted against the 
rational morality of man in numerous more or less definite anti- 
nomies. Man’s historical progress is only the last laboring travail 
of his cosmic gestation; it does not cover his deep-rooted and 
more or less unconscious heritage of inclination, passion, dream or 
desire out of the penumbral geological past; neither does it take 
into account any of the numerous chemical origins, structural 
modifications, functional experiments, vital transformations or 
mental tropisms which certainly went into the makeup of his 
body, mind and spirit when History does begin to record some 
of his antics and anticipations, some of his struggles, failures and 
victories. 

This prehistorical phase of man’s derivation is the only field 
from which to draw any admissible evidence supporting the notion 
of palingenesis in the dual personality of the modern vulgarian. 
It offers the only just excuse for the dualistic moralist’s taking 
Gadarean refuge in that specious Apollinarian irenic which tried 
to show man’s soul dually composed of bestial and divine, im- 
becile and rational elements. This subterfuge might have served 
for the time being to get around the Athanasian problem of the 
homoousion, but it is as outgrown and repulsive today as it was 
in the days of the Ephesian Synod when Nestorius and his neo- 
Arianism were condemned. Modern ethics does not look upon 
man as any longer the theriastic apex of creation; he is no longer 
bestial in his nether nature but merely selfish, ignorant and sus- 
ceptible; epithets of stupidity, weakness, passion or folly now cover 
the Gadarean theriasm of a bestial ancestry. How differently 
would our real history read if its terminology was not subject to 
the same egotism which writes and reads the one we do have! 

Morality and Art, like History and Art, have mutual honors 
and service; under the same clearance-index they show a melioris- 
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tic reading and even the main features on their table of contents 
are the same. They share a common influence in making every 
man worthy of his neighbor’s friendly trust; they are joint mes- 
serigers telling us of the cultural loyalty which survives in every 
leading nation as it gradually outlives and outgrows the achieve- 
ments of its predecessor. The industrial arts, even more cogently 
than the fine arts, attest the historical value and melioristic signifi- 
cance of this survival, whether it be properly exponential and 
symbolic of spiritual or of worldly goods, whether the ethical 
function is of equal power and persuasion with the material or 
commercial. A certain critical accuracy is as possible on this 
ground as any other cycle of precision which aims to be both 
aesthetically appreciative and philosophically competent; it will lay 
large store by the full historical development of human genius 
in the progressive order of the culture-epochs which have marked 
the rise of man from savagery and barbarism. It shows that this 
development may be validated de facto from the innate creative 
power of genius or it may be defended de jure from the irre- 
sistible eidolons which urge or drive the genius on to realize 
his high aesthetic dream. In either case, by fact of being a 
genius or by righteous law of aesthetic will, his spiritual develop- 
ment is proven valid and commendable; but only as it is really 
moral and culturally progressive is it justly defensible as a unit, 
and individual factor, in the more general meliroism of the world 
and the cutural advancement of human civilization. It is not 
enough that each genius, or even each nation or age, should merely 
repeat the cycle of previous historical culture; it must go on, 
carrying the torch of civilization farther along the path of human 
evolution. If they do not perform this service generously and 
with masterly dispatch, I have my doubts whether they are genu- 
inely moral and artistically creative. Real genius is always both 
responsible and refreshing in every phase of art production, moral 
power and spiritual insight. These are the tokens of aesthetic 
survival, these are the capacities which make genius immortal. 


SOMETHING TO: TIE TO 


BY FREDERICK S. HAMMETT 


sie HREADING the magazine is a stumbling, wondering grop- 
ing for clearance. For clearance from the chaos which the 
inadequacy of man’s conception of life’s basis has brought us to. 
The thinking, writing man is but vioicing in new query, but more 
urgently, the age long need of mankind for some stable, trust- 
worthy point of attachment of belief. It is not only faith which 
man wants, it is belief. 

In the maze which surrounds the kernal of truth there is but 
one path that leads to the goal of mind peace, and man has not 
yet found that path. He has followed many leaders along many 
of the ways, confident of the journey’s end, only to find each 
road splitting up into a multiplicity of by-paths, no one of which 
brings him to rest. Most of mankind to-day has given up the 
quest and the following of the self-appointed leaders. It has come 
out of the maze and congregating around the entrance, passes 
the time of waiting for discovery of the right road in worried, 
incoherent, almost frenzied striving to forget that there is a 
haven to be obtained. It despairs of stccess and turns to the 
anodyne of momentary intensive interest in life’s superficialities. 
The anodyne which protects it from its disappointment and from 
its fear of the unknown. 

Man having nothing to tie to save himself, because he only 
knows himself, strives for himself only. But give him some- 
thing to tie to, some recognition of universality instead of in- 
dividual detachment, and he will cease this struggle for the self 
and obtain that mind peace he so fundamentally needs. His 
selfishness, his suspicion of his fellow, his envy, his greed, his 
hate is merely engendered by the fear of engulfment. Once this 
is gone and mind peace is attained, he will see what of real value 
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there is in the world about him and stop his mad scramble for 
the temporary satisfying but fundamentally fleeting pleasures. 

True it is that a few searchers still start out intrepidly to 
solve the maze; but they either become repulsed because of its 
complexity or end up in some terminal canaliculus wildly shout- 
ing that they have found the haven. But from this mankind 
turns away because it sees the shouting is but the self-hypnosis 
of a woefully scared mortal. 

Man, unable to understand the basis of the universe; awed by 
its manifestations; cowed by its relative immensity and fearsome 
for his existence and future conceived a Great Spirit. He wor- 
shipped this in fear and trembling. He built altars to it. He 
sacrificed to it. He raised images to it. He crusaded for it. He 
fought with and killed and persecuted his fellows because of 
differences of opinion over it. He never stopped to think that these 
differences of opinion were the products of man’s imagination, and 
that since men were different men’s opinions must necessarily be 
also different. He called the Great Spirit, Pragapati, Brahman, 
Jahveh, Zeus, God. His worship, his altars, his sacrifices, his 
crusades, his wars and his persecutions have been of no avail, 
for they have not brought him mind peace and freedom from the 
fear of the unknown universe. As he was ten thousand years 
ago, so is he to-day ignorant and afeared of what he cannot com- 
prehend. But he is in worse state because one after another 
of the paths which have promised so much have turned out to be 
blind alleys against the walls of which he beats his head in vain. 
And this is leading to despair the reaction to which depends on 
the individual and the mass reaction to the individual discourage- 
ment. 

Belief in the gods alone, the anthropomorphic divinities, has 
failed. Belief in the powers of intermediation of the self-ap- 
pointed ministers and priests has passed. Belief that contempla- 
tion, study, introspection and education in thinking would lead 
to shelter from the immensity of existence has not sufficed. And 
finally we find that our belief that Science would give the solu- 
tion is but gritty ashes. Since it was the knowledge of the un- 
known that was and has been sought, it is but natural that man 
has put his faith in those who have been unravelling the secrets 
of the unknown. True it is that material benefits have aecrued 
to mankind from scientific investigation. True it is that life has 
been made a lesser evil for a greater number than ever before 
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and all through the efforts of the delvers into nature’s secrets. 
But this is inadequate, it does not satisfy the fundamental crav- 
ing for freedom from fear of the universe nor does it bring the 
mind peace desired. In fact as one fact after another has been 
disclosed, the recognition of the ruthlessness of natural laws has 
tended to bring man more and more under the dominion of this 
primal fear. His relative insignificance in the general scheme of 
things has appalled him, and he turns to the excitement of the 
moment for forgetting. 

So far then the belief in gods, the belief in the intermediaries 
between man and the gods, the belief in the power of education 
and the belief in Science as a source of illumination have one and 
all failed of their good intent. They have failed because man has 
been trying to define the indefinable. He has been trying to limit 
by definition the illimitable. He has been trying to make finite 
the infinite. One cannot think of an infinite space which an act 
of the mind can not extend. One cannot think of anything so 
small but what it can be still further divided. Man has made 
God in his own image. Many men; many images; many gods. 
And no one of them true individually, but all of them containing 
an essence of verity because they recognise the essence of in- 
finity. They can never be true because it is impossible to make 
finite the infinite. Common sense should tell that to attempt 
to put a fence around the infinite is futile. It is a waste of 
mental power. It is illogical and leads to chaos. The history 
of man’s anthropomorphizing of the infinite shows this, if the 
present state of affairs is not sufficient proof of the thesis. Man 
can have a satisfactory conception of the infinite without defini- 
tion. Man can have also a conception of an all pervading power 
associated with the infinite without expressing this power in terms 
of dynes or ergs. This power can be conceived of as infinite. It 
can be called, for simplicity, the Universal Spirit. It need not 
be defined, or limited, or enclosed in man built fences. There 
is no need to shape this Universal Spirit in the form of man. 
In fact so to do is downright silly. For if it is Universal it is 
in all things, and man is but one of many widely different things. 
A composite of some sixteen or more of the chemical elements 
of the universe. How really ridiculous it is to conceive of the 
Universal Spirit existing in the shape taken by the various com- 
binations of these sixteen elements found in nature. Which 
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shape shall we use? I leave that to the judgement of the 
reader. 

Some centuries before the Christian era the ancient Hindus 
conceived of this Universal Spirit. Being quite human they in- 
vested it -with human attributes, mostly generative, and called it 
Pragapati. But their conception still held traces of the infinite 
and the indefinable. Notwithstanding the elaborated addenda 
given to the original idea there still runs through the Hindu 
philosophy the thread of the Universality of the Infinite. The 
beauty of this original and ancient conception is that each indi- 
vidual carries in him a representative portion of the Universal 
Spirit. Thus a recognition of man’s participation in and being a 
part of the universe was had. Is there not here staring us in 
the face a solution of man’s query? Is not the recognition that 
each of us bears within him a flame of the Universal Spirit which 
is inextinguishable, and which unites him with the universe as 
a whole an adequate basis for the development of mind peace? 

What of where we come from, of where we go, of who or 
what made us? Is this really important? We cannot answer 
these questions, nor will we be ever able to, and so why torment 
ourselves with vain speculations that bring no permanent peace. 
Why not tie to this something we can conceive of, this flame 
of Universal Spirit within each of us? Why quarrel over the 
words of an incompletely translated record of two thousand years 
ago? Why say that this way or that points to mind peace when 
experience shows that the idea is false? Why not learn to tie 
to each other by the common bond of possession of the flame of 
the Universal Spirit? Tie to each other and depend on each other, 
not through sentimentality or emotional reactions, but through 
the upstanding recognition that our essence of universality makes 
us one in spirit and in aim. Here is something to tie to that is 
definite because bounded by our own bodies. Here is something 
that we can understand, something which comes within the bounds 
of our intelligence. A human being is not an indefinite, unlimited 
thing, but a tangible corporate reality. In him there burns the 
flame of the Universal Spirit and on him as the carrier of this we 
should put our dependence. Let’s try it. 


PETTY ADVENTURE AND GREAT 


BY WINFRED RHOADES 


Bree went the drum. Toot! toot-a-toot! went the horn. 
And Sammy stopped to look. It was only a scrubby little 
band, out to herald a sorry little show, but Sammy’s feet were 
stuck fast until the seductive thing had gone by. In the middle 
of the next block the lure was a throng in front of a newspaper 
office where magaphone announcements were being made, and 
a score was being chalked up on a big board. A little farther 
on it was the sight of a man displaying mechanical toys on. the 
edge of the sidewalk that halted Sammy’s steps.. Next it was the 
enticement of a bakeshop window. 

And so it went all down the street until a sudden clangor from 
a steeple clock rent the air. Then, startled into real action at 
last, Sammy began to run. But when he reached the railway 
station, breathless and with legs all a-tremble because of the 
mad pace at which he had sprinted, the engine bell was dinging 
its last ding in the distance, and some swirling dust was about 
all that Sammy could see of the train vanishing beyond the ena 
of the platform. 

He had lost his great day. For momentary whimwhams he 
had tossed away the ecstatic surprises his uncle had planned, the 
thrilling stories his uncle would have told, the enchanting com- 
panionship his uncle would have given. And worse! He had 
lost—though he knew it not—the great results that afternoon’s 
excursion would have had. For it would have changed all his 
future, and made his life a far more interesting thing, and a far 
more significant, than it ever became. 

Sammy is grown up now, but he is still the same. He takes 
no interest in anything beyond the end of his nose. He shuts 
in the eyes of his mind and soul to short horizons and paltry 
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visions. He trifles with what really matters, and lets the petty 
ensnare his feet. He gives himself to mean adventure instead of 
to great. He yields his time to the tinsel trivialities that are al- 
ways clamorous, he rattles his tongue over the vapid phrases of 
the moment’s vogue, he uglifies himself in accordance with the 
sartorial comicality of the hour, he cultivates no ideal beyond that 
of being a machine-made man, a standardized duplication of what 
he sees about him. If commercialized sport is, in the eyes of his 
crowd, a more weighty matter than the League of Nations or .the 
rate of democracy, so it is to him also. Instead of eagerly seek- 
ing splendid enlightenments and lifting himself up to great-minded 
and great-hearted contacts, he gives himself to be a conformer in 
the world, which too often means being a deformer of the world. 
Deep human understanding and the spirit of magnanimous friend- 
liness—these things are to him of small consequence as compared 
with the Me, Mine, and Now for which he continually pushes. 
Never does he give himself the excitement of an ardor for 
science, or beauty, or the welfare of those who fare not well, 
or the great thoughts the mind can rise up to, or the possibilities 
of his own soul. 

It is easy to be little. You let yourself run with the crowd. 
You immerge yourself in a daily round of futile twitterings and 
hootless doings. You yield to the siren voices that continually call, 
“Oh, you must do this!” or, “You must read that!” You persuade 
yourself that you are thinking when really you are nothing but the 
echo of an echo. You suffer the crowd to determine the spending 
of your money, the use of your precious time, the affections of 
your heart, the destiny of your soul. 

The value of life comes not so. It comes from daring—and 
caring—to turn away from fiddle-faddle, and to set out upon high 
adventure: lone adventure if need be at first. From earliest times 
each better form of existence, whether physical or spiritual, per- 
sonal or collective, has come into being because some lower form 
has dared put its trust in some quality, some power, that the 
previous life upon earth had not dared to trust. The result—and 
the history of the world is witness to this—-has justified the aban- 
donment of the lower and the trust in the higher. The keynote of 
history is adventure. Whatever progress the world has made, 
whatever progress man has made since his advent in the world, 
has come about because the call to adventure has been listened to, 
and because with that the level of daring has continually been 
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raised. The principle is just as true now as ever it was in all 
time. Whatever progress shall yet be made by the world or by any 
mdividual one of us developing humans will come as the result of 
adventuring, and of daring to raise the level of adventuring to its 
highest possible point, whether it be adventuring with body, mind, 
heart, or spirit. 

Sammy thinks that by talking about his investments, or about 
the prominent people with whom he has acquaintance, or about the 
offices he has held, or about the places to which he has travelled, 
he makes himself seem desirable to this individual or that group 
that he has an eye to. And so he strives and strains to make an 
impression. It is a pitiful sort of upside-downness. Dimension of 
soul is what makes a man worth knowing: not fortune nor dress 
nor station nor power, but bigness of the intrinsic selfi—a mind 
that is interesting, judgments that are sound, speech that is 
creatively suggestive, a heart that holds the entire world in its 
capacious lovingness, a soul that has height and depth and length 
and breadth, a spirit that is really alive. If there is in a man 
something that is finely impressive, it will be discovered without 
any straining on his part. And that is really what the world is 
ever looking for, and ever responsive to, notwithstanding its seem- 
ing preoccupation with littleness. 

Mere contact with marvels—and we can easily fill our years 
with that—does not of itself make for life that is worth the living. 
Fierce gyration day after day and night after night is more likely 
to result as in that farm machine called a separator, and drive all 
the cream out of life. To not a few of us that is the sobering 
question that the soul of the universe puts: Are you living, or only 
yvrating? “And therefore swink and sweat”—I like the vividness 
of that fourteenth-century Cloud of Unknowing—‘and therefore 
.swink and sweat in all that thou canst and mayest, for to get thee 
a true knowing and a feeling of thyself as thou art.” 

“Poor Cousin Maud! I wonder when she stopped growing 
writes an old lady in a letter; and adds: “I wonder if that is a 
disease that anybody: can foresee, and forestall!’ The writer of 
the letter is several years older than the person of whom she 
speaks, but at eighty-three she is more of a woman than she was 
at forty-three. She thinks bigger thoughts. She reads bigger 
books. She bears heavy burdens more constructively, and with 
cheerfulness unknown at middle life. People remark about her 
being so interesting. But Cousin Maud! It was a good many 
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years ago that she stopped growing. Content with her small 
interests and small ways, she had no thought that further growth 
was either possible or desirable. 

It is self-limitation from which we suffer. “We must pity 
minds that do not eat quite as much as stomachs”, wrote Victor 
Hugo. The higher values and greater satisfactions of life are 
those which we, infatuated, suffer to be crowded out. Is it not 
indeed pitiful to see a man whose life has a length of seventy 
years, but a breadth of only twenty and a height of only ten? On 
the other hand, what is finer than to see a man or woman, 
approaching the end of life, who has never ceased to grow, never 
ceased to make his mind more comprehensive, his judgments more 
generous, his dealings with his fellows more helpful, his heart more 
hospitable, his relations with God more vital, more dear, more 
enlarging, more filled with a great confidence and a great joy? 
As long as he lives he tries to lengthen the line of his achieve- 
ments. Never does he shut his heart to the desire for new and 
brave adventure. He begins to paint pictures after he is fifty, he 
begins to write novels after he is sixty, he comes back to life and 
activity and makes his business greater than ever after he is 
seventy, he takes up a new language after he is eighty, he con- 
tinues to write for the press after he is ninety. (I speak of those 
I have known personally or know about.) He tries to add also to 
his breadth-dimension, seeking more knowledge of more things, 
making his heart more roomy to take in the people of China, the 
people of the Balkans, the people of India, the men and women 
and boys and girls who live around the corner in crowds and dirt, 
the men in the prison just across the river, and troubled people 
and suffering people and brave aspiring people wherever they are 
to be found. And knowing that his long, hard education can never 
cease until he has acquired height and depth as well as length and 
breadth, he tries ever more eagerly as the years go by to open his 
mind wide to the mind of God and his spirit to the Spirit of God, 
to lift himself up to illustrious stature of soul. 

But intercourse with great spirits whether through personal 
contact or through books, the solace and inspiration of true friend- 
ship, the pursuit of that which is true and beautiful in thought and 
soul and in the expression of thought and soul—such things as 
these, things that make for the soul’s enlarging, demand the con- 
secration of time. The world is now acquiring, because of the 
increase of machinery and the organization of industry, a leisure 
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such as has never been known before. We must not permit that 
leisure to lead to the thinning of life and decrease in the stature 
of the soul. 

It ought not to be that the world stands amazed more often 
before the marvel of men’s machines, and men’s activities, than 
before the marvel of men’s souls. The passing on of knowledge 
is only the lesser part of any teacher’s work. His more urgent 
task is to stir up in the young things that come to his classroom a 
longing to develop a Self that shall be worth the possessing, and 
a high vision of what such a Self would be. The first business of 
the educator is to create in his pupils some beginning of hunger 
for an enriched mind, wise and enlarged sympathies, a judgment 
that has worth, and a beautified personality. His special task is to 
stimulate those whom he touches so that their spirit shall become 
one that reaches out always after life’s greater meanings and 
values, and makes their daily contacts with their fellows creative 
in their nature. By the possession of things suchias those a man’s 
life is made a thing of moment, and becomes filled with a joy not 
otherwise known. And, as in the larger sense all of us are 
teachers willy-nilly all the while, no one of us can rightly live 
until an energy like that of the true educator’s goes forth from his 
own daily living. 

There is a procreant power in true greatness of soul, which 
begets in the souls that meet that greatness a vision of something 
similar in themselves. Suddenly they find a new thing struggling 
for life within them: a desire to make their dealings with their 
fellow men more deeply honorable: and with that a desire to do 
this other and harder thing also: to make their dealings with them- 
selves continually and splendidly honorable. Then they begin to 
set themselves free from the tyranny of phrases, and to aspire 
after reality whether in conduct or in character or in knowledge 
or in religion. People talk about a warm heart or a cold intellect. 
But why either-or? Is the mind, any less than the heart, an ex- 
pression of the Eternal Spirit? A rightly disciplined mind is not 
a cold thing. It is flaming hot, and adds to the power of an eager, 
glowing heart, passionate to pour itself out upon all needy creation. 
Men and women who are able to think have a duty to think. 
With high integrity are they called to think, for the sake of souls. 
With the good doctor of the Religio Medici, who says, “I make 

not my head a grave, but a treasure, of knowledge; I intend 
no Monopoly, but a community, in learning; I study not for my 
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own sake only, but for theirs that study not for themselves,’’—so 
are they called to use the mind for love’s sake and life’s sake. 

One longs always for the beautiful things that the world makes 
possible. But ever increasingly, as the years go by, one finds him- 
self more hungrily longing for those fundamental sincerities and 
greatnesses in the inmost being that make for the enduring worth 
and greatness of the soul itself. One would have honesty and a 
fine bigness in all thinking about daily demands and problems. The 
maintaining of a high rectitude and magnanimity in one’s attitude 
toward one’s fellow men, whether close at hand or at the antipodes, 
becomes a passion. Nothing short of an actively outreaching good 
will to other men in such practical matters as money and privilege 
and pleasure seems worthy at all. Utter faithfulness always to 
that greater Self which is latent in the lesser Self with which one 
is too, too sadly familiar becomes the soul’s necessity. And with 
that necessity lives another: the necessity of unforgetting and un- 
wavering faithfulness to that same spiritual nature in every person 
one meets, so that he, too, may be helped to hear the call of the 
Eternal Spirit more clearly, to understand the meaning of that 
call, and to give himself to it with glorious abandon. 

These are things that lift one up from pettiness in daily living 
to greatness of adventure as he pegs his onward way. And for 
the cultivation of them there is help. One of the finest bits of 
radiance in all the world’s teaching is that word about the Spirit 
of Truth which shall guide into all the truth souls that will give 
themselves to such guidance; and another is the teaching about the 
Spirit of Power. In those words is greatest courage and joy for 
the soul that hungers for life that is real. Opening itself wide, 
and ever wider as the days go by, to the Spirit of Truth, that soul 
will enter progressively into knowledge of the truth, and increas- 
ingly the truth will enter into it. That soul, living now in this 
world, will find itself at the same time living more consciously with 
universals and eternals. It will find itself more truly living. 

Let a soul give itself to such relations, and then becomes it 
the business of life to manifest that illustrious relationship in all 
the doings and judgments and utterances and reactions of daily 
existence. Other men may do as they will: it is his task, the task 
of that soul, without parade but with simple straightforwardness, 
to make it plain that not as an American first of all has he a point 
of view to give the world, not as a white man or a black man or a 
red man or a yellow man, not as a business man or a laboring man, 
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not as a young man or an old man, but as a man who is living 
under a high dedication. In his intercourse with other souls he 
will stay not always on the level of triviality, but will adventure 
up to the levels of real significance. In his dealings with himselt 
he will adventure his mind with the great books, the great thinkers, 
end not confine himself to the petty. He will train himself to find 
his amusement in things that lead to the real values of life, and 
not just in those that are mere time-consumers. In his work he 
will take for his pacemaker the greater craftsmen and not the 
lesser. He will know that it is better to be ambitious for an edu- 
cation than for a degree, for results than for rewards, for realities 
than for appearances. 

The life of the idealist is bound to be one of pain. First of all 
he longs for perfection in himself, and because the old ugliness is 
so hard to be rid of his days again and again are darkened with 
bitterness. He looks at people with longing, and wants to see them 
rising up to what they might be, and because so many seem content 
te give themselves over to that which is futile, he is made to 
stiffer. He longs passionately for beauty, beauty of things and 
beauty of souls, and because there is so much absolutely un- 
necessary unloveliness in the world, heartache is set for his portion. 

But if he who takes the ideal for his beloved companions with 
the cross, he companions also with joy. Beauty, wherever he does 
find it, thrills him with poignant delight. Longing for a per- 
fection such as never yet was, but which he believes must come 
because he believes in God, he gives himself with a zest to life’s 
greatest adventure, the adventure of the soul, and follows it high- 
heartedly whatever the vicissitudes through which it may lead. 
And deep in his soul joy lives continually because he knows that, 
making himself a partner of the everlasting God, the everliving 
Christ, the ever-near creative Spirit of love and truth and joy and 
life, he is making himself a partner of everlasting victory and ever- 
lasting greatness, and a sharer in those sovereign possessions. 
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ASPIRATION 
BY FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 


I saw a fountain leap up to the sky, 
A thousand times I saw it leap and fall: 
Each time it fell, it sank with piteous cry, 
Then sprang again up toward the shining wall. 


I saw a rose-bud, near a cottage door, 

Unfold to heaven its wealth of petals round, 
It burst in striving to unfold them more, 

And shed its perished beauty o’er the ground. 


I saw a flame creep toward its father Sun, 
I saw it climbing, climbing toward its goal, 
I saw it smoulder where it was begun, 
I closed my eyes and wept,—“My Soul,—My Soul’. 


HAS CHRISTIANITY A FUTURE? 


BY CHARLES C. CLARK 


Glee are reasons for thinking that Christianity may not be the 
religion of the future, or even retain its historical significance. 
tarian divisions and rivalries are against it. These are not new but 
reach back to the earliest beginnings of Christianity and have greatly 
impeded its progress. The longing for Christian unity on the part 
of some of its representative votaries in all ages is both beautiful 
and pathetic and shows how thoroughly they deplored this almost 
fatal deficiency. Some of these divisions within Christianity are the 
result of doctrine, some of polity or government, some of usage and 
custom, and some are based on sacrament and worship. It is all too 
evident, however, that the number of Christian sects could be very 
greatly reduced and that the sectarian interest is, or seems to be for 
many more important than Christianity itself. That Christianity has 
been greatly weakened, and is weakened today, because of these 
numerous sects and divisions will hardly be denied. That there must 
in the nature of the case, be some divisions, will be most readily 
affirmed. Unity of thought in any sphere of endeavor is not easily 
attained, and is not yet in sight. Armenianism and Calvanism in the 
sphere of theology are no more compatible ideas than determinism, 
and indeterminism in the sphere of philosophy. Monarchy and 
democracy are likewise incompatible ideas. 

Sacerdotalism and Quaker simplicity are at variance with each 
other. Granting then that there is at present no possible promise of 
Christain unity, there are still too many divisions, too many Christian 
sects, too many that are needless, useless, a mere expression of folly, 
waste, and senseless rivalry. Sometimes this sectarianism is likened 
to a military force, separate in its parts, but united with regard to its 
objective. The comparison is not well made. The waste, the dupli- 
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cation of effort, the petty antagonisms within Christianity are too 
pronounced to make the comparison worth while. The result, as 
many see it, means depleted vitality and final dissolution. 


A second reason why Christianity gives little promise of being 
the religion of the future, is its numerical disparity. Statistics are 
very uncertain and unreliable at best, especially in relation to the 
religious faiths of mankind. Still they are a help to some extent in 
the sphere of religion and in other spheres. In respect to Christianity 
the latest statistics show clearly that it is almost hopelessly inferior 
in numbers as compared with the other religious forces of the world. 
The disparity as presented by Christian authority itself is something 
like four hundred millions. Unless some catastrophe not now in 
sight, overtakes the non-Christian cults, Christianity need hardly ex- 
‘pect to convert or to absorb these millions. And yet Christianity has 
always been a missionary faith; has presented itself always as the 
only true and valid religion, and one that is eventually to absorb all 
others. The study of comparative religion, in more recent years, 
however, has changed the whole aspect of religion in many respects, 
while the history of Christianity clearly demonstrates that in many 
ways it is not different or superior to other cults, whether living or 
dead. . 

A third reason why Christianity is not likely to become the re- 
ligion of the future is the unreliability of its histo.ical and literary 
foundations. While Christianity bases its claims on subjective ex- 
perience, and makes its appeal to experience, it is by no means a sub- 
jective faith only. It is, or is supposed to be, historical in origin, with 
an historical and literary background on which its subjective life 
depends. Assuming the background, the experience follows. With- 
out the background, in part or in whole, the subjective experience 
called Christian must or at least may undergo a change. This is just 
what has occurred, and is occurring all around us—the historical and 
literary foundations on which the Christian structure has been raised 
is for many beginning to crumble and fall, and the subjective ex- 
perience has suffered accordingly. This is the disadvantage that all 
religions have to meet that depend almost entirely on some personal 
founder, some incident, movement or miracle of history to create 
a valid religious experience. Christianity therefore can be, and is no 
exception in this respect. The records on which so much depends 
and often accepted are open to investigation, study, approval or 
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attack with each succeeding age, and each advance in knowledge. 
The Christian records—the New Testament scriptures—have for the 
last century or more been subjected to the keenest criticism and the 
most unrelenting scrutiny for the sole purpose of ascertaining the 
truth in relation to these scriptures—their origin, validity, purpose 
and content. The results obtained have brought about a tremendous 
change of thought in regard to these early documents. As the know- 
ledge acquired becomes more widely diffused it cannot but add to the 
decreasing influence of the historical background on which Christian- 
ity is so dependent, and greatly impair its future. 

A fourth reason why Christianity cannot guarantee its future is 
its almost universal and persistent antagonism of knowledge. This 
is the darkest page in the history of Christianity. What good it has 
done is seriously affected by this unfortunate and unreasonable atti- 
tude toward knowledge, this perpetual and insistent protest against 
the natural use of normal faculties. Almost every where, and at all, 
or most all times, reason has been decried and faith exalted. It is al- 
most unbelievable to what extent Christianity, through its organized 
institutions has gone to retard advancing knowledge. Especially is 
this true in the sphere of natural sciences. The conflict has been a 
long and bitter one, and the end is not yet in view as to when this 
conflict will cease. It would seem that there is nothing the Church or 
Christianity can do, now or ever, to win back the confidence of 
those who know what it has cost real knowledge to acquire its free- 
dom and establish itself. Belief as set over against knowledge, faith 
as set over against reason, this has been the burden of the Christian 
message. The gospels and the epistles are saturated with this spirit. 

Faith is unduly emphasized and knowledge depreciated. Even 
ignorance is sometimes presented as an evidence of the worth of 
Christianity and the recipient of its mysteries. Christanity has fol- 
lowed only too closely the path its makers opened. This opposition 
to knowledge has cost, and is still costing the Church and Christian- 
ity immensely, and may mean ultimate extinction. For it seems cer- 
tain that the religion of the future will not invalidate knowledge or 
eliminate the rational faculties. 

Then too, Christianity is greatly impairing its future by persist- 
ently clinging to the supernatural and emphasizing doctrines that 
have ceased to be acceptable to many, if not discredited entirely. 
There are many who not only believe that the day of miracle is past, 
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but believe moreover that it never was. By clinging to doctrines that 
are more and more becoming untenable as knowledge advances, 
Christianity is fast weakening its influence and apparently hastening 
its decline. To affirm and insist that religion to be valid must neces- 
sarily be associated with such beliefs as miraculous intervention, 
vicarious atonement, Biblical infallibility, physical resurrection, an 
eternity of misery or of bliss is to demand more than many are will- 
ing to grant. It can be seen then that unless Christianity can divest 
itself of doctrines that are becoming more and more objectionable 
and readjust itself to conditions as they actually are, it cannot hope 
to become a universal religion. 

Added to this doctrinal content, and its undoubted retarding 
effect on the future of Christianity is its failure as a moral incentive 
and moral objective. It is the province of all religions to emphasize 
the moral element, and all can be credited with so doing. No religion 
that has ever existed or that now exists, has been wholly indifferent 
to moral obligation. Mistakes there have been, serious and harmful, 
as to what constituted human duty, but no religion has deliberately 
taught that to do evil is better than to do good. All have fallen short 
however, in bringing about a general social betterment for which so 
many earnest individuals have looked and longed. The failure of 
Christianity in this respect is no less conspicuous, if not even more 
conspicuous than other religious systems. Its failure is more con- 
spicuous perhaps, for the reason that its claims, assumptions and 
promises have been more pronounced. Christianity in its earliest be- 
ginning taught that the kingdom of God was at hand. It has claimed 
and still claims to have the authority, power and equipment to 
revolutionize the world morally. What are the facts? Either its. 
claims are unfounded, or it must be charged with wilful, deliberate 
and terrible failure. Either human nature is too degraded for the 
higher ideals ever to become realized, or Christianity is too weak and 
feeble to achieve its purpose. After two thousand years of effort, or 
it may be only seeming effort, the moral status of the world has not 
greatly advanced. And this too in spite of its supernatural claims. 
And the fact that much of the time it has had within its grasp, poli- 
tical and legislative power that could have greatly benefitted the 
world. The real difficulty has been, and is, that Christians themselves 


are without conviction as to the validity and worth of their own cult. 
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Until Christianity therefore, can, or will do better than it has done, 
there is no immediate or remote promise of its perpetuity. 

Another and almost certain reason why Christianity as now 
constituted, cannot possibly be the religion of the future is its dis- 
tinctly sectarian character. Allusion has already been made to the 
sects and divisions within Christianity, but Christianity itself is a 
sect, in the narrowest and strictest sense, and one of the most inhos- 
pitable of religions. Of course this will be denied by many and 
proofs demanded. The proofs are not far to seek. They are to be 
found in the exacting and dogmatic demands of Christianity that 
require belief in the supernatural and the miraculous, or the rejection 
of all those who do not comply with these demands. There is not, 
and never has been, the slightest note of the universal or of real 
tolerance in Christianity. Its way of salvation has been one way 
only, and it will not, and cannot admit of any other. The persistent 
claim that it is the only authorative and revealed religion, it has not 
discarded and has no intention of discarding. But one will say, 
“Does not Christianity teach the fatherhood of God, and the brother- 
hood of man, and is not this universalism?” Yes, this is universal- 
ism of the loftiest kind, but this alone does not constitute Christian- 
ity, or any other one religious system to make it valid. The diffi- 
culty here is, that one is thinking of the ethical content only, when 
the idea of fatherhood and brotherhood is made the essence and core 
of Christianity. It must be remembered however, that Christianity 
has a dogmatic as well as an ethical content; that it is a system of 
thought as well as a way of life; and that it is the dogmatic element 
that has been most pronounced in connection with Christianity. Nor 
can Christianity be divested of dogma and preserve its historical 
connection. Liberalism, so called, in all its forms, so it seems to many 
at least, is manifestly illogical when it tries to eliminate the dog- 
matic element from Christianity and yet retain its name. The attempt 
to go back to the historical Jesus and make a distinction as to what 
he taught, and what Christianity is, or to choose between the religion 
of Jesus and a religion about Jesus does not greatly help. The gos- 
pel records are too vague and too uncertain to make the attempt 
promising, and at times makes Jesus the most imperative and dog- 
matic of men. It seems impossible therefore, since Christianity his- 
torically considered, is a system of thought as well as a way of life, 
to think of it as a universal cult. And after all, what value is there 
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to be attached to a name. When doctrines that have so long been held 
essential to Christianity, when the supernatural and the miraculous 
have been discarded, what is there left to justify the name Christian ? 
If liberalism then, in any or all of its forms, really wishes to establish 
the kingdom of God on earth, and if that kingdom is comprehended 
in the idea of Fatherhood and brotherhood, it would seem that it can 
do so much more rapidly and much more effectively by discarding 
the name Christian. Divine Fatherhood and human brotherhood, 
devotion and social equity do represent the universal. They are not 
sectarian, nor original with Christianity, but have been in the world 
to some extent, and in some measure, ever since religion has passed 
the stage of fetichism. 

If Christianity lacks then the universal note and gives little 
promise of being the ultimate religion, what is to be the future faith 
of mankind? There is no answer to that question at present. All 
that can be said is the future religion must in some sense, be eclectic : 
it will gather from all faiths that have ever been, and now are, and 
by a synthesis create a real and lasting theism, if religion is to be at 
all. For the man who has been able to construct for himself a satis- 
factory substitute for the idea of God, no religion will be needed. 
For others, the basis for the coming faith already exists, namely 
this: “Have we not all one father? Hath not one God created us? 
And, “He hath shewed thee, O man what is good; and what doth the 
walk humbly with thy God.” 

Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love kindness, and to 
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FREEDOM 


BY SIDNEY HOOK 


F FREEDOM, one can say what St. Augustine said of time. 
O “If no one asks me what it is, I know: if I wish to explain it to 
one that asketh, I know not.” (Confessions Book XI, XIV). Yet 
if we know how freedom is attained we are content that we know 
something of what. it is. He who refuses to make a quest until he has 
a bullet proof definition in hand from which he can deduce the object 
of his quest can never proceed far, for either he is pretending to dis- 
cover what he knows already or else raises problems of how what 
is both novel and valid can be inferred without logical sleight-of-hand 
from what is familiar. But it is the method and manner of the dis- 
cussion rather than its matter which lead to confusion in philosophy. 
The deepest source of this confusion can be traced to a tendency to 
convert the distinctions and differences we find in subject matter into 
separations, then to pose the question of how these separations can be 
brought together and end by hopelessly confounding the situation in 
an attempt to deduce one from the other. And yet our understanding 
of natural and social events overtly expressed in our empirical 
practices is not beset with the difficulties that oftimes attend our 
explanation of them. Despite Hegel we never really deduce categor- 
ies from one another. We discover mind in an order of things and 
bodies, and yet we know that minds are not bodies, colors in a series 
of vibrations and yet colors are not vibrations, lines in points and 
points in lines and yet lines are not points, thoughts in an order of 
words and yet words are not thoughts, and so on. The world with 
its latencies and possibilities is given once and for all time and in its 
growth and movement there are revealed different dimensions and 
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aspects which are incommensurable and therefore irreducible. One 
born blind does not know what red or green is merely because he 
knows its vibration number. He may become a physicist but he can 
never paint a landscape. These dimensions, stripping the word of 
its spatial sense, are not created by consciousness but are objective 
discoveries, like the play of light and color upon a mountain peak, 
a temple or a scaffold, all of which have distinct organizations in 
stone and straw of their own. When it is said that the world is 
given once and for all time—a phrase of Mach’s which has provoked 
bitter criticism—the statement is not intended as a proposition in 
logic, but as a presupposition of natural human behavior. It is true 
that a great many things have been discovered from suppositions 
and hypothesis of what the world is not, but these conceptions like 
guesses on a more homely plane, transfer and attribute the characters 
of the world discovered to segments and regions of the world to be 
explored. 

These observations stated baldly may be accepted as so many 
commonplaces until it is understood to what use we intend to put 
them. For following their lead we say that freedom is a fact dis- 
covered in knowledge of an order of necessity or mechanism; or 
that man wins or finds freedom in a world in which he is confronted 
by necessity. Such a statement seems to outrage the sensibilities of 
the tender minded who unwarrantably conclude that an equation has 
been drawn between two conceptions commonly taken to be contra- 
dictory and who feel that there is something logically and ethically 
suspicious in locating human freedom in a mechanical order obvious- 
ly indifferent to human hopes and desires. Then without further 
exctise we are assailed with a great deal of talk about the will being 
free, about psychic indeterminism and mental teleology. 

Now the so-called ‘problem’ of freedom, as I understand it, is 
not primarily an inquiry for psychology but an inquiry for ethics. It 
is not a question of whether the will is free but whether the mind is 
free, or in other words, it is a question of whether man and man’s acts 
in terms of which we read his mind, are free. It is very difficult to un- 
derstand the view which holds that man’s freedom begins where 
natural law ends. that the realm of freedom is outside the realm of 
physical necessity and law. If that were the case such freedom would 
be utterly unintelligible. For consider, what would freedom mean 
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in a world where there is no uniformity, measure or ordered  se- 
quence—what could the free wili or free mind or free man effect or 
accomplish if the objects and things through which that freedom ex- 
pressed itself had no intrinsic order in virtue of which they could be 
transformed, used or enjoyed? In the absence of mechanics how 
would what is called ‘free will’ differ from the fevered fancies of the 
delirious or the extravagant conceits of the insane? As an empiri- 
cal fact it can be shown that when the mind or will—no matter whose 
—expresses its choice it does not intend to open the floodgates to 
gay disorders and chaos but intends rather to introduce additional 
order—to significantly determine and stabalize the flow of things so 
that its power might be potentialized for future use and appreciation. 

Nor is the rejoinder that the will is free to choose between the 
necessity of one order and the necessity of another any more intelli- 
gible. First, it flies in the face of modern science which shows not 
only that the will can be directly controlled by suggestion but that 
together with our emotional life it is functionally dependent upon a 
certain physiological state of glands, nerves, toxins, etc. Second, 
if it be held that a man’s acts are independent of the facts of heredity, 
free from motive, free from environment, free from character,—it 
follows that his acts must be free from his very self—for all of these 
factors define the self. He who denies this inference is committed to 
the view that the self is a spook or ghost lodged somewhere in the 
back of the brain playing hide and seek with the scientist’s scalpel. 
Aristotle knew better. But at any rate the utter divorce between 
character and free acts gives rise to a host of absurdities and con- 
fuses the theory of responsibility and punishment in whose interest it 
was elaborated and defended. For if nothing about ‘X’ is the cause 
of his act how can he be said to be the author of it?) Those who 
believe that because every volition or act can be tied down to a unique- 
ly determined movement of brain molecules man is thereby deprived 
of his freedom might just as well say that a man is a slave because he 
undergoes an operation in order to save his life or preserve his health 
and that the only time he can freely submit to the surgeon’s knife is 
when there is no reason in the world whv he should be operated on 
at all. So mnch for the psychology of the matter entered into to re- 
move certain preliminary misconceptions. 

‘Where then does freedom come in?” interject those who believe 
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that the discovery of structures or invariant law in nature closes the 
question with an emphatic negative. The answer is simple. Just be- 
cause I have clear purposes and can realize them I say that freedom 
is a fact—a fact in social life and experience—discovered wherever 
knowledge of natural and emotional necessities is present. When 
ever there is a confusion of purposes, whenever we do not know 
what we want or do not know what we mean, we are unfree. This 
seems to be a somewhat cavalier and paradoxical solution of the 
problem for I am saying that just because a man’s purposes, aspira- 
tions, acts or will, if you please, are meddled and inconsistent—just 
because they are not unambiguously determined man is unfree. This 
is not or should not be news in the realm of mind. Aristotle in Book 
III of his Nicomachean Ethics has enumerated in another connection 
the limitations which a man is free from when he is said to be free 
at all. They are (1) the physical compulsion of some external force 
and (2) ignorance of the circumstances in which an act is performed. 
Insofar as the first may possibly be affected by power or control 
which follows upon knowledge, it merges into the second. 

Knowledge, then, of ourselves and of the world without is the 
key to freedom for it tells us what we are and that we can be no 
other than what we are. Freedom is the consequence of this know- 
ledge revealed and attested to by our everyday activities. A musical 
virtuoso is free to play only when he has acquired a mastery of the 
instrument and its technique; a mechanic or artisan is free in action 
and in thought only when he is sufficiently familiar with the organi- 
zation of his machines and the character of his problem and mater- 
ials to make application effective. Self-knowledge is in so far forth 
freedom because he who clearly understands himself is not hampered 
by irresolution, doubt or indecision for like Socrates in Santayana’s 
Dialogues in Limbo he “knows his own mind, and thoroughly dis- 
cerns what he means and what he loves.” He who knows not his 
own mind, the sources of his ideals and the direction in which they 
seek fulfillment is wasted by a torturing fever of desire, a restless 
fretting and striving for a past that can never be recalled and a fu- 
ture that can never be realized. “He who talks of freedom and 
excludes thought,” says Hegel, “knows not what he says.” 

Freedom of mind implies an acceptance—an acceptance of what 
knowledge reveals concerning the necessary order of things. This 
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acceptance is not the resignation of one who baffled and bewildered 
in a world too complex for his wits represses his instincts and de- 
sires in a severe asceticism; it is not the acceptance of the camel or 
the Christian who take their burden kneeling ; but it is an acceptance 
that is at the same time an affirniation—an affirmation not of the 
world’s goodness but of the world’s necessity an affirmation which 
leaves the mind sane, unperturbed by illusion and anguish. When 
the utter inexorableness of law comes home to one, revolt cannot stir 
the heart, desire for the impossible burns itself out into cold ash. We 
do not fume and fuss because we have no eyes in the back of our 
head and we do not hold meetings of protest against the summer’s 
heat and the winter’s cold. Only he who accepts the rainstorm is free 
to go about in it with an umbrella. 

It is sometimes thought that if all of life’s activities are deter- 
mined by the movement of ‘atoms in the void’ then every counsel of 
wisdom is vain and every increase in knowledge is superfluous, avail- 
ing little to influence the course of events. This clearly does not fol- 
low. My health at any moment is completely determined by the 
state of my body and yet the knowledge of medicine may enable me 
to develop a stronger and healthier body. We may be so built that 
emotions of one sort or another continually affect the mind. But by 
understanding the mechanism which conditions the disturbance we 
may cause a particular emotion to be displaced by another by submit- 
ting ourselves to an external stimulus which sets up within us a 
stronger reaction. By substituting one stimulus for another we suc- 
ceed in making emotions yield to others in modifying their par- 
ticular expressions. Pugnacity for instance, can never be argued or 
beaten out of a man. But the situation may be so presented as to 
make it give way to stronger emotions of pity or love. Asa form of 
emotional disturbance pugnacity is neither good nor bad, but be- 
comes such as its definite expressions affect interests and desires. 
Knowledge of how these irrepressible pugnacious tendencies operate 
may lead us to find different fields for them to assert themselves and 
suggest different ends to set before them. Its operation, however, is 
none the less chemically determined whether we find it good or bad. 
Knowledge enables us to rule our passions by guiding them not by 
suppressing them. A great deal of the psychology of sublimation 
taken as a rational therapeutic and not as a psychoanolytic myth is 
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contained in Parts 3-5 of Spinoza’s Ethics. But, as we shall see, be- 
cause all of our acts and emotions are determined it does not mean 
that they are predestined or fated. Of course the difference between 
a free act and an act that is not free does not necessarily lie in a dif- 
ference between the kinds of action performed. A wise man and a 
fool may vote the same ticket or go to the same church. Some have 
therefore: argued that since every choice is a value judgment, ex- 
istence being neutral to all values, every chooser is equally free in the 
realm in which that choosing goes on. If this is what is meant by 
freedom, one may very well grant it and stop to ask what important 
distinction is clarified besides that of fact and value. To close the 
question here is surely to overlook the tremendous difference which 
gudqments of fact or the possession of knowledge make in their mani- 
fold effects upon the judgments of value. 

Freedom, then, like personality, virtue, honor and most other 
things worth having, is not a natural endowment but a conventional 
or ethical acquisition—something won through knowledge and 
analysis. If we may reverse the traditional interpretation of the 
Bible story we should say that Adam in his ignorance and innocence 
could not have performed a free moral act in eating of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. Only after having partaken of the fruit 
and acquired knowledge can Adam in any significant sense be said to 
have become free—as free as his Creator for whom the possession 
of knowledge is the sceptre and writ of divinity and hence of free- 
dom. “And the Lord God said, ‘Behold, the man is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil.” 

At this point those who fear that every use of the word freedom 
conceals a hidden theology interpose with a final and ‘crushing’ ob- 
jection. Granted, they say, that so-called freedom is knowledge of 
the union of the temper and pulse of our life with the nature of 
things is it not true that that knowledge itself is determined by the 
movement of ‘atoms in the void’ and therefore is no more an express- 
ion of freedom than ignorance and error which are also the result of 
matter in motion? It is foolish to respond that knowledge of the de- 
pendence of knowledge upon some kind of molecular change is free- 
dom for it is promptly pointed out that knowledge of such depend 
ence is itself conditioned by a brain state. And so the game of 
shuttlecock and battledore so popular in contemporary discussion of 
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the problem, is on. It can only proceed because of the fruitless and 
self-defeating practice of calling one another’s subject matter into 
question instead of following an empirical lead. In one case a cer- 
tain physiological state or configuration of atoms is called into ques- 
tion by being reduced to terms of structure instead of being examined 
in respect to purport. A picture may be defined in terms of pigments 
and oils but it is not thereby understood. Perception of the condi- 
tions of knowledge is not perception of its meaning. 

Therefore to those who affirm in the discussion of freedom that 
knowledge itself is determined by certain physical characters and 
chemical secretions we say, “Quite true but you are shifting the issue 
and calling subject matter into question by investigating the antece- 
dents of knowledge instead of its consequences. And in the conse- 
quences of knowledge lies freedom.” Knowledge of ourselves and 
of nature—of its fixities and uncertainties, enables us to control and 
predict. Where we can control and guide and renounce—even if it 
be no more than putting on a new face before necessity, there is free 
dom found. When joy is consequent upon the complete understand- 
ing of necessity then freedom is intensified. Once knowledge is pres- 
ent and the impossibility or uncertainty of volition or choice between 
any two alternatives is not to be attributed to a freedom of indiffer- 
ence, better called paralysis, of will and impulse but either to physi. 
cal constraint or to the objective indeterminateness of the situation. 
as when we say “We do not knuw what to do,” or “We can not do 
what we know should be done.” As knowledge gives out the rational 
will falters and becomes free again only as we act on the presumptive 
probabilities of knowledge relations which hold of the past. 

This is not denying that the antecedents of knowledge are the 
conditions of freedom. It is maintaining, however, to return to the 
argument of the opening paragraph, that freedom is not its condi- 
tions anv more than color is its vibrations. It may very well be that 
knowledge mav not be completely attainable becatise of some physi- 
cal or physiological lack or defect, yet striving for it will develop to 
the full those potentialities for knowledge within us. Reaching rock 
bottom we say that he whose ‘bodily complexion’ makes impossible 
the attainment of knowledge is not free and can never become free. 
He is enslaved by nature. 

We can put this another way and gladden the hearts of those 
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who pride themselves on their scientific bias. A life of human free- 
dom is one determined by knowledge; a life of human bondage is one 
not so determined. But it must be borne in mind that we have not de- 
stroyed the distinction although we have made it more difficult to 
understand, for the significance shifts from the word ‘determined’ 
which is the same in both cases, to the different phrases which quali- 
fy it. Whenever we limit ourselves to fundamental description— 
and this is our business as metaphysicians—no explanation can wipe 
out distinctions in subject matter discovered as a matter of fact. 

Although human freedom depends upon a natural order, the 
natural order does not determine or confer upon itself significance. 
That is to say, the values which arise in the possession and exercise 
of freedom can never be derived from the order of the domain in 
which that freedom is a fact. He who sees the whole of things may 
idly watch its play as a spectator, may participate with zest in its 
movement as an actor, or may with the power of a divine play- 
wright pull down the curtain upon the living. For the free man there 
is no cosmic compulsion to live or die, to be a saint or a scoundrel, 
to pray or to scoff. But in whatever he will do he will be true to his 
own nature. For him the compulsion follows after a basic choice 
but follows from the consequences of the choice in an ordered world. 
If he chooses to live in society then the compulsion arises from the 
nature of society. But the foresight of the free man marks out and 
accepts these compulsions as conditions so that although their full 
force is felt they do not chafe or sting. Unless as life is dear to us 
there is nothing to prevent us from taking fire as a patch of sunlight 
or as a raiment of many colors. And when we embrace illusions and 
hug our dreams to our heart we know that we do so only on natureés 
suffrance hedged in and confined by its laws and humors. 

It was said above that the human freedom we have discovered 
is in no sense a fatalism. The means which a free man selects or 
adopts to realize his aims and ends follow from his character, from 
his working materials and environment. But from the viewpoint of 
fatalism—whether it be the noptlar or classical conception, no matter 
what a man’s character is, no matter what he does or how much or 
how little he knows, the end to which he is predestined will be ful- 
filled, ‘will-he nill-he’. Fatalism involves the same negation ot an 
order in nature and in man as does radical indeterminism. 
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Freedom as a way of life finally is not unrelated to the meta- 
physics of nature. If the whole of existence is an absolute mechan- 
ism, completely and irreversibly ordered, then conplete and absolute 
freedom is within human reach for freedom becomes a direct 
function of understanding and insight into nature and human nature. 
However in a world which seems to present a cross grained pattern of 
law and chance, freedom although more precious is more difficult to 
attain. Unpredictable leaps and jumps in nature set at nought cal- 
culations based upon the assumption of unbroken continuous law. 
Says Santayana “... the most visionary of mystics ... knows how 
invisibly fly the shafts of Apollo: let but the lightest of them cut the 
knot of the heart, and suddenly there is an end of eloquence and 
policy and mighty determination. He knows that it suffices for the 
wind to change and all the fleets of thought will forget their errand 
and sail for another haven.” 

Therefore in an open universe, spiced with chance and alive with 
possibilities, a life of human freedom is not only an organized enter- 
prise, it is a spirited adventure as well. 


A SINGULAR, INADEQUATE CONCEPTION OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


OME time ago the present writer discussed in an article in The 
Open Court the status of philosophy in our own day—or the re- 
spective views of several eminent and influential thinkers regarding 
the mission, province and function of philosophy. It was clearly shown 
among other things, that those views diverge widely; that while 
some adhere to the opinion of Spencer as to the synthetic character 
and task of philosophy, others are satisfied that philosophy will decay 
and die unless it finds and cultivates, in scientific fashion, a field of 
sts own,—unless, that is, it takes up real and vital problems not cov- 
ered by any other branch of knowledge or discipline and contrives to 
deal with them fruitfully and effectively. 

It is somewhat surprising to note that Prof. Will Durant, in his 
fascinating and on the whole deservedly popular though here and 
there superficial Story of Philosophy, a much-needed volume that 
supplements and in a sense supersedes George Henry Lewes’ once 
well known and widely read scholarly Biographical History of Phal- 
osophy, advances a conception of philosophy that is strangely un- 
modern, humble, not to say mean, and certain to be rejected with 
scorn by most of the scholars who work in the philosophic field and 
are endeavoring to bring forth solid and wholesome fruit. 

Prof. Durant naturally felt that he could not treat philosophy his- 
torically and analytically without giving a tolerably exact definition 
of the term descriptive of his subject matter. Here is his definition 
of philosophy: 

“Science seems always to advance, while philosophy seems always 
to lose ground. Yet this is only because philosophy accepts the hard 
and hazardous task of dealing with problems not yet open to the 
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methods of science—problems like good and evil, beauty and ugli- 
ness, order and freedom, life and death; so soon as a field of inquiry 
yields knowledge susceptible of exact formulation, it is called science. 
Every science begins as philosophy and ends as art; it arises in hy- 
pothesis and grows into achievement. Philosophy is a hypothetical 
interpretation of the unknown (as in metaphysics), or of the inex- 
actly known (as in ethics or political philosophy) ; it is in the front 
trench in the siege of truth. Science is the captured territory ; and 
behind it are those secure regions in which knowledge and art build 
our imperfect and marvelous world. Philosophy seems to stand still— 
perplexed; but only because she leaves the fruits of victory to her 
daughters, the sciences, and herself passes on, divinely discontent, 
to the uncertain and unexplored.” 

Very fine rhetoric, that ; but it is even approximately true? Let us 
see. In the first place, the sciences are not free, and never will be, 
from “hypothetical interpretations.” Any given science, in addition 
to “laws”, gives us theories and suppositions. No science is static. 
No science is “content,” or proud of the far from “secure” regions 
behind it. 

In the second place, no science “ends” in art. We apply sci- 
ence and use it in industry, art and all sorts of practical activities. 
But no end is ever reached. Science continues its researches, frames 
new theories, modifies old ones, and points the way to new applica- 
tions and utilities. 

In the third place, philosophy is not the mother of the sciences. 
Huxley called science “organized common sense,’ which implies, 
quite correctly, that the sciences are the daughters of observation and 
experimentation, controlled and uncontrolled. No facts, no science. 
No sufficient body of facts, no theory worthy of the adjective “scien- 
tific.’ No repeated and verified conclusions, no definitely and 
thoroughly established uniformities, no scientific law. 

With the foregoing reservations and amendments in mind—and 
they are almost self-evident—what becomes of Prof. Durant’s defi- 
nition and characterization of philosophy? 

If philosophy is not scientific and knows not the methods and 
procedure of science, how does it frame its guesses or theories? If 
philosophy is not organized common sense, what is it? Where does 
it find its premises, and how does it verify its tentative conclusions? 

It is true that in the past philosophy has concerned itself with 
many problems of which several sciences have calmly and cruelly 
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robbed it. When philosophy was a rag bag, a strange compound, with 
theology, metaphysics, history, ethics, logic, psychology and other 
branches of knowledge as its ingredients, it did deal, after a fashion, 
with scientific theories and scientific laws. Today no science, wheth- 
"er exact or inexact, is in the least dependent upon or in partnership 
with philosophy. Each science works in its own field and seeks to 
solve its own problems. If philosophy has problems peculiar to itself, 
and hopes to solve them, then it follows that philosophy is employing 
the methods of science and aspires to the position of a tolerably 
exact science. If its problems are either unreal or insoluble, then 
it is merely wasting time and energy, churning wind, spoiling ink and 
paper. 

The philosophy that stands still does so because it is lifeless and 
incapable of movement. The philosophy that seems to lose ground 
always, does lose ground always. The philosophy that has been ne- 
glected and scorned by men of science and by common sense has 
deserved neglect and scorn, because it had no beginning, no middle 
and no goal. Today many philosophers realize that they cannot re- 
deem their corner in the sun unless they make satisfactory progress 
and accept the canons and tests of science. 

Let us take the supposedly philosophical problems mentioned by 
Prof. Durant. There is first the problem of good and evil. That is 
not a philosophical problem at all. Good and evil are ethical concep- 
tions; they imply a human standard, an ideal. There are good eco- 
nomic arrangements and bad, good political institutions and bad, good 
citizens and bad, good books and bad, good diplomacy and bad. If 
the golden rule be our social ideal and standard, then we know what 
we mean when we talk of good and evil. There can be no philosophi- 
cal formula embracing all the good and all evil in the universe and 
beyond. Philosophers as such will do nothing with the problem; 
economists, ethicists, statesmen, diplomats, employers, workmen, 
neighbors can do much with it and are, in fact, doing something with 
it all the time. 

Or take the problem of order and freedom. The problem is 
empty unless we ask order and freedom where, in what sense, in re- 
lation to what purpose. Jurisprudence, political science, economics, 
art are severally interested in that problem. Society needs order, 
but the individual needs freedom as well as order. How are these 
needs to he reconciled? Men must be free to engage in business, to 
join parties, to remain outside of parties, to study and read, to amuse 
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themselves, to marry and bring up children. At the same time men 
must refrain from crime, aggression, nuisances. Here are real prob- 
lems to be solved by real sciences. Prohibition, punishment, control of 
certain industries, prevention of monopoly and fraud, regulation of 
external conduct in accordance with decency and taste—here are 
significant problems of order and freedom. The philosopher on the 
other hand may discuss order and freedom in the abstract till dooms- 
day without getting anywhere. 

The same observations may be made concerning ugliness and 
beauty, life and death. Psychical research professes to throw some 
light on death, but it takes great care to adopt scientific methods. It 
asks us to examine certain evidence, to study and observe certain 
alleged phenomena. It does not claim exemption from scientific 
criticism. It will stand or fall, in the end, by the kind and quality of 
proof it manages to offer. As to ugliness and beauty, it is clear that 
psychology, physiology, physics, anthropology and sociology will 
have to cooperate in solving that problem. Conceptions of beauty and 
ugliness vary with space and time, with climate and race. Music and 
painting sufficiently illustrate this truth. 

Prof. Durant ought not to have missed the fact that some of the 
contemporary philosophers long for, but dare not avow frankly that 
they long for the role which Herbert Spencer claimed for them—that 
of builders of synthetic systems of thought. The melancholy fate of 
Spencer’s own alleged system does not encourage hopes of other 
would be synthetic philosophers. Systems are unpopular today, and 
the revolutionary changes in science are well calculated to make them 
unpopular. Still, the philosopher vaguely feels that he must build 
systems on the foundations furnished by the various sciences or lose 
his occupation and function. Prof. Dewey hints at a synthetic philos- 
ophy when he says that philosophy deals with human values and is in 
a sense a branch of ethics. Some of his followers have said that the 
philosopher is a sort of super-mediator and arbitrator by reason of 
his detachnient, broad culture, insight and wisdom. These utterances 
point to system building, though, as already intimated, it requires 
rigorous cross-examination to bring out the claim and the dream. 
The alternative to synthetic system building, to repeat, is the policy 
advocated by Bertrand Russell—namely, the selection of some real 
and important questions and problems not studied or reserved for 
study by the several sciences and the treatment of them, under the 
label of philosophy, in a strictly scientific manner. If no such prob- 
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lems exist, according to Mr. Russell, then philosophy had better put 
up its shutters and go out of business. At any rate, Prof. Durant’s 
idea of philosophy is sadly out of date and out of harmony with 
recent and current developments in thought. 

For nothing that has happened to philosophy, as formerly under- 
stood, could have been avoided. Certainly it would have been idle 
and puerile to ask the several sciences—psychology, ethics, physics, 
mathematics, history, etc.—to “respect”? philosophy by refraining 
from the study and discussion of such of its supposed elements as 
severally fell, naturally and inevitably, within their own respective 
fields. Mr. Durant says in a popular and flippant magazine article 
that philosophy is unpopular and has had to submit to serious suc- 
cessive losses. The losses are gains to science and to human progress ; 
and, as a matter of fact, philosophy is not unpopular when it at- 
tempts to compete with exact sciences in their own domains—a task 
for which, as Prof. Dewey said, it is woefully unfit. 

It has become impossible today for any thinker to take all know- 
ledge for his province. Specialization is inevitable, though it has 
its recognized dangers. The philosopher cannot permit himself to be 
ignorant of the science of his time, but he cannot be at home 
in all the sciences. He must consult the experts and he guided by 
them. The experts and specialists, on the other hand, are quite 
disposed nowadays to acknowledge their limitations and te consult 
the philosophers who evince comprehension of and regard for truly 
scientific methods. 

We may note here that Prof. A. Whitehead, the eminent British 
mathematician and physicist, who is also a metaphysician and a 
philosopher, does not share Mr. Durant’s notion ot the function of 
philosophy. Although the chapter and paragraphs on philosophy to 
be found in Mr. Whitehead’s new and most timely work, Science in 
the Modern World,” leave not a little to be desired, it is not diffi- 
cult to gather that the author believes in the strictest use of the mneth- 
ods and tests of science by the philosophers. What is valuable in 
Kant and in Bergson, for example, Mr. Whitehead attributes to the 
scientific knowledge possessed by those great thinkers. As to the 
type of problems to be dealt with by philosophers, Mr. Whitehead 
apparently takes it for granted that no serious controversy is possible 
over that question. He does not consider it necessary to throw 
overboard the work of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Hume 
and others. The relation between object and subject, the nature of 
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reality, the validity of human reasoning, the ultimate principles of 
being, the emergence of value in a world of incessant change and 
flux—these are the essential philosophical problems to be studied 
and restudied, according to Mr. Whitehead, in the light of the laws 
and theories of the exact sciences. This is a tenable position, and it 
implies at least, that philosophy is not a branch of ethics, nor 
an adjunct to theology, nor a set of mere conjectures incapable of 
verification, but an independent discipline possessed of a good title to 
the field it cultivates. 


AMERICAN INDIAN COMPOSITIONS REFLECTING THE 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
TRIBES 


BY GEORGE H. DAUGHERTY, JR. 


NE OF THE MOST important factors influencing the Indian’s 

point of view was the social and political organization of the 
tribes. It was also a circumstance productive of several notable 
pieces of literature. The egocentric or individualistic point of view 
of the redskin has already been illustrated through selections quoted 
in the preceding articles of this series. Nevertheless, the Indian was 
not a solitary; nor in spite of all his wood craft was he able to sur- 
vive alone in the wilderness. The hostile environment, especially 
in the winter, the uncertain food supply (particularly among those 
tribes which depended most on hunting), and the continual warfare 
with enemy bands forced him to lead a communal existence. He 
was therefore gregarious in the extreme, always herding with his 
kind in villages or settlements, for protection, shelter, warmth, and 
food. No member of the group, whether it was large or small, 
was economically independent of the rest; nor could a few indi- 
viduals remain safe and prosperous when others were in hard cir- 
cumstances. There were, it is true, plutocratic tribesmen, noted for 
their ability to collect scalps and steal horses ; but these riches mostly 
served to lend distinction. In such important matters as food and 
skins or blankets for winter, all shared to a large extent alike. 

The existence of the individual tribesman was generally uncom- 
fortable and often extremely hazardous. Let anyone who has ex- 
perienced even an average winter in the lake region of the Middle 
West imagine himself living in a draughty tipi in a ten-below-zero 
spell, and dependent for his entire food supply on his ability to shoot 
with a bow and arrow—always with the hazard of being toma- 
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hawked from behind by members of a hostile tribe. The thought of 
returning to find his whole village in ashes, and a few bloody rags 
the only remaining traces of his family and friends occasionally 
rendered thoughtful even the toughest savage. The following songs 
are indicative of his state of mind on such occasions. 


“The Haethuka are dead, 

I weep, 

I walk around the village.’ 
“The odor of death, 

I discern the odor of death 

In the front of my body.’ 

The obvious result of such conditions was the communal system, 
whereby the food supply and other necessities of life were appor- 
tioned to each family. In many cases a large part of the food was 
obtained in great tribal or village “hunts”, in which all available 
members took part. The plains Indians, especially, followed the 
herds of buffalo, and moved back and forth in large groups as they 
drove the neighboring tribes before them, or were in turn defeated.® 
Within villages of the more sedentary tribes there were often com- 
munal houses where several families lived together. This close re- 
lation of the individual to the economic and social life of the whole 
group is characteristic of primitive society, and becomes even closer 
in the smaller groups down to the single family. 

The interior organization of the Indian tribes led into the pro- 
duction of notable pieces of tribal literature, of which the most re- 
markable is the famous Iroquois “Book of Rites”, a ritual of im- 
portant ceremonies. An explanation of the leading features of 
Indian social and political organization is necessary, however, to the 
proper understanding of this piece of Indian literature. The basis 
for the government of all or most Indian tribes was the clan and 
council system. The clan or gens was a group of people inside the 
tribe, actually or theoretically related by blood. The organization 
was both social and political in its nature, and was usually named 
after some tttelary animal deity. In the clan, lineal descent, in- 
heritance of personal property, and the hereditary right to public 


1Fletcher “Omaha Music”, p. 258-9. 

2Densmore, “Chippewa Music”, II, p. 114. 

3McGee, “The Siouan Indians’, p. 186. 

4Tbid., p. 172. See also accounts cited of the Iroquois tribes. 

5See J. R. Swanton, “Names and Naming”, Hodge II, pp. 16-18, and Ap- 
pendix G, 
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office are traced through the female line, while in the gens they de-" 
volve through the male line. The laws and privileges of the clan or 
gens, which of course had its own council, were numerous and well 
defined. They related to marriage, voting for chiefs and other lead- 
ers, obligations of mutual help, and re-dress of injuries.’ All the 
clans ina tribe, varying in number from two or three to ten or fifteen, 
were interlocked by marriage. 

Many if not most communities were organized by a further de- 
velopment of the clan and council system, the fratry or group of 
clans. These frateries, of which there were any number from one to 
four in any given community, seem to have been political and cere- 
monial units. Occasionally they were exogamic; so that a man was 
compelled to marry outside his fratery. Among some tribes the 
fratery organization was temporary, and resorted to only on special 
occasions such as war or a buffalo hunt ;? among the more advanced 
and best organized tribes the fratery was the controlling political 
unit. A typical fratery organization of a village might divide the 
people into two halves, ‘‘the summer people” and “the winter people’. 
each having charge of certain functions peculiar to their season.’ 

Tribes were made up of any number of communities or bands, 
either sedentary or migratory; and their organization showed every . 
degree of complexity. Where there was any tribal government at 
all, it was based on the council system. The clans held their cotin- 
cils and elected chiefs who in turn formed the tribal council to assist 
the tribal chief. In most tribal governments the civil and military 
functions were carefully discriminatel. “The civil government was 
lodged in a chosen body of men usually called chiefs, of whom 
there were commonly several grades. Usually the chiefs were 
organized in a council exercising legislative, judicial, and executive 
functions in matters pertaining to the welfare of the tribe. The 
civil chief was not by virtue of his office a military leader. Among 


‘ ®Most clans or gens were exogamic, 1. e. allowed no members to marry 
within the group. A few were endogamic, to the exclusion of outside marriages. 
See Clark Wissler, The American Indians, p. 157. Horatio Hale, The Troquots 
Book of Rites, and Appendix H. 


TLewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, London 1877, p. 71. 
SWissler, The American Indians, p. 158. 
®Dorsey, “Siouan Sociology”, pp. 221-2. 


10Wissler, of. cit., p. 158. See also J. O. Dorsey, “Siouan Sociology”, pp. 
238-239 ; Francs La Flesche, “The Osage Tribe”, 36th Ann. Rep. B. A. E. 1914- 
15. J. R. Swanton, “Osage”, Hodge II, pp. 156-7. J. O. Dorsey, “Omaha 
Sociology”, pp. 226. 
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the Iroqtois a civil chief in order to go to war had to resign his 
civil function during his absence on the war path.’*1_ The manner 
in which a chief was chosen varied considerably. In some loosely 
organized California villages the richest man was chief. Among the 
Sioux, leaders were chosen because of bravery and generosity, and 
Sious, leaders were chosen because of bravery and generosity, and 
were deposed when incompetent.?? It is notable that the war chief 
was by some tribes considered second in rank to the civil chief, whose 
office was hereditary.** In a few cases the civil chieftainship was 
hereditary in some leading clan; but the rest of the tribe had the right 
to veto the candidate proposed by this clan, and cause it to nominate 
another.** 

The largest organization of Indian government, usually within 
the linguistic family, was the confederacy or alliance of whole tribes. 
At the time of the discovery, tribal government was the usual form; 
confederacies were temporary, and were resorted to only for war 
emergencies. Most Indians had not yet attained the power of 
largely extended and cohesive organization.* One outstanding ex- 
ception to the above statement must nevertheless be remarked. The 
five Iroquoian tribes inhabiting New York,— the Cayuga, Mohawk, 
Oneida, Onondaga, and Seneca, later (1722) reinforced by the Tus- 
carora—succeeded sometime between the years 1570 and 1600 in 
forming a powerful political and military league.1* It was this league 
which was the occasion for the famous Jroquois Book of Rites, per- 
haps the most notable work in all the literature of the North Ameri- 
can Indians.*” 

Only the main features of the League need be mentioned here. 
Its basic unit was the organized tribe. The governing body was a 
stipreme council composed of representatives elected from the con- 
stituent tribes. The individual chiefs, members of the supreme 


11Hewitt, “Government”, Hodge I, p. 498. 

12Dorsey, “Siouan Sociology”, pp. 223-4. 

13Warren, “History of the Ojibways”, p. 319. 

14Hewitt, “Iroquois”, Hodge I, p. 617. 

15Wissler, The American Indians, pp. 150 ff. Hewitt, “Government, Hodge 
I, p. 498, and “Confederation”, pp. 337 ff. 

16Wm. Beauchamp, “A History of the New York Iroquois’, N. Y. State 
Museum, Bulletin 78, p. 153. See also the accounts in, Horatio Hale, The Iro- 
quois Book of Rites, Lewis H. Morgan, The League of the Iroquois. New York, 
1904, and Ancient Society. London, 1877. 

17Dr. Brinton declares the [roquois Book of Rites to be “one of the most 
remarkable native productions north of Mexico. Its authenticity and antiquity 
are indisputable.”—Aboriginal American Authors, p. 21. 
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federal council and the sub-chiefs of each tribe constituted the local 
council of the tribe. Both local and supreme councils were con- 
ducted in accordance with long established rituals, and had regu- 
larly appointed officers; namely, a speaker, a fire-keeper, door-keep- 
er, and wampum-keeper or annalist. The supreme council acting as 
a court without a jury, heard and determined causes according to 
precedent, decided the policy of the confederacy, declared war and 
peace.*® 

The Book of Rites is really a set of traditional rituals by which 
the civil, and mourning councils of the confederacy were conducted. 
It represents the Indian’s highest expression of his social and politi- 
cal organization. Since the political organization of the Iroquois was 
superior to that of any other group north of Mexico, the Book of 
Rites is quite complete, and is even meritorious from the literary 
point of view. Composed by a chief or chiefs now unknown, the 
Rites were first recorded on wampum belts.1® Later they were re- 
duced to writing in the early eighteenth century by chief David of 
Schoharie. Many people attended these “condoling councils”, which 
were affairs of the greatest importance.?° The only surviving rites 
are the ceremonials incident to the death of a chief of the grand con- 
federacy council and the installation of his successor. 

The “mourning council’’, at which the new chief was to be in- 
stalled in the grand council, was called by the councilors of the 
“elder brother” tribes of Mohawks, Onondagos, and Senecas, 
Members of these tribes then assembled on the appointed day to 
wait for the arrival of the representatives of the “younger brother’ 
tribes (Oneidas, Cayugas, Tuscaroras). The first ceremony of the 
council is a song called “At the Wood’s Edge”, sung by the “elder ’ 
councilors while the “younger” tribesmen were approaching the 
council fire. The song expresses gratitude that the visitors have 
escaped every peril while on their mission of love, and ends with a 
long recital of the early villages of the three principal Iroquoian 
clans. When the song is ended at the fire, all the councilors form a 
procession and go to the council house, the members of the elder 
tribe as hosts leading the way. 


18], N. B. Hewitt, “Confederation”, Hodge I, p. 337. 


ee oer aes strings of vari-colored shells whose arrangemeut 
constituted a mnemonic devise. See Beauchamp, “Civil, Religious s 
ing Councils’, pp. 350 ff. : SO ian 


20For complete account of manuscri i i 
pts and proof of their authen e 
Horatio Hale, The Iroquois Book of Rites, pp. 39 ff. Es 
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Inside the council house each party takes its proper end, while 
one member of the visiting (“‘younger’’) tribes paces back and forth 
chanting a ritual called “The Old Way of Greeting’. In this chant 
the visitors express their sympathy for the loss of the chief who is 
dead, and attempt to restore the grief stricken “elder” members to a 
sound condition. Many of the songs composing the ritual recall 
the history of the Iroquois league, and the laws established by its 
founder. The original fifty chiefs of the league are named, and 
reference is made to the three great clans (Bear, Wolf, and Turtle), 
and to some of their early towns.”* 

Since the ritual is long and monotonous, only a few of the more 
striking and significant passages will be reproduced here as speci- 
mens. . 

The Preliminary Ceremony Called, “At the Wood’s Edge”. 

“Greatly startled have I been today 

By your voice coming through the woods to this clearing. 

With troubled mind you have come 

Through obstacles of every kind. 

Great thanks, therefore, we give, that safely 

You have arrived. Now then together 

Let both of us smoke. For all around indeed 

Are hostile powers, which are thinking thus: 

‘T will frustrate their plans.’ Here are many thorns, 

And here falling trees, and here the wild beasts wait. 

Either by these you might have died, my children ; 

Or here by floods might you have been destroyed, 

My children; or here by the hatchet, 

Raised in the dark, outside the house. 

Every day by these we are wasting away. 

Or by a deadly and invisible 

Disease might you have been destroyed, 

My children. Great thanks, therefore now, 

That safely you have traversed the forests. 

Now these are the words of the mutual greeting, 

The opening ceremony, called the old way 

Of mutual greeting ..... 

.... Now this day 


21Beauchamp, op. cit., pp. 352-3. 
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We are met, because of the solemn event 
Which is now our lot. Now into the earth 
Has he been borne to whom we always looked. 
Even in our tears then together let us smoke. 
.... Every day 

You are losing your great men. Into the earth 
They are borne; also the warriors, 

Also your women, and your grandchildren as well; 
So that in the midst of blood 

You are sitting. Now therefore, we say, 

We wash the blood stains from your seat, 

So that it may be for a time 

That happily the place may be clean 

For a few days, where pleasantly 

You rest and are looking all around. 

Hail, my grandsires! Thus ye have said: 
Those are to be pitied who in later days 
Shall pass through this life. 


oe se)! Ser ah, Aen Ue 


‘As soon as a Chief is dead, 

Even then shall the horns be taken off.’’?? 
We might all die, if invested with horns 
He is borne away to the grave.” 


The “condoling” ceremonies in the council house were ended by a 
consoling address by a representative of the visiting “younger 
brothers’. 

Speech of Consolation by the “Younger Brothers’, 

“Now—now this day—now I come to your door when you are 
mourning in great darkness, prostrate with grief. For this reason 
we have come here to mourn with you. I will enter your door, aud 

_ 72An froquois chief’s insignia of office were horns, which were placed on 
his grave when he was buried, and then later removed to be given to his suc- 
cessor in office. The horns were significant of power to the Iroquois .as to the 
ancient Hebrews, the Iroquois belief being that if the chiefs were buried with 


insignia of office, and if the offices in the council were not filled, the structure 
of the League would perish—Beauchamp, op. cit., pp. 355-385 passim. 
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come before the ashes, and mourn with you there; and I will speak 
these words to comfort you. 

Now our uncle has passed, away, he who used to work for all. 
that they might see the brighter days to come......... He who has 
worked for us has gone afar off; and he will also in time take al! 
these—-the whole body of warriors, and also the whole body o2 
women—all these will go with him. But it is still harder when th: 
woman shall die, because with her the line of descent is lost.2? And 
also the grandchildren and the little ones who are running around— . 
these he will take away; and also those who are creeping on the 
ground, and also those that are on the cradle boards; all these he 
will take away with him..... 

Now another thing we say, we younger brothers. You are 
mourning in deep darkness. I will make the sky clear for you, so 
that you will not see a cloud. And also I will cause the sun to shinv 
upon you, so that you can look upon it peacefully when it goes down. 
; Now I have hope that you will yet see pleasant days. 
.... Now we will open your ears, and also your throat, for there ix 
something that has been choking you, and we will also give you 
water which shall wash down all the troubles you have in your 
throat. We shall hope that then your mind will recover its cheerful- 


Now I have finished. Now show me the man!” (The newly’ 
elected chief.) ** 

Another interesting speech, part of the Onondaga council cere- 
monies, deserves to be considered along with the Rites. This speech 
or sermon forms a part of a manuscript book in the Onondaga dia- 
lect, discovered by Hale, and printed in the Book of Rites. 

“Now the smoke of the council fire rises and ascends to the sky, 
that everybody may see it. The tribes of the different nations where 
the smoke appeared shall come directly where the smoke arises, if. 
perhaps, they have any business to consider... .. 

“What is the purpose of the smoke? It is this—that the chiefs 
must all be honest; that they must all love one another; and that 
they must have regard for their people—including the women, and 


23This is a reference to the peculiarly important place held by women in 
the political system of the Iroquois, and also to the custom of tracing descent 
through the female line. 

24Beauchamp, op. cit., pp. 355-385. I have used Beauchamp’s version of the 
Rites rather than Brinton’s, because the former is a later edition, and becaus:: 
the text is not buried under so much critical matter. : 
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also our children, and also those children whom we have not ye’ 
seen; so much they must care for, that all may be in peace, even the 
whole nation. It is the duty of the chiefs to do this, and they have 
the power to govern their people. If there is anything to be don: 
for the good of the people, it is their duty to do it.’”””° 

These speeches and chants have been solemnly delivered at th: 
council fires for centuries, and occasionally are revived even to this 
day.2° They represent a high standard of pagan morality and ethics. 
They reveal strong patriotic respect for history, tradition, and the 
Iroquois national organization. There is stoical recognition of the 
hardships and perils of life and the inevitability of death. There is 
also a spirit of grim and fearless resolution, together with a courage- 
ous cheerfulness not obtained through glittering and ephermeal re- 
ligious hopes. Indeed “a moral tone may be said to run through al}, 
but there is no religious instruction, nor does religious feeling go 
beyond a mere expression of thankfulness. There is no act of wor- 
ship from beginning to end.’’” 

A. few incidental references to the natural environment might be 
noted; but in this respect other works, to be cited in succeeding 
chapters, will prove more fruitful subjects for analysis. 

Besides the League of the Iroquois there were other Indian con- 
federacies. These were all of a more temporary and causal nature. 
Most notable among them were: the Powhatan and Pawnee groups, 
the “Seven Fireplaces” league of the Dakotas, and the informal 
alliance of the Blackfeet, Gross Ventres, and Sarsi.2® All these no 
doubt had traditional ceremonies by which they conducted their 
councils. Certainly there exist historical and religious rituals among 
many of the separate tribes; but none in all probability were so not- 
able as the Rites of the Iroquois. 

It is therefore evident that although the Indians north of Mexioc 
were all, roughly speaking, under tribal government, yet they repre- 
sent a very wide range of development, from a mere collection of 
families in a village, to a widely extended, closely organized state, 
with a senate, a feudal army, and definite peace policy of “war to end 
wars.” Nevertheless, all Indian organizations were evolved accord- 
ing to environment and were varied in much the same way to meet 


25Hale, Book of Rites, p. 169. 

2®Beauchamp, of. cit., pp. 389 and 393. ‘ 

27Beauchamp, op. cit., p. 379. 

78Wissler, The American Indians, p. 151; Hewitt, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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analogous conditions. Small and isolated groups, such as prevailed 
in California developed but little from the simple family stage; 
tribes of the plains, such as the Dakotas, occupying widely extended 
areas, yet subject to pressure from surrounding enemies, occasionally 
achieved a confederacy; the Iroquois, in a more favorable environ- 
ment, but compelled to combat most fiercely for their existence, had 
begun a governmental system not unlike that of the early Roman 
tribes in similar circumstances. 

In no case was the Indian a social unit by himself; in all stages 
he belonged to a group with definite rules, to which he conformed. 
It is curious that the social organization of these groups in the lower 
stages of culture is no less definite—in fact is often more definite 
than that of the more advanced peoples.”® Thus, the Indian occupy- 
ing a definite place in a social scheme, was constrained to think of the 
rules under which he lived, and to voice his thoughts in compositions 
concerning his society, as well as of the other circumstances govern- 
ing his existence. 


29McGee “The Siouan Indians’, 15th Rep. B. A. E., pp. 200-201. 


DETERMINISTIC PRESUPPOSITION OF 
PSYCHG-ANALYSIS 


BY THEODORE SCHROEDER 


NE of the difficulties, in the way of an intelligent reading of 

psycho-analytic hypotheses, is that the reader does not co- 
ordinate that which is being read with the various presuppositions 
which, in some form and with some considerable degree of conscious- 
ness, of clarity and of consistency, are sure to be held by the psycho- 
analytic author. These presuppositions and their experiencial back- 
ground, are the subjective context, without an approximate duplica- 
tion of which the words that are used cannot be properly interpreted. 
Without such contextual coordination, it is impossible to read psycho- 
analytic literature empathically. Without its empathic reading," 
psycho-analytic literature is not being understood. Therefore it seems 
to be important that there should be published some formulation of 
these presuppositions. Here I limit myself to making, a brief for- 
mulation of one of these, namely: a psycho-analysts attitude toward 
the hypothesis of a complete and rigid psychologic determinism. 
Those who attach any affect-value and its moralistic rationalization, 
to the free-will dogma, cannot be expected to adequately coordinate 
a deterministic theory with their reading, even if they intellectually 
grasp that theory as an abstraction. 

In one sense there is nothing wholly new in the attitude which J 
will formulate. And yet this attitude will not be adequately em- 
pathized, unless it is also coordinated with an organismic view of 
man as such, and as in organic unity with the whole of the universe. 
This organismic view carries with it the hypothesis of an omtogenetic 
recapitulation of the psychologic evolution of the race. It is also 
necessary to coordinate my statement with other related modern 


*“Psycho-analytic method of observation,” International Journal of Psycho- 
analysis. Vol.6, (No. 2) pp. 155-170, 1925. 
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concepts of some philosophers.? Such ideas are a part of the sub- 
jective context of my formulation. The only novelty to be found 
herein, is that some of these attitudes are here formulated with spec- 
ial reference to the psycho-analyst’s use of the deterministic 
approach to psycho-genetic problems. Usually the word “deter- 
minants” is referred only to the objective physical aspect of the sum 
total of our psychologic determinants. Psycho-analysts emphasize 
the subjective contribution to the sum total of our psychologic deter- 
minants, as these were developed in the course of our racial and 
personal psychologic past. Again, this description will differ from 
some other descriptions in that for logical argument I will substitute 
deterministic explanations. I am not arguing in support of a deter- 
ministic concept of psychology. I am merely describing one such 
concept in mechanistic and psycho-analytic terms. 


ORIGIN OF ‘‘FREE-WILL” CONCEPT 


As our unconscious automatic impulses evolve to conscious de- 
sires, the foundation is being laid for the conflict of theory as be- 
tween explanations that involve respectively freedom of the will and 
psychologic determinism. We knowingly distinguish anything only 
by contrast with its opposite. Either the free-will or the determin- 
istic hypothesis could come to a conscious expression, only in con- 
trast with a more or less latent, and perhaps a less conscious and a 
less imperative urge, toward the contrary hypothesis. A more or less 
temporary accretion, of more or less of unconsciously determined 
preponderance of affect value, will force one or the other of the con- 
flicting urges to find conscious expression and rationalization. 

In these earlier stages of development, man is still unaware of his 
dependence upon nature’s processes as a whole. With such very 
large ignorance, he would be compelled to unconsciously abstract 
from the rest of the universe, the first seeming causal relationship 
between his desires, his conscious planning and the later approxi- 
mate realization of his preconceived ends. By ignoring all the rest 
of the universe, and remaining unconscious of the present influence 
of even his own psychologic past, man must see his few abstractions 
as if being in the relationship of cause and effect. Again because of 


2Here I have in mind hypotheses somewhat like the following: Vaihinger 
H. The Philosophy of As If, 1924 (translated from the 6th Germar Edition 
Also: G. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning; Alfred 
Latka, Elements of Physical Biology. 
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ignorance, and the subjective dissociation of interest and the result- 
ant abstraction, many are impelled to formulate their experience as 
if their own “uncaused” desire and “uncaused” planning had been 
the sole cause of the seeming effect. 

Thus the concept of a “free-will,” as being the chief or only de- 
terminant for some few subsequent objective events, had its natural 
understandable origin, in the psychologic imperatives of our igno- 
rance, and immaturity. In time there came an enlargement of the 
human contemplation of nature, far beyond that which could be 
thought of as bearing any possible relation as an effect from the self- 
determined, relatively omnipotent “free-will” of the human animal. 
In order to explain the behavior of such more remote parts of the 
environment as were obviously beyond human control, man made an 
animistic projection. By thus projecting into objective nature, a 
delusionally magnified and exalted “designing” self, with the limited 
potency of his human free-will universalized, man created his ab- 
solutely free-willed, omnipotent, designing Gods.* 

The occasional man’s obsession with unconventional human be- 
havior found its earlier explanation in harmony with the projected 
ideas of theology. Accordingly eccentric compulsions would induce 
an explanation, in terms of either demonic possession or spiritual 
regeneration. Again there was conflict, as to whether or not either 
of such conditions were in some sense the product of an unconditioned 
human choice, or were they predetermined by some super-human 
power, for weal or woe. The peculiarly personal need of self-exalta- 
tion, or for an excuse for delinquency, sometimes determined the 
choice of theory. Out of such subjective conflicts came the elabora- 
tion of theories of predestination, fore-ordination, fatalism, demonic 
possession, oneness with God, determinism and freedom of the will, 
each with many variations of details, conditions and subjective con- 
text. 

When the unknown determinants of our psychologic imperatives 
expressed themselves in conventionally approved form, there was 
little temptation to think of, or look for any but flattering super- 
human controls, such as an intimate guidance by or unity with the 
divine, all accepted as being achieved through a self-glorifying free 
choice of the personal “free-will”. The contrast between the ob- 
viously very different behavior of those alleged to be “demonically 
possessed”, and the “spiritually regenerated,” and just average 


8Fauerbach, Ludwig., Essence of Christianity. 
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healthy minded persons, found a comforting, self-glorifying explana- 
tion for the super-righteous ones, in the doctrine of divinely 
approved conduct, initiated and achieved by their own unaided, in- 
herent morally superior freedom of will. These self-righteousness 
ones, working under the illusion of being spiritually reborn, with 
a close approximation to divine perfection, had need for a free-will 
theory of explanation, probably because of some discredited past. 
Without some free-will theory the delusionally achieved exaltation 
would lose its glory, and its power to neutralize a guilty feeling of 
inadequacy. A feeling of inadequacy, or of inferiority, could get no 
compensatory or neutralizing, glorified exaltation from a naturalistic, 
rigidly determined state, such as is contracted with and delusionally 
characterized as “spiritual perfection”. Because of this, the feeling 
of inadequacy quite inevitably expresses itself in emotionally deter- 
mined resistance to a deterministic hypothesis. All such deluded, 
even though unconscious pietists, must have a “free-will’’, since 
without that none of the much needed comforting delusion of moral 
superiority could be maintained. Likewise they must project a 
“free-will” choice into those other unconventional persons, who are 
accused of being the children or emissaries of the devil. It would 
minimize the relative value of the moralistic self-glorification of the 
“spiritually reborn,” if the others had not out of their own inherent 
wickedness, deliberately and freely rejected “the only true god.” ~ 


TOWARD THE DETERMINISTIC HypoTHESIS 


Seme persons fail to achieve conventional delusions of gran- 
deur, adequate for neutralizing their feeling of guilt. However, these 
persons still need some superhuman excuse, which will so explain 
their condition and conduct as to minimize the self-reproaches. Under 
this impulse some who were accused of witchcraft actually admitted 
a satanic control. Others, less abnormal perhaps, can be content with 
a more naturalistic excuse. These will be predisposed to emotion- 
ally accept a theory that their “deplorable” compulsions are cdeter- 
mined by the immediate environmental factor, or by heredity In 
modern times, insanity may be added among the permissable de- 
terminants of disapproved behavior. Out of such need and such 
material many come to be obsessed by emotionally determined one 
hundred percent absolutetistic concept of psychologic determinism. 
This however must he distinguished from the more objective, and 
inductively derived and more tentatively held concept of psychologic 
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determinism. 

In recent times there has come to consciousness, from an ever 
widening range in time and space, increasing data of regularly re- 
curring sequences, all suggestive of ever widening range in the uni- 
formity of “law” in causal relationships. "With the increasing use of 
tools, and the quite-conscious human manipulation (by conscious re- 
conditioning) of nature’s forces, there has also come the larger un- 
derstanding of the potency of natural conditions, as determining in- 
fluences in nature’s yield to human comfort. The more conscious 
investigations of scientists, over an ever widening field in time and 
space, tends to promote the generalization of the observed repetitions 
in sequence as if existing in all of the unknown as well as known 
parts of nature. At least within the known parts of the material 
aspects of the uiverse, this induced the mental constructs of “natural 
law,” and “cause and effect.”” This modern, more scientific concept 
of determinism is being ever more objectively conditioned. 

With a growing consciousness of the limitations of our thinking 
faculties, a new element became coordinated with this previously lim- 
ited concept of causation, under natural law. After some develop- 
ment of these concepts, some humans became aware that the natural 
limitations of our thinking faculties are such that we can no longer 
imagine any limitations beyond which “causation” and “natural law” 
are not supreme. So came a new formulation and valuation of the 
deterministic hypotheses as a conscious intellectual construct, rather 
than an unconsciously generalized projection. 

By means of such verbal symbols as the word “infinite,” we en- 
large our concepts into elaborate philosophic (and theologic?) spec- 
ulations without knowing anything about, or being able to conceive, 
that which is supposedly being represented by the verbal symbols 
which we are using. 

This practice was at first limited to the whole of the material 
aspects of the universe. But, because we cannot conceive of spacial 
or temporal limitlessness of “causation” any more than the limited- 
ness thereof, we simply substitute a fictive mental (logical?) con- 
struct and its verbal symbolization, in lieu of any actual concept of 
universal infinite determinism. 

This fictive assumption, of a rigid and universal determinism, 
is logically (not experiencially or conceptually) warranted by the 
fact that, given a certain temperament and a considerabe amount of 
scientific training some of us can no longer postulate a time or place 
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beyond which the “Natural Law” and “causation” do not work. This 
limitation of our thinking faculties compels us to logically construct a 
formula of universal ‘‘causation,” and of “universal natural law.” 
All psychologic investigation not only presupposes but confirms the 
undemonstratable hypothesis of such a complete and absolutely rigid 
determinism. The “cause of causation” we ignore, together with all 
other alleged experiencial ultimates and absolutes, as being something 
beyond the limited capacity of humans. So long as any thought of 
universal “causation” is recognized as being a pure construction of 
our mind, made necessary by the minds own limitations, the quest for 
an ultimate cause of such fictive absolute ‘“‘causation”’ begins to look 
silly. 

However, some of us find ourselves in a stage of development 
which is such that we must abide by, and act in harmony with such 
a deterministic presupposition, even about psychology, and in spite of 
the fact that an absolute determinism can never be proven to he ab- 
soluely true. 

Now the dynamics behind our logical necessity compelled, in 
many persons, a reconstruction of the older “absolutely true” con- 
cept, concerning the theologic and demonic determinants of thought 
and conduct. The revision has brought many of us to the generalized 
hypothesis of an undesigned, undesigning, natural, mechanistic, rigid- 
ly determined, unconscious universe. However, the divided interests 
of most psychologic personalities still compells an adherence to the 
dissociation of the physical universe and the human psyche. Thus 
many are compelled to project and rationalize their internal conflict 
of impulse by affirming both the freedom of the human will and the 
complete determinism in all non-psychologic relations. 


CONCERNING EVOLUTION IN INTELLECTUAL METHODS 


If however, the psyche is quite thoroughly unified, and if with 
this is integrated the more inclusive view of natural causation, coupled 
with, or perhaps inducing an organismic view of man in an organic 
unity with the whole of the universe, there will result a more rigorous 
and all inclusive generalization of the deterministic hypothesis. Thus, 
sooner or later, will come the organismic view of the whole of man, 
in an indissoluble organic unity with the whole of.a rigidly determined 
universe. Now, for such persons, a rigorously determined, logical 
necessity, will impel toward the inclusion of the human psyche, as a 
mere unimportant aspect of a small part of the force-aspect a rigidly 
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determined universe. So comes a more mature and a more tenta- 
tively held hypothesis of universal, rigidly determined, psychologic 
imperatives, which now takes the place of the older notions of fatal- 
ism, predestination, fore-ordination, demonic possession, identifi- 
cation with God, etc., etc. Likewise, at this stage of development, 
of a thoroughly unified personality, the old moral valuations and 
judgments approximate to being wholly outgrown. In their stead 
we make a more objective classification of thought and conduct, ac- 
cording to an evolutionary concept of psychologic maturing, in our 
intellectual methods. 

I believe such objective standards exist, for roughly measuring 
several degrees of relative approaches to an unascertainable abso- 
lute truth of one’s convictions. In general I would say that this 
should be decided by the relative maturity of our intellectual methods. 
But this again resolves itself into a number of different factors. 
Among these we may name: (1) the relative maturity of our im- 
pulses, both before and after becoming conscious as desires; (2) the 
relative maturity of the mental mechanism by which our impulses 
make themselves effective in thought and action; (3) the relative 
degrees to which we are conscious of the determinants (especially the 
usually unconscious and other subjective determinants coming from 
out of our psychologic past) for the precise quality of our mpulses 
or desires; (4) the relative quantity, variety, and complexity of ex- 
periencial and cultural material and scientific data available, and 
which is actually and consciously coordinated into any particular 
judgment; (5) the relative degrees of thoroughness with which the 
available data are all coordinated into a single judgment; (6) the 
manner of their use, as to whether or not they are selectively grouped 
so as to rationalize and confirm, or to check and correct our probably, 
subconsciously determined and less mature predispositions; (7) the 
relative degrees of thoroughness to which we are conscious of all 
these processes, especially as they eventuate in the rationalizations 
of the determining and usually unconscious impulses, in combination 
with the usually more conscious desires. 


DETERMINISM INDISPENSIBLE TO Psyci3I0OLocIsts 


Any scientific investigation, of nature’s processes, can have mean- 
ing or value, only on the more or less conscious assumption of approx- 
imate uniformity in the behavior of nature’s force aspect, so long as 
the conditions remain substantially the same. Al scientific research 
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has among its main objects, the discovery of even more of the in- 
numerable conditioning factors of change, in the manifestations of 
nature’s habitual behaviour-processes. All this is but aother way of 
saying that all physical scientists work upon the more or less con- 
scious assumption of a rigid and universal determinism. The psycho- 
analyst believes that all scientists in the field of psychology must 
do the same, if their investigations are to have any meaning. This 
deterministic hypothesis has been measurably confirmed by all 
psychological observation. 

As I see psycho-analytic investigation, it is an attempt to more 
rigorously apply this scientific spirit and approach to problems of 
psycho-genetics, mental mechanisms, psychologic evolution, and men- 
tal hygiene. This means that, as in all the rest of nature, we must 
even though it will ever remain undemonstrable, act as if presuppos- 
ing the human psyche, to be operating according to some discover- 
able “laws” and discoverable conditioning factors of its own, quite 
beyond or different from the more known bio-chemical factors. In 
other words, the psvchanalyst’s fundamental hypothesis must be de- 
terministic, and not moralistic, if his research is to have meaning or 
value for him. In so far this scientific spirit dominates our psycho- 
logic research, it will help humanity to outgrow its emotional con- 
flicts, and so to outgrow the resultant moralistic values and dogmas. 
In so far as moralistic presuppositions influence our research, even 
though the moral values and the effect both remain unconscious, our 
research-work will be relatively unreliable. Like the other scientists, 
psvchanalysts are coming to investigate the actual subjective aspect 
of the psychologic processes of human nature, as distinguished from 
its symptomatic objectivization or its abstracted social products. 
Accordingly they are quite heedless of what will be the effect of their 
researches upon their own or other people’s preconceptions and valu- 
ations, either teliologic, theologic or moralistic. Instead of being 
dominated by the hysterical fears, or the subjectively determined val- 
uation of moral dogmas, labelled conscience, we study its genesis 
and growth, through all its varied manifestations, with the hope of 
outgrowing every factor of a subjectively and unconsciously deter- 
mined conscience. 


INCONSISTENCY OF THEORY AND CONDUCT 


Those who were dominated by an unconsciously determined need 
for a “free-will’ easily found abundant material for a special plea in 
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justification of their unconsciously pre-determined conclusion. Some 
were induced to make the larger coordinations, into a more inclusive 
concept of cause and effect. Even now avowed determinists very 
often fail to act consistently with our deterministic hypothesis. When 
this inconsistency becomes obvious or somehow conscious, we are 
sure that even that inconsistency can be explained on a psycho- 
genetic and deterministic basis. On the surface, it seems to imply 
that the inconsistency manifests two aspects of a divided interest 
(“double personality”). In searching for the determining causes of 
our inconsistency, we naturally expect to find two factors; the one 
environmental, and the other subjective. 

The most obvious ignoring of the deterministic hypothesis is to 
be found in our relative quiesence in the presence of punishment for 
“criminals”. The great crowd is too ignorant, too impatient, too 
much the victim of irreconcilable impulses (especially unconscious 
sado-masochism) within its individual members, to deal intelligently 
with “delinquents”. As a vent to its own suppressed anti-social and 
sadistic impulses, the crowd must enact legalized and moralized hate 
toward the offender. To justify punishment it must also rationalize 
its underlying unconscious (perhaps sadistic) impulses by the other 
fellows “free-will” and “moral duty.” Accordingly those who have 
the conscious attitude of a deterministic psychologist, and can 
approximately live it, as yet find themselves in such a hopeless minor- 
ity, that for a long time to come it will be useless to insist that our 
jails be converted into hospital-schools. Here the environment com- 
pels the small minority of scientific determinists to act inconsistent 
with their deterministic hypothesis. In this we see the environmental 
contribution to the determinants of such inconsistency. 

But a differently troublesome situation arises when those who 
profess adherence to a deterministic hypothesis are sc often impelled 
even quite tnconsciously impelled, teward the expression of moral 
values, and moral judgments, which are in many ways inconsistent 
with their professed determinism. Often this inconsistency is quite 
obviously the product of a subjective conflict of impulses. Those 
who are still the victims of a “divided personality,” may at times find 
it convenient to excuse their own mal-adjustment in terms of deter- 
minism. Not having outgrown the subjective moral conflict and its 
affect-values, and yet being compelled to violate their own morbid 
conscience, such persons often find solace and defense in the zealous 
advocacy of an excusing deterministic hypothesis. But precisely be- 
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cause it is a mere rationalization of one among divided interests, such 
determinists cannot limit their more overt acts even to an approxi- 
mate harmony with it. Sometimes this conflict is unconsciously re- 
vealed by a subconsciously determined gesture, a moralistic vocabu- 
lary, or by intonations of the voice which imply moral values and 
judgments. So then, although perhaps at times vociferously pro- 
claiming a psychologic determinism, yet in their social activities, such 
persons will quite as persistently act upon the hypothesis of freedom 
of will, and its accompanying moral judgments.* 

Only those who have reached a high degree of psychologic (as 
distinguished from social) sublimation, and its high maturity of intel- 
lectual methods, have approximately outgrown the subjective con- 
flict. Only such can act in conscious, comfortable approximate har- 
mony with a clear vision of the organic and mechanistic unity of man 
and his universe. These few have almost accomplished within them- 
selves the transference of the whole of their libido to the psycho-evo- 
lutionary process and to its implied deterministic hypothesis. Those 
who can thus harmonize their interest and their conduct, let us say to 
the extent of 90% thereof, on the deterministic, psycho-evolutionary 
hypothesis, will seldom betray, even by unconsciously determined ges- 
ture, vocabulary, or intonations of voice, any evidence of even the 
unconscious influences of a moral values or judgments. 

The advocates of a free-will hypothesis also find themselves un- 
able to live in complete harmony with that theory. If the human will 
is wholly free, in the sense of being wholly dissociated from any 
psychologic chain of “cause and effect,’ then in human relations 
nothing would be predictable, everything would be chaos. And yet, 
even free-willites must act as if psychologic functioning was a matter 
of “cause and effect” and human impulses could be consciously and 
effectively reconditioned. To some persons our human relations 
and institutions really seem chaotic, or insane. Under a complete 
freedom of the will, training, discipline, education would all be use- 
less. Even criminal puishment ceases to have any sense in it, if the 
human will or desire is wholly immune from disciplinary influence, 
which is deterministic. So one may prolong indefinitely a useless 
logical discussion. 


4See: Jennings, Prof. H. S. in Journal of Philosophy, Psychology & Scien- 
tific Method, 16:180-3; Mch. 17, 1919; and my comment in “Determinism Con- 
duct and Fear Psychology.” Psychoanalytic Review 6 (No. 4): 379-390; Oct. 
1919, Reviewed in: Psyche & Eros 1 (No. 2) 126; Sept.-Oct. 1920. 
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The determinist’s objection to the punishment of crime is based on 
the view that judicial punishment takes no intelligent account of psy- 
chologic determinism, nor of any causation for the anti-social be- 
havior, except extreme insanity. Therefore our whole system of 
criminology is a most crassly ignorant method of reconditioning the 
anti-social impulses. Accordingly it is inadequate and often pro- 
motes the very conduct which it pretends to improve, if not cure. 

Out of the impossibility for either free-willites or determinists 
to live wholly consistent with their respective theories, has come a 
sort of compromise. Some (conventional) conduct is self-determined 
and other (unconventional) conduct is not. In every such judgment 
I am sure a genetic psychologist would have little trouble in finding 
the compromise to be conditioned, by the unconscious experiencial 
factor, which determine the fear-psychology, or by the need for 
rationalizing a subjective conflict of impulse. 

Our psyche is so unconsciously fluid and so variously multi- 
fariously and complexly conditioned, as not to leave conduct easily 
predictable, except in cases of morbid compulsions which are lim- 
ited to a relative few simple and obsessing reaction-patterns, which 
are marked deviations from the conventional normal. Accordingly 
all those who must have moral value, and have any affective need for 
a free-will hypothesis, can find much to confirm their predisposition. 
Likewise those who concentrate their attention sufficiently upon un- 
usual psychologic compulsions can find equally cogent evidence for a 
universal psychologic determinism. If either of these feel the need 
of making logical special pleas in support of their tempermental need, 
we are quite certain that they are still the victims of a subjective 
conflict, and have not yet arrived at the calm acceptance of mature 
intellectual methods. 

The chaos, of a complete absense of deterministic control, would 
mean a condition in which freedom of action for the attainment of 
preconceived ends would be impossible. Under complete psychologic 
determinism, if accompanied by a very large understanding of it, 
there can be achieved a maximum of freedom from the more painful 
social maladjustments. 


In CoNCLUSION 


In the material sciences this change, from free-will-moralistic 
concept to a deterministic one, was achieved only when we had com- 
pletely abandoned all metaphysical preconceptions, all teliologic 
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interpretations, and all moralistic valuations of every part or theory 
of the physical universe. Now the material scientists, as such, concern 
themselves not at all with such matters. In all branches of research 
involving the material aspects of the universe, scientists concern 
themselves quite exclusively with the study of nature’s processes. 
They wish to know how things behave and of the determining con- 
ditions of their varied behavioristic manifestations. So the material 
scientists tend to ignore all the former moralistic preconceptions and 
valuations, for those parts of nature’s processes which were formerly 
viewed and rated morally because of their being deemed of personal, 
social or religious importance. In the physicist’s laboratory method 
conscience has been wholly dethroned or outgrown. Also, scientists 
have come to ignore divine design and teliology. They are always 
ambitious to learn how more consciously to rearrange (recondition) 
parts of the cosmic stuff, for greater certainty of human welfare— 
that is for the better human adjustments to the physical environment. 
That is only another way of saying that the best of scientists are 
concerned only with understanding nature’s processes. Such con- 
spicuous exceptions as Sir Oliver Lodge, are so rare as to suggest a 
morbidly determined compulsion behind their pronounced spiritistic 
predisposition. In the domain of psychologic research, those who 
aspire to the rank of scientists must show their capacity to pursue the 
scientific method, free from interference by emotion and conscience. 
When seemingly undetermined experiences or psychologic events 
come to us, all of our very limited understanding impels us, as under 
like conditions it impels the physicist, to search for new, and hitherto 
undiscovered natural determinants rather than to assume uncondi- 
tined, undetermined psychologic occurrences, or a supernatural caus- 
ation. All scientists do this, although probably most of them under- 
stand quite well that the concept of a hypothetical universal deter- 
minism under “natural law’’, (especially as that may be applied to the 
psyche) is largely, perhaps wholly, a fictive construction of the hu- 
man intellect. We realize that other persons have their psychologic 
imperatives differently conditioned than we do, and that therefore 
they will be differently predisposed toward a new problem. We re- 
mind such that they will have special difficulty in reading psycho- 
analytic literature empathically. Psychanalysts go so far as to try to 
discover and explain all of these differences, even in the psychologic 
imperative and the resultant difference in psychologic theory, in 
terms of a different psychologic preparedness (predisposition), to 
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be once more explained by the varying antecedent experiencial factors 
that conditioned our separate and different development, during our 
respective psychologic pasts. Thus we sooer or later arrive at a 
place where such differences of presupposition are seen in relation to 
the quality of the underlying impulses, and their resultant, or asso- 
ciated mental mechanisms, and all this classified according to a psy- 
cho-evolutionary concept. However tentatively the deterministic 
hypothesis is held, we treat it as the best working fiction that our ex- 
perience permits and our psychologic imperatives compel us to con- 
struct, and therefore we hope to be able to work in close and quite 
rigid harmony with it. We succeed to the same degree that our 
emotional trends are united, and our other limitations permit. 

Neither are we temperamentally predisposed to find in this hypo- 
thetical rigid and universal psychologic determinism, any explanatory 
justification for a despondency which often accompanies fatalism. 
Water is still composed of oxygen and hydrogen, but in the special 
form of combination known as water, it has new properties and ex- 
erts a new and different influence upon many substances, with which 
it may come in contact. So, in mind, illuminated by the larger and 
more penetrating psycho-analytic understanding of psychologic be- 
havior has, by the very fact, a larger capacity for measurably and con- 
sciously reconditioning the human energy (the desires and mental 
mechanisms) of some other persons. Also some of us are thereby be- 
ing impelled to discipline ourselves, so as to develop different auto- 
matic reaction toward the human stimulii of the environment, and 
thereby insure more comfortable social adjustment. 

In such efforts we will be efficient, just to the degree of perfection 
to which we are able to live consistently with our deterministic hy- 
pothesis. In this new and increasingly efficient compulsion to man- 
ipulate the human psyche, we find an abundant compensation for 
relinquishing the delusional joys of our former free-will hypothesis. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, INTERPRETER OF THE 
NEGRO SOUL 


BY J. V. NASH 


HE most enduring of all literature springs from popular folk- 

lore. It is more than poetry or prose; it is philosophy, science, 
psychology, religion, history, ethics. It reflects the groping and aspir- 
ing soul of a people, in all its manifold reactions to its environment. 
It is the key which long generations of humble folk have been pain- 
fully forging, with which to unlock the mysterious door which opens 
into the Unseen. 

This unpretending folklore is usually kept alive by word of 
mouth for many generations before a literary genius discovers it, 
gathers it together, separates the chaff from the wheat, and gives to 
the world the harvest of golden grain. 

For many years there had been lying unrecognized in America 
a rich accumulation of folklore in the traditions, the songs, the tales, 
the proverbs, and the quaint philosophy of the plantation Negroes of 
the South. With the breaking up of the old patriarchal life and the 
advent of modern industrialism, this unique folklore was threatened 
with a speedy extinction. Doubtless it would have largely faded 
into oblivion, were it not for the fact that during the Seventies and 
Eighties there happened to be sitting at a desk in the office of the 
Atlanta Constitution the one man who possessed the tempermental 
qualifications to interpret this folklore, and the ability as a writer to 
mold it into literature of universal appeal. 

So it came to pass that this neglected store of plantation folklore 
was given at last to the world in a series of inimitable stories which 
for more than forty years have been the delight of children, and of 
all who are youthful in spirit, wherever the English language is 


spoken. 
These were the immortal “Uncle Remus” tales, which have 
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been recognized as perhaps the most vital literary productions spring- 
ing out of American soil; and their creator, Joel Chandler Harris, 
lives on in the hearts of his readers. 

Probably there never was a shyer author, or one who cared less 
for fame than did Harris. Martin Amorous, of Marietta, Ga., who 
knew him well, tells me: ‘ ‘Uncle Remus’ Harris was never a mixer 
among men or in society. I once took Mr. W. B. Judson, then 
owner and editor of the Northwestern Lumberman, of Chicago, at 
his request, to see and meet my friend, Joel Chandler Harris. We 
sat alongside of him in the Constitution office for upwards of an hour, 
and never got a word more than ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ from him. In taking 
leave, I couldn’t help expressing my disappointment that he did not 
‘show himself off’ to his caller, and I resolved that I should never 
introduce another to him. In his writing he was rich in philosophy 
and brilliancy, but in visitors’ company he was a ruminator.” 

Yet this unresponsive exterior—which in such cases is often 
but a kind of defensive armor—concealed one of the kindliest of 
natures and the heart of a little child. There was an underlying 
pathos in all of Harris’s writings, traceable no doubt in part to the 
domestic circumstances of his babyhood, the loneliness of his life 
in the little village of Eatonton, where he was born December 8, 
1848, and the cruel shock of war, which devastated his beloved South 
during the most impressionable years of his childhood. It has been 
said that only those who have tasted sorrow know the human heart. 
Harris knew the human heart. 

Opportunities for formal schooling were scanty during Harris’s 
youth. He has told in his own words of the incident that turned 
his life into the channel of journalism: 

“It happened that I was in the post-office at Eatonton, reading 
the Milledgeville papers, when the first number of The Countryman 
was deposited on the counter where all the papers were kept. T read 
it through and came upon an advertisement which announced that the 
editor wanted a bov to learn the printer’s trade. This was mv op- 
portunity, and I seized it with both hands.” 

He seems to have secured the position largely because of the 
excellent quality of his letter of application. The editor of this 
journal—which, by the way, was the only newspaper ever published 
on a plantation—was a certain J. A. Turner, owner of the Turnwold 
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plantation, nine miles away. He was a man of versatile talents. 
Besides managing a large plantation with over a hundred slaves, he 
was an accomplished scholar, an orator whose voice was known 
in the halls of the State Legislature, a writer of the literary school 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, an omniverous reader and a_ book-lover 
whose library of 4,000 volumes was one of the finest in the South. 

It was on this plantation, where he saw slavery as a kindly, 
patriarchal institution, that Harris absorbed his extraordinary first- 
hand acquaintance with Negro lore. In the little printing office he 
learned to set type, and during his leisure time he was free to browse 
in the well-stocked Turner library. From time to time he slipped 
into the columns of the paper little contributions of his own, signed 
“The Countryman’s Devil.” Under the friendly guidance of his em- 
ployer, who directed his reading and criticised his first attempts at 
writing, he began his apprenticeship in literature. 

But soon the peaceful life at Turnwold was rudely shattered 
and destroyed forever, for the plantation lay directly in the path of 
Sherman’s devasting army. Cast adrift, on his own resources, while 
a boy in his teens, he became a struggling journalist. He worked for 
varying periods on newspapers and periodicals at New Orleans, at 
Macon, and at Forsythe, Ga. In 1879, at twenty-one, we find him 
filling the position of assistant editor and humorous columnist on the 
Savannah Morning News. The editor of this paper was an indi- 
vidual of some local importance, a Col. W. T. Thompson, noted at 
the time as the author of “Major Jones Courtship.” 

In Savannah several happy years were spent. Here he married, 
and here his family began growing up about him. Then, in the 
summer of 1876, the yellow fever broke out in the city. To save the 
lives of his two little children, he was faced with the necessity of 
leaving the pest-riden sea-port and seeking refuge in the “high 
country.” The young father’s financial resources were slender, but 
even in such a tragic situation his:saving sense of humor did not 
desert him. Humor and pathos are twins of Irish blood—and Harris 
was half Irish. On arriving in Atlanta he registered at the Kimball 
House as follows: “J. C. Harris, one wife, two bow-legged child- 
ren, and a billious nurse.” 

In Atlanta, which was to become the scene of his life work, he 
renewed a youthful friendship with a rising young newspaper man, 
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the later well-known Henry W. Grady, at that time connected with 
the Atlanta Herald. About this time it happened that Capt. Evan P. 
Howell bought the controlling interest in the Atlanta Constitution, 
and engaged the services of Grady. Just before beginning work on 
the Constitution, Grady had encountered Harris on the streets of 
Atlanta. The result of the meeting was that almost immediately 
Harris was offered a position on the staff of the Constitution and 
accepted it. 

Grady and Harris proved to be an admirable combination, in 
that they supplemented each other. As a contemporary wrote at the 
time: “On the Constitution we have two opposites—Harris and 
Grady. Harris is retiring, never speaking unless spoken to, but the 
words flow as freely from his pen as is possible. Grady, on the other 
hand, is gifted with extraordinary conversational powers ; his tongue 
moves with the rapidity of a needle on a sewing machine. But 
when he attempts to write, he is less facile, and sometimes the words 
stick.” 

These two men loved the South with all the strength of their be- 
ing; they dedicated their labors to the healing of the bitter wounds 
of war and reconstruction, and to the ushering in of a new and better 
era. Through the editorial columns of the Constitution they 
preached the gospel of progress and good-will, and they did much to 
win for the Constitution a national reputation as the leading mouth- 
piece of ‘““The New South.” 

In the late ’Seventies, Sam. W. Ball was writing for the 
Constitution a series of Negro dialect sketches introducing a char- 
acter known as Uncle Si. Upon Small’s leaving the paper, Capt. 
Howell suggested to Harris that he try his hand at carrying on the 
series. But the character called Uncle Si did not appeal to Harris. 
He began casting about for another, and turned in memory to his 
old days on the Turnwold plantation. A magazine article which 
he read at this time apparently gave him some hints. He ruminated 
much, and out of his ruminations there gradually evolved “Uncle 
Remus, His Songs, Sayings and Fables.” 

The files of the Constitution show that under date of July 6, 
1879, there appeared in its columns a short sketch by Harris, 
under the title “Uncle Remus and the Fourth.” This was the hum- 
ble and unheralded beginning of the “Uncle Remus” series. It was 
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followed in the course of the next few months by others in the same 
vein. On November 16 there appeared “Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, 
and the Tar Baby.” This made an extraordinary hit, and nation- 
wide interest began to be aroused in the series. 

Harris now began to write a weekly “Uncle Remus” column in 
the Constitution. The popular response was instantaneous. It is 
said that “the reaction in the North was electric in its suddenness.” 
In December, 1880, Harris brought out his first “Uncle Remus” 
book, which at once attained a wide sale and was recognized as a 
classic. 

In an article which he contributed to Lippincott’s magazine, en- 
titled “An Accidental Author,” Harris gives us in his own words 
the genesis of “Uncle Remus”: 

“The Countryman was published on a plantation, and it was on 
this and neighboring plantations that I became familiar with the curi- 
ous myths and animal stories that form the basis of the volumes 
accredited to ‘Uncle Remus.’ I absorbed the stories, songs and myths 
that T heard. but I had no idea of their literary value until, some time 
in the Seventies, Linpincctt’s magazine published an article on the 
subiect of Negro folklore, containing some rough outlines of some 
of the stories. This article gave me my clue, and the legends told by 
“Uncle Remus’ are the result.”’ 

Again, in a contribution to the London Folklore Journal, he 
said, regarding the stories: 

“Not one of them is cooked, and not one, nor any part of one, is 
an invention of mine. They are all genuine folklore tales.” 

As to “Uncle Remus” himself, he was, according to Harris, “a 
human syndicate, I might say, of three or four old darkies whom I 
had known. I just whalloped them together into one person and 
called him ‘Uncle Remus’.” He added: “You must remember that 
sometimes the Negro is a genuine and an original philosopher.” 

The first book of “Uncle Remus” stories was brought out by D. 
Appleton & Co., the well known publishers of New York. “The 
representative of a New York publisher came to see me,” Harris tells 
us, “and suggested an ‘Uncle Remus’ book. I was astonished, but 
he seemed to be in earnest, and so we picked out of the files of the 
Constitution enough matter for a little volume, and it was printed. 
To my surprise, it was successful.” 
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The “Uncle Remus” stories, written over a period of many 
years, have been collected into five volumes. The famous “Tar 
Baby” story possibly had the widest appeal of any. It was translated 
into many foreign languages. 

It has been said of Harris’s stories that they were “simple 
enough to point a telling moral to a child, humorous enough to de- 
mand genuine laughter from middle age, and philosophical enough to 
please the jaded palate of those of advancing years.” 

Undoubtedly the secret power of these stories lies to a great ex- 
tent in their keen analysis of character, the revelation of motives un- 
derlying life and action, and the homely philosophy which they em- 
body. Through the veil of animal psychology many an illuminating 
sidelight on human foibles is given us. 

Brer Rabbit is throughout the hero of the “Uncle Remus” stor- 
ies. Though the rabbit is a shy, small, and humble creature, the 
Negro imagination finds no difficulty in transforming him into a per- 
sonage of importance, shrewdness, and wit, which makes him the 
sovereign of his little world. 

And Brer Rabbit is, in essence, the Negro himself, acting, talk- 
ing, and thinking as a Negro. Why so timid an animal as the rabbit 
should have been selected for the chief role in the play is explained 
by Harris himself ; 

“Tt needs no scientific investigation to show why he (the Negro) 
selects as his hero the weakest and most harmless of all animals and 
brings him out victorious in contests with the bear, the wolf, and 
the fox. It is not virtue that triumphs, but helplessness; it is not 
malice, but mischievousness. Indeed, the parallel between the 
‘weakest’ of all animals, who must, perforce, triumph through his 
shrewdness, and the humble condition of the slave raconteur, is not 
without its pathos and its poetry.” 

Harris declared that his object in writing the stories was not 
literary perfection, but rather to invest his characters “with a certain 
nobility of purpose, a certain pathos that shall relate them to human 
nature, or to a series of incidents that belong to human nature.” The 
very artlessness of the story-teller proves his consummate art, for 
he produces such a convincing atmosphere, his pictures of plantation 
life are so vivid, and the character touches so real, that the reader 
finds himself transported into a world which has such a reality of its 
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own that on closing the book he awakes to his actual surroundings 
with a start. 

True, too, to the Negro’s dramatic instinct, is the manner in 
which the story leads up to its startling climax. 

One of Harris’s warmest admirers was the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, who, while President, was determined to get “Uncle 
Remus” to visit him. Thanks to skillful strategy on the part of 
Harris’s son, Julian, “Uncle Remus” was actually one day delivered 
at the door of the White House. Once he was inside, the habitual 
shyness seems to have been conquered by his irrepressible and admir- 
ing host. A thoroughly “bully” time was had, and it was noted that 
the lights in the President’s library burned far into the night. 

Roosevelt later wrote, with reference to “Uncle Remus”’: 

“Where Mr. Harris seems to me to have done one of the great- 
est services is that he has written what exalts the South in the mind 
of everv man who reads it, and yet what has not a flavor of bitter- 
ness toward any other part of the Union. There is not an American 
anywhere who, on reading his writings, does not rise up with a more 
earnest desire to do his part in solving American problems right.” 

And of Harris literary art he said: 

“The writings of Joel Chandler Harris gave me as they gave to 
so many thousands of others, something that I got nowhere else.... 
I certainly do not care for books that do not have what I regard as 
literary worth, the quality which entitles them to a place in literature 
proper, but neither do I care for them greatly, as a rule, unless they 
have in them something else also: unless one feels moved by some- 
thing high and fine, so that one feels braver and gentler, with keen- 
er indignation against wrong, and more sensitive sympathy for sut- 
fering, because of having read them.... 

“Aside from the immortal Brer Rabbit stories, and the child- 
ren’s stories, many of his sketches were among the most striking and 
powerful contributions to literature that have been produced on this 
side of the ocean. And not one leaves a bad taste in the mouth! 
Not one teaches us to admire success unworthily achieved, nor tri- 
umphant evil, nor anything that is base or hard.” 

Admiring letters poured in on Harris from all over the world. 
Of children he was particularly fond, and up to the last year of his 
life we find him carrying on a delightful correspondence with some 
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of his little readers. Again and again he insisted upon the duty of 
preserving childhood’s beautiful visions from the killing blight of a 
cold and sordid materialism. 

In the fullness of his powers, and surrounded by an adoring fam- 
ily circle, Joel Chandler Harris, after a brief illness, laid away his 
pen forever on July 3, 1908. He sleeps in beautiful Westview ceme- 
tery, beneath a huge boulder of Georgia granite, on which are in- 
scribed, beneath the simple name and dates, these charming words 
from the dedication of one of the editions of “Uncle Remus”: 

“T seem to see before me the smiling faces of thousands of 
children—some young and fresh, and some wearing the friendly 
marks of age, but all children at heart—and not an unfriendly face 
among them! And while I am trying hard to speak the right word, 
I seem to hear a voice lifted above the rest, saying: ‘You have made 
some of us happy.’ And so I feel my heart fluttering and my lips 
trembling, and I have to bow silently, and turn away and hurry into 
the obscurity that fits me best.” 

A fitting epitaph is this for Joel Chandler Harris, the writer 
and the man. 


WHAT IS RELIGION? 
BY FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 


HAT is religion? To assert, as has been frequently done, that 

religionis life,is not to define it. With equal accuracy and truth 
might it be asserted that labor, grief or educaton is life, yet, no one 
would consider such assertions definitions. Many attempts have 
been made to define religion in terms of its historical, anthropological 
or philogical origin. Some of these definitions have become classic, 
few are adequate. Cicero, nearly a hundred years before Christ 
(77 B. C.), wrote: Oui omnia quae ad cultum deorum pertinerent 
diligenter retractarent tamquam relegerent, religiosi ex relegendo 
dicti sunt. (Men were called religious, from relegere, because they 
reconsidered carefully, and as it were, went over in thought all that 
appertained to the worship of the gods.) A perhaps more general 
view, and one accepted by Lactantius, Servius, and St. Augustine, 
traces the origin to religere (to bind) and considers that the essence 
of the underlying idea is that of “an obligation by which man is bound 
to an invisible God.” 

The complexity of religion as it appears today amid a multi- 
plicity of rites, ceremonies, creeds and beliefs, has led many in their 
efforts to define it, to go to an earlier and simpler stage. What was 
religion at its birth. If this can be determined, it would seem reason- 
able to hope to explain its fundamental character, meaning and sig- 
nificance. Is religion an instinct imbedded alike in the physical and 
spiritual nature of man, or is it the offspring of ignorance and fear. 
Is the race nature eternally, incurably inoculated with religion, or is 
religion an appendage useful, even necessary, in earlier stages but 
something to be sluffed off in a later stage when philosophy sum- 


1De Deorum Natura, II, 28. 


2Liddon, Henry Parry. Some Elements of Religion, Lecture I, 19 and foot- 
notes 2 and 3. 
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moned by the race in its hour of dire need, as Joseph by Pharaoh, has 
interpreted the fearbearing vision, and science has shown how the 
tricks of nature may be forestalled. 

Philologist, historian, philosopher, anthropologist, and theologian, 
each in turn has undertaken to approach a definition of religion by 
solving the mystery of its origin. Hegel found this origin in magic ; 
Herbert Spencer in the worship of the dead; Crawley in instinct: 
anthropologists in animism. 

Definitions of religion have been ever more numerous than the 
hypotheses concerning its origin; Max Muller in his Natural Religion 
writes: “Religion consists in the perception of the infinite under such 
manifestations as are able to influence the moral character of man.’* 
Cardinal Newman, 1870, in his Grammar of Assent, defined religion 
as “the knowledge of God, of His will, and of our duties toward 
Him.”* This definition fails to include religious emotions and acts 
which are perhaps ever more fundamental in religion than knowl- 
edge. On similar grounds of inadequacy must be rejected Matthew 
Arnold’s definition that “religion...... is ethics heightened, en- 
kindled, lit up by feeling.”® Moreover, the premise implied in this 
definition that religion is an outgrowth of ethics is insupportable 
from every standpoint. 

No one has done more to furnish the material for the basis of a 
broad definition of religion than the anthropologists. The two defini- 
tions formulated by Tylor and Frazer attracted wide attention and 
have been much discussed. However, Tylor’s definition of religion 
as “the belief in spiritual beings,”’® ignores the fundamental element 
in primitive religion, namely, ritual, and Frazer’s definition of re- 
ligion as “A propitiation or concilation of powers superior to men 
which are believed to direct and control the course of nature and of 
human life,’ tho superior to Tylor’s in that it recognizes the essential 
element in religion, namely worship, nevertheless is defective in its 
assumption that the powers worshipped are always regarded as per- 
sona] and as superior to man. 


8Muller, Max Natural Religion, 1899. p. 188. 
*Newman, J. H. An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, p. 378. 


5Arnold, Matthew, Literature and Dogma, An E I: 
Apprehension of the Bible, pp. 45-46. Weenie 


®Tylor, E. B., Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 424. 
"Frazer, J. G., The Golden Bough, 1911, 3rd edition, Vol. eps 222: 
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Whoever would attempt to answer today the question: ‘““What is 
religion,’ must view religion as a continuous element in human exper- 
ience. Fis conception of religion and his definition must be broad 
enough to include religion in its earliest and most primitive as well as 
in its latest and highest forms of expression; the paroxyms of the 
devil-dancer are as much his concern as the fastings of the Christian 
saint. Such a conception must include not merely rites, sacrifices, 
but thoughts, emotions and deeds. 

What is it that distinguishes a religious emotion, thought, or act 
from one which is not religious. What makes the washing of hands 
or of feet, marking an earthen jar with a cross, religious acts or 
merely hygienic or artistic acts. Is not the test in each and every 
case a subjective one, namely, whether or not there enters into the 
emotion, thought, or act, some element or recognition of a power wor- 
shipped or regarded as sacred. Moreover, is not the extent to which 
any stich emotion, thought, or act is religious, determined by the de- 
gree to which this element of worshipful recognition enters into it or 
dominates it. On what other ground was it that, when the pious 
monk, who, before he forsook the world, had been a professional 
dancer, stole secretly into the sanctuary and danced before the shrine 
of the Virgin, the act which, at one time, had been a profane act 
was accepted and rewarded as a religious act. In like manner, (and 
many sermons have been preached on this theme) any act, no matter 
how sacred, ceases to be religious the moment the attitude of those 
performing it ceases to embody this religious element; more than 
this, it may become impious. Saint Paul declared that whoever 
partook of the Lord’s supper, the holiest of all sacraments, in a 
state unacceptable to God, became thereby “guilty of the hody and 
blood of the Lord.’ 

In its most advanced as well as in its most primitive form of ex- 
pression, it is the subjective or inner attitude and state of the indi- 
vidual or group which determines whether any feeling, thought, or 
act is, becomes, continues, or ceases to be religious. An aesthete 
hangs on his study wall a cross and keeps a lamp burning beneath it 
day and night. If he does this simply to display the cross as a work 
of art or as a momento of a trip to Rome, his act has no religious 
value, and in truth, it may shock his deeply religious friend. On the 
other hand, if his motive is religious, the act is religious also. 


8] Corinthians, xi. 27. 
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Marett, who approaches the subject from this point of view, 
writes: ‘We define then, the religious object as the sacred, and the 
corresponding religious attitude as consisting in such manifestation 
of feeling, thought, and action in regard to the sacred as is held to 
conduce to the welfare of the community or to that of individuals 
considered as members of the community.” With these facts in 
mind, religion may perhaps be defined more briefly as consisting of 
any and all responses whatsoever, believed to be beneficial, made by 
an individual or a group in recognition of a power or powers wor- 
shipped. 


JHE SOUL OF ART 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


N ALL the endless tomes so generously housed by the world’s ten 
thousand libraries, what single verse is more significant of the aims 
and heroism of man? Here is a question allowing scope for ali the 
broad imagination and high anagoge we wish to exercise. There is 
that ambitious moral conquest prophesied in Milton’s classical sonnet 
on Time. There is the pleasing prospect of progressive wisdom in 
those last lines of Bishop Berkeley’s “Siris” which Sir Wm. Jones 
so charmingly set to rhyme. There is that piquant epigram of Mar- 
tial on the reveries of men too old to share youth’s frolic (which 
they would very likely do if they could.) There is that great Stoic 
_ exhortation of Fpictetus that man must have reason and live accord- 
ing to Nature if he would be a happy soul free of pain and passion. 
There is that longing prayer of Wordsworth for God to give us men 
in the hour of civilization’s need. And there is Ruskin’s decision 
that no one can produce a work of Art having the least bit of appre- 
ciable merit or power to inspire who has not first given great thought 
and effort to the art of Living. Then there is also another more 
figurative but equally significant line: in response to R. T. House’s 
circular letter to all the leading scholars, educators and literary 
men asking for their choice of the most beautiful line in the English 
language, Father Tabb found the following in Keats Ode to a 
Niahtingale—“looking thru magic casements opening on the foam 
of perilous seas, in aery lands forlorn.”” What is more symbolic and 
appropriate to our time than the fine expression “foam of perilous 
seas” and the refuge from them promised in looking from the magic 

casements of our books and friends, few and choice! 
Or vet again we might look further and find the former Con- 
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gressional Librarian C. H. A. Bjerregaard in his work of scholarly 
end erudite inspiration entitled, Inner Life and the Tao-Teh-King, 
quoting Marion Pruyn’s famous sonnet “We sat together in the 
afterglow.” What delightfully exquisite contrasts of light and shade, 
love and anguish, creative joy and numbing sorrow, all grouped up 
at last in the philosophic conception that *\Nature’s brooding peace 
was everywhere.” What clearer clarion call to the human soul was 
ever given genial expression than this footnote to our intimations of 
immortality. So too with Edmund Waller’s sonnet on the soul’s light 
in his symposium “On the Divine Poems.” Even tho life becomes 
battered and decadent we have recompense in knowing that new 
light is let in “thru chinks that time has made” here and there in the 
walls of the soul’s dark cottage. It recalls an experience once relat 
ed by Tennyson that “Individuality itself thence seemed to dissolve 
and fade away into boundless being; and this not a confused state, 
but the clearest, the surest of the surest, utterly beyond words, where 
death was an almost laughable impossibiilty—the loss of personality 
(if so it were) seeming no extinction at all, but the only true life.” Is 
there not a cheerful generous spirit of Buddhist renunciation of self 
about this unique vision of the overworld? No wonder Prof. Erskine 
views the new poetry as a return to the imagery and specific moral- 
ism of the old. 

The spiritual foundation of every argument regarding the im- 
pending collapse of civilization (q. v. Bertrand Russell. Dr. Cram, 
Oswald Spengler or Prof. Shotwell) is the fact that man’s nature 
is not adjectival but substantive, not acquisitive or veneered from 
outside but inquisitive and actuated by innate disposition within; and 
if the inward inclinations are not kept pure and wholesome no 
amount of external reformative measures will prevent both man 
and man’s achievements from going to some ultimate destruction. 
This is why I believe that the notion claiming the persistence of 
memory after death is a doubtful hypothesis. It manifests itself in 
externals, in forlorn images of material existence, and thus cheats 
its own continuity of being, because the fleeting is not the eternal, 
the worldly is not the divine. Survival here or anywhere is no cheap 
sentimental affair, no easy stroke of the romantic imagination ; it is 
an endurance contest, an elimination process where all the weak and 
lazy, incompetent and corrupt are gradually weeded out, leaving only 
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what is worthy and able to survive. Immortal souls are staunch 
and true and lovable, not ephermal whisps of grass blown here and 
there in the transitory world of appearance and illusory desires. 

The genius of humanity being an inherent force for what is con- 
tinuous and good, is ever aiming to create some tangible expression 
of its spiritual patterns, its inner ideals or needs. Thus are born 
the arts and sciences, the ever-recurrent civilizations and centers of 
culture which keep the world from being wholly a wilderness of 
brutes and fools. Just as there are innumerable cyctes of reality and 
phases of existence unknown to man because arranged in other sys- 
tems of sentiency than the one man’s evolution has given him, so 
are there many ideals and needs of humanity that must be forced to 
the front and given prestige over the vain and trivial affairs which 
so often monopolize our attention. It is this genius for continuity 
and good which gives us original plans for betterment, which helps 
us flourish and survive because it sees into the beauties and secret 
charms of Nature, and from them derives its own dauntless measures 
of development and proficiency. Genius is forever at the brim of 
ambition to beautify the world and ennoble man’s desires, it is eter- 
nally original, differently expressing itself in inexhaustible tolerance, 
feeling, vision and faith. It is this native spirituelle that always has 
some worthy symbol at hand to validate and justify our conception 
of and dutiful devotion to the Soul of Art. 

Artistic genius has supplemented every great achievement and 
civilizing influence of man’s social instinct; it has added culture to 
his native disposition and thereby made him less an animal and 
more a thinking and aspirant being. It gives us a better understand- 
ing and love of life, and makes us wonder why we were content with 
folly and finite interests so long; it even goes further and creates the 
things wherewith others, not primarily within its sanctity, may be 
similarly influenced and inspired to seek the higher life. And it is an 
enjoyable as well as provident condition of our being that the music 
of the other world must be translated and presented in the harmon- 
ious recitals of this one, else we have no other life than that of cor- 
rupt and worldly selfishness. With such concord of sweet sounds— 
nay, more, with such agreeable delights as come with the chatterie of 
living faith, love and friendly converse, the art of true plain living 
is counselled and exemplified. No grandiose discretion is required, 
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no adroit conduct is really ever in season to wheedle favors or beguile 
the hours away. Life is short enough without wilfully wasting or 
discounting its beauties and blessings. 

No one denies, or should deny, that there can be no great art 
without great and noble passion. But it must be pure passion, not 
the bestial lust of sensualists nor the neurotic hysteria of Lesbaines ; 
it must be emotionally refined and creative, not basely lewd and 
erotic. Art is the expression in some material form, design, surface 
or structure of pure intellect and emotion, of spiritual utility and 
moral inspiration. It may even be expressed in sensory rhythm, 
harmony of graceful motion as in music or the dance. In any case 
provided it is true Art and not a mere caricature, it is a system of 
expressed volitions, hopes and ideals which takes on an even higher 
symbolism or anagoge and thus more readily manifests its meaning 
and its inspiration to the chosen few who have receptive faculties. 
True Art, like honest religion and valid science, has no sham tricks 
to entertain the rabble, it works no shifty legerdemain in suave pre- 
tense of public instruction or delight. It is too busy otherwise and 
sensible of the fact that susceptible souls come willingly to its hospice, 
while the power of a thousand armies couldn’t. drive the vulgarian 
or the ignorant fool one inch closer than his own conceit might urge 
him. 

Thus music is the highest art because it is in the clearest pro- 
portions purely intellectual and emotional, volitional and ideal in the 
action patterns it suggests. It is also the highest art because it is the 
least material, the least sensuous in its manner of expression, and 
demands the least physical anagoge or symbolism whereby we can 
understand and recognize its meaning. Only the masters themselves 
could so compose their works that we could read the whole trena 
and action of their dramas without one word of narrative or ex- 
planation. That is true Art. This is why the jazz spirit in any phase 
of would-be artistic expression (whether in music, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, drama, dancing, poesy or philosophy, it makes no 
difference) cannot be considered true art. And we certainly know 
how meagre are the really inspiring (even if occasionally accidental) 
productions of its scatter-brained devotees. It is indeed a “blue 
world” to be forever listening to the moan of off-key clarionets, fickle 
flutes and jazzbo saxophones. 
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Harold Bauer, the famous piano master, realized this when he 
told an audience recently at the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York that the only valid basis for an artistic career is an inner urge 
toward an ideal, an urge which stops at no obstacles to its accom- 
plishment. Genius is the inexorable purpose to realize one’s ideal 
concepts in some form of artistic expression, and it lets no petty 
umbrage, vice or woe restrict its scope or aim. It is the indefatigable 
industry of aesthetic love; but its love is not sensual, it is the love of 
beauty, of Nature, Life, justice, nobility, inspiration. If it looks on 
any of these with failing faculty or lack of preclusive fascination, if 
it gives up the race at the first few apparently useless struggles 
against the well-nigh overwhelming odds of a vandal and vulgarian 
world, we must be quite sure then that it is not genius, it is not gen- 
uinely consecrated to its prospective career, and whatever it may by 
chance of vacillating effort produce is not Art in its full maturity 
and significance. The fact is, it will not give up if there is really 
present that inward energy of spiritual valor, that innate urge and 
will for creative achievement, those etdolons (if you like Walt Whit- 
man’s term) which drive genius on to achieve the very pinnacles of 
Art. 

The recent aesthetic war in Italy between Croce and Soffici on 
the one side as against Rossolo and Marinetti on the other in the 
controversy Over jazz and futurism in Art has shown which of them 
had the true love and welfare of Art foremost in mind. The world 
is already more in need of virtue and validity than of mediocre and 
motlibriste expressions of exotic nature; there is no good excuse why 
the rational and romantic themes should give way to the degage 
and delinquent. With the certain amount of perseverance and effort 
required to realize a certain desire any fool can get there in a crass 
material sense, or maybe by mere accident fall upon the ever elusive 
theme that seems idyllic and entrancing, but it is very probable that 
he will not have sufficient sense or genius to develop it to maturity of 
symbolic power and expression. Art requires more than mere phys- 
ical desire and the good offices of energy and fortune:it demands that 
there shall be inspiration, that there shall be creative ideals and 
spiritual consecration as well as romantic love and capacity for work; 
it requires an ideal moral energy as well as the mere desire 
to produce its conceptions in some tangible or symbolic form: it 
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puts the primary requisition on religion and righteousness rather 
than on mere recognition and reward. And so we find it implacably 
set down as both a moral and aesthetic law that without some 
appreciable grasp and practice of these requirements the hardest 
working fool in the world will remain mediocre and practically ster- 
ile of any worthwhile creative power or achievement. 

The reason is that worthwhile art, verse, architectural design or 
musical composition cannot be dashed off in a moment’s notice, in 
one’s spare time like darning a sock or taking a week-end bath. No; 
rather do these expressions, provided they really intend to be artis- 
tic and fully sensitive of beauty and truth, demand the genius and 
power of one’s whole being—and the Grace of God as well, if that 
holy aid and benediction ever applies to artistic works and achieve- 
ments. Who is it, I should like to ask, that would make a few fickle 
flourishes of post-prandial strategy and, in all humble honesty of 
hope, expect to excel a lyric from Keats, an ode from Shelley, or a 
sonnet from Wordsworth? ho would assume to strike off in a 
few hours sonotas or symphonies or fugues more masterful than 
those of Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart or Bach? And who, I still ask, 
would take the bold conceit to use their cheap horse-hair brush to 
outpaint the soothing technique of Titian, the chiaroscuro of 
Vermeer, the love-science of Murillo, the color-balance of 
Rembrandt, or the facile elegance of style and chromatic nobility 
of Van Dyck’s portraitur? No one should be so presumptuous of 
the ease with which they think true Art is created. 

True Art is as difficult as child-birth, its conception and par- 
turition being no simple exercise of sham emotion or superficial 
function. Look at the long-labored conception and vast amount of 
work represented in the classical frieze of the Parthenon; look at 
that required even to produce on the walls of the catacomb of St. 
Calixtus that antique style of beauty noticed by Kugler in the early 
Christian pictorial decoration entitled “The Dispute with the Doc- 
tors.” Look also at Thorwaldsen’s basrelief “Apollo and the Muses” 
with perfect harmony of line and rhythm of conception. There is 
no suggestion of what Spingarn calls “the seven confusions” here, 
altho the seven arts are indeed appropriately represented. And fur- 
thermore, how about those great majestic monuments of architectural 
skill to be seen, not only first created in Greece and Rome and 
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Rhiems, but copied masterfully in nearly every large modern city’s 
public buildings! 

We have our own intricacies of Art and cultural delight right 
here in America without going away and far removed to find ex- 
ample of inspiration by digging up exotic shores. Our own fancies, 
faiths, hopes, traditions, ideals and aspirations should make us 
creative of a native Art. Do we not have a soul peculiarly our own, 
the same as the Greeks or Romans, Byzantines or Goths? Then why 
in the name of heaven do we not express it in our own terms, our 
own vernacular if need be, but in our native moods and measures 
nevertheless. All that is necessary is to watch closely and with deli- 
cate moral discrimination to see that whatever we say and do and 
create shall not be vulgar, cheap or lewd; be very certain that we do 
not gradually lose hold on the eternal values and lapse into mere 
utility and mercenary zeal. If we guard well against these various 
items of delinquency, nearly anything else will at least stand a chance 
of being or becoming Art. But if our capacity is sterile of any native 
power to express itself or if it is unable to validate and justify what- 
ever expressive power it does happen to possess, then I say by all 
means fly to whatever is best and noblest and of most suitable value 
in foreign, or even Oriental Art. 

Taking them as patterns for our copying we will at least avoid 
our own sterility or decadence and, in the friendly counsel of their 
exemplary inspiration, we will perhaps some day share their gentle 
tastes if not their mystic and exalted genius for simplicity and faith. 
Even to occasionally burrow under the bland surface simplicity of 
Chinese painting or Japanese wood-carving is to find an _ utterly 
baffling symbolism of occult philosophy and esoteric religious de- 
votion. Very few of these masters being wholly unmindful of the 
subtle influence inevitably cast pon their traditions and their mode 
of thinking and living by over two milleniums of Buddhst idealism, 
Zenist fatalism and Taoist nature-lore. If they can afford to be in- 
telligent and artistically creative in face of problems of livelihood as 
persistent as ours and even more brutal and unmitigated by modern 
western invention and ingenuity, we most certainly ought to take 
courage and renewed hope, and try to revive ourselves out of our 
growing aesthetic despondency. Let us retire occasionally into our 
spiritual refuge of contemplation and conscientious analysis, and in 
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time perhaps we too can revision the reality, the true and sincere 
beauty, the ennobled and enlightened lite which never tails to in- 
spire the soul of Art. 

From the manner of style and conception of the works that 
have been produced within the last half century, Modern Art is a 
plain syncretism of everything under the sun. All the past, pres- 
ent and future is given some measure of attention and an attempt is 
apparently made to place every shade of genius and skill on the 
palette of our cosmopolitan (if not strictly cultural) art. It is even 
more radical and emphatic in its departures than in its combinations ; 
it is more exotic and arresting than any heretofore discriminating 
eclecticism would seem to warrant. Not only having a technique 
which dates back to Da Vinci, Rubens, Donatello, Van Dyck, Durer, 
Giotto, Titian, Rembrandt and Michael Angelo, but even a very 
specific and psychology of aesthetic situations from Aristotle and 
Vitruvius down to Hegel and Iohn Stuart Mill, it has grounds for 
any one of its diverse manners of expression. But even without that 
very worthy and most estimable technical heritage, creative genius 
can still find means for expressing itself in a form of conception and 
design at once sufficiently original, moral and idealistic to meet the 
most exacting public taste. Nay, its sublest and most essential 
function is just this creative power of neology, this originality and 
external charm of being able to produce exquisite beauty in novel 
or unexpected situations. It begins with this and ends with helping 
to validate and ennoble the very taste which seeks to appreciate it. 

The general temper of contemporary taste in aesthetic appre- 
ciation is somewhat erratic owing to the sheer variety and aggressive- 
ness of practically every domain of artistic expression. No one, not 
even a recluse connoisseur, can wholly embrace and understand the 
complete cycle of the Arts in one grand system of conception and 
valuation. It is too large a field. It is certainly not wholly within the 
scope of any such uniform method or viewpoint as will permit of the 
same form of appreciative procedure being applied to all forms of 
artistic expression. If such were the case, or even possible, where 
would be that first and most essential quality of genius (creative 
nower)? Such a prospect would indeed be taken as archaic, or at 
least only on the assumption that individual art is copvist and 
nlaciaristic. conventional and mediocre (in other words. non-Art) : 
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and that public taste 1s provincial and myopic, decadent ‘and 
ephemera! (in other words, uncultured or vulgarian pretense rather 
than intelligent and sympathetic taste). And who would want to 
have the world groping around in such a wilderness of stagnation 
and death? 

With the Pre-Raphaelite movement, so well initiated by Ruskin, 
Rossetti, Carlyle and Millais in the fifties of last century, came the 
explosion of a long restrained emotional conflict. Wm. Morris 
showed that part of it was just this assumption of habitual copyism 
and uncultured public taste. Beauty in Nature had been just about 
suffocated under the wet-blanket tactics of the analysts and theor- 
izers, the would-be aestheticians who tied every genius they came 
across to this or that school, and read this or that influence into his 
life to account for every stroke of his brush or every whack of his 
chisel. Under such conditions natural beauty (not to say those who 
had genuine vision to see it) was in dire need of a set of champions 
who would restore her pristine naivete and easy naturalness, but 
above all someone who would forestall the sensual esthetes like 
Pater and the worldly utilitarians like Jeffrey and Ferguson. 

No wonder then that Ruskin had more need for moralism than 
for history, that Carlyle had to use more rugged polemic than deli- 
cate pleasantry, that Rossetti developed more imaginative power than 
historical accuracy, while Millais relied more on the simple directness 
of example than on exotic passion for argument and eristic combat. 
For all their mistaken heroism these pioneers were sturdy chroniclers 
of a new symbol of tradition ; apparently a new faith then, but really 
old as Nature, old as time and mind and love, for these are Nature’s 
essence, and Nature was at the bottom of their idealistic faith. They 
were not seeking a pedestal for Art above Nature, but simply for 
the laws and purposes of Nature which were the foundations of Art. 
Hence, by going behind the ideal beauty which was postulated by 
Giotto and Raphael, they sought to paint reality as they saw it and 
express the truth in whatsoever form it might chance to appear. 

As Miss Cobbe once showed, there are three orders in any artis- 
tic hierarchy: (1) the creative artists including painters, sculptors, 
architects, poets and composers of music; (2) the reproductive art- 
ists who are engravers, copyists, actors and musicians; and (3) the 
receptive or appreciative order made up of connoisseurs, dilettantes 
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and other more or less interested patrons of the Arts. This divis- 
ional distinction together with the psychological analysis of the pe- 
culiarities of their individual temperament and expression make up 
the four-point approach from which eligible viewpoint we can begin 
to understand some of the exclusive qualities as well as some of the 
inclusive values of Art. And any phase of modern Art cannot well 
be wholly appreciated if we do not seek to know whether or not its 
elements should be classified and validated or repudiated and 
ignored. We will save time and effort by ruling out the risque and 
pornographic, the fickle and inane, at the very start of any program 
of understanding and appreciation. 

Nature is presented to us, not only to be observed and known 
directly, but also to be ideally represented and perfected indirectly in 
the vicary of human aspiration. Her forms are postulates of exper- 
iment and peirastic example, not laws of absolute necessity and 
finality on our conduct. Her interest in man’s welfare and perfection 
is quite readily vouched for in the way she is forever trying to 
teach him to follow the true and righteous way. She does not exact- 
ly try to make him do right, but she certainly wields a wicked wallop 
whenever man gets smart and feels superior to her code of life. So 
then, if we have to swear a littie by way of restoring the proper 
aesthetic viewpoint, our aim will not often be amiss and our efforts 
will not often be in vain. Artistic temperament therefore has de- 
grees of creative and appreciative power which must be continuous- 
ly developed in their proper order if one expects to be a genuine pro- 
ducer of Art, and they likewise must be continually looked for if we 
who philosophize about them expect to know what order of mina 
we are dealing with, whether it is creative. reproductive, or simply 
dilettantic and patronizing. 


(To be continued. ) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEWER SPIRIT:A sociological criticism of Literature, By V’. I’. 
Calverton. New York, Boni & Liveright, 1925. 

Although revolutions in esthetics are due to revolutions in ideas, every revo- 
lution in ideas is a consequence of a revolution in the social structure that the 
prevailing material conditons have produced. Mr. Calverton’s book is itself a 
prime illustration of this, its main thesis. A sociological interpretation of litera- 
ture could not have appeared until the fruits of the industrial revolution had ri- 
pened into a new social system out of which in the course of time arose the nu- 
cleus of a new conception of life and its problems, a conception characterized by 
a recognition of the community as primary and the individual as derivative. To 
say this is not to belittle the author’s achievement. The mere fact that a 
scholar lives in the world of today, in the midst of the societal heritage of 
modern industrialism, does not guarantee that his mind will apprehend the flow 
of the social forces. Thus so bold and insurgent a spirit as Spingarn could 
seriously transfer to America throbbing with industrialism the attenuated 
criticism of Croce with his notion that the only standard of art is the question 
whether the artist has accomplished what he aimed to accomplish. Such a de- 
tached and uncanny critique might be considered natural enough in a country 
like Italy, where society is sick to death with the attempt to carry on a strut- 
ting imperialism without a base in material resources and where consequently 
the competent literary genius needs to be self-sufficient and self-contained and 
to demand that he be judged by personal standards as might a lone man sitting 
on a submerged rock in a hopeless sea; but the fact that a learned American 
critic could presume to undertake the naturalization of so effete a standard in 
the United States with its exuberant material basis out of which grows an 
overpowering social organism is an indication of the length of time it takes for 
the material foundation to work its way up through social institutions into the 
mentality of an era. The time has long seemed ripe for such an epochal work as 
Calverton’s with its illuminating presentation of the fact that the whole sig- 
nificance of art consists in its correspondence to the social forces, which are, 
in turn, to be referred to the alterations going on in the material foundations 
of livelihood and life; but no critic of literature rose to the occasion, unless we 
give rank to such works as Francke’s “History of German Literature as Deter- 
mined by Social Forces”, or Vide Scudder’s “Social Ideals in English Letters.” 
These works opened the field for Americans, but they were, in a sense, pre- 
mature. At any rate they did not serve to create a school of sociological criti- 
cism, although they were in themselves adequate to that end. The time, how- 
ever, was not ripe. Material production had to evolve decades longer, and on 
the basis of it social institutions and usages had to develop new forms and new 
qualities. Now at last it would seem that we are ready for the rise of a con- 
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quering school of scientific criticism, sociological criticism, and it is apparent 
that Calverton has struck the key-note for the emergence of such a movement 
of dynamic interpretation. 

Certain sophisticated sociologues are saying that there is nothing novel in 
the principles set forth in “The Newer Spirit”. Certainly there is nothing 
new about them, nor does the author pretend that there is. The significant 
thing about the book is that it paves the way for the application of principles 
which ought to have been common stock in trade of literary criticism for the 
past generation, but which did not succeed in penetrating the sacred precincts of 
the litterateurs until there was time enough for Calverton to be born, to grow, 
to get education and experience, and to write a book. Plenty of others “could 
have done it,’ but the fact is that they didn’t. Either they were 
sociologists unversed in letters or without sufficient time to give such 
outlying fields as art, or else they were literary men who ought to have felt 
the need of a mastery of the interpretation of social forces but didn’t. Cal- 
verton’s distinction is not that he has originated something; for according to 
his own thesis the individual originates nothing. It merely happens that he is 
serving as the first open channel through which the social development of the 
times finds it possible to push its way upward into the galleries of art criticism. 
Needless to say that the art work of the future will be creative about in pro- 
portion as it assimilates and consciously utilizes the sociological principes which 
the present book makes a beginning at expressing and applying. If there has 
been great literature produced in the present era, it has been due to a more or 
less unconscious apprehension of the influences that Calverton delineates. Now, 
however, that the hidden forces have been brought out into the open, writers 
can no longer depend on unconscious or subconscious hunches. Only as they 
proceed open-eyed on the background of the sociological interpretation will their 
work be better than an abortion. 


The first chapter is the key to the book. In it the author shows how his 
thesis emerges from a study of the evolution of literature. Feudal society is 
passed in review with its artistic preoccupation with “noble characters’. Shakes- 
peare is noticed “because his works so excellently illustrate how the esthetic and 
ethical ideas of the feudal period were expressed in literature, and stand out in 
such sharp and striking contrast to the changing conceptions of later centuries.” 
It appears that “as the bourgeois class, with the steady decline of feudalism, 
continued to rise . . . the aristocratic conception waned.” During the period 
of unquestioned bourgeois ascendency, “there could be but two kinds of ethical 
and esthetic conceptions, one dominant, the bourgeois, the other recessive 
or vestigial, the aristocratic.” In more recent times civilization has been char- 
acterized by the rise of the proletarian, and the increase in the class-conscious- 
ness and class organization of this lowest level puts it more and more into a 
position to impress “itself upon the activity of a society” and to “function as 
a determinant of its basic conceptions.” Walt Whitman illustrates this 
proletarian trend. A whole chapter is devoted to Sherwood Anderson as an 
outstanding current illustration of the same tendency, which does not imply 
the present maturation of a proletarian concept, a process that comes later in 
the development. 
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Chapter One indicates, further, that there exists an “indisseverable con- 
nection between the nature of literary techinque and the stage of development 
of society”. This conception is by no means novel. It was expounded a half- 
century ago by Posnett in his “Comparative literature”, but little has been 
done since to develop the conception. Perhaps the most significant recent con- 
tribution to the subject prior to Calverton was Flinders Petrie’s little book on 
the “Revolutions of Civilization”. Now in Calverton the theory comes to life 
and promises to take hold in America. He remarks, for instance, that “the 
more carefully we notice the history of fiction ... we are immediately im- 
pressed by the evolution from the impossible to the improbable, thence to the 
probable and finally to the inevitable.” This trend was of course a natural 
result of man’s increasing command of the scientific resources for the mastery 
of the conditions of life. The lingering of some of the older tendencies illus- 
trates the principle that “the advance of a new social system though it achieved 
a change in the dominant esthetic and ethical ideas cannot hope to annihilate 
at once, or in a generation or two, all of the remains of those conceptions 
that have been forced to recede into the background.” 


A later chapter shows that social relativity is the ruling principle not 
merely in respect to the substance and the forms of art but also in the matter of 
esthetic values. It appears “that a work of art does not possess a positive or 
absolute value; that its value is impermanent, depending on the continuance 
of the environment that created it, and varies perceptibly with each change in 
social structure and imperceptibly with each change in immediate environment.” 
In this connection the reviewer is tempted to use ‘by way of illustration a 
dictum put forth by a foremost American professor of Education that “great 
literature is that which embodies the social spirit of its age and lends inspiration 
for social betterment.’ Little discernment is required in order to determine 
the conditions under which such standard of valuation might arise in the minds 
of the more thoughtful and then become the accepted canon of criticism. The 
student of social forces would not necessarily have to accept without qualifica- 
tion the professor’s critique, but he would have to accept the general principle 
laid down by Calverton and to demand evidence of any human validity in the 
notion that art can have greatness irrespective of time and place and circum- 
stance. Undoubtedly most of those who hold to such a detached standard are, 
in their appraisals of art products mistaking a wonder over the outlandish and 
the peculiar or a zest that comes merely from novel stimulation, for esthetic 
appreciaton. Their criticism would have to be subjected to psychological anal- 
ysis before they could prove it to be a pertinent case. Meanwhile Calverton’s 
critique will hold. 


The range of topics covered in “The Newer Spirit” leaves something to be 
desired in respect to unity, and yet such a remark is hardly to be taken as a 
criticism, any more than is recognition of the fact that the author has done 
no more than open the whole subject and suggest what a wealth of material 
lies before the prospector. It is well that the book was published at {this time 
as an outline, a clue, a specimen, a guide. Too many scholars wait till they 
have rounded out a subject and put it into a formidably complete and logical 
arrangement before they admit the public to a view. Such practice is one of 
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the main explanations of the cultural lag, of the fact that it takes a generation 
or two for the prevalent ideas to change to fit a new material order and a 
new social situation. While ideas emerge and take hold so slowly, civilization 
is bound to be out-of-date. Consequently Calverton is to be congratulated for 
having the courage to publish while his ideas are still pretty general if not 
vague and sketchy if not crude. Reviewers who have attacked his work on 
this score on the ground that his selection of illustrations is sometimes 
inept merely betray their own scholasticism and pedantry. He has done a work 
that greatly needed to be done. His discussions of the points covered in this 
review as well as of “Morals and Determinism”, “The Great Man Illusion’, 
“The Rise of Objective Psychology” and other like topics should furnish the 
starting point for a galaxy of works in elaboration of his main thesis. Current 
articles in the “Modern Quarterly”, of which Mr. Calverton is editor, give 
promise of forthcoming volumes of his own authorship. It is not too much to 
predict that he will become the founder of a school,—that we shall at last attain, 
in America, to a group of critics who will see art as a social product in a social 
setting and will uproot the naive, weird, fantastic, dilettante pedantry which 
characterizes the bulk of literary criticism in the United States at the present 
time. 
ARTHUR W. CALHOUN. 
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A POST-KANTIAN ANTINOMY 
BY ERNEST T. PAINE 


IKE most titles, the subject “A Post-Kantian Antinomy” is a 

misnomer. If any philosophical problem was both Kantian and 
pre-Kantian, the question between mechanism and teleology might be 
so designated. But for some reason best known to himself Kant 
did not explicitly include this well-dried bone of contention among 
the dialectical fossils which adorn the pages of the “Critique of Pure 
sReason- 5 404 The universe had (and had not) a beginning in 
time; everything (and nothing) is simple; there must (and there 
cannot) be freedom; there is (and there is not) a necessary Being 
on whom the world depends. Certainly these disputes involve the 
question of purposiveness. But it remained for Charles Darwin 
to supply conditions under which the dry bone should return to life 
and reassume its antinomian form,—the same shape, but grown 
massive and portentous. Jn our day there must come to every 
thoughtful person at least some moments when chase, or even cap- 
ture, by dinosaur, mammoth, or ichthyosaurus, would be welcome 
in preference to the agony cf slow torture by a cosmological monster 
that is not only prehistoric but two-headed. 

For the present discussion there is little need of assembling reas- 
ons pro and contra in the formal Kantian manner so as to see how 
neatly they annul each other. It is quite possible, of course, to 
assume an affectation of skepticism and go about looking for anti- 
nomies, like Lucian’s philosopher with the scales. “And what are 
the scales for, my fine fellow?” said the prospective buyer to this 
promising slave. “Oh, I put arguments in them’ was the reply; 
“and when I get the arguments evenly balanced, so that they differ 
by not so much as a feather’s weight, then I don’t know which side 
is more convincing.” When it comes to teleology, however, skepti- 
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cism would often seem to be no matter of mere affectation. There are 
times when without any pretensions to the subtlety of sophist or 
jesuit we would as soon take one side as the other in the debate. 
Purpose must, and purpose cannot be, the guiding principle of the 
universe. 

The contradiction is sufficiently disturbing; yet after all why 
meddle with it? How fatuous, indeed, to repeat the time-worn argu- 
ments and illustrations! But these are, many of them, just the 
difficulties that have never been adequately dealt with. I wander 
out in the fields in the autumn and come home covered with those 
perverse, adhesive, two-tined seed-carriers commonly known as 
stick-tights. Stick is what they will do, defying any implement 
of removal. A fine-toothed comb will be as useless as a garden- 
rake. It will take longer to pick them off than it will to write this 
paper. Well, we sometimes feel like saying, only an idiot could fail 
to see purposiveness in such adaptations. Good for William 
Jennings Bryan! He had the courage to utter what we all really 
thought. Let us no longer be satisfied with glittering evolutionary 
generalizations. We wish to know in detail how such things can 
be explained apart from intention and design. If a plant depends on 
stick-tights for dissemination of its seed, its success in the struggle 
for life presupposes real double-pointed tacks from the outset. But 
this way lies complete surrender. We must haul down the biological 
flag. Back to Paley and the only authentic palaeontology (or of 
course one should say anatomy). We will even solicit a humble 
place at the next Lord Mayor’s dinner in order to make public 
recantation of our heresy regarding the human epiglottis ; although, 
we confess, the teleological account of that particular organ did use 
to stick in our throats. “Consider how many Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quets have occurred during the last hundred years.’’ (Is that how the 
passage runs?) “What deglutition! What manducation! And 
not one Alderman choked in a century!” 

All must have been planned in advance! That is one feeling 
which the whole output of evolutionary writing, supported by no end 
of more or less good-humored raillery, will not always quite dispel. 
But there are other moods, equally recurrent, when the outrageous | 
corollaries of our erstwhile cheap anthropomorphism bring us to 
confusion. Miami, then, has been undergoing punishment lately. 
And the Black Plague was a benign heavenly visitation. And the 
Great War was a far-off divine event. And this is the best of all 
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possible worlds. And “spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, one 
thing is clear: whatever is, is right.” Surely Alec Pope had his 
tongue in his cheek when he wrote those lines; or else he richly de- 
serves to have told about him the story of what recently happened in 
my library. Our unlettered domestic, cleaning the bookshelves, was 
observed to take down a copy of the “Essay on Man” and look at 
the title. “Hm”, she remarked, ‘“Pop’s Easy Man”, and non- 
chalantly replacing the volume went on with her dusting. Beyond 
doubt Juanita was right. If Berkeley justly complained of the way 
in which people sometimes sit down in a forlorn skepticism, we may 
be pardoned for suggesting that it is quite as reprehensible to sit down 
in an abandonment of optimism. The case is by no means as simple 
as the easy Essay represented it to be. 

What is to be done in this predicament? Numerous avenues of 
escape have been suggested, but frankly the aim of this paper is to 
comment on the misleading character of some of these. To begin 
with, there is Samuel Butler, who first attracted our attention as 
capable of saying something worth while, by that memorable, if 
somewhat cynical, remark in the “Way of All Flesh” about political 
and religious fundamentalism. He characterized certain people as 
desiring higher prices and cheaper wages; but otherwise, he said, 
they were most contented when things were changing least. “Toler- 
ators, if not lovers, of all that was familiar, haters. of all that was 
unfamiliar, they would have been equally horrified at hearing the 
Christian religion doubted and at seeing it practised.” We presently 
discovered that although Butler, as hinted by this passage, was 
himself an ardent believer in change, that is in evolution, he was 
a most acute critic of the more doubtful aspects of Darwinism; and 
so far our sympathies were with him. But whether anything can 
be made of his doctrine of unconscious purposiveness is another 
question. The doctrine seems plausible at first, possibly because 
coupled with such a successful attack on the natural selection 
theory. Butler indeed plays havoc with Darwin’s fortuitous varia- 
tions ; yet he seems not to have perceived that the argument against 
Darwin is capable of being turned back against his own view. If 
the variations are fortuitous and minute, where, truly, is natural 
selection to obtain a foothold? But if the variations are unconscious- 
ly purposive, as Butler maintained, what is to keep them in line 
long enough for significant modifications to be effected? We should 
note that Butler believed as strongly as Darwin in the gradual 
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accumulation of slight variations. For example there is his illustra- 
tion of the web-footed bird. 

“Thus,” he says, “a bird whose toes were not webbed, but which 
had under force of circumstances little by little in the course of 
many generations learned to swim, .... such a bird did not probably 
conceive the idea of swimming on water and set itself to get webbed 
feet. The bird found itself in some small difficulty, out of which it 
either saw, or at any rate found that it could extricate itself by 
striking out vigorously with its feet and extending its toes as far 
as ever it could; it thus began to learn the art of swimming and con- 
ceived the idea of swimming synchronously, or nearly so; or per- 
haps wishing to get over a yard or two of deep water, and trying 
to-do so without being at the trouble of rising to fly, it would splash 
and struggle its way over the water, and thus practically swim, 
though without much perception of what it had been doing. Finding 
that no harm had come to it, the bird would do the same again and 
again; it would thus presently lose fear, and would be able to act 
more calmly; then it would begin to find out that it could swim a 
little, and if its food lay much in the water so that it would be of 
great advantage to it to be able to alight and rest without being forced 
to return to land, it would begin to make a practice of swimming. 
It would now discover that it could swim the more easily according 
as its feet presented a more extended surface to the water; it would 
therefore keep its toes extended whenever it swam, and as far as 
in it lay, would make the most of whatever skin was already at the 
base of its toes. After very many generations it would become web- 
footed, if doing as above described should have been found con- 
tinuously convenient, so that the bird should have continuously used 
the skin about its toes as much as possible in this direction.” 

Now this is all very fine until we come to the proviso in the last 
sentence. After very many generations the bird would become web- 
footed if doing as above described should have been found con- 
tinuously convenient, so that the bird should have continuously used 
the skin about its toes as much as possible in this direction.’ This in- 
dispensable condition, which Butler slips in without attracting much 
attention to it, we have the right and the obligation to italicize. What 
assurance is there that countless generations of land birds would 
have continuously desired to find food or anything else in the water ? 
One exception, we must remember, would have disproved this rule. 
One timid reactionary, like a fussy hen that would any time grate- 
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fully starve to death in preference to getting her feet wet, would 
have deducked the earth’s surface in advance and forever. 

We must not lose ourselves in details, but a further argument of 
Butler’s touching the question calls for notice. Explaining the very 
gradual manner in which, according to his theory, purpose becomes 
defined and realized, he says: “It may appear as though I were 
blowing hot and cold with the same breath, inasmuch as I am in- 
sisting that important modifications of structure have been always 
purposive ; and at the same time am denying that the creature modi- 
fied has had any purpose in the greater part of all those actions 
which at length have modified both structure and instinct...... 
[But] provided there is a very little perception of and prescience 
concerning the means whereby the next desired end may be attained, 
it matters not how little in advance that end may be of present de- 
sires and faculties; it is still reached through purpose, and must be 
called purposive. .... If each one of the small steps is purposive 
the result is purposive, though there was never purpose extended 
over more than one, two, or perhaps at most three, steps at a time.” 
Now it is the fashion to berate formal logic for never discovering 
any fallacies except such as have been made to order and put in text 
books to be rediscovered there by a notably illogical and reluctant 
younger generation. But how is the foregoing argument of Butler’s 
for a beautiful instance of a fallacy in real life? “If each of the 
small steps is purposive, the result is purposive.” Surely purposive 
is used in two senses here, and the statement is just as misleading 
as any stock example of composition in the logic manuals; as can be 
shown by substituting for purposive the really appropriate expression 
in each case. The sentence will then read: “If each of the small 
steps is intentional, the result may be spoken of as intentional, al- 
though as a matter of fact none but the last participant in the series 
actually intended it.” Or more briefly: “If each of the small steps 
is (consciously) purposive, the result is (unconsciously) purposive, 
—whatever that may mean. But this is poles asunder from the 
original proposition. 

We are thus brought face to face with the major problem, which 
may now be considered without any further reference to stick- 
tights, water-fowl, poultry-yards, or even material fallacies in logic. 
Is, or is it not, the expression unconscious purposiveness a contra- 
diction in terms? Is, or is not, entelechy an idol of the market-place, 
a cant word in philosophy, which we are in some danger of rolling 
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off our tongues with too pious unction? Is, or is not, teleology a 
term that we should be more careful about employing, unless we de- 
liberately use it in the good old-fashioned connotation which meant 
something, or, in the current idiom, had teeth in it, by which to get 
hold of human comprehension? Professor Creighton once wrote: 
“At the present time one may perhaps say that the fundamental 
question in philosophy is whether it is possible to employ the cate- 
gory of Teleology or Purposiveness as an explanation of the uni- 
verse and of our own experience; and, if so, what content is to be 
given to this conception.” After commenting on the inadequacy of 
causo-mechanical interpretations, he significantly continued :—‘“The 
question then is: Are we justified in advancing to a different form of 
judgment, to judgments of Teleology or Individuality? If this 
question be answered in the affirmative, it is above all essential to 
remember that a change of category is no excuse for indefiniteness. 
Philosophical analysis and interpretation are necessarily different 
from those of science, but philosophical procedure must not be less 
strict than that of the sciences, or its conceptions less carefully de- 
fined.” The passage just quoted ran without change through the 
last two editions of the Logic, published in 1913 and 1920. James 
Ward’s “Realm of Ends” had been published in 1911; Bosanquet’s 
“Principle of Individuality and Value” in 1912 (the Lectures were 
in 1911). Hobhouse’s “Development and Purpose” appeared in 
1913. It might therefore seem as if, in spite of his obvious leanings 
toward a teleological view, and notwithstanding the noteworthy 
contributions of Ward, Bosanquet, and Hobhouse in the same direc- 
tion, Professor Creighton thought, near the very end of his life 
and work, that the problem of purposiveness was still greatly in 
need of clarification. With this opinion, if he did hold it, I at least 
should concur. That is, the post-Kantian antinomy is yet unresolved. 

To restate the situation, there is on the one side mechanism, 
which is no longer satisfactory to anybody, chiefly perhaps for the 
reason that, as Hobhouse has suggested, the most teleological thing 
imaginable is a machine, and the more perfect, the more teleological ; 
on the other side there is radical finalism, also an outworn doctrine, 
largely because it appears to be inconsistent with our moral ex- 
perience ; and between these extremes we find a limbo of rather ill- 
defined conceptions ranging, say, from Butler’s view already men- 
tioned, to Lloyd Morgan’s “Emergent Evolution” and General 
Smuts’s “Holism” recently announced. Now Lloyd Morgan and 
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General Smuts and those who anticipated them (for it is doubtful 
whether there is much that is new in principle in these lately pub- 
lished volumes) may be on the right track; but that is not to assert 
that the question of purposiveness is greatly illuminated by the fa- 
vorite doctrine of these recent writers, namely that a true whole is 
more than an aggregate and cannot be understood by reference 
merely to the nature of the units combined in the whole; that 
the whole determines the parts instead of being determined by them. 
Surely this is the essential principle of an entelechy, and no one 
could wish to dissent from it. So far, so good. But we are still in 
the dark as to how we can apprehend a final cause that does not 
precede its effect by way of being a plan or idea present either 
to the consciousness of an organism itself or to the mind of some 
external agent. Old-fashioned teleology with a vengeance! But 
should we not perhaps cease calling our theories teleological, unless 
we are willing to entertain this view? 

Purpose, that is, involves awareness of an end. Purposiveness is 
the most characteristic mark of intelligence. To think at all is to 
intend. To know is to appreciate the meanings of things, to relate 
them from the point of view of their significance. To be conscious 
is to have desires and aims. All this we believe to be good doctrine. 
We are roused to commendable fervor by the typical utterances 
of idealism, for example that fine remark of Bosanquet’s that “if 
anything bewilders us in the proceedings of nature, we set it down, 
as a mere matter of course, to our ignorance.” We flatter ourselves 
that we discover a teleological trend even in T. H. Huxley, as for 
instance when he says that the amount of order discoverable in the 
universe is limited only by our ability to perceive it; or again, sur- 
prisingly enough, in the Romanes Lecture, where commenting like 
any dyed-in-the-wool evolutionist on the impermanence of the 
cosmos, he says: [The world thus] “assumes the aspect not so much 
of a permanent entity as of a changeful process in which naught 
endures save the flow of energy and the rational order which per- 
vades it.” And Huxley called himself an agnostic. Agnostic noth- 
ing! we retort. What more does idealism crave than rational order? 
For how could rational order be brought to pass by anything else 
than mind? Or, in Bosanquet’s words, how could anything be due 
to mind that never was a plan before a mind? “It couldn’t,” a cer- 
tain still small voice within us keeps declaring. But evolution, if con- 
sistent, asserts flatly that it could, and must. Very well, then, let the 
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two opponents have it out together. But we are not sure that peo- 
ple who are supposed to be fighting for teleology will not look like 
deserters if they go very far toward compromise with a relentlessly 
non-teleological foe. 

Passages of doubtful complexion occur in books as admirable as 
those of Hobhouse. For instance there is a page in “Development 
and Purpose” where the attempt to deduce teleological behavior 
from sensori-motor responses ends in “just words”, or as perhaps 
one would better say, in the restoration of purposiveness under an- 
other name to the position from which it was supposed to have been 
banished. “Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret.” “Drive 
out purpose with a fork, Still she’ll come and ask for work!” Thus, 
in the present context, we may translate the familiar line. 

Hobhouse’s paragraph is as follows: 

“Without the formation of purpose it is possible that actions 
should be coordinated in series, so as to produce results of im- 
portance to the organism. This brings us to the second method in 
which sensori-motor response may serve the future. Just as the 
hereditary structure may determine a reflex response, which per- 
forms a function without intelligence or purpose, so it may de- 
termine a tension of feeling guiding a train of sensori-motor acts—- 
and indeed of structural and reflex acts along with them— and per- 
sisting till a result of importance to the organism is attained. Trains 
of action so determined are generically instincts. We may conceive 
that where there is a well-developed instinct, but little or no in- 
telligence, the train of action is determined by a tension, which at 
any given point is satisfied only by a performance which falls in with 
the course leading up to the final accomplishment of the result, and 
by no other. The solitary wasp dragging a spider to its hole does 
not act altogether mechanically, nor altogether intelligently. But it 
is not satisfied till it gets the spider into the hole. That result, and 
no other, relieves the tension. Where intelligence arises within the 
sphere of instinct, it probably takes short views at the outset and 
aims at near results, which will relieve the tension and so satisfy. 
From these it advances step by step till it grasps the end of the in- 
stinct, which then becomes suffused with purpose.” 

Having quoted this passage I will dismiss it, believing its un- 
satisfactory character to be apparent. It is no explanation of a 
developing instinct to say that hereditary structure determines it: 
nor yet of a train.of acts to say that it is governed by a “tension”, 
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“Hereditary structure” and “tension” as here employed are plain 
idola fort; and besides that, the paragraph is full of teleological con- 
cepts in spite of the non-purposive presuppositions with which it 
begins. 

There is one more passage in Hobhouse to which I may call 
attention as further revealing the difficulties that lie in wait for 
believers in teleology who assent too readily and completely to some 
of the conclusions of modern science. In the second chapter of 
“Development and Purpose” Hobhouse falls in line with those vol- 
untarists, from Schopenhauer down, who have desired to extend the 
concept of mind so as to make it include much more than what is 
clearly conscious. “The facts of consciousness’, Hobhouse says, 
“reveal upon examination the working of causes strictly continuous 
with those that appear within the field of consciousness itself, but 
yet extending outside that field. There appears in short to be some- 
thing that operates unconsciously, but yet in a manner closely com- 
parable and even in essence identical with many of the operations 
familiar to us as operations of consciousness. Moreover by these 
operations, proceeding as it were in the background, the attitude 
of consciousness is in a large measure determined. Conscious and 
unconscious operations then may be legitimately grouped together, 
and without prejudgment as to their ultimate nature the sum of 
them may be called Mind. Mind then appears as that which has 
consciousness in its foreground, while in the background it is the 
theatre of energies, of interactions, of stresses and strains, the 
play of which goes to determine the character of the scene by which 
the said foreground is filled. To understand this relation, not in its 
metaphysical essence, but in its empirical detail, is highly important 
for our purpose.” 

Now I would say at present that the empirical detail is all right. 
At least it would appear that we must concede this point, however 
reluctantly, because the empirical description seems to be valid; and, 
besides, there is the testimony of Freud, Jung, and the rest; even 
of William James, who solemnly declared (and he was not often 
solemn) that the most important psychological discovery in a 
quarter century was the subconscious life of human beings. But the 
‘metaphysical essence’ is cause for genuine alarm. What follows 
from the remark that by operations proceeding in the background the 
attitude of consciousness is in large measure determined? The ques- 
tion answers itself; for how can anyone retain a shadow of con- 
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fidence in purpose as a metaphysical principle, after yielding pre- 
dominance in the mental-spiritual-conscious realm to mere physical 
and unconscious factors? 

But someone will now say,—‘‘What has become of the post- 
Kantian antinomy? One side was to be as good as the other in this 
debate, and here you are talking idealism and not giving the adver- 
sary half a chance. Why not spell ‘adversary’ with a capital A in 
the time-honored manner of religion, since by appealing to prejudice 
and misinformation you are making a veritable devil out of mechan- 
ism, though if opportunity were afforded mechanism could pre- 
sent a very good case.” The fact is, I] admit the justice of these 
strictures. Idealism does appeal to me. I was brought up that 
way ; and then, to use William James’s expression, it is a more illus- 
trious theory. But mechanism, also, I often admire, particularly at 
those times, inevitable in everyone’s life, when the evidence seems 
conclusive that the “universe has no sort of relation to moral ends”. 
What I dislike, and this is the substance of the present discussion, is 
the spectacle of idealism making unsolicited and unnecessary over- 
tures to its opponents, by trying to turn consciousness into the uncon- 
scious and purposiveness into the non-purposive. Such adventures 
seem to be neither promising nor legitimate. Furthermore (though 
this, again, is abandoning a strictly impartial, antinomian stand- 
point) it would be more appropriate for the overtures to come from 
the other side. 


THE CONFLICT OF AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM IN 
ANCIENT CHINESE ETHICS 


BY HOMER H. DUBS 


HE purpose of this paper is to give an account of the develop- 

ment of Chinese thought on the important problem of author- 
ity and freedom in ethics, a problem which is fundamental for any 
ethical system. It makes a very great difference to ethical theory 
whether the individual’s actions shall be determined by standards ot 
conduct which are imposed upon him from without, or whether 
he shall be free to work out those standards of conduct for himself. 
On this problem ancient and medieval Chinese thought ended in 
accepting the principle of authority by adopting the Confucian philos- 
ophy. While today we rebel against external authority in moral 
matters, yet we must remember that the ancient and medieval world 
universally adopted a different attitude. In the legalism of the 
Pharisees, the law codes of the Brahmans, the authoritarianism of 
the Christian Catholic church, and the philosopher-ruler of Plato’s 
ideal republic, who was to be the absolute authority for the mass of 
the people, reflective thought everywhere decided in favor of author- 
ity. Consequently we are not surprised that it was also victorious in 
China; rather we should be surprised to find that so much opposi- 
tion was given to its sway. 

The situation in China was similar to that in ancient Greece—a 
gradual growth in wealth and commerce; a group of city-states sit- 
uated in a homogeneous territory—this time inland instead of on a 
sea-coast ; growing intercourse between them, the growth of a litera- 
ture and of literary centers. There were a number of differences ; 
the most important of these was the remarkable historical sense of 
the people. In the eyes of the people of the time of Confucius, China 
was already an ancient country with authentic records going back 
for at least half a millenium, and traditions going back more than a 
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millenium more. Hence we find in ancient China a historic sense 
that links her thought more with that of our own time than with 
the timeless universals of Greece. At the same time we find a 
strengthening of the authority of the past through its very antiquity. 
A second difference lay in the possession by China of an Emperor 
who was theoretically the center of the political organism. While 
his power was shadowy in the golden age of philosophy, so that 
there was no central authority to check speculation, yet the possession 
of the imperial tradition meant much for the development of the 
ideal of a political system (and hence of an ethical doctrine) in which 
there was an Emperor, a Sage-King to wield. the authority of 
the state—a much more convenient figure to head up an authoritar- 
ian doctrine than Plato’s philosopher-rulers in an aristocratic “Re- 
public.” Thirdly, there was no slave class in China. The Chinese 
were a homogeneous people not much given to fighting; while there 
are traditions of a coming from the West (unconfirmed by any re- 
liable evidence) it was by a process of peaceful penetration rather 
than by conquest that they gained their place in the sun. They 
were peaceful agriculturalists rather than warlike herdsmen. Hence 
we find in China a larger amount of genuine democracy and of com- 
munity of interest between the governors and governed than else- 
where. 

The ancient Chinese social system was organized around the 
family and clan. This family was the typical patriarchial family : 
the father or grandfather possessed the patria potestas, and his 
children, grandchildren, and other relatives, together with their 
wives and children, lived in one household. Their gods were chiefly 
the spirits of the honored ancestors, who still cared for their de- 
scendants, and whose worship and care bound the family into a 
greater unity. In such a relatively static agricultural environment, it 
was natural that the experience of age should receive honor and 
authority. Hence the greatest happiness that could come to any- 
one was to live to a good old age until the headship of the family 
descended upon him, and the whole clan should honor and serve him. 
Even today, “Long Life” is one of the three greatest happinesses. 
Thus there came to be clear distinctions between older and younger, 
so that different words were used for the terms, “older brother” and 
“younger brother”, “older sister” and “younger sister,” “uncle who 
is older than my father” and “uncle who is younger than my father,” 
“older brother’s wife” and “younger brother’s wife”, to a great de- 
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gree of refinement. When reflective thought came to be applied to 
this situation, two especial virtues were applied to these relations, 
“filial piety”, and “Reverence for the elder’. In addition there was 
the virtue of L1, later to become one of the two most important moral 
concepts, translated “propriety”, “ceremony”, or “the rules of proper 
conduct”. which included ell the various observances, customary, 
religious, and courtly, as well as the observances of politeness, and 
logically included the two previously mentioned virtues. This con- 
cept of Li became the apotheosis of traditional morality, and carried 
with it all the values of the traditional scheme of things. 

Confucius may well be called the Socrates of China. Living 
about three-quarters of a century before that thinker, like him, he 
busied himself in endeavoring to build up a code of morals to buttress 
the declining morality of his time. For him, as for Socrates, ethics 
constituted the sum and substance of philosophy, and he refused to 
go into other speculations. He was a faithful government official, 
and so politics was the goal of philosophy. 

As a basis for his ethics, Confucius brought forward a principle 
which was new at that time in Chinese ethical thought, that of Jen 
or “benevclence’’.t The meaning of this term has been disputed, 
but Confucius himself defined it as “Love your fellowmen.’? In 
another passage he declared that “the man of Jen is one who de- 
siring to maintain himself sustains others, and desiring to develop 
himselt develops others. To be able from one’s self to draw a 
parallel for the treatment of others—that may be called the rule of 
Jen.”* In other words, Jen is the carrying out of the golden rule. 
It is the highest of virtues,* and is the definition of the Superior 
Man.® But Jen is not love in the sense that we use the term. Con- 
fucius made very much of the natural and social relationships of 
prince and minister, father and son, older and younger brother, 
husband and wife, and in each case there is a superior and inferior, 


1The chief pieces of literature which we can assuredly date before the time 
of Confucius are the Book of Odes and the Book of History. In the Odes, Jen 
is used only twice, whereas Li is used six times; in the Book of History, Jen 
is used five times while Li is used nine times. Evidently Jen did not become 
an important ethical concept until the time of Confucius; in the Analects it is 
used fifty-four times as against forty-one times that Li is used. 


2Analects XII, xxii. 
3Analects VI, xxviii. 
4Analects IV, vi, 1. 
5An. 1V, v, 2, 3. 
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so the attitude of the superior should be different from that of the 
inferior; it is not the love of equals, but the benevolence of the prince 
or paterfamilias ; kindness rather than love.* 

But he was not consistent in his use of the term. As the highest 
of virtues, Jen came to include the whole of virtue, to be equivalent 
to virtue itself, and so to include other elements than love; it is de- 
fined as respect, magnamity, sincerity, earnestness, and kindness,’ 
and even applied to all, not merely to the superior. 

In Confucius’ use of this concept, he was getting away from 
the ethics of authority. Jen was a general principle, just as was the 
Golden Rule; it was not a code of conduct already decided upon 
for whose use only casuistry was required; it was a principle which 
each individual would have to apply for himself. We should re- 
member in this connection that in Confucius’ Silver Rule, “Do not 
do to others as you would not have others do unto you’, the nega- 
tive form of statement is due to the peculiar genius of the Chinese 
language, which prefers a negative to a positive statement, and that 
when Confucius came to elucidate its meaning by the principle of 
“reciprocity”, he showed that he meant the Golden Rule in its post 
tive form—which is but an expression of the principle of Jen, and in 
Confucius’ meaning thereof, had the limitations of Jen. Such an 
attitude of kindness, or even a restricted love, is never a system of 
enactments to be obeyed, but rather it is a principle, for which new 
applications are continually occurring; it is a principle of freedom, 
not of authority, for it breaks thru every bond set for it. In so far, 
Jen is the opposite of Li, and it is not surprising that in an age 
which had been used to an authoritarian code, Confucius was asked 
again and again to define Jen—to state what it meant in concrete 
situations, so that people could kuow it just as they knew the code 
prescribed by Li. Jen was a principle whose consistent application 
would have carried Confucius into a break with the old order in 
favor of the right of the individual to decide matters for himself. 

But Confucius did not see whither this new principle was lead- 
ing him, and he was extremely unwilling to break with the past. He 


®This is the sense in which it is invariably used in the Book of Odes and 
the Book of History. In the Odes it is used in adulation of the ruler, in the 
phrase “admirable and kind”. In the Book of History it is used once of King 
T’ang. once of the ruler, twice of his ministers, and once of Duke Chou (Med- 
hurst’s translation of V, vi, 6 is preferable to that of Legge), each time in- 
dicating their attitude to their inferiors. 


TAn. XVII, vi. 
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did not see clearly what was implied in Jen, and in defining it, he 
defined Jen by Li: “Jen is the denial of self and the response to Li.’’ 
.... Its main features are “if not Li do not look, if not Li do not 
listen, if not Li do not speak, if not Li do not move.”® Thus Con- 
fucius confused his principle of liberty with the traditional princi- 
ple of authority. Indeed we find him speaking of Li almost as often 
as Jen, and when we remember that Jen was the new thing, which 
would be likely to be spoken of more often than the Li which was 
already understood, and when we remember Confucius’ own fond- 
ness for the proprieties and ceremonies, we realize that he empha- 
sized Li just as much as Jen, if not more.® Hence we are not sur- 
prised that in the most influential school of his immediate disciples, 
that of Tsentze, “filial piety” and “reverence for the elder” were 
exalted as the greatest virtues, and the Confucian influence returned 
to an emphasis upon the traditional morality. 

The Confucians were preeminently the conservors of the heritage 
of the past. They edited the literary treasures of the past, pre- 
served and embellished the traditions of the great Sages who were 
the models of a virtuous life. They were the liberal conservative 
party, not the radical party. Reform of abuses was their aim, but 
reform back to the ideals of the past, not towards a better state in 
the future. For the radical movement we must look to the non- 
Confucian philosophers of the time. 

In the mists surrounding the beginning of Chinese philosophy, 
Laotze stands out as a solitary, gigantic figure. He and Con- 
fucius determined the course of subsequent Chinese thought. Laotze 
realized that beauty and ugliness, goodness and evil, difficulty and 
ease, long and short, sound and echo, were mutually involved in 
each other; that without evil there would be nothing we call good; 
without ugliness there would be nothing we call beauty. Hence the 
way to get rid of evil is plain; there is only one method, to get 
rid of both of these opposites, good as well as evil, and return to the 
simple primitive chaotic state when men knew neither good nor evil, 
when the people of one valley looked over the hills to a neighboring 
hamlet and heard their cocks crow, but all their lives never went 
there ; when there was no knowledge and hence no desire. This sort 
of ethics with its abandonment of the world of action was too im- 


8An. XII, i: see also XII, ii; I, i1; ITI. iii. 


9For a fuller discussion of this and other points, cf. ‘““Hstintze, the Moulder 
of Ancient Confucianism” by H. H. Dubs, ch. VII and VIII. 
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practical to appeal widely to the preeminently practical Chinese ; but 
it represented a new thing in ethics—an ethical principle depending 
on but ome principle, logically deduced, a characteristic which was 
to have great results in the subsequent development of Chinese 
ethics. 

Micius or Mo Ti was a younger contemporary and fellow- 
countryman of Confucius. A hard-working government official, 
like Confucius, his sympathies were not confined to the ruling class 
and to their rule of the people, as were those of Confucius, but 
instead his sympathies were with the people and their own problems, 
and so he reached a democratic rather than an aristocratic ethics. 
It is possible that he was originally a disciple of Confucius, but with 
a young man’s zeal, he was impatient of Confucius’ insistence upon 
and preoccupation with ceremonies; instead he was drawn to this 
new principle of Jen, and he took it, universalized, and democratized 
it into his famous principle of “Universal Love”. Then he was 
compelled to do what Confucius had refused to do, to break with the 
past, and so he advocated the setting up of a new order free from 
the weight of tradition. He now had to meet the tremendous 
opposition of the conservatism of society, and he found himself de- 
pending upon the persuasiveness of his ideal and the cogency of his 
arguments to impress his contemporaries. So he did what Laotze 
had done, he deduced his principles of ethics from one principle, 
which he found in “what is beneficial”. His was a utilitarianism 
with Universal Love as its chief principle. Likewise he developed 
a set of canons of proof. So it is no wonder that this unified sys- 
tem, with everything proceeding from one self-evident principle, 
should have proved extremely persuasive, and that Micianism came 
to be a very dangerous rival of Confucianism, and to contest for- 
midably with it for the supremacy. 

But Micius was unfortunate in not having any successors as 
great as he. The most brilliant of his followers developed his teach- 
ing in the direction of metaphysical and epistemological specula- 
tions, rather than in ethics, and these Neo-Micians degenerated into 
propounders of logical puzzles, like those of Zeno and the Greek 
sophists, instead of becoming the ethical and religious rejuvenators 
of the Chinese world. While Micianism challenged Confucianism 
for some centuries, it eventually died a natural death, aided by the 
constant stabs given it by the Confucians. 

The pessimism and relativism of Laotze found expression in the 
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individualist Yangtze. To him no universals could have any real 
existence, only the individual was important; consequently there 
could be no ethical standard except that of the individual’s own 
satisfaction. He attacked all the worthies of old and praised those 
who sought their individual enjoyment rather than the good of 
society. As Mencius said of him, he would not sacrifice a hair 
to save the world. He represented the extreme reaction to the bury- 
ing of the individual in the family and social organization by those 
Confucians who emphasized filial piety and family solidarity. Yang- 
tze had little permanent influence; the solidarity of the Chinese fam- 
ily prevented his teachings from becoming influential. 

If Confucius was the Socrates of China, then Mencius was its 
Plato, with whom he was a contemporary for the last quarter 
century of Plato’s life. Like him, he developed and oriented his 
Master’s teachings, although he had not the metaphysical and logical 
interests that characterized Plato. For the Confucians, as for Con- 
fucius, ethics and politics constituted the whole of philosophy, and 
anything else was unnecessary or possibly harmful. Mencius felt the 
persuasiveness of a philosophy that was developed from one princi- 
ple, such as that of Micius. In common with all the other philoso- 
phers of his day, he felt that anything natural was good, and so he 
tried to find a basis in human nature, which was naturally good, 
for the Confucian ethics. Since human nature is good, the full ex- 
pression of the natural feelings of man would give the whole of 
ethics. 

“The feeling of commiseration is essential to man; the feeling of 
shame and dislike is essential to man; the feeling of modesty and 
complaisance is essential to man; and the feeling of approving and 
disapproving is essential to man. The feeling of commiseration is 
the principle of Jen. The feeling of shame and dislike is the principle 
of Yi (justice, Sxauotvn, giving each his due). The feeling of 
modesty and complaisance is the principle of Li. The feeling of 
approving and disapproving is the principle of wisdom. Men have 
these four principles just as they have their four limbs...... Let 
them have their complete development, and they will suffice to pro- 
vide for all within the country.’’?° 

The principle of deducing ethics from the full expression of es- 
sential human feelings, if logically carried out, would have taken 
Mencius completely out of the orthodox Confucian stream of 


10Mencius II, 1, vi. 4-7. 
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thought, just as Micius was carried out by his principle and broke 
with thé past. For this principle of developing every man’s innate 
endowment would have done away with all external authority. If 
every man can reach the truth simply by developing what is within 
him, then what is the need for Sages and the standards they 
worked out; what is the need even for the teachings of Confucius, 
who by this time had already been made one of the Sages; indeed, 
what is the need of any authority at all? Each man need rely only 
upon himself. Had Mencius been a little bolder and less inclined to 
follow the path already marked out, he might have seen these im- 
plications of his teaching, and have broken through the crust of Con- 
fucianism, just as did Micius. But the crust was too strong for him. 
He drew back, and emphasized Li just as did the other Confucians ; 
though in his teaching this principle does not assume the importance 
it assumed in that of others. In one saying he subordinated every- 
thing else to Li;'* he gave his mother an especially splendid funeral ; 
he induced the prince of Lu to make an innovation by mourning three 
years for the death of his father; and he even taught that the care 
of parents is not as important as their obsequies, thus stressing the 
various elements of Li. He could not have deduced these observ- 
ances from the feeling of modesty and complaisance; like the othe. 
Confucians, he simply took over the traditional observances. 
Chuangtze, the Heraclitus. of China, was the only one of these 
philosophers who broke from the universal application of philosophy 
to practical affairs and did not propound a political theory. For him 
change was fundamental, and everything was relative. A keen 
critic, he saw the flaws in the other philosophies, and criticised them 
unmercifully. Against the Micians he showed that not the right, 
but the plausible. is the most persuasive; against the Confucians he 
urged that all change is by natural law, so why seek to reform any- 
thing? He picked flaws in the ancient Sages, flouted their imper- 
fections, and criticised the impeccable Confucius himself. His es- 
pecial detestation was the Confucian ceremonies and Li. Against 
their elaborate burial ceremonies he urged that “real mourning 
grieves in silence’, and that “our emotions are dependent upon the 
original purity within, and it matters not what ceremonies are em- 
ployed”. “Ceremonial is the invention. of man.” But his positive 
teaching was fatalism and ethical relativism; the best that anyone 


Mencius IV, 1, xxvii. 
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could do was to be content with his lot and undisturbed at life or 
death. 

Confucianism was in a dangerous situation. It realized the 
values that were enshrined in the heritage of the past, and its own 
importance as to the conservor of that heritage, but with such violent 
and trenchant attacks from without, and with its own leaders equivo- 
cating as to fundamental principles, it seemed as if Confucianism 
must be overcome. In this situation, it produced a third great leader, 
who came to the rescue. 

Just as Aristotle organized the Platonic philosophy into the first 
philosophic system, so Hstintze, the younger contemporary of Men- 
cius, developed Confucianism into a consistent and logical philoso- 
phy. A true follower of Confucius, a keen critic, and an extremely 
logical thinker, he gave to Confucianism its final shape as the con- 
servative and authoritarian philosophy of China. Like the other 
Confucians, he had no special interest in metaphysics, yet he found 
himself drawn into it more than they. Recognized as the leader of 
Confucianism in his lifetime, he made it his business to refute and 
attack other unorthodox philosophies, and to fix the Confucian 
canon and teaching. 

Hsutntze saw clearly how Mencius’ principle that ethics is the 
development of innate human feelings would lead away from Con- 
fucius’ own principles; and he came to clearness as to just what 
was the position of Confucianism. He saw that it stood for author- 
ity, in contrast to the individualism represented by the unorthodox 
teachings. Nevertheless he was able to give Jen a real place in an 
authoritarian system. While in political theory he followed Men- 
cius in almost all points, yet in the basis of his ethics, he saw that 
Mencius had been untrue to the spirit of Confucianism. Conse- 
quently he criticised and opposed Mencius’ doctrine of human na- 
ture. 

Mencius had deduced his theory from the assumption that human 
nature was good; Hsiintze declared that human nature is evil, and 
found no difficulty, in that troubled time, in adducing empirical evi- 
dence to that effect. The theory that human nature is evil may not 
be flattering to men’s vanity, but it furnishes an impregnable foun- 
dation for any doctrine of authority. The Catholic theologians 
found this to be the case, when, by denouncing human nature as de- 
praved and sinful, they were able to show that the sinner cannot 
even know the truth without the mediation of an authoritative body 
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of truth in the hands of an authoritative institution. Hstintze did not 
go so far as they did. He did not hold that man’s nature is utterly 
depraved; he believed in no fall of mankind. He merely held that 
human nature, left to itself, inevitably tends to evil; hence the 
Confucian Tao or Way is absolutely necessary to develop human 
nature, and to train it to goodness. This is his famous doctrine that 
human nature is evil. 

On this basis, an authoritatively given code of ethics is clearly 
seen to be necessary, and it was undoubtedly the need of establishing 
an unshakable foundation for the Confucian authoritarian ethic that 
led Hsiintze into postulating the evil tendency of original human 
nature, since we find no such theory anywhere else in the thought 
of the time. Consequently we find Hsiintze making Li his chief vir- 
tue, developing it and rationalizing it as never before. Part of his 
writings were incorporated into the Book of Rites, together with the 
larger collection, the Ritual of the Senior Tat, and Sze-ma Ch’ien’s 
Historical Record quoted him extensively. 

There was still the problem as to where his authoritarian code 
came from. Hsiintze believed in no God or spiritual Heaven; he 
could have no revelation. But the answer to this problem was plain 
to him: it was the Sages, the Sage-Kings, the culture heroes who had 
developed the Chinese civilization, who had promulgated this code. 
And how had they come by it? Through the cultivation of their own 
original natures. They were no different from| the rest of humanity 
in original nature; but they were able to overcome their limitations 
by training and make themselves perfectly good. Similarly every- 
one else has the possibility of training himself to a state of Sage- 
hood by following their example. Here Hsiintze found a place 
for Confucius’ principle of Jen—it is the characteristic of the Sage; 
when the Sage has developed himself, he can do the right without 
effort ; he can discern the right without being blinded by false teach- 
ings or evil desires. He follows his desires and gives rein to hfs 
passions, yet does right. Thus freedom and authority are reconciled 
in the person of the Sage. 

Such was the form that Confucianism finally took, and the fact 
that authoritarianism triumphed in Confucianism is clearly shown 
by subsequent events. The Mician teaching died out. The philoso- 
phies of Laotze and Chuangtze degenerated into the magical and 
superstitious Taoism which merely perpetuated the original Chinese 
animism, which the religious agnosticism of Confucius and the skep- 
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ticism of Hstintze had divorced from Confucianism. Confucianism 
became the orthodox philosophy of China, and in so doing, it de- 
veloped a canon and an orthodox formulation. In this process it 
necessarily became authoritarian. But in the consequent decay of 
philosophical originality, Hstintze’s unflattering doctrine of human 
nature brought him into disfavor. In the Han revival of learning, 
Tung Chung-shu, the greatest of Confucians, lauded Hsiintze; and 
in the T’ang period, Han Yi, the greatest of Chinese literatteurs, 
ranked Hstintze as second only to Mencius. It was not until the 
Sung period that Hstintze was definitely condemned as unsound by 
Chu Hsi, the Confucian Thomas Acquinus. To Chu Hsi, nature 
was Nature, not merely human nature, but the Nature of the uni- 
verse, and to say that nature is evil meant that the Universe is evil. 
Hence Hstintze must be wrong and unsound. But the conception of 
Confucianism as authority, which Hstintze had so clearly preached, 
had become fixed in the Confucian tradition, and Chu Hsi himself 
accepted it—it became the center of his dogmatism, and subsequent 
generations have been compelled to conform to his interpretation of 
Confucianism. Chu Hsi kept Hsiintze’s. doctrine that man’s nature 
is evil in a different form: he said instead that “the human heart is 
rarely pure. It is often in error: when it is cultivated, it is pure; 
when it is allowed to go its own way, it falls into error’. Hence it 
must be closed against error and false teachings. Although Chu Hsi 
stressed Mencius, yet in the theoretical foundation of his ethics, he 
is a follower of Hsiintze. It was Wang Yang-ming, with his em- 
phasis upon the heart, who was the true follower of the Mencian 
teachings that virtue is the development of the individual’s capacities. 
But Wang Yang-ming was practically condemned as a heretic. 

So authority conquered in ancient China as it did everywhere 
else in the ancient world, although not without meeting strenuous 
opposition. Now that Western influences have broken up the Con- 
fucian medievalism, the Chinese are turning back to their glorious 
period of ancient philosophy and revaluing its thought. As the 
battle of freedom and authority is refought, may we not expect a 
different result than before? 


THE TECHNIQUE OF INDIAN COMPOSITION 


BY DR. GEORGE H. DAUGHERTY, JR. 


UOTATIONS in preceding articles have illustrated nearly the 
oO whole range and variety of Indian literary production. It 
remains to classify these systematically according to form. In this 
endeavor, we are, of course, hampered by the necessity of using 
translations which do not reproduce accurately the style of the 
original. Nevertheless, in literal translations and accurate para- 
phrases are clearly discernable many such literary devices as repeti- 
tion, contrast and balance, figures of speech. As the reader has un- 
questionably noted for himself there are also unquestionable evi- 
dences of creative imagination and sensitiveness to beauty. 

Following the plan of previous articles, it is perhaps best 
to mention first the style of the prose oratory before undertaking the 
more complicated problem of the various poetic devices. The har- 
angues and speeches already quoted probably illustrate the range of 
oratorical technique if not of subject matter. In many tribes, such 
as the Cree, there were official orators. “Among the Aztecs the very 
word for chief tlaoant literally means ‘orator’. In one Chilean 
tribe the chiefs were chosen for oratorical skill. Since in all tribes 
the man whose voice was “loud in the council” held a place of honor, 
it is only natural that notable speakers were produced. There 
is power and literary merit even in the scattered fragments of Indian 
oratory which remain to us. The style of these pieces is, further- 
more, quite different from the abbreviated terms which the red 
men at other times expressed their thoughts. The following asser- 
tion is amply borne out by the formal harangues of the Iroquois 
Councils and the addresses to Sir William Johnson, and also by the 
speeches of Logan and Pine Leaf. 


1Brinton. Aboriginal American Authors, Philadelphia, 1883. pp. 43-44. 
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“In most of the languages the oratorical was markedly different 
from the familiar or colloquial style. The former was given to anti- 
thesis, elaborate figures, unusual metaphors .. .” Students of the 
philology of the Indian languages also assert that the oratorical 
style was also distinguished by more sonorous and lengthened ex- 
pressions. Thus among the Choctaw the word akakano was used 
in speeches for ak, okakocha for ok, etc.2. The devices of antithesis 
and metaphor mentioned above are also strikingly evident in the 
poetry and will therefore be discussed later. 

Among the religious ceremonials, chants, and formulas, and in- 
deed, all Indian compositions, perhaps the most noticeable technical 
device is excessive repetition. The Indians evidently were determined 
that their deities should not fail to heed their requests through 
failure to hear them. They even outdid the prophets of Baal, by 
crying unto their god (or gods) not only all day, but for many days 
and nights together—in most cases, no doubt, with the same nega- 
tive results.? In quoting previous selections I have tried to avoid the 
tediousness by making numerous excisions. The real flavor of an 
Indian prayer is seen in the following: 

“In beauty (happiness) may I dwell. 

In beauty may I walk. 

In beauty may my male kindred dwell. 

In beauty may my female kindred dwell. 
In beauty may it rain on my young men. 
In beauty may it rain on my young women. 
In beauty may it rain on my chiefs. 

In beauty may it rain on us. 

In beauty may our corn grow. 

Tn the trail of pollen may it rain. 

In beauty before us, may it rain. 

In beauty behind us, may it rain. 

In beauty below us, may it rain. 

In beauty above us, may it rain. 

In beauty all around us, may it rain. 

In beauty may I walk. 


2Tbid, p. 44, with quotation of Rev. Cyrus Bejington, Grammar of the 
Choctaw Language, Philadelphia, 1870, p. 20. 


3See Bible. I Kings, 20-40. The ceremonial practice of scarification men- 
tioned in the biblical account was closely analogous to the same thing among 
American aborigines. 
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Goods, may I acquire. 
Jewels, may I acquire. 
Horses, may I acquire. 
Sheep, may I acquire. 
Beeves, may I acquire. 
In old age, 

The beautiful trail, 
May I walk.”’* 

Unquestionably one of the most cogent reasons for this excessive 
repetition was that of practical effectiveness. The Indian wished to 
be sure that nothing was omitted from his prayer, and that in the 
course of a given ceremonial he had not forgotten any spirit or power 
or charm. Any slight omission might bring down on his luckless 
head the wrath of the incensed deity.» Therefore are the chants so 
monotonously similar and so numerous. 

-It also seems to be true that repetition satisfies some sort of an 
emotional craving among any primitive people. Even in so highly 
developed a literary work as Beowulf (as compared to the chants of 
the primitive Americans) the excessive repetition is a most notice- 
able feature. It is also a characteristic of children in their games to 
repeat rigamaroles either with meaning or without, over and over 
again, often to the annoyance of adults who do not sympathize with 
the cravings of primitive natures. 

This quality of repetition is not alone characteristic of religious 
or magical compositions. It is found in practically every type of 
Indian utterance. Where the song was too short to permit repeti- 
tion within it, the singer, or singers, gave it again and again until 
their breath failed. One can imagine the circle of warriors passing 
the peace pipe and solemnly chanting by the hour this song of peace: 

“My pipestem.’® 

This sort of repetition, 7. e. without variation, also occurs within 
longer songs or chants, usually at intervals as a sort of refrain, or 
more often as a device to secure emphasis. The recurring “ecka!’”’ 
in the Omaha chants to the wolf and crow is an illustration of this, 
and the phrase from the Osage Rites, “Verily, at that time and place, 


Mathews, “The Night Chant”, pp. 111-112. 


5A faint survival of the same idea is seen in the European legend about 
the bad fairy godmother or spirit who was not invited to the christening. and 
who thereafter wreaked vengeance on the child. 


®Densmore, “Chippewa Music”, II, p. 128. 
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it has been said, in this house”, is another instance of the same thing. 
This refrain means that the ritual which follows is authentic, hav- 
ing been formulated by true medicine men of the Osage tribe in 
their lodges. 

A more common kind of repetition, perhaps, includes variation. 
The Indian loved to surround his ideas with many words on all 
sides so that they could not possibly escape. Having adopted a 
certain form of expression, he repeated it, inserting each time a 
variant of the original idea. Each variant idea thus received the 
full benefit of the emphasis from the recurring form. This is true 
of the prayer (quoted above) asking for happiness and prosperity 
for the singer and all those connected with him. In a larger sense 
it is also true of.the Osage chant of the Puma, the Red Boulder, the 
Black Bear, the Morning Star, et al. In this latter case the words of 
each verse are slightly altered, but the general terms used in speak- 
ing of each of these deities are approximately the same. 

Behold the great red boulder that sitteth upon the earth. 

Verily, I am a person who draws to himself the power of the 

great red boulder. 

Behold the great red boulder that sitteth upon the earth. 

Even the great gods themselves 

Stumble over me as I sit immovable as the great red boulder.” 

““ . Behold the Black Bear, that is without blemish, that lieth 

upon the earth. 

Verily, I am a person who has made of the Black Bear his body. 

Behold the great black boulder that sitteth upon the earth. 

Verily, I am a person that sitteth close to the great black boul- 

dere 

Repetition with and without variation is also found in the short- 
er songs. 

SONG OF APPEAL TO THE BEAR 
“father 
send a voice 
father 
send a voice 
a hard task 
I am having 


7™La Flesche, “Osage Rites’. p. 108. 
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father 
send a voice 
a hard task 
I am having.”® 
“I SING FOR THE ANIMALS” 
“out of the earth 
I sing for them 
a Horse nation 
I sing for them 
out of the earth 
I sing for them 
the animals 
I sing for them.’’® 
By means of both these kinds of repetition is produced an 
effect of balance, undoubtedly a consciously achieved one. All the 
selections quoted in the present chapter are quite symmetrical. 
Through the introduction of variations an equally deliberate con- 
trast is obtained. 


“Yellow butterflies 
Over the blossoming virgin corn, 
With the pollen-painted faces 
Chase one another in brilliant throng. 


Blue butterflies, 

Over the blossoming virgin beans, 
With pollen-painted faces 

Chase one another in brilliant streams. 


Over the blossoming corn 
Over the virgin corn 

Wild bees hum: 

Over the blossoming beans, 


Over the virgin beans 
Wild bees hum. 


Over your field of growing corn 
All day shall hang the thunder cloud; 
Over your field of growing corn 
All day shall come the rushing rain.’’?° 
8Densmore. “Teton Sioux Music”, p. 263. 


°Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music”, p. 215. 
10Natalie Curtis, The Indians’ Book, pp. 484-5. 
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In this selection the corn field with fluttering swarms of butter- 
flies and bees hovering over it in the bright sunshine is con- 
trasted with the same during a rain storm. There is also contrast 
between the yellow and the blue butterflies, and between the thunder- 
cloud and the rain. In this song, too, is evident an idea of pro- 
gression (?. e. from fair weather to rain, from the clouds that pre- 
cede the storm to the storm itself). Perhaps a more notable ex- 
ample of these same rhetorical tricks is seen in the chant to the 
wolf and crow, in which the plain with its herd of grazing buffalo 
is contrasted with the same after the hunt is over and the animals 
are lying dead, while the flocks of crows settle down to their feast. 

In the case of the longer rituals, at least, the nature of the 
appeal had a great deal to do with the form of the ceremony. Most 
of them were recited or chanted as an accompaniment to various 
symbolic acts which are described or hinted at in the text. In the 
Osage Rite of the Chiefs, the members of all the gentes recited 
simultaneously those parts of the ritual which explain the mean- 
ing of the life symbols (as various plants and animals) of their own 
gens. While this was going on the candidate who was being 
initiated made an offering of these life symbols to the various gentes. 
Thus in a sense the whole ceremony is a sort of dramatic cosmo- 
graphical recital in which are described the origin and significance 
of nearly everything in the Indian’s universe, and also of tribal 
history and institutions. 

The Hako was a somewhat similar ceremony, but with a more 
definite idea of supplicating the powers of nature for various benefits, 
especially in behalf of the children. It consisted largely of a num- 
ber of songs (rather than recitations) which accompanied religious 
acts. In one of these the whole party marched over the prairie for 
a considerable number of miles on a symbolic journey to the abode 
of Mother Corn (actually to another village). On the way they 
sang various songs in honor of the buffalo, of the corn, and of vari- 
ous features of the landscape such as the mountains and mesa tops. 
Naturally these songs were short, since a long continuous ritual 
would be hard to keep going under such conditions. 


“When to prepare us a pathway Mother Corn sped 
Far in her search for the Son, passing this place, 
Lo! She beheld buffalo in herds here. 


11See La Flesche, Introduction to “Osage Rites”. p. 47 ff. 
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Now, as we walk in the pathway Mother Corn made, 
Looking on all that she saw, passing this place, 
Lo! We behold buffalo and many trails here. 


Mountains loom upon the path we take; 
Yonder peak now rises sharp and clear ; 
Behold! It stands with its head uplifted, 
Thither we go, since our way lies there. 


Here is the place where I came, seeking to find the Son; 
Here have I led yau again, here is our journey’s end. 
Thanks we give unto Mother Corn! 

Here is the place where she came, seeking to find the Son; 
Here she has led us again, here is our journey’s end.”’” 


Space does not permit the quotation of more songs from the 
“Hako”’, many of which are tedious, but enough has been given 
to indicate the nature of the ceremony. A part of it, at least, is dram- 
atic in that the people act out a legend of the mythical Mother Corn 
and her search for her “Son”, and sing descriptive songs at vari- 
ous junctures in the proceedings. 

The Navaho Night Chant, a ceremony for healing a sick person, 
is even more elaborate in some of its aspects. It includes an infinite 
number of maskings and many dances, together with songs and 
prayers by the medicine men and other participants. The whole 
ceremiony lasts for nine days, and costs the patient two or three 
hundred dollars.* A typical episode and song in this ceremony are 
the following described by Mathews: 


SHAKING THE MASKS 

“At midnight or wonderfully near that hour for a people who use 
no time-pieces, the shaman starts the waking song, the refrain of 
which is hyidezna or hidezna, which means, he moves, he stirs, and 
proceeds to ‘waken’ or shake the masks [which represent the various 
gods]. As he begins each stanza, putting one hand under and the 
other over the selected mask, he lifts it two or three inches from the 
ground, holding it horizontally; when he comes to the refrain he 
lays the mask down. .... When the masks are all shaken he begins 
a song somewhat different from the first in words, but similar in 


12Bletcher. “The Hako”, pp. 302-307. 
13Mathews, Introduction to “Night Chant”, p. 4. 
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tune, and proceeds to shake all the other properties” [sacred ob- 
jects and symbolic costumes needed by the dancers in the rituals 
to follow] : 
WAKING SONG 

“He stirs, he stirs, he stirs, he stirs. 

Among the lands of dawning, he stirs, he stirs ; 

The pollen of the dawning, he stirs, he stirs ; 

Now in old age wandering he stirs, he stirs; 

Now on the trail of beauty, he stirs, he stirs, 

He stirs, he stirs, he stirs, he stirs.” 


Many stanzas succeed this, naming various gods, and the special 
“property” [7. e. costume or adornment] of each one. There follows 
a monologue prayer by the Shaman, and songs which continue 
the rest of the night.'* 

These rituals, and in fact all Indian compositions are highly 
symbolic. The general key to these symbols has already been given 
in the first of these articles. At the present juncture it will be perti- 
nent to call attention to but one symbolic feature in these compv- 
sitions: that of sex. It is evident that this concept at least is com- 
mon to all peoples. 

“Of two things which are nearly alike, or otherwise comparable, 
it is common among the Navahoes [and all other tribes as well] to 
speak of or to symbolize the one which is the coarser, rougher, 
stronger, or more violent as the male, and that which is the finer, 
weaker, or more gentle as the female. Thus: a shower accompanied 
by thunder and lightning is called niltsabaka or he-rain, while a 
shower without electric displays is called niltsabaad, or she-rain; the 
turbulent San Juan River is called Tobaka, or Male Water, while the 
more placid Rio Grande is known as Tobaad, or Female Water.” 
All the more important selections which have been cited are ex- 
amples of symbolism, which, when not self evident, have been ex- 
plained. To attempt further classification would merely be to 
duplicate which has been done. 

There is, however, a different, and somewhat narrower type of 
symbolism which is found in the short songs, especially those of 
the northern tribes. Each of these songs represents an incident, a 
dream, a special situation, or a mood which the singer wished to 


14Mathews, “The Night Chant’. pp. 110-112. 
15Mathews, “The Night Chant”. p. 6. 
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recall. Since action was the key note of the Indian’s life, nearly all 
the songs commemorate action. Much of the effect of the song and 
its meaning was expressed in the actual singing and the dancing 
which often accompanied it. The Indian was more prone to express 
his passions and ideas in deeds and motions than in words. For 
these reasons Indian songs are hard to translate, and even harder to 
understand when translated. The English is almost never an ade- 
quate rendering of the original. “In some of the songs, however, 
the meaning is fully expressed in words. Yet even such a song can- 
not be wholly understood without a knowledge of the event which 
calledit into being, the legend with which it is connected, or the cere- 
mony of which it is a part.’4* “These principles must be borne in 
mind when we apply the canons of criticism to the poetry of the 
ruder races. It is not composed to be read, or even recited, but to be 
sung; its aim is often not to analyze thought or to convey informa- 
tion, but to excite emotion.’?” It is in the effort to create the proper 
background necessary to understand these primitive attempts at self 
expression that the present article is written. Another distinguish- 
ing feature between primitive and civilized songs is that the former 
are sung only for the appreciation of the singers. “The Indian 
makes no concession to his audience ... ; whether the fact be out- 
ward or inward, object or emotion, it is presented with a realism 
that is as unaffected as it is simple and powerful... . . There is 
grim sufficiency in this arrow song— 
‘Scarlet is its head.’ ”’2* 


The following song further exemplifies the difficulties of the trans- 
lator: 

“Warm door in winter.” 
This is cryptic, unless one knows that the song was composed by a 
hunter to recall the time when he nearly perished in a snow storm. 
Just in time he discovered the brightly lit door of a friendly tribes- 
man’s tipi. There is a laughable naivete about some of these crude- 


ly realistic deities. This one was meant, no doubt, to celebrate a 
rather ghastly affair. 


16Natalie Curtis, The Indians’ Book, pp. xxi ff. 
“7. G. Brinton, Aboriginal American Authors, pp. 46-7. 


"8H. B. Alexander. “The Poetry of the American Indian”, T. : 
December 13. 1919, Vol. CIX, No. 2841, p. 758. sr an ene 


18Burton, Primitive American Music. pp. 161 ff. 
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I wonder. 

If she is humiliated 

The Sioux woman 

That I cut off her head.”?° 

Other songs, as we have seen, are somewhat more obvious in 
their symbolism, and exemplify much better poetry. The south- 
western tribes, especially, composed the most artistic verses. Natalie 
Curtis (Mrs. Paul Burlin) has waxed enthusiastic on the subject. 
Her remarks are worth quoting to indicate some of the aesthetic re- 
wards in this study. 

“The Indians’ primal conception of life is a poetic figure. The 
son of our vast continent calls himself the child of the Earth- 
Mother with her gift of corn, and of the Sun-Father, fertilizer of 
the earth. The impersonal, life-giving force behind and beyond 
the parent sun and earth is, in the language of the prairies, the 
‘Great Mystery’. In Pueblo Indian song, a distant storm with sheet 
lightning seen afar off on the desert’s horizon takes form as Black 
Cloud Youths, who, at the earth’s edge, are practicing with their 
lightning arrows. 

In the ceremonial rain songs, the birds, like the Indians, call 
the rain with song, and then the swallow, the ‘tiding bearer’, flies 
to tell the corn the ‘glad news’ of coming rain. There are many 
kinds of rain in Southwestern poetry: the male-rain, strong and some- 
times violent ; the female rain, soft and gentle; the up-starting rain 
and the down-pouring rain. The ‘walking rain’ moving in symbolic 
gesture and in song through many a ceremonial dance, is a distinct 
desert image. Where but in that clear air may one see, passing over 
the wide earth, a shaft of rain falling from a cloud, and literally 
‘walking’ across the desert? The rainbow, pictured in sand-paint- 
ings, on head-dress, and in silver necklaces, is often likened to a 
youth, brilliantly decked and painted, face and body, even as the 
Indians painted themselves for the ceremonial dance. To those 
who know the song literature of the desert tribes, New Mexico and 
Arizona become an enchanted land as filled with mythical person- 
ages as was Greece to the ancients.’’** 

In these poetic figures there is indisputable evidence of extreme 
sensitiveness to beauty, and of creative imagination. The following 


20Densmore, “Chippewa Music”, II. p. 120. 
21Natalie Curtis (Mrs. Paul Burlin),The Indians’ Book, New York, 1907, 
p. 467. 
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song of a blue-bird, short as it is, contains one very happy metaphor 
(which is, by the way, carried over literally from the Indian words), 
and shows a most joyous appreciation of the bird-songs at dawn. 
At the present time it is a question whether any other American 
poets could get as much poetry out of the same subject. 
“Just at daylight Sialia calls. 
The blue bird has a voice, 
He has a voice, his voice melodious, 
His voice melodious that flows in gladness 
Sialia calls, Sialia calls.”?? 
The magpie is made the subject of a figure even more striking: one 
almost worthy of Shakespeare. 
“The Magpie! The Magpie! Here underneath 
In the white of his wings are the footsteps of morning. 
It dawns! It dawns!’’?3 
A Zufii corn grinding song contains the concept mentioned by 
Miss Curtis of the swallow as harbinger of the rain: 
“Yonder, yonder see the fair rainbow, 
See the rainbow brightly decked and painted! 
Now the swallow bringeth glad news to your corn 
Singing, ‘Hitherward, hitherward, hitherward, rain, 
‘Hither come!’ 
Singing, ‘Hitherward, hitherward, hitherward, white cloud, 
‘Hither come!’ 
Now hear the corn-plants murmur, 
“We are growing everywhere!’ 
Hi, yai! The world, how fair !’’4 
The Navaho story of the sun god shows a capacity for poetic 
thought and love of the beautiful rivaling that of the ancient Greeks. 
“Johano-ai [the sun-father] starts every day from his hogan 


22Washington Mathews, Navaho Legends, Boston, New York, 1897, p. 28. 


23Tbid. The poets of the civilized Mexican tribes were also exceptionally 
distinguished. “They made use of a pure, brilliant, figurative stvle, and had 
developed a large variety of metrical forms.’—D. G. Brinton. Aboriginal 
American Authors, p. 51 ff. The study of Mexican culture and poetry, how- 
ever, must be reserved for a later volume. 


24Curtis, The Indians’ Book, p. 431. As proof of the authenticity of this 
poetry I append the word for word translation of the corn grinding song just 
quoted. It is to be found in the Indians’ Book, Appendix, p. 557. 


; “Rainbow painted, beautiful, your corn swallow talking swallow now 
ee rain coming now hither white clouds coming it said corn all growing 
ere. 
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[lodge, or dwelling], in the east, and rides across the skies to his 
hogan in the west, carrying a shining golden disk, the sun. He has 
five horses—a horse of turquoise, a horse of white shell, a horse 
of pearl shell, a horse of red shell, and a horse of coal. When the 
skies are blue and the weather is fair, Johano-ai is riding his tur- 
quoise horse, or his horse of white shell or of pearl; but when the 
heavens are dark with storm, he has mounted the red horse, or the 
horse of coal. 

Beneath the hoofs of the horses are spread precious hides of all 
kinds, and beautiful woven blankets, richly decorated. called ‘naskan’. 
Tn olden times the Navajos used to wear such blankets, and men say 
they were first found in the home of the sun-god. 

Tohano-ai pastures his herds on flower-blossoms and gives them 
to drink of the mingled waters. These are holy waters, waters ot 
all kinds, spring water, snow-water, hail-water, and water from the 
four quarters of the world. The Navajos use such waters in their 
rites. When the horse of the sun-god goes, he raises, not dust, but 
‘pitistchi’, glittering grains of mineral such as are used in religious 
ceremonies; and when he rolls and shakes himself, it is shining 
pilistchi that fies from him. When he runs, the sacred pollen offered 
to the sun-god is all ahout him, like dust, so that he looks like a 
mist: for the Navajos sometimles say that the mist on the horizon 
is the pollen that has been offered to the gods. 

The Navajo sings of the horses of Johano-ai in order that he, 
too, may have beautiful horses like those of the sun-god. Stand- 
ing among his herds, he scatters holy pollen, and sings this song 
for the blessing and protection of his animals:” 


SONG OF THE SUN-GOD’S HORSE 


“How joyous his neigh! 

Lo, the turquoise horse of Johano-ai, 
How joyous his neigh, 

There on precious hides outspread standeth he ; 
How joyous his neigh, 

There on tips of fair fresh flowers feedeth he; 
How joyous his neigh, 

There he spurneth dust of glittering grains; 
How joyous his neigh, 

There in the mist of sacred pollen hidden, all hidden he; 
How joyous his neigh, 
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There his offspring may grow and thrive for evermore ; 
How joyous his neigh!’ 

This song appears the more positive evidence of creative imagina- 
tion, when it is remembered that the horse was first introduced to 
the Indians in the 16th century; and that they fabricated the legend 
after that tme. The god of war, or “flint youth”, is the subject of 
another very vivid hymn, which the god himself was supposed to 
have sung in his war expeditions: 

“Lo, the flint youth, he am I, 
The flint youth. 


Clearest, purest flint the heart 
Living strong within me—heart of flint; 
Lo, the flint youth, heamI, z 
The flint youth. 
Now the zig-zag lightnings four 
From me flash, 
Striking and returning, 
From me flash 
Lo, the flint youth, he am I, 
The flint youth. 
There where’er the lightnings strike, 
Into the ground they hurl the foe— 
Ancient folk with evil charms, 
One upon another dashed to earth; 
Lo, the flint youth, he am I, 
The flint youth. 
° . ° . . . . ae 
Although Indians of all tribes were, apparently, more prone to 
express relationships and associated ideas in metaphors than in 
other figurative expressions, yet they could use similies with very 
good effect. The two following songs indicate the range and scope 
of their poetic observations. 
SONG OF THE BLUE-CORN DANCE 
“Beautiful, lo, the summer clouds, 
Beautiful, lo, the summer clouds! 
Blossomting clouds in the sky, 
Like unto shimmering flowers, 


25Curtis, The Indians’ Book, pp. 361-3. 
26Tbid. pp. 362-4. 
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Blossoming clouds in the sky, 

Onward, lo, they come, 

Hither, hither, bound !’’?7 

LULLABY 

“Puva (sleep) puva, puva, 

In the trail the beetles 

On each cther’s backs are sleeping, 

So on mine, my baby, thou, 

Puva, puva, puva,’’?® 
One is also reminded of the realistic statement by the grim and 
murderous Sioux: 

“The wolves have no fear as they travel over the earth. 

So I like them will go fearlessly, and will not feel strange in 

any land.”?? 

The question of associations of Indian ideas has already been 
discussed, and has been sufficiently exemplified by quotations cited 
in the present and preceding articles. In general one may say that 
the Indians did not associate forms so much as they did qualities. 
A man does not look like a wolf, but he may have the qualities of 
ferocity, cunning and courage which the wolf seems, at least, to 
possess. Therefore, the man says he is like a wolf, and prays to the 
spirit of the wolf as a deity who can heighten these attributes in the 
worshipper. A similar though more complicated case of association 
is reported by Dr. Fewkes in speaking of the Tusayan Indians: 

“By simple observation the untutored mind recognizes that rain 
- follows lightening, and what more natural than that it should be 
looked upon as the effect? He therefore worships lightning be- 
cause of this power. The course of the lightning in the sky is 
zig-zag as that of the snake, both kill when they strike. The 
lightning comes from the sky, the abode of the sun and rain god, 
and the simple reasoning of the Tusayan Indian supposes some 
connection between the lightning, snake, and rain. The sustenance 
of the primitive agriculturist comes from the earth, and if the soil 
is non-productive, the sun and rain are of no avail. The Tusayan 
Indian thus recognizes the potency of the earth and symbolically 
deifies it as the mother.” This earth-goddess is called ‘‘ ‘Mother of 
germs’,” “‘Old woman’,” “ ‘spider woman’, “ ‘corn maid’,” 


27 bid, p. 432. 
287 bid, p. 480. 
29Fletcher, The Omaha Tribe. B. A. E. Vol. 27. Part I. pp. 417-419. 
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“‘srowth goddess’”. This latter concept is associated with fire; 
“for in the Indian conception fire itself is a living being, and what is 
more natural than association of fire and growth?’%* In this latter 
series of associations the idea of form enters somewhat (the zig-zag 
streak of lightning compared with the snake), but the resemblance is 
not at all exact. The Indian seemed to have a better eye for color 
similarities, but even here, he did not carry them too far. The re- 
semblance of the colors turquoise, pearl, white, garnet, and jet, to 
the various shades of color in the sky is more general than exact. 
In this connection it might be added that the only colors which im- 
pressed him at all were the primary ones, red, yellow, blue, green, 
black, white,*? and flashes of light or things which reflected them. 

“Corn-blossom maidens, 

Here in the fields, » 

Patches of beans in flower, 

Fields all abloom, 

Water shining after rain, 

Blue clouds looming above. 

Now behold! 

Through bright clusters of flowers 

Yellow butterflies 

Are chasing at play, 

And through the blossoming beans 

Blue butterflies 

Are chasing at play.’’? 

Before leaving the subject of figures of speech, attention is called 
to the other lesser devices of personification and exclamation, which 
occur in nearly every selection. Metonymy is also used, but only 
occasionally : 

“Well 
I depend upon no one’s heart [meaning courage] but my own. 

So ‘ 

thinking of this 

I look for horses.’’?? 

Frequently the Indian poet secured a charming effect without the 


30J. W. Fewkes, The Tusayan Ritual, pp. 691-2. 


*1T have not discovered reference in any Indian composition to the color 
brown mentioned by Mooney. 


82Curtis, The Indians’ Book, p. 485. 
’3Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music”, p. 413. 
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use of any poetic device except simple descriptive phrases. 
“Hither thunder, rain-thunder here, 
Hither the rain-thunder will come; 
Hither rain, moving-rain— 
Onward now, over all the fields, 
Moving-rain. 
And the wet earth, ’mid the corn, 
Everywhere, far and near, 
It will shine—water-shine.’’** 
“Daybreak 
appears 
when 
a horse 
neighs.” 
This song of the daybreak is poetry in its lowest terms, surely. Yet 
to one who knows anything of life in the open it recalls long rows 
of tents (or tipis if you like) silent in the gray light of dawn; the 
sound of stamping from the picket line where the horses are scarcely 
visible through the early morning mist; a long whinny; streaks of 
light in the east; human figures emerging from their sleeping places 
to begin the arduous activities of the day. 

Enough has been said to indicate that there was a great deal of 
conscious art in the speech, ritual, and song of the American Indian, 
and that standards of criticism are frequently evident. These were 
undoubtedyl most definite, and most frequently applied in choosing 
orators, as the excellence of the Iroquois councils testifies. That 
they were used in composing tribal ceremonials is also certain. In 
such ceremonies of the Osage Rites, a definite group of men re- 
garded as competent were assigned from generation to generation to 
add to the ritual. The societies within the tribe also had their official 
poets. And although the individual composed songs largely for his 
own delectation, evidence is not lacking that he, too, measured his 
work according to a standard, even though it was an ill-defined one. 
Miss Densmore remarks: “In the phonographc recording of about 
6000 Indian songs and in contact with a large number of Indian 
singers the writer has found unmistakable evidence of musical criti- 
cism. Certain men are generally acknowledged to be ‘good singers’ 
‘and certain songs are said to be ‘good songs’. This implies that the 


34Curtis, “Indians Book, p. 489. 
35Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music”, p. 300. 
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songs and singers satisfy some standard of evaluation. The Indian 
may not be able to formulate this standard, but its existence is evi- 
dence of an aesthetic impulse.’’* Unfavorable criticism, perhaps, 
was the inspiration of the unhappy Chippewa who dolefully chanted: 

“I am unable to harmonize my voice 

With the voices of my fellow Indians 

Which I hear at a distance.” ’? 

In concluding this section on the technique of Indian composition, 
it remains only to comment on the tonality of the songs in relation 
to their content. Accurate data are not available for all tribes; but 
Miss Densmore’s statement on the Chippewa is probably typical. 

“As we are accustomed to connect a minor key with the idea 
of sadness, it is interesting to inquire whether the same mode of ex- 
pressing sadness obtains in Chippewa music. First it is observed 
that, apart from love songs, there are few songs of sorrow. The 
series of 340 songs contains 142 in minor tonality, of which only 20 
(14 per cent) are songs of sadness, comprising practically all songs 
of this character. Among the 85 Mide [medicine society] songs 
there are only two of sadness; these are burial songs. Many Mide 
songs mention sickness, but always with an affirmation that it will 
be cured by supernatural means. Six of the 88 war songs contain 
the idea of distress... . It will be noted that two of these refer to 
the grief of the enemy, and in one a condition of distress is relieved 
by the use of medicine; the three which may be considered songs of 
unenlightened sadness are the songs of the departure of warriors 

..and the song of the warrior left to die on the battlefield. .... gs 


36Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music”, pp .58-59 
87Densmore, “Chippewa Music”, I, p. 114. 
88Densmore, “Chippewa Music”, II, p. 17. 


OUR COOLER MARTYRDOMS 
BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


E generally think of a dictionary as a harmless and necessary 

volume, deservedly immune from the attacks of any watch and 
ward society. Yet it has furnished uniforms and ammunition for 
more public and private tragedies, written and unwritten, than any 
other book in the world. Like various industrial plants, which we 
are assured may be subverted over night to military uses, so the dic- 
tionary and all its silent cohorts, with the assistance of the press, 
may be embattled and subverted over night to thrust, wound and 
slay. 

In both cases, the subversions are made under the leadership of 
destructive emotions. Cruder and more primeval upwellings of 
hate, greed and anger, use the more material weapons forged for 
the service of Mars, while the somewhat more evolved forms of 
those emotions equip their despoiling troops from the marvelous 
verbal arsenal, known as the dictionary. Nor let us forget that these 
rhetorically clad regiments, marching in the perfection of fatigue 
uniform, have powers of endurance, that sometimes make them 
infinitely more dangerous than any army trained to express hate with 
more material bullets, shell and gas. 

Even before the days when the Press could at any time reinforce 
with ten million fresh recruits the verbally-clad troops of destruction, 
every nation had its poets and seers, who discerned how far a word 
might wing its poisoned arrow, or how deep its deadly sabre thrust 
might be. 

“The boneless tongue, so small and weak 
Can crush and kill’, declared the Greek. 
“The tongue destroys a greater horde” 
The Turk asserts, “than does the sword”’. 
“The tongue can speak a word whose speed”, 
Says the Chinese, “outstrips the steed”. 
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Consider also the findings of biblical James, one of the most logi- 
cally meliow of all advocates of practical Christianity: “Out of the 
same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing”, which is only a 
shorter and better way of saying that a peaceful industrial plant, 
like the mouth, can be transformed in less than a night to a deadly 
arsenal. “My brethren, these things ought not so to be” is the same 
conclusion of the gentle James, who further designates the ear-marks 
of wisdom from above, by saying, among other things, that it is 
gentle, easy to be entreated and full of mercy and good fruits. 

If James could say that certain things ought not so to be in his 
day, when mouths had only a pop-gun power, compared with their 
present reinforcing power from press and radio, what would he tell 
us now when only our highest spiritual peaks and table lands have 
escaped the brackist post-bellum surges of war. The world has ad- 
mitted without cavil, that our “rising tide of crime” is one of the 
sequels of war. But it has not as clearly discerned, that, shading off 
from that more palpable crime wave, has been a military back-wash, 
whose polluted waters have also touched the pulpit, press and forum. 

If there were any method of gathering statistics on this more 
elusive phase of post-bellum barbarism, it might be found that the 
victims, maimed, wounded and slain, of the typographical sand- 
bagger were quite equal in number to those of his fellow-slug, who 
uses a bullet or dagger. Both are acts of violence. 

Our recent heresy trials, alone, have furnished us with painful 
reminders of Lowell’s admonishing lines, 

“Fagot and stake were desperately sincere 
Our cooler martyrdoms are done in type”. 

Tested, by genuine Christianity, how humiliating is the sight of 
a church, or part of it, pursuing an honest fearless heretic, in full 
chase, like a scarlet-clad master and his pack of hounds, running 
down a gentle hare! 

And here is may be recorded that almost all heretics are gentle, 
for this simple reason. Their very condemnation rests upon the 
fact that they interpret Christianity by the warm heart-light of its 
Founder, rejecting the letter, which is the very yeast of heresy trials. 
John (of the epistles) himself could not escape the heretic-hunters, 
were he now with us offering, as he and Paul did, the one great test 
of Christianity: “We know that we have passed from death unto 
life because we love the brethren.” Do the men who hunt heretics 
love the brethern? I have often wondered. 
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Again, we need to turn back to the prevision of Lowell, when he 
asked, 
“Shall we treat Him as if He were a child, nor dare trust 
The Rock of Ages to their chemic test? 
Doubtless his church will be no hospital 
For superannuated forms and mumping shams 
No parlor where men issue policies 
Of Life assurance on the Eternal Mind. 
Some divine thing, large hearted, brotherly, 
Not nice in trifles.” 

To just such a large-hearted and brotherly Christianity the great 
body of the church, and the unchurched are, nevertheless, headed 
today, as all the movements toward church federation prove, and 
still more all the world efforts to end war. Yet single instances ot 
heretical and military persecution still leave their foot-prints in our 
ecclesiastical and political stratum, like the bones and claw-prints of 
the last survivors of a previous geologic age. 

Almost incredible tales, also, one occasionally hears of a few 
clergymen who have justified the name, “Coward’s Castle”, as ap- 
plied to a pulpit, whose occupant uses the code of the Anonymous 
letter-writer by making covert thrusts at individuals, whom he would 
not dare confront, personally, man to man, with a fair chance for 
defense and return fire. 

It was just such an un-Christian attack, from an unsportsmanlike 
pulpit, which drove James Whitcomb Riley out of the church for- 
ever. Quite other were the instructions laid down in the New Tes- 
tament: If thy brother trespass against thee, go and tell him hrs 
fault between thee and him alone.” 

Another tale I once heard of a clergyman, timorous at short 
range, who administered with great gusto from his pulpit, most of 
his family discipline, even that slated for the wife of his bosom. 
Speaking James-wise, these things ought not so to be and I would 
wager, without a tremor, half the free verse of the last decade, that 
when James held up the mirror of perfection to Mrs. James, he did 
not go into the synagogue to do it. 

An illustration of a clerical good-sport was furnished by the 
doughty English prelate who—with no anonymous shield before him 
—bravely sent to his sinful sovereign a Bible, with a certain com- 
mandment conspicuously marked for royal consideration. 

Passing to the field of politics, we may find scores of examples 
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of the cooler martyrdoms done in type. Notable victims were Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, Cleveland and Wilson. The last bore 
not only the heaviest burdens ever piled upon a presidential back, 
but was subjected to a typographical barrage of false accusations, 
which continued even after merciful death had rescued him from 
merciless men. One particular article on Wilson I recall, which 
haunted me for weeks after I read it, so cruel was its verbal vivi- 
section by bungling and incompetent hands. 

Added to all the more or less authoritative volleys leveled against 
him, he had to bear the irresponsible mosquito-like buzzings of all the 
insect-tribe of genus homo. Even Emerson, who was no reed before 
the storm of misrepresentation that blew his way, confessed that 
“when the unintelligent brute force that lies at the bottom of society 
is made to growl and mow, it needs the habit of magnamity and re- 
ligion to treat it God-like as a trifle of no concernment”. 

Yet this “unintelligent growling”, multiplied and megaphoned by 
the press, often passes for a consensus, though the original growl 
that started it may have come from a man whose finite judgments 
were never submitted to the correcting referendum of a warm heart. 
Here, I am reminded that Shakespeare left little to be said on the 
subject of mercy as a proper flavoring for justice. 

If, at some public gathering, a man should go up to another mau 
and slap his face, or tweak his nose, the civilized world would be 
unanimous in its verdict on the outrage. But, strangely enough, if 
the slapping or tweaking is done with type, which may multiply by 
its publicity, the wrong done its victim, the offender generally es- 
capes unchallenged, save by the Keeper of the Balance, who may 
still be trusted to preserve the score. 

In the literary world, as in the political, the list of typographical 
casualties might well make the biblical James shake off his cerements 
and rise with fresh admonishings for the world. Not only have’ 
living authors and their works been typographically drawn and 
quartered, but the dead—-as in Poe’s case, disinterred and again and 
again subjected to traducing conjectures, against whose injustice the 
victims could make no appeal. 

Comparing the records of typographical violence in prose and 
verse, we find that it has been very seldom that destructive emo- 
tions have been able to seduce the poets to lend them their wide- 
winged pinions. So pre-eminently is the poet the heaven-appointed 
laureate of love, that the world recoiled at the publication of The 
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Hymn of Hate. It seemed the same kind of perversion as the trans- 
formation into bullets of the great Kaiserglocke, originally made to 
sound the notes of peace. Who, now, would care to remember or 
recite a hymn dictated by hate, or any other venomous emotion? But 
the thousands of lays and odes dictated by love—from Highland 
Mary to In School Days—how tenderly still they echo in our hearts, 
and always will, while hearts and printing-presses endure. 

So, too, all our most cherished hymns, that knit us into the higher 
fellowship of heaven found their inspiration in love. Nothing less 
than sacrilege it seems to proffer the poison of hate in the Holy Grail 
of poetry. 

If we look through German, French, English and American 
poets we shall find very few of them violating the unwritten law 
that goes with the poet’s gift. Lowell offended this law once or 
twice, as Longfellow and Whittier could not have done, and one of 
his victims was a woman, “who is no proper subject for that kind of 
thing’, as a critic once justly observed; for one reason because the 
judicial dice of the world are always loaded in favor of men. Hence, 
the verdict of all the best critics on the treatment accorded a well- 
known actress by one lacking in chivalry. It is a question, also, how 
far a certain scientist was justified in so fully making the world his 
final confessional, since the facts he divulged would give poignant 
and permanent embarrassment to at least three living women and one 
man. 

In all such personal problems, as well as those where the mis- 
use of type may curdle up good feeling between nations, what safer 
rule could be followed than the one implied in Cardinal Newman’s 
definition of a gentlemen, as “one who never willingly inflicts pain ; 
one who never says by implication or innuendo anything which he 
would not say openly and directly.” England, as Emerson so often 
was glad to chronicle, has been especially happy in her rich harvests 
of gentlemen, of the peerless school of Newman, Lewis Carroll. 
Arnold, Viscounts Bryce, Morley and Grey, and her output is still 
heavy. 

In her latest civil and inter-national uses of the peace-making 
power, which is one of the by-products of a gentleman, she has 
proved how much more important than every other qualification 
in her leaders is that brand of celestial wisdom whose ingredients 
were so clearly tabulated by biblical James. What else was it, also, 
save the same kind of super-wisdom, which inspired the noble docu- 
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ment drawn up by the Oxford professors, who reached out to pro- 
fessional Germany a hand warmly pledged to forgiveness and kindly 
cooperation for all time to come.’ 

In the same mellow key of righteousness was Professor Palmer’s 
recent Atlantic article on Forgiveness, and an earlier one by the 
late William Archer, who warned the world of the fuse-like power 
of bitter international criticism. Punch, with its long-held preference 
for the warm Indian summer tints of humor, rather than the chilling 
March wind of wit, is another witness to the mellow quality of 
English wisdom at its best. 

It would not be fair, however, as the Locarno pact proved, to 
limit to any one nation, the production of men dowered with lubri- 
cating wisdom. Sharing Mr. Chamberlain’s world glory, which be- 
longs to the international peace-maker are Edward Benes, Luther, 
Streseman and that repetendic hero, Briand, whose power to rise 
from his own ashes makes the old phoenix seem a trivial amateur. 
America, also, has plenty of men, some of them still undiscovered, 
who have the same negotiable brand of righteousness, which brought 
forth the Pact of Locarno. I shall leave their designation, however, 
to some discriminating foreigner, whose task we may not have suffi- 
ciently assisted. Let no one infer that this article is a plea for 
home-coddling of public men, to whose hands are entrusted the wel- 
fare and reputation of their nations. The press can be too tender to 
public officers, when their ignoble limitations give their country an 
ignoble reputation. Even the gentlest poets, at the call of outraged 
liberty or any other injustice, have always been ready to fire a typo- 
graphical shot heard round the world. But the press may well con- 
sider before it lends its infinite power to fallible vivisectionists, who 
leave nothing for The Last Judgment, except justice. 

It might be well for all human beings (including authors, editors, 
and clergymen) to keep close to their ink-stands a copy of Sill’s 
The Fool’s Prayer, the third chapter of James and the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corintheans. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN FRENCH LITERATURE 
BY MAXIMILIAN RUDWIN 


“pete supernatural has been present in all stages of literary evo- 
lution. Whether or not we consider it essential to the epic of 
any other literary form, its vitality and validity in fiction as well as 
in poetry cannot be called into question. The permanence and per- 
sistence of the supernatural in all ages and in all languages is suffi- 
cient proof of its potency and power in arts and letters. re 

The supernatural fills an essential need of man. It has its origin 
in a universal instinct which prompts man to take an interest in 
things beyond his narrow vision. Moreover, the supernatural is the 
traditional escape of men from a miserable reality. So in the Middle 
Ages, so in all ages, people have taken mental flight from surround- 
ings not to their liking. 

The supernatural formed a very important part in the literature 
of the Middle Ages. It was the subject which received the most 
elaborate treatment in medieval literature. Our forefathers, with 
their unquestioning faith, could not even distinguish the supernaturai 
from the natural. In fact the supernatural appeared to them the 
most natural thing in the world. The mental world of these “thought- 
children,” as Miss Katherine Bates so aptly calls our medieval an- 
cestors, was simply peopled by angels and saints and demons in com- 
pany with ghosts, fairies, dwarfs and hobgoblins. 

The Renaissance dealt a deadly blow to Christian supernatural- 
ism. The growing enthusiasm for antiquity during that period, 
brought medieval literature with its supernatural element into dis- 
favor with the world of learning. The men, to whom the poetry of 
the Greeks and Romans was all of a sudden revealed, could no longer 
find any joy in the phantasmagoria of medieval literature. They saw 
nothing but grossness and barbarism in it. The marvelous element 
of Christianity could no longer hold its ground against the mythology 
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of the classical poets. Boileau, who dictated the creed of the classi- 
cal school, let his ban fall mercilessly on Christian supernaturalism. 
It is interesting to note that this lawmaker of the classical school 
forbade the use of the Christian supernatural in literature on re- 
ligious grounds. His prescription of the “merveilleux chrétien” was 
apparently the result of his Jansenist proclivities. He provided a re- 
ligious motive for the aesthetic taste of the period. The poetic treat- 
ment of religious subjects, this theorist of the classical school main- 
tained, gives an air of fiction to the truth of Christianity. He recom- 
mended instead the employment of classical mythology in epic poetry. 
What is most peculiar is the fact that he enjoined, as if in supreme 
derision, the cult of pagan mythology in the name of Christiau 
faith! 

The classical epoch of French literature, which extends from the 
middle of the sixteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, thus disdainfully turned away from the supernatural. It was 
reserved for the romantic school to bring back the supernatural to 
arts and letters. Chateaubriand maintained the superiority of the 
merveilleux chrétien over the merveilleux paien for poetical purposes. 
Mme. de Staél, his contemporary, similarly challenged Boileau’s 
opinion. “There is no truth in Boileau’s dictum,” said she, “that the 
dramatizing of religious subjects gives an air of fiction to the truths 
of Christianity.” This reversion in favor of the Christian super- 
natural at the beginning of the last century was closely bound up 
with the revival of religion, which has not failed to come as the 
predestined swing of the pendulum. Moreover, the sort of literature 
that would give the reader “the creeps” could not but have an appeal 
to men and women whose emotions had been keyed to a violent pitch 
by the murders of the Revolution and the military slaughters of the 
Empire. 

But Chateaubriand was not the first to rebel against the classical 

creed. Boileau did not have it all his own way, even in his own 
life-time. As far back as the seventeenth century the authority of 
this dictator of the French classical school was not left unchallenged, 
Many of the contemporary poets, with Desmarets at their head, 
believed, on the contrary, that an epic poem should “contain the 
theology of the nation for which it is written.” Chapelain, the form- 
ulator of the theory of the épopée pacifique, advocated what he called 
“poétiser ad la chrétienne.” As a matter of fact, the marvelous 
machinery of many a poem of the pseudo-classical school was bor- 
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rowed from Christianity. The mysteries of our religion were used 
as poetic paraphernalia. Heaven and hell served as store-houses for. 
epic bric-a-brac. The Lord with his angels on the one hand and the 
Devil with his “flaming ministers” on the other were employed as 
poetic props and pulleys. 

Many of the pseudo-classical poems present a mélange of the 
merveilleux chréteen with the merveilleux paien. Jehovah jostled 
with Jupiter even in the writings of the poets who claimed the su- 
periority of the Christian mysteries over the antiquated mythology 
of antiquity. Chateaubriand himself, like the pseudo-classical poets 
who preceded him, mingled without any discrimination in his. “epic” 
romances classical mythology with the marvelous element of Chris- 
tianity. The fact of the matter is that classical mythology entered 
bodily into the Christian marvelous through the metamorphosis by 
the Church of the gods of paganism into demons of hell. Already 
Godeau and Desmartes among pseudo-classical poets, following 
the lead of medieval writers, turned the gods of classical antiquity 
into demons by preserving their names and attributes. The contro- 
versy between the champions of classical mythology and the advo- 
cates of Christian mysteries boiled down to the question whether the 
gods of antiquity should be employed in poetry in their original char- 
acter or in their metamorphosed condition. 

Moreover, Chateaubriand, in his conception of the supernatural, 
did not advance beyond the pseudo-classicists any more than in his 
application of it. He employed the merveilleux chrétien just as they 
had employed the merveilleux paien, merely as an artificial embellish- 
ment, as a rhetorical adornment, of epic poetry. But his own works 
proved that a figurative and fictive supernatural, whether it be pagan 
or Christian, had no poetic value whatever and was by no means 
necessary to the dignity of an epos. His strictures upon a mechanical 
application of the “classical marvelous” were turned against his own 
“Christian marvelous.” It was evident from his own works that 
there was no intrinsic worth in mythological fictions, whether classic 
or Christian. 

Chateaubriand’s chief merit consisted in drawing the attention of 
his contemporaries to the poetic possibilities of Christianity. But 
the romantic school, to which he gave birth, went beyond its founder 
and employed the supernatural not as form but as fond of its 
poetry. The supernatural served the romanticists not as the orna- 
ment but as the subject-matter of poetry and aimed to call forth in 
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the reader that particular emotion which is its own, that “frisson de 
l’au-dela,’ as the French call it. 

The appeal of the supernatural was not limited to the romantic 
period. The last century, critical and analytical though it was, was 
wholly under the spell of the supernatural. Supernaturalism ex- 
erted its sway over the naturalists no less than over the romanticists. 
No better proof of the appeal of the supernatural can be adduced 
than the fact that even Maupassant, in whom we find the purest ex- 
pression of naturalism, fell under its charm. 

The reason that the realists showed a tendency toward the super- 
natural is that the products of the imagination and belief are as pro- 
foundly real as the illusions of the senses which we call facts. The 
extra-sensual world appears real to us in consequence of the fact that 
we experience it in our dreams. Says Edgar Saltus: 

“Back of the doors that close behind our birth crouch shapes 
beautiful or diabolic, shapes fashioned perhaps in our anterior lives. 
In the land of dreams they greet us.” 

Man has always shown a clear and constant inclination toward 
the creations of fancy and belief. The supernatural has a charm 
even for the sceptic. Prosper Mérimée, seeking to account for the 
hold which the supernatural had on him notwithstanding his pro- 
fessed unbelief in any higher powers, has said: 

“The greatest sceptic has his moments of superstitious belief, and 
under whatever form it may present itself, the marvelous finds a 
chord which thrills in the human heart.” 

In this respect we shall never outgrow our childhood but always 
hark back to the stories we heard in the nursery. 


DES OULZORART 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 
(Continued ) 


After Nature’s fashion, our traditions and basic ideals are for 
pattern and counsel, not for chauvinism and compulsion. No one 
perhaps has better shown the futility of bare tradition (as being any 
more than this: Fruode tried to trace its origin and eschatology) 
than the most indelicate of all the Pre-Raphaelites, with the possible 
exception of the apostate Carlyle. I refer to Wm. Morris, the so- 
cialist poet and interior decorator. Here was a soul-set champion of 
the rare credentials of being sane about Art and natural in one’s ex- 
pression of its unique affections. He clearly pointed out that we can 
entertain but few hopes for ever realizing an earthly paradise so long 
as we continue neglecting the highest aims of Art. Tradition is un- 
able to effect any cultural progress; it is our own aspiration and 
courage, nobility and devotion, which bolster up tradition and bring 
about this spiritual meliorism of the world. 

But nowadays, after the varying vicissitudes of over half a cen- 
ury, a new expedient appears necessary, even inviting enough to 
be dangerous. I refer to the recent assault of futurism upon the 
passé dignity of respectable Art. It is a challenge direct and a dis- 
grace indirect. Even behind the bolster of commercial patronage it 
has the weakness of iniquity, the crudeness of sham superiority, the 
blindness of intolerance (of the past) and artificial aspiration 
(toward the future). Of course, it has the advantage of dispensing 
with the long weary kyrielles of 19th Century criticism, but it slumps 
on substituting aimless dynamic for purposive theoretic, it goes flop 
when it tries to replace the shrewd Victorian disquisition and dia- 
lectic with the blase sophistry of modern syncopation and motlibris- 
tic jazz. Mechanical subterfuge is a poor substitute for the technical 
and artistic fugues in classical tradition. 
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If we could only get this modern spirit to turn its magic wand 
toward purposive dynamic, which is active on the moral and cultura: 
determinants of human life, then indeed might Modern Art be re- 
habilitated and modern taste redeemed from its slough of aimless 
doubt and decadence. It would be a realization of Croce’s great 
desideratum that human aesthetic must be dynamically employed on 
the good things of life else it soon decay and vanish from the world; 
Nature maintains her beauty and beatitude by constant effort and re- 
juvenation, and man does well to know that he is not an alien, not 
altogether a free agent unamenable to the laws of Nature’s world. 

Be this as it may, we should always keep in mind that true artis- 
tic temperament, when its talents are properly and symmetrically de- 
veloped, used and justified, is not disastrous either to the artist or 
to those about him. It does, we know, require a most rare fund of 
devotion which to others appears to be the utmost and most thoro 
selfishness ; it requires among other things industry and inspiration, 
energy, clear vision and genius for realizing its ideals in tangible form 
or expression, and if the pursuit of these rare spiritual functions 
seems selfish to others, it is certainly not the artist’s fault that hrs 
soul is consecrated to artistic creation, but his neighbor’s fault that 
they would win him away from his only useful mission in life. And 
anyway, such genuine and votive genius is always recognized as an 
enviable power of faculty by all who love Art more than they fear 
any disaster to themselves. 

Of course, there will perhaps always continue to be present in 
every community the least bit pretentious to Art, that class of gentle 
go-between known as the frippier who “will take care of a work of 
Art until better days should fortune chance to smile (upon the 
artist)”. But the problem of more concern is not how to preserve 
the works of Art, but how ‘to preserve Art itself ; not how to civilize 
the artist, but how to save the face of connoisseurs and art-lovers 
whose appreciative taste holds token of intelligence and deserves 
acknowledgement of leadership in public opinion. These latter have 
a losing fight when set against a vulgar and materialistic world. The 
popular ignorance and vandal alienation of man’s cultural affections, 
which are primary causes of the present precarious situation of Art 
and taste, are but the beginning moves of the vulgarian maneuver ; 
if not forstalled they will soon lead on to the niaiserie prodigieux 
which will spell the death of all things honestly aesthetic. But the 
loyal art-lovers who have vision both before and after impending 
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disaster, even tho they do lose in the fight, go down heroically trying 
to tell us not to let this spiritual disease confound and dishearten the 
higher hopes or aims of Art, not let total disaffection quench the all- 
too-uncertain fires of genius. 

We should therefore take up their invariable watchword and 
shout after them if not with them: Away with the ugly, the mer- 
cenary, the repoussant, the works of pseudo-art, the banal and the 
risque, the Sadist and the angular! Away with the questionable 
technique of suggestive nudity, the corrupt symbolism of a low vul- 
garian world! We have had enough of Marinetti’s anti-music ane 
erotic tactilism ; we are almost dumb from so many syncopated varia- 
tions of Russolo’s motlibristic jazz; we have found that Soffici’s fu- 
turistic aesthetic is too clownish and doctrinaire; we have seen that 
Nijinski’s mechanical geometry of the dance is so exotic as to be 
almost a black art, it is superlative pantomine and false mumery. 

We should accordingly understand that all such are in a manner 
poor imitations of the Pre Raphaelite revolt thrown into reverse gear 
—they get back to Nature alright, but without the proper underwear 
for the occasion. Their title to original anarchism may be all right 
but they lose all sight of our moral traditions in the atavistic flight. 
It is never a good idea to have an automobile accident when you are 
carrying contraband liquor ; you risk a double penalty. But it is nota 
humorous situation by any means. They cannot even escape their 
own verdicts against our former dignified professionalism, for they 
offer as a substitute only an anti-cultural and instinctive play of 
emotions, not altogether lacking in a certain sort of symbolism, but 
neither do they take much pains that this symbolism, such as it is, 
should be noble and devout rather than merely sensual and worldly. 
Frenzy and raucous noises, discords and broken continuity, ugly 
angles and deformity overshadow all the serener works of faith and 
reason from the classical salons. 

It is a treat then to just get back once in a while to Genee’s ges- 
tural simplicity, Puccini’s sweetly modest melodies, Ruben’s generous 
lines and flowing colors, Thorwaldson’s epic panels, and Michael 
Angelo’s lifelike figurines. The intellect finds auditory charm in such 
mystic compositions as Debussy’s “Pagodas,’ “Little Shepherd” and 
“Isle of Joy”; in Ravel’s “Frolic of the Water” or Rebikoff’s “Dans 
del’'Odalisques.” Visual delight is offered us in contemplation of 
such great masterpieces as Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy,” Raphael’s 
“Sistine Madonna,” Da Vinci’s “Last Supper” or Sargent’s life-size 
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portraits of Agazzis and Huxley. These are all great works indeed. 
But we do not experience a bathos in finding that both eyes and ears 
are soothed by Southey’s sprightly poetic diction flowing freely in 
that fine specimen of homophonous verse, his alliterative rhyming 
account of “How the Water Comes Down at Ladore.” Here was a 
prescient chansoneer fully the equal of the great Naudaud fifty years 
later whose pastoral themes have inspired many artistic musical 
scores. 

A proper appreciation of the world’s great masterpieces of Art 
is seldom seen to depend upon a certain uprightness of character in 
public and private conduct. It is the ground that truer realism which 
Plato claimed to be the essential attitude toward the beautifully good 
and true (kalogogathia). But human nature is so thoroughly given 
to automorphic judgments that Art Criticism, no less than theologi- 
cal, literary, political or economic criticism, is largely a plain mirror 
to the inner nature of our individual modes of thinking and living. 
Both form and complexion are faithfully reflected, be they tokens of 
ugliness or beauty, for mirrors practice no flattery or hypocricy. 
Thus does it come about that both Life and Art share in the common 
vicissitudes of our personal characters, interest, talents, desires and 
inclinations. Be the special exigency what it may, the general trend 
of one’s attitude toward Life and Art will still follow almost with 
the exactness of a tracing the quality of one’s character and the scope 
of one’s thoughts. 

Modern Art, including as it does practically every sphere of 
aesthetic activity, appears to me to have a grossly decadent tendency 
in its outline of general principles. Far from keeping faith with the 
classical covenant of purity, simplicity and harmony, our modern 
effort seems mostly raucous fanfare of savagery and commerce. 
Both its purpose and its pursuit seem sadly delinquent from the 
high standard set long ago by Praxiteles, Phidas, Vitruvius. Giotto, 
Raphael, Durer, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Velasque and Rubens, 
Even the reminiscent technique of Sargent’s six life-size portraits is 
now lost in the limbo of copyist neomania and anarchist vorticism. 
The pseudo- renaissance of contemporary effort is as good as totally 
inadequate to any durable or effective values, except as they are here 
and there hinged on and swing toward the square facing of the 
Masters’ classical arch. It remains to be seen however just what 
the ultimate development of modern tendency will be, the contem- 
porary era being apparently full of the follies and indecisions which 
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always mark periods of transition. 

Nevertheless, it is always extremely difficult to recognize the 
specious is not openly vicious principles underlying every radical de- 
parture from the Lines of Beauty in Nature and Human Life. The 
reason of this is the cold, unvarnished fact that we are always at a 
loss to know what is true, good and beautiful far more readily than 
we make acquaintance with the false, the wicked or the ugly. Our 
own inertia is against us in the struggle to develop and perfect our 
better natures. We seem to sense the existence of the former by an- 
ticipation and intuition, they are elusive intangible things and have to 
be grasped spiritually ; but the latter are more worldly and materiat 
they come crashing in upon us when we least desire them and 
often when we are actually striving to exclude them from our world 
of action. Genuine Art is that mode of idealizing and expressing 
human values which inspires faith and love and good-will, as well 
as affording us a purified sort of sensula, intellectual and spiritual 
pleasure; while presenting human conceptions and values it also 
carries an undertone of subtle instruction in spiritual forces and eter- 
nal values. If it is creative or even suggestive of doubt, discord, 
bigotry, cheap aims or wickedness, it points to either of two things: 
either it is not true Art, or its would-be interpreters are false and de- 
generate. There is no such thing as ugly Art, no more than there is 
such a thing as false or inaccurate science, foolish or invalid philos- 
ophy. Rather could we find reasons for calling it pornography or 
anarchitecture, meaning some form of pseudo-art. Carlyle’s sage 
remark that “the Fine Arts, once divorcing themselves from Truth, 
are quite certain to fall mad, if they do not die,” is as applicable 
today as it was two generations ago. 

Truth must be constantly revealed to the inward eyes of man, 
else he soon forgets her fair likeness. Goodness must be constantly 
illustrated by vicray or Art, else people relapse into self patterned 
creeds of woe and practices of vice. Beauty must be ever exalted 
and adored, else those putrid souls soon vindicate their rancorous 
claims of ugliness and moral deformity. These are the eternal 
adversaries in the perennial conflict between righteousness and 
wickedness, the conduct of the former being what I will here call the 
triple function of true art. And the artist who exercises the posi- 
tive talent for this triple function, no matter in what field his labor 
is expended, is just that much redeemer of the groping world, and 
his soul will be immortal. 
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Life is a metal so easily fused that the base alloys are often boldly 
foisted into the crucible of our spiritual development. The leaden 
casket of our dreams shuts out all possible light and the tendency of 
our transmutation is indeterminable. Sensual perversion is as dross 
upon the jewelled girdle of the soul and has no rightful claim to be 
represented in honest Art. Where is the uplifting inspiration of 
strength and purity and innocent health if the socalled realism of Art 
portrays only the ugly features of impotence and culpable motive? 
How can anyone make reasonable argument for the vile pornograph- 
er’s spoilation of Art? Any element of degradation or unwhole- 
some influence is utterly foreign to the true significance and purpose 
of aesthetic creation. You can’t have delinquency and aspiration in 
the same moment of aesthetic insight any more than you can have 
vulgarity and nobility in the same individual character. The genius 
of man’s nobler spirituelle is never idiotic or half-infernal. The 
rudest hedonist will never admit that he is vulgar, however. He will 
lie and bluff and bluster, all in the desire to show that neither Art nor 
the feelings appreciative of Art can be even temporarily destructive 
or pejoristic and still expect to make valid aesthetic claims upon hts 
cross-eyed attention. 

Therefore, I find both pleasure and instruction in announcing 
the fact, in its own right true but frequently requiring the bolster of 
psychological proof, that no spiritual portrait, no good book, classic 
structure, sweet melody or lovely statue was ever yet created except 
thru purity of vision, nobility of motive and constancy of creative 
effort. Such external tokens as what particular school or style of 
cunning the artist has been accustomed to may mark closely the 
vicissitudes of his life, but they are by no means the direct credentials 
of his claim to true artistic power and practice. And anyway, in judg- 
ing the comparative merits of East and West, of ancient and modern 
in the world of Art, we find more difficulty in properly appreciating 
the material limits (not skill-limits) of their respective Arts and 
aesthetic taste. Da Vinci for beauty of line and color reigned su- 
preme in Renaissant Italy ; but has he any inherent aesthetic prestige 
over Ch’iu Ying (early Ming period) who is famous thruout China 
and Japan as a genius for intimate spirituelle in the portraits of his 
contemporaries? Much fame and fortune has accrued to Rodin for 
his statue of “Le Penseur,” but does any essential feature sur- 
pass any one of the various manly characters which Phidias long ago 
chiselled on the frieze of the Parthenon? Even the new War 
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Memorial buildings at Chicago, eclectic or cosmopolitan as they are, 
do not improve on either the materials nor the skill which were neces- 
sary to overcome the usual optical illusions incident to columnar and 
entablature construction in ancient Egypt, Greece or Rome. The only 
field of Art in which we cannot make comparisons is that of ancient 
and modern music, the former not having any standard form of 
written expression before Guido’s time. But if we had ears for such 
far-off retrospects of the Music whose melodies were surely both a 
subject of delight and of debate at Crotona, we would have just cause 
for ranking Pythagoras, Archytas and Philolaus fairly close to Bach, 
Beethoven and Greig. 

Artists are usually persons of incorrigible genius. They have 
set ideas and sure methods of doing things, and yet their superficially 
separate manners of realization are theoretically the same. This 
identity is one of affective vision and metonymous expression. It is 
the result of what they love and how they love it; it results from the 
inspiration of what they are able to see and feel, and from the aspir- 
ation to make some worthy tangible reproduction or refined ex- 
pression of that vision or perception so that the world may know 
and share their original experience. 

To be constantly in the mood of creative ecstacy, to be ever in 
the sweet embrace of some fond recollection or clear conception— 
this is the artist’s daliy world o fdreamy revery and conscientious 
execution. We all know that very few of Earth’s epochal geniuses 
have trod a soft undeviating path. That they have rather emphasized 
the tempermental dualism of genius and ability, inspiration and skill, 
is a stubborn and proverbial fact. But we should always discern 
that they love, not themselves in vulgar conceit and pretentious ease, 
but their Art with the undeniable and irrepressible passion of spirit- 
ual affinity and apparent selfishness. But it is an aesthetic egoism, 
rather than a true and rhyomistic concern for one’s own welfare or 
advancement. 

If they are truly wedded to their Art they will be scrupulous to a 
fault (sic) of their pilgrimage to Parnassus. They will be conscien- 
tious and industrious, not of their personal conduct regarding food, 
clothes or rent of course, but of the exact and stimulating expression 
of their genius. Debts and duns, rent and worldly ravinage are hap- 
pily no concern of theirs, for the only world in which they recognize 
civil obligations is that of Morality and Art. They offer allegiance 
only to the divine sovereignity of the beautifully good and true. 
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They practice that first and only teaching of the Golden Rule—Give 
and Take ; but it is no cheap worldling’s selfish creed of give as little 
as you can and take as much as you can; they give generously of 
whatever treasure they have in store, and if there is any reward they 
take it and say nothing. The true artistic genius never grumbles 
about the material poverty of his life, he is too busily engaged with 
his spiritual plenitude. 

Skill is the child of creative will and aesthetic passion. It is the 
timeless token of universal genius simply because it embraces the 
industry of creative effort as well as the immediate apercus of moral 
inspiration. Skill and conceptional power are the primary creden- 
tials of representative art, and play an essential role in the rarer 
functions of creative art. They do not, however, go so far as to ex- 
haust all the possibilities of artistic expression. For, after genius 
has developed to the point of representative perfection, its only ave- 
nue of further progress can be only thru the domain of unique dis- 
cernment and original work. And any discerning artist will always 
see that his expression is upright, encouraging and true. He would not 
for a minute entertain the false notion that mere quantity of mater- 
ial or variety of detail can add one jot of merit to his work. 

This is one of the critical points in the progress of all true Art. 
It is also the great climacteric sooner or later in the lives of all true 
artists. Who then is so earth-bound as to expect that Art can ever 
be really commercialized or rendered mercenary, when its very 
patent of nobility is conferred only upon the worthy and free? 
Why should there be people anyway who wish only to make shrewd 
exploit of mankind’s only spiritual power? Especially when it, as 
Art, seeks to make original designs of Truth and Beauty, creating 
some little atmosphere of genial good and cultural delight along life’s 
weary way. Surely the Art that master-souls conceive and master 
hands create cannot be debauched with the spoiliators ravishing de- 
sire nor wholly vulgarized with the commercializer’s demands for 
quantitive valuation. Surely no such fate is to mark the climax and 
finale of Art’s varied career, else we turn back the pages of this 
world’s historical epic and read in the preface that we are still sav- 
ages under our skins. But, alas—Quein Sabe? 

Literature is another field of combat where perennial tourney 
is held to decide which one of our moral and aesthetic antinomies 
shall carry off the daily honors. Notwithstanding the vast carnage 
of journalistic screeds and blurbs, a longer and more sober perspect- 
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ive will perhaps show that Literature is one of man’s most exact 
forms of spiritual expression. No matter if it is conceived as a sim- 
ple exercise in artistic composition or as an elaborate complex of 
intellectual analysis, it still remains a product of genius and taste, 
thought and culture, inspired ideas and aspirant ideals. Writers of 
books often give way to the mystic impulse of creation and joy, and 
their mode of expression is full of all manner of fantasy and fascina- 
tion. But when they try to write anything outside of their accustomeu 
temper, or when their Muse is dishabille, it results in little else than 
mere anxiety, the nerf-fevre of froward motives. 

Books are objects of both creation and delight. Both genius and 
taste are necessary in their making, upkeep, and subsequent pat- 
ronage. A good book is as dead without an enthusiastic reader as 
it would be without an inspired author; the genius and enlightenment 
which went into its making are used to no good end if it does not find 
at least a few who can bring some measure of similar culture to its 
study and appreciation. A library full of dust catchers is no library 
at all, or at least it will not be an active one supplying counsel and 
consolation to man’s weary struggle through the world. While, on the 
other hand, if all the patrons of our public libraries were connoisseurs 
of good books and all our authors were classical protagonists of the 
sincere and beautiful, the shelves of circulation would not be so 
crowded with mere bindings to make idle pastime for lazy loafers, 
flappers and gallivants. 

This is one of the things which shows our emphatic need for a 
more puritan and less provincial criticism. A stern sort of literary 
criticism which will weed out the fruitless and inane, and forestall 
the crass and often risqué popularity of the crude and culpable. Very 
few golden ages of Art and Literature can dispense with their Platos, 
Coryphaeuses, Plinys, Ciceros, Petrarchs, Dantes, Schlegels, Goethes, 
Lowells and Emersons any more readily than they can do without 
their Aeschyluses, Varros, Boccaccios, Schillers and Carlyles. Like 
any other dynamic Art-expression, Literature is a mad whirl of 
belletristic passion which always requires the stabilizing influence of 
criticism, be it ever so crude in technical taste or immature in versa- 
tile power. We should never be overwhelmed with the mere quanti- 
tive deluge of anything, for on closer examination it may be found 
very lightly laden with any actual moral content or spiritual signifi- 


cance. 
Our literary pensées onéreuses may well be discarded after we 
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repudiate and abandon all manner of the false, decadent and mer- 
cenary ; these being the invariable accessories to the treacherous se- 
ductions of the quantitive fallacy. We are always on the verge of do- 
ing something good for the sorrowing world, but the sordid and the 
wicked often obstruct and desecrate our better hopes and nobler aims. 
Nothing short of an outright repudiation will serve to carry us thru 
to an effectual consummation of our melioristic purpose. No one 
can be vulgar and aspirant, worldly and spiritual, wicked and devout 
at the same time. Happy indeed is he who can pass his days in an 
honest sober effort at improvement, a cheerful and hopeful pursuit of 
spiritual as well as intellectual enlightenment; and if Literature 
happens to be his métier he will surely write his heart and soul into it. 

I cannot understand why so many people otherwise so intelligent 
and discerning stll think it is quite all right that the small and large 
works of Art which grace the walls, shelves and pedestals of human 
life should be critically contrasted on account of their mere quantitive 
distinctions. They fail to see the fallacy of size, complex detail and 
unusual time-money-labor expense being emphasized as giving cer- 
tain works aesthetic superiority over others. These are all material, 
worldly considerations and should not have such heavy bearing on 
anybody’s critical appreciation because they have no more than a 
superficial importance in judging art values. It is the better part of 
critical judgment for us to look deeper, be more amiably moved to 
feel the more subtle charms of values and proportions not so easily 
measurable. For, judging anything by contrast (whether materially 
quantitive or not, makes little difference) means that we are looking 
for antinomies, conflicts, differences, anti-thesis; while if we aim to 
gain our understanding thru comparative methods we will have to 
start out on the ground that there is similarity, uniformity or affinity® 
here and there amongst the qualitative values of inspired conception 
and efficient execution. We will be more anxious to find validity of 
purpose and adequacy of expression than to measure mere size and 
weight and temporal expense. Under the latter approach we will 
transfer our emphasis to considerations of ideality, symbolism and 
technique, knowing that mere numerical or material disparities make 
neither valid nor adequate argument in properly valuing one sort of 
artistic skill or achievement over another. 

Resurgent souls, and anyone else with the least spark of divine 
fire warming their hearts, will always be well and nobly companioned 
by the genius who seeks quality, not merely quantity, in the language 
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of his expression. They will flee the false, the ugly and inane; they 
will repudiate the sordid and risque, the angular and discordant, 
knowing that these are the invariable vulgarities pursued by the 
debauchees of decadent art. They will have far greater respect and 
affection for the simple tho superstitious devotion to beauty and inno- 
cense expressed in the Chinese legends of porcelain, lute and jade, 
so charmingly pointed out and set to verse in Amy Lowell’s 
“Legends” and “‘Paniters of Silk.” At the same time taboo will 
stristly aply to the too intimate realism of Lezelle des Essiert’s sug- 
gestive art, as the painting “The Mouse,” which displays a novel sit- 
uation of feminine physical pose and contrasts the several degrees 
of Sadist sensual interest. 

Likewise, instead of hankering after the worldly craze for jazz 
and booze and swinish ooze with its bestial pandering and porno- 
graphy (witness Charles Rumsey’s immediate dash to fame for his 
risque solution of the Sadist paradox of modern antigamic woman- 
hood in his degenerate statue “The Pagan,” which shows, along with 
Ben Hecht’s salacious screed “Gargoyle”, that public displays and 
near-discussions of the lewd, the brutal or obscene are quite as fash- 
ionable and financially successful in New York as Paris or Vienna 
ever wished them to be)—yes, instead of such vulgar hankering, the 
nobler souls of the present age will find far more sublime and inno- 
cent relish in Caucaret’s problem picture, “The Scruple”’, which por- 
trays a modest and beautiful woman in some dilemma of virtuous 
affection or conscientious deportment. They will even go back as fa: 
as the oldest oriental history can reach, seeking pictorial simplicity 
and unique moral inspiration, and find that the Rosetta Stone is the 
rule of proper procedure in marriage or discover that Chinese and 
Japanese Art is essentially grounded in the soft curves and stern 
angles of their early “grass” calligraphy. 

And after all such foraging and research they will still come 
back to the modern age and announce that mere quantity of detail, 
labor, size or numerical production in Art is utterly overshadowed 
and annulled as a valid appreciative criterion by the qualitative val- 
ues we place upon the works of all honest and aspiring genius. They 
will say that worldliness and vulgar sensual interests invariably go 
together with the fallacy of quantitative appreciation. So too would 
we do well in heeding their advice, if not having any similar princi- 
ples or convictions of our own, for the vicary of noble minds and 
hearts is never cheap display or treachery. But being without their 
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high example or advice, we might very probably have to go back to 
classical days for our methods of proper conception as well as for the 
patterns of our ambitious technique, for our proper valuism and out 
honest interpretations: these being immortalized to us in the master- 
ful heritage of Greek and Roman culture, medieval achitecture and 
Renaissant Art. From the latter do we learn to treasure the rare 
anagoge of Murillo, the soft chiaroscuro of Vermeer and Rembrandt, 
Correggio and Van Dyck’s lifelike complexions, and the chromatic 
poetry of Rubens, Da Vinci and Michael Angelo. 

But nowadays we are swamped with the quantitive contests of 
worlds and atoms, proud urbanity and humble yeomandry ; merely 
material differences of measurement such as contrasts between the 
eight-foot Oxford Bible and Prof. Scrogin’s tiny inch-and-a-half 
Bible; spectacular open air pageants and slap-stick screen comedies: 
Mendelsshon’s great oratorio “Saint Paul” as against his simple 
“Spring Song”: electric signs 150 feet high are contrasted “for Art’s 
sake” (?) against the microscopic letter recently sent to the Smith- 
sonian Institute engraved inside the eye of a common needle; and the 
collonnade of the Vatican is considered more august and inspiring 
than the frieze of the Metropolitan Museum. 

The true business of Art, which includes both its expression and 
its criticism, is to be honest and plainspoken, but yet not immoral 
nor defamatory of human character; to be intelligible and inspiring 
rather than sensually ambiguous and degrading. We have other 
avenues aplenty down which to drive and hear the jargon of un- 
scrupulous dialect with occasional spices of profanity and irrever- 
ence. It is no fond resort for the elect, although they sometimes do 
“go slumming” just to see the coarser side of the social fabric and 
come back more joyously and full of nobler affection to their own 
comfortable studio or fireside. 

Whether the particular field of Art be architecture, sculpture, 
music, painting, literature, drama or decorative design, true genius 
always expresses itself in choice idiom not slang, in soothing melody 
not jangling jazz. Slang and jazz in artistic (?) expression may 
be peerless in matters of timeliness and emphasis, but in point of 
durable encouragement and cosmopolitan preservation much of the 
local color possessed by the impure expression is lost, and your 
plebean artist will find no deathless converse with the Musese if he 
continues speaking in a vulgar and ephemeral tongue. He should 
love his Art too well for that. And even if he doesn’t love his Art 
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that well, there is hardly any defensible argument why he should 
not consider Wyke Bayliss’ advice in his ““Witness of Art, or the 
Legend of Beauty’, saying that: “The language of Art is not simply 
a dialect through which we transmit our own thoughts. It is the 
one universal tongue which has never yet been confounded...... 
It is the Logos through which the silence and the beauty of Nature 
speaks to us.” 

To be sure, there are many permissible patents of nobility and 
discovery to be acknowledged and admitted into the mother tongue of 
Art; and they should find no rancorous challenge or rebuff in the 
recognition of their valid use. In both Nature and human nature, in 
both the world of Reality and the world of Art, there is growth and 
expansion just as there is refinement and exaltation. There is 
amiability and helpfulness just as there is discipline and determined 
purpose. We do well not to presume to block the forward motion 
of anything which has the vital spark of Progress driving it on. The 
only point of prudence is to know when to encourage and when to 
thwart, when to listen and when to disregard, for it is not always 
true progress which urges some things forward. Artists and critics. 
dealers and exhibitors (even many of the panderers and spoliators 
on rare occasions) are human and subject to human measures and 
discipline and control the same as the attentive public known as 
“We. And if we would only repudiate and abandon the vulgar, 
false and ugly, the time would be short until art-mongers would be 
no more, and the sordid roues would either die of inanition or have 
to limit their efforts to those expressions of the True, the Good and 
the Beautiful which stand forth courageous and immortal. 

No one relishes false values after he has found them to be 
treacherous and vain. If all Art could be made pure and unprofitable 
there would be a great exodus of the undesirable element which 
contributes to its periodical delinquency. And anyway if the sober 
appreciation of Art finds some of its judgments futile and mistaken, 
the honest patron or genial connoisseur who cherishes the choice 
idiom rather than the slang in the language of this appreciation, 
will sooner or later get rid of the unworthy values. They will always 
have in mind the fundamental meliorism of Nature and human life 
which Emerson recognized when he wrote that “every thought 
which genius and piety throw into the world, alters the world”. Of 
course the possibility of transformation includes the possibility of 
degeneracy and pejorim, but we must follow Nature’s universal ex- 
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ample and try our best to exclude the latter by paying all our atten- 
tion to the former mode of change. 

Withal however, it is one of the perennial problems of our pro- 
fessional Art to discover how always to express one’s conceptions 
and feelings in pure language, if possible in such universal idiom 
that the whole world will understand its meaning as well as the 
beauty of its expression. And it is likewise one of the most in- 
corrigible difficulties of criticism to recognize and encourage that 
form of public taste which will facilitate this understanding and pat- 
ronage, and spontaneously seek out the nobler works of genius with- 
out the constant urging and explaining of exhibitors. Surely it is 
nowadays a strange state of affairs which emphasizes creative values 
and yet makes the pursuit of commercial and journalistic values the 
primary interest of practically every effort which passes under the 
label of artistic expression. We might as well say also that our 
cultural functions are of primary interest only because they have 
commercial and press-agent values. It is to say the least an in- 
variable indication of decadence and moral degradation when we 
begin to be more interested in commercial values than in creative 
functions. 

One of the chief symptoms of our modern aesthetic demoraliza- 
tion is the fact that it is becoming more and more difficult for 
people to see anything real, true, good or beautiful any more with- 
out immediately considering whether or not it can be sold, commer- 
cialized or otherwise exploited in a vulgarian way. It is surely fast 
becoming an expression in the most grammarless slang when our 
truer affection for Art is alienated and ravished by such material 
worldly anxieties as greed for quantity, haste for wealth and luxury, 
or the vulgar unrest of minds grown weary of meeting the inexorable 
obligations of wisdom and virtue. It is high time we were taking 
some measure of the situation in its true light and try to bring a few 
moments of sobriety and enlightenment into these maddening years 
of speed and spoliation. We may be free to miss the proper dicipline 
of experience but we are not by any means free to deliberately con- 
trovert the purpose of life; no one objects to us being fools if it 
so pleases us, but the whole world is against us when we try to be 
smart or roguish. 

Still, for those who are neither fools nor knaves, it is timely right 
now for us to take some decisive steps in understanding and amelior- 
ating the omenous fact that our modern geniuses number more than 
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ever before in the sordid ranks of commercial exploitation and less 
than ever before in the list of those who used to be soigneux noble- 
ment of the proper road to Helicon. We can at least take up that 
famous Sixtine watchword and shout “Away with the Barbarians 
who would despoil and vulgarize the world of Art!” 

Auerbach is quoted as saying something to the effect that “music 
washes away the dust of everyday life from the soul and leaves her 
purified and more divine”. But it is not only a prophylactic, it is 
also a subtle propaedeutic and a fascinating fashioner of man’s 
choicest intellectual genius. Music is the realized harmony of the 
human soul as well as the agreeable auditory effect of certain per- 
mutations and combinations of homogeneous rhythm and vibration. 
It is a melodious language of spiritual expression fully as subject 
to the rules of cadence, sense and idiom as any dialect on earth. 
The dulcet magic of its concord sweetens the weary aftermath of 
workaday life. When sorrow and travail surround us, when moods 
of anger or rebellion stir up savage passions, Music then brings 
sweet relief, serenes our souls and stays our mad resort to strategems 
and spoils. Happy is he who knows the soft sublimity of Song, for 
no blear cynicism dulls his sense of helpful days of useful toil and 
quiet nights of sweet repose. 

Emotion, action and thought find each their own unique ex- 
pression in music. The masters knew the rare technique of blending 
these three elements into their immortal works. They gave balance 
and symmetry to their genius, and the taste of all their patrons has 
never been warped nor wearied thereby. No mutilation, no raucous 
fanfare nor discordant syncopation marked the pleasant sequence 
of their song. But a quiet story told in expressive melody was 
their only aim and ambition. And this was sufficient. Augmenta- 
tion and restraint, aspiration and retrospect, inspiration and dili- 
gent work, all sorts of themes and manners of narration were held 
fit codes for their interpretation, their industry and art. There was 
no waste of time or energy worrying about what price to charge the 
public for being witness to their achievement. 

And at any time no musical therapy ever soothed the savage 
breast, no compository melody ever calmed the insane mind, but 
surely was a masterpiece of intellectual and emotional expression. 
We know not why this should be so, but we do know that the emo- 
tional judgment is more ancient in its heritage, more pristine and 
fundamental in our nature than judgments made with the intellect 
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alone. Feeling and action are more closely knit than thought and 
action, for our motives, impulses, hopes and fears are always more 
often felt than reasoned, more often willed than merely contem- 
plated and dismissed. Our affective nature is far older and more 
instinctive than our intellectual nature, whence what is dictated by 
affection and aversion usually fascinates and sways our judgment 
more thoroughly than cold rational analysis and interpretation. 

Some people often wonder if Religion could ever have carried 
her flickering torch of spiritual culture and moral enlightenment 
so far among the dismal grottoes of this vulgar world, had she not 
made Music the handmaiden of her every service and solemnity. 
Surely the magnificence of tracery windows, frescoed ceilings, archi- 
tectural splendor, majestic domes and doorways have never in- 
spired the soul of man any more than the genius and holy use of 
Song. Whether our Music takes expression in the form of the prim- 
itive choral chant, the ancient harp and dance, the classical rhapsodies 
and oratorios, or the modern medleys and operas and concert sym- 
phonies, we always understand its meaning and its grace. In sim- 
ple melodies or complex dramas on great and solemn themes, musi- 
cal expression is equally charming and significant. While, to give 
one recent pierastic example, to sing the Doxology, the Hallelujah 
Chorus, or “Aint We Got Fun” in Chinese mnemonic, Spanish 
toreador, or Polish mazurka style indeed affords us a bizarre variety 
of musical expression. 

But what can surpass the simple rhythm of that deathless cradle 
song “Rockabye Baby” for melodic grandeur and soothing tran- 
quillity? And where is the exalted genius who would aspire to im- 
prove on such clear echoes of the Cosmic Harmony as.are sampled in 
Liszt’s softly encouraging “Consolation in E major” or Chopin’s 
spritely description of the life of a butterfly in his “Etude in G flat”? 
But even more sublime and immortal are the operas such as Wagner’s 
“Holy Grail” or “Lohengrin”, Verdi’s “Don Carlos” or “La 
Traviata”, Mozart’s “William Tell” or “Magic Flute”, and the 
oratorios such as Handel’s “Messiah”, Haydn’s “Creation” or Men- 
delssohn’s “Saint Paul”. Here was classical mastery at its best 
and it is not every cabaret musician who can intelligently reproduce 
any one of the works mentioned, although there are many in the 
galleries at operatic productions today who do take at least an emo- 
tional share in the grandeur of classical expression. 

(To be continued) 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TRAINING AMONG 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


BY FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 


The fact is, there has not been a single tribe, no matter how 
rude, known in history, or visited by travellers, which has been 
shown to be destitute of religion in some form. 

Brinton, D. G., Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 30. 


J. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PRIMITIVE LIFE 


UR study of the history of religious and moral training begins 

at what is undoubtedly a late stage in human culture. Thous- 
ands of years of unchronicled development preceded the savagery of 
today. Nevertheless, a study of the question, “What place do re- 
ligion and religious training occupy in the life of primitive peoples 
and to what extent do they represent universal experiences,’ may 
throw some light upon earlier unrecorded stages and upon the larger 
questions which are our fundamental consideration. Because the re- 
ligion and the religious education of primitive man are inseparably 
interwoven with his social, moral, industrial, and intellectual con- 
ditions, it is necessary to consider these at this point, however, 
briefly. 

““Primitive’, to the ethnologist, means the earliest of a given 
race or tribe of whom he has trusty information. It has reference 
to a stage of culture, rather than to time. Peoples who are in a sav- 
age or barbarous condition, with slight knowledge of the arts, lax 
governments, and feeble institutions, are spoken of as ‘primitive’, 
although they may be our contemporaries.”* 

The life of primitive man is largely one of physical conflict with 
men, beasts, and the forces of nature. Possessing only crude 
weapons, he is obliged to depend chiefly upon cunning and physical 


1Brinton, D. G., Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 11. 
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strength for securing food and for defense. Among the beasts, he 
finds not only his equals, but his superiors. Only through coopera- 
tion with his own species are conquest, pleasure, and survival pos- 
sible. The need of aid in caring for offspring and his social instinct 
demand association with his fellows. Whence it comes that the 
earliest social unit is some form of association. The aim of this 
association is the preservation of the group and the fundamental law 
of this group, horde, clan, phratry, or tribe is cooperation. 

The actions of primitive man appear in two groups and under two 
different ethical aspects: (1) actions relating to the members of his 
own tribe; (2) actions relating to the members of other tribes. 
Cruelty and craft characterize his conduct toward the members of 
other tribes ; cooperation and kindness, his conduct toward members 
of hisown. “The strong savage does not rush into his weaker neigh- 
bor’s hut and take possession... . . . In the West Indian Islands 
where Columbus landed lived tribes which have been called the most 
gentle and benevolent of the human race.’ ) 

Filial, parental, and tribal affection, hospitality and truthfulness 
are virtues taught and practiced within savage tribes often with a 
diligence which puts to shame civilized man. “ ‘Why should I lie 
to you,’ asked a Navajo Indian priest of Washington Matthews. ‘I 
am ashamed before the earth; I am ashamed before the heavens; I 
am ashamed before the dawn; x----x; x----x. Some of these things 
are always looking at me x----x. Therefore, I must tell the truth. 
That is why I always tell the truth. I hold my word tight to my 
bréast:2 

There is no evidence to show that the mind of primitive man 
differs in respect to native traits, tendencies, or capacities from that 
of civilized man. Reasoning, inhibition, and choice (capacities 
which some writers have denied the savage) . . . are common to 
the whole of humanity.’ Nevertheless, the savage uses his capacity 
for logical thinking seldom and to a slight degree. This explains the 
fact that his world is, for the most part, a world of individual and 
unrelated objects. Each tree, each stone, each hut stands alone, dim- 
ly related, if at all, to others of its kind. Genera and species he knows 


*Kropotkin, P. A., Mutual Aid, A Factor of Evolution, p. 79. 


_ 2Tylor, E. B., Anthropology, An Introduction to the Study of Man and 
Civilization, p. 406. 


‘Matthews, W., Ethics Among the Lower Races, Jo ] eee 
Folk-lore, XII :1-9. urnal of American 


*Thomas, W. I., Source Book in Social Origins, Part II, pp. 155-173. 
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not® Moreover, he has discovered no subjective standards drawn 
from a knowledge of the processes of thought by which to test the 
validity of his own reasoning. He therefore tends to base his con- 
clusions upon analogies. “When the natives of the Lower Murray 
first saw pack oxen, some took them for demons with spears on 
their heads, others thought they were the wives of the settlers be- 
cause they carried the baggage.’”” 

This lack of standards leaves the savage without means for dis- 
tinguishing between real experiences and experiences which are pure- 
ly fictitious, imaginary, or subjective, such as dreams. In his dream, 
weapon in hand, accompanied by his faithful dog, he travels through 
the forest, swims the turbulent stream, and fights with his enemy. 
Awakening suddenly, he finds himself with weapon and dog lying 
in his hut. The intense reality of his dream cannot be shaken off. 
How can he reconcile his dream and waking experience? A ready 
explanation suggests itself, namely, that while he slept, his physical 
body remained in his hut, but another invisible self left his body 
and actually performed the dream feats. Dreams, trances, swoons, 
temporary or prolonged cases of insanity, all tend to support this 
explanation and to establish it as a general interpretation of the 
world in which he lives. Thus, there grows up in the savage mind 
a primitive philosophy or interpretation of the world and of life, 
known as animism which attributes to every object, whether animate 
or inanimate, an invisible or spiritual double. Some doubles are 
friendly, others hostile. How to summon and gain the support of 
his invisible friends? How to avoid, exclude, or nullify the desires 
and acts of his spirit enemies? These are questions which confront 
him continuously. It is upon luck, magic, and religion that the sav- 
age depends for the solution of these questions. 


II. Lucx, Macic AND RELIGION 


It is not within the province of the present article to enter upon 
a discussion of the nature of luck, magic, and religion, nor to at- 
tempt to establish their genetic relation, nor the extent to which they 
overlap one another. Whether or not the three, in essence and in 
origin, are different aspects of the same thing, the fact remains that 
in time they tend ‘to become differentiated and their extremes, at 


CWelton, J., Logical Bases of Education, pp. 8-9. 
7Taplin, The Narinyeri, p. 53 (cited here from Sir John Lubbock, The 
Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of Man, p. 7). 
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least, are easily distinguished. In this state, “religion is prescribed, 
recognized, and thoroughly respectable. Magic is prohibited, secret ; 
at most, it is permitted without being prescribed.” The savage is 
ever subject to the influence of his belief in luck. As to magic, he 
turns to it as certain Christians of today turn from seeking Divine 
guidance through prayer to mediums and fortune tellers. His magic 
and religion are greatly influenced by his animistic beliefs and by the 
character of his reasoning processes.- Failing to distinguish the ab- 
stract from the concrete, the object from its symbol, he considers 
shadow, portrait, image, or name as an integral part of the thing 
for which it stands. Anyone of these representatives or symbols 
may be used to control the thing itself. To possess the portrait, to 
know the true name of a person or thing is to possess an inte- 
gral part of it through which consequently, it may be controlled. 
The belief upon which Rosetti bases his poem, “Sister Helen’, 
namely, that an enemy may be injured by making an image of him 
and destroying it, is almost universal among the savage tribes. 

The existence of savage tribes totally destitute of religion has 
often been asserted. Brinton, discussing such assertions, writes, 
“The fact is, there has not been a single tribe, no matter how rude, 
known in history, or visited by travelers, which has been shown 
to be destitute of religion in some form.’’® It is impossible here to 
attempt to show the extent to which primitive society is dominated 
by religion. From one point of view, every savage tribe may be re- 
garded as a secret religious society bound together by mystic rites. 
In many tribes, as among the American Zuni, the supreme political 
power is in the hands of the priests. The influence of religion per- 
haps can be most easily realized by a brief consideration of the preva- 
lence of rites and ceremonies. 

Every important act must be preceded or accompanied by some 
religious rite. Before the hunt, a prayer must be offered, an in- 
cantation chanted, a sacrifice made, or a dance performed, to give 
the hunter power over the game and to propitiate the spirits of 
beast, wood, and jungle. Before the battle, before the meal, before 
the tree is cut, or the stream entered, a sacred rite must be per- 
formed. From sunrise to sunset, from day to day, from season to 
season, in connection with every activity, there is an almost un- 
broken succession of such rites. 


®Brinton, D. G., op. cit., p. 30. 
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III. Atm AND ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION 

The aim of primitive education is two-fold: (1) to preserve 
and transmit the occupations, rites, traditions, and customs to which 
the tribe credits its preservation; (2) to develop in the individual 
those qualities and capacities, physical, sociai, dustrial, raoral and 
spiritual necessary for those who would preserve and transmit the 
tribal institutions. The reverence for custom, the fear of trespassing 
upon the unknown and of offetiding unseen powers all tend to pre- 
vent variations from what the past has established. The preserva- 
tion of what has been and is, rather than progress, is the socual, 
and consequently, the educational aim. Independent thiaking and 
intellectual initiative are at a discount. It is incorrect, however, to 
say that there is no desire to develop the individual, but this de- 
velopment is absolutely limited by social aims and standards. 

Prior to that division of labor which develops with the rise of dis- 
tinct industrial and social classes, every member of the group must 
be able to fulfill all tasks which fall to the members of his sex. Con- 
sequently, to each child is insured the opportunity of whatever train- 
ing, instruction and development the tribe affords. This training, 
crude as it is, includes every aspect of child life, physical, social, 
industrial, intellectual, moral, and religious. 

In the earliest stages of primitive life, there is no teaching class. 
Every adult is a teacher. The women train the girls in weaving, 
preparing food, etc., and the men train the boys in hunting, fishing, 
war, and other occupations. Soon, however, certain members of the 
tribe, owing to a superiority of gifts, come to be recognized as di- 
rectors, leaders, and so, in a very real sense, teachers, in the dance, 
in religious ceremonies, in games, hunting, and war. At length, as the 
number and complexity of occupations, religious rites, and the mass 
of tribal lore become too great to be mastered by every member of the 
tribe, it becomes necessary to select certain individuals to be trained 
for this purpose. It is not to be inferred, however, that parents, 
relatives, and elders surrender their educational and religious re- 
sponsibility ; on the contrary, they continue to be the child’s first 
teachers and models. Nevertheless the beginnings of three factors 
of great educational significance now appear: (1) a teaching class; 
(2) the distinction between lay and priestly education; (3) the re- 
ligious character and control of education. 

There are neither schools nor text books among the primitive 
peoples. War, the hunt, the council, feasts, religious festivals, and 
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the meetings of the tribe are among the most important educative 
institutions. The men’s house, found in many tribes, arose out of 
the tendency of the sexes to separate. It became at once an import- 
ant institution in the training of boys and young men. It serves as 
the council chamber of the adult males, a town hall, a social club, 
and a sleeping resort. Among the African Unyamwesi, there are 
usually two in each village. At seven or eight, the boy throws off 
the authority of his mother and spends most of his time at the 
men’s house, usually eating, often sleeping there.® 

All primitive peoples recognize with differing degrees of clear- 
ness that the life of the child is divided into distinct periods. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, primitive man, in striking contrast to the 
practice of civilized nations, adapts, as far as conditions permit, the 
activities, occupations and responsibilities of the child to the needs, 
interests, and capacities of these periods. Evidence of such recogni- 
tion may be found in the Mexican rock-writings, depicting child 
training,!? and in the American, Australian, and African graded 
series of tribal initiations. 

The African Kafirs recognize at least four distinct periods in the 
life of the child: 

(1) Infancy, from birth until the child is weaned. 

(2) Interdention, from the time the first teeth are cut, until the 

second teeth are cut. 

(3) Childhood, from the cutting of the second teeth to puberty 

(from five to seven to approximately twelve years). 

(4) Puberty and adolescence (from twelve years De 
A brief summary of Kidd’s account of Kafir childhood will show 
many of the important features of primitive education prior to ado- 
lescence. 

The Kafir mother begins to guard her child against evil in- 
fluences even before birth. She binds up her ankles with small yel- 
low flowers to break evil spells. In her hut, she keeps pots of medi- 
cine from which she drinks occasionally. She refrains from eating 
the flesh of certain animals lest the child should have their char- 
acteristics. The birth of the child is attended and followed by a 
series of rites. That on the first day is for the purpose of imparting 
to the child the ancestral spirit, itongo. Other ceremonies are held 
on the second, fifth, and seventh days following birth. Some have 


®*Webster, H., Primitive Secret Societies, 1, 13. 


a5 Saat of American Ethnology, Tenth Annual Report, 1888-89, pp. 
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for their object the purification of the mother; others, the binding 
of the child with the spirits of his dead and living relatives; still 
others, to protect him against evil spirits.™ 

The second period of training, interdention, is “par excellence the 
age of innocence and charm.” Boys and girls of the same age play 
together. The little Kafir continues under the care of his mother. 
He learns almost exclusively through play. He does not work, or 
at least, is not compelled to work until the second teeth are cut.” 

The physical changes which mark the entrance upon adolescence 
are accompanied by a quickening of the emotional, intellectual, and 
social life of the child. Hall writes, “True and deep religious ex- 
perience is almost impossible before adolescence. . . . The birthday 
of the strongest passion (the sex passion) is also the day of the 
greatest need of religion.”** “Childhood must be selfish in the sense 
that it must be fed, sheltered, clothed, taught, and the currents of 
its environment set toward and not from it... . Youth seeks to be, 
know, get, feel all that is highest, greatest and best in man’s estate.’’!4 
In emotions, desires, and intuitions, the individual is no longer a 
child. He is an adult in nearly all things except knowledge and ex- 
perience. Now is the time when members of the rising generation 
desire to be tested to determine whether they possess the qualities 
necessaty to survive life’s combat. Now is the time for choosing a 
life occupation. The change in the youth’s nature demands a change 
in occupation and in social relations. He craves an interpretation 
and an explanation of all that surrounds him. Now is the time set 
by the laws, physical and psychological, of his own nature, for in- 
struction in social relationships and all that pertains to an intimate 
view of life. At no other period in life is the individual so sensi- 
tive and so responsive to religious stimuli. This is par excellence the 
time for religious instruction and expression. 

No recognition that primitive peoples give to the periods in child 
life is more significant from the religious and social standpoint than 
that which is accorded to adolescence. There is, on the whole, little 
organized or conscious effort to teach children before adolescence, 
but primitive peoples universally recognize that adolescence marks 
the time for assuming social responsibilities and consequently, for 

11Kidd, D., Savage Childhood A Study of Kafir Children, pp. 7-8; 12-13; 
and 20-29. 

127bid., pp. 81, 87. 

18Aall, G. S., Adolescence, 11 :300. 

14/bid., pp. 301-302. 
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special instruction in religion, morals, and the mysteries of life. The 
adolescent rites are, first and last, tests to determine whether or not 
the youth is able to measure up to the physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual standards set by the tribe. But they are more than this, they 
are periods of religious and moral instruction. In passing through 
ordeals, the youth is not only tested, but he is given most severe 
training in the qualities demanded by these ordeals, courage, obedi- 
ence, perseverance, loyalty, concentration, indifference to pain. 


ITV. THE Content AND Meruons oF EDUCATION. 


The tasks and occupations of primitive life may appear ex- 
ceedingly simple at first glance, nevertheless, the process of learning 
them is by no means an easy one, and in many cases requires pro- 
longed effort, persistence, skill, concentration and courage. Even 
among the most primitive people, the amount of lore of forest, field, 
stream, and lake to be mastered, in connection with procuring food, 
is by no means smal!,—the names of birds, beasts, and fish, the habi- 
tat of each and how to locate and capture the same; the preparation 
of skins for clothing. In higher stages, the knowledge of fire and 
metals brings in a host of new occupations. 

With respect to the political and social life of the tribe sooner 
or later, the prospective tribesman must know something of its so- 
cial organization, government, and history. The unwritten laws of 
the council, customs regarding marriage and property, customs and 
forms concerning the sending and receiving of messengers. For- 
mal instruction in these matters is postponed until adolescence; 
nevertheless, the small boy undoubtedly begins to pick up a large 
amount of information from his earliest years. 

The morals and moral standards of primitive peoples are those 
which experience has shown necessary for the preservation of the 
tribe. Unquestioning obedience, self-control, cooperation, trust- 
worthiness, including the ability to keep the tribal secrets, courage 
and indifference to physical pain are not qualities to be gained in a 
week or a fortnight, but through long years of continuous training. 
Among the American Indians, learning self-control began with 
learning not to cry at night, one of the first things which the infant 
savage must be taught, for to do so might reveal the whereabouts of 
the tribe to an enemy. The education of the American Indian boy 
was a continuous process of physical and moral discipline. Needless 
fear and physical pain were voluntarily sought and inflicted. 
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When a savage punishes his child, he does so with cruel severity ; 
holding him in the smoke, tying his hands behind his back, leaving 
him in a swamp, sticking thorns into his flesh.° Darwin relates 
that a Fuegian struck and “killed his little son when the latter 
dropped a basket of fish into the water.’*® Such acts as the above 
are not, however, representative. Primitive man’s customary atti- 
tude toward his child is one of tenderness, love and deep concern. 
No more striking evidence of this can be given than the fact that 
when a European wished to secure a Bushman woman as a slave, 
he would lurk in wait and steal her child, knowing that the mother 
would come after the child, preferring capture to the loss of her 
ingant.** 

Primitive man employs fear to a much greater extent in the 
training of his children than his civilized brother. Witches, bogies, 
ghosts, and an entire host of unseen spirits furnish an abundant 
source of moral! suasion. The Zuni Indians of North America ini- 
tiate the children into a tribal secret society. the Kok-ko, at approxi- 
mately four years of age. Adult members of the tribe, wearing hide- 
ous masks, pass from hut to hut, interview the children and later, in 
the actual initiation service, continue farther the frightening pro- 
cess.18 Needless to say, implicit obedience is a virtue not difficult 
to instil where such means are employed. 

Scarcely second in importance to training and instruction in 
morals is the training and instructions in manners. The earliest in- 
struction given to Kafir children includes manners. Proper forms of 
address must be learned. Children are taught to address older peo- 
ple as “uncle” or “aunt”. Detailed instructions are also given as to 
how the little Kafir should conduct himself when visiting another 
kraal.*® 

Any distinction between religious training and other forms of 
education must be primarily a subjective and arbitrary one, for in 
the mind, life, and education of primitive people, no such distinction 
exists. On the one hand, many industrial tasks carry with them re- 
ligious rites; on the other, many religious rites include instruction 
in such arts as making fire, cooking, capturing wild animals. 

15Bureau of American Ethnology, Tenth Annual Report, 1888-’89, pp. 
542-550. 

16Thomas, W. I., op. cit., p. 151. 


17Kropotkin, P. A. of. cit., pp. 89-90. j 
18Stevenson, T. E., The Religious Life of the Zuni Child, Bureau of Ameri- 


can Ethnology, Fifth Annual Report, pp. 533-555. 
19Kidd, D., op. cit., pp. 108-112. 
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The child’s religious education begins in infancy and continues 
until he has mastered the rites, forms, and prayers which every 
tribesman is expected to know. The character and detail of his 
training will, of course, depend upon the character of the religion 
of the tribe. If consecration and a lofty conception of sacrifice 
occupy an important place, the growing boy will be called upon 
very early to sacrifice his dearest possession. Eastman, as a boy, 
was required to offer up his pet dog as his first sacrifice to the 
Great Mystery.”° 

The channels and activities through which the child receives his 
religious training are many and varied. Almost every aspect and 
activity of child and adult life contributes its modicum, The re- 
ligious songs of the tribe he hears from his earliest years.. Its 
myths and legends teach him the names, attributes, loves and hat- 
reds of the unseen beings which people his religious world. 

In his play, he imitates practically every activity of adult life 
and consequently many religious rites and festivals. Some rites and 
symbolical acts he picks up; others are taught him directly. Some- 
times on the boundary, sometimes in the midst of a festive group, 
he observes tribal rites, sacrifices, and dances. Often, he assists in 
the preparations for these occasions. Many times, he makes his 
way through the throng and for a few moments, takes part in the 
religious dances. As soon as the play period is past, the learning 
of the occupations and industrial activities of the tribe, closer con- 
tact with its institutional life, war, the hunt, council meetings, all 
bring him into more intimate association with its religious life and 
continue and deepen his religious training. 

As stated above, every primitive tribe is, in a certain sense, a 
secret society bound together by ties of blood and religion. Admis- 
sion to this society can be had only through sacred initiatory rites. 
Such rites constitute one of the most important factors in the re- 
ligious education of the primitive child. Some tribes limit these rites 
to adolescence; other have a series of rites; marking off the life of 
the child into distinct periods. 

“There are three distinct steps or periods in the initiation of the 
Central Australians. At the age of ten or eleven, the boy is 
seized by a number of adults who are marked out for this special 
work by the position which they hold in their tribe. He is painted 


*0Kastman, C. A., Indian Boyhood, pp. 101-112. 
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with the totemic symbols, tossed up into the air and severely beat- 
en,’’21 

“A few years later, he is seized again and subjected to mutilation. 
‘The form of mutilation varies: it may be the knocking out of the 
front teeth, a piercing of nasal septum, or the lips, or a loosening 
of the scalp by biting. The ceremony usually culminates in smoking 
or burning over a fire. During the period of these ceremonies,— 
lasting some days,—the youth is given little to eat. By hunting he 
must secure certain animals used in the ceremonies. The entire per- 
iod is taken up with a variety of complex totemic dances and cere- 
monies. During the ceremony, he, (the Australian youth), has a 
guardian to direct him, but for the most part he must observe abso- 
lute silence.’’?? 

“The third phase of the initiation follows after an interval of 
some months. It consists of elaborate dances and performances 
participated in by large numbers, often representing several tribes, 
and sometimes lasting for several months with ceremonies every day. 
After this, the youth is admitted into full membership of the tribe 
and, henceforth, associates no longer with the women and children.”" 

In various preceding paragraphs, different aspects of the educa- 
tional significance of tribal initiation rites have been indicated. It 
has been shown that they represent the first organized educational 
effort on the part of primitive peoples; further, that they are essen- 
tially tests, public examinations to determine whether the youth 
measures up to the physical, social, religious, moral, and intellectual 
standards set up by his social group; that they indicate also a recog- 
nition of the periods in child life and especially, of the deep social. 
and religious significance of adolescence. 

“Here education began”, writes Hall, “and extended upward 
toward more mature years and downward toward infancy, almost in 
exact proportion as civilization and its luggage of cultures and skills 
increased. Of the importance of this state of transition, religion 
which is so pre-eminently conservative has preserved the best and 
most adequate sense. It still maintains the idea that the great 
change is fixed, brief in time, radical in nature, and mediated to a 
greater or less extent by external pious offices. Secular and intel- 
lectual education has broken so radically with the concensus of the 

21Condensed from Monroe, P., A Brief Course in the History of Education, 
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past as to retain no vestige of recognition of this great revolution.” 

Primitive man and the training he gives his children are contin- 
uously religious. From the hour of his birth, the care and instruc- 
tion of the little savage rest with those who are ever conscious of 
their own and of the child’s responsibility to unseen powers. The 
voice of these powers can be heard in storm, stream, and brook, 
and can be felt in the awe that creeps out of the recesses of the for- 
est or steals down from the mountain at the close of day. All nature 
is the child’s teacher and guide. Every occupation and activity of 
life contributes its share toward developing in him an attitude of 
reverence and a religious consciousness destined to permeate all 
acts, feelings, and thoughts and unite him by well nigh indissoluble 
mystic religious ties with the community in which he lives. 
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THE-NEED FOR ETHICS 
BY OLAF STAPLEDON 


T IS A commonplace that ours is an age of disillusionment, and 
{I that we follow on an age of complacency. In the days before 
the war optimism was maintained only by setting the telescope to the 
blind eye. For, apart from the social problem, which few even in 
those days could entirely shun, three less urgent but more subtly 
disturbing troubles were becoming widely noticed. 

T'irst, even by the plain man it was beginning to be suspected that 
the universe was indifferent to human desires. Man, it seemed, 
must outgrow his trust in a celestial protagonist, and must depend on 
himself alone both for his daily comfort and for the achievement of 
his ideals. 

Second, it was already rumored that man was doomed not only 
to failure but also to insincerity. He was charged with being at 
heart careless of everything but the satisfaction of crude animal in- 
stincts. He valued his ideals, we were told, only so far as they 
afforded “symbolical fulfillment” to his primitive cravings. 

Third, and miost unsettling, if this vew of human nature were 
true, all judgments of ethical good and evil were vitiated. For when 
ever we judged anything to be objectively good, our value-judgment 
was determined (it was said), not by the objective character and 
relations of the thing itself as a whole, but by some superficial and 
irrevelant feature which happened to stimulate instinctive or child- 
hood cravings. Thus the considered judgments from which the 
ethical distinction was derived appeared invalid as data for ethics. 
And this view, that the distinction between good and bad was after 
all meaningless, was also strongly suggested by the chaotic state of 
ethical theory itself. For some writers defined “good” in one way, 
and some in others. Some on the other hand, said it was indefinable : 
and some explained it in such a modern and “scientific”? manner 
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that they explained it away. Thus the very distinction on which any 
ideal must be based, the distinction which religion and common sense 
alike had assumed to be objective and universal, was beginning to 
seem arbitrary. All causes, all ideals, all obligations and enthusiasms 
were suspect in the suspicion that “goodness” itself was after all 
meaningless. 

Such were the three doubts, cosmological, psychological, and 
ethical, that were creeping into the minds of thoughtful persons 
even in that distant age which ended in 1914. Today they are more 
prevalent. 

Now the first of these questions is perhaps of no great im- 
portance. During the rise of modern science there was much 
anxiety among the intelligentsia as to whether the world was really 
good, bad or indifferent; or as to whether it was “on our side” or 
not. When the more intelligent were as yet only beginning to wake 
from the dreams of the more naive religious orthodoxy, this issue 
was bound to seem urgent. Today we are perhaps no nearer an 
answer than in the days when Huxley first opposed the ethical to the 
cosmical; but we are more ready to shelve the question and tackle 
other matters. For it becomes clear that, if by “world” we mean 
“the whole of being”, the answer must wait until we know something 
of the real nature of that whole. Moreover, the ultimate fate of our 
race and our ideals seems now more remote and less important than 
in the days before we realised the vastness of the future. But if by 
“world” is meant the natural world, we are becoming reconciled to 
the knowledge that Nature, our ever-fascinating mother, is more 
resourceful than virtuous. We begin to cease from looking to her 
either as a model or as a protagonist. True to the modern fashion in 
filial piety, we are prone rather to correct than respect her. It is for 
us, not for her to say what it is that is good, and to discover if pos- 
sible whether or not goodness is but a delusion. As to her maternal 
protection, we are alternately braced and grieved to find that we must 
depend on ourselves alone. But we are no longer appalled. 

The cosmological question thus deserves less attention than per- 
haps it gets. For, granted that the good-bad distinction is valid, 
Nature, as our intellectual and moral inferior, must simply be 
brought to heel,—animal that she is. But as to the Whole, 
whether it is “on our side” or not, how dare we pass judgment on 
it? For, granted the validity of the ethical distinction, none but 
a universally informed mind is entitled to judge the universe. It is 
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possible that, though in our ethical distinction we truly grasp a uni- 
versal principle, yet that which in the cosmical view must be seen to be 
good is far beyond the appreciative powers of our little minds. Much 
that seemed to Queen Victoria very bad is judged by us to be very 
good. Yet (though some of us easily forget it) the difference be- 
tween the Queen’s horizon and our own is perhaps less than the dif- 
ference between ours and the span of all being. Who are we, that 
we should judge the heavens by our childish values? Shall we, be- 
cause the “gods” neither please us nor make themselves intelligible to 
us, dub them insensitive or stupid? Parents, it is said, are justified 
in fulfilling, not merely in pleasing their children. And the “gods”, 
if there be such, are to be justified not by the sweets they give us, 
who indeed are very simple children, but by the judgment of the 
fully enlightened mind, which may (conceivably) be theirs, but very 
surely is not ours. For these reasons it is as well to leave the cosmo- 
logical question untouched. 

But the other two questions rightly become more insistent in the 
plain man’s mind every year. In the days when the teaching of 
the churches was accepted at least intellectually by the congrega- 
tions (and even by the great uncongregated) there was no ethical 
problem in the plain man’s mind. Spiritual advisers told him what 
was good, and he accepted their verdict, in theory, if not in prac- 
tice. Love was the good; and the plain man accepted is as good, 
not because he saw that it was so, but because the churches said that 
God had said it was so. 

Even before the war, however, very many had already ceased to 
take their professed religion seriously, even on the side of theory. 
The startling and bracing discoveries of science began to make us 
incredulous of the old teaching, even if also far too credulous of the 
new. But perhaps the main effect of science was that it made the old 
hopes look trite and even childish. For the doctrine of science was 
austere ; while the doctrine of the old faith was by now padded over 
with comfortable devices. Comfort cannot stir us to loyalty. Thus, 
while to some the orthodox view was merely unbelievable, to others, 
though they had accepted it as true, it had ceased to be commanding, 
Consequently, while in some quarters there was a purely intellectual 
scepticism, in others there was a purely emotional disillusionment. 
Elsewhere these two dissatisfactions were combined. And so the 
ethical questions began to whisper themselves in many minds. 
Those who felt most strongly the objective validity of the good-bad 
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distinction, but had lost the old faith, craved most eagerly an ethical 
theory not incompatible with their new cosmology. Those who 
were still intuitively convinced that love was the best thing in the 
world sought some justification other than the word of a God 
whose existence they were beginning to doubt. 

Then came the war. It gave us something large to do and vivid 
to think. It pushed those doubts from the focus of our attention. 
Already in the years before the war the only vivid ideal was national- 
ism, and patriotism was the only compelling religion. The one thing 
bigger than themselves which most men could both believe in and 
care for was their “country”; and they readily accepted the war as 
the supreme religious rite of sacrifice to their romantic god. 

It is true, of course, that the motives that led men to fight were 
diverse. Not in all, perhaps not in many, was this strictly religious 
impulse the main factor. Many, no doubt, went simply to stamp out 
a conflagration that seemed to threaten their homes and all whom 
they loved. Some, on the other hand, went to escape the tyranny 
of the economic mill; some to escape mere boredom; some to be 
quit of their families or their friends; some to assert their man- 
hood in the eyes of women. The white feather flicked their self- 
esteem, and drove them to accept without enthusiasm the sacrament 
imposed by the only living orthodox faith, the faith in nationalism. 
But these, who fought primarily for their own good name and not 
for the romantic ideal, would never have been herded into khaki had 
they not assumed that to shirk this ordeal was'in fact shameful. Self- 
pride alone will not force normal persons to swim Niagara or 
swallow poison. They must feel that the deed is expected of them, 
and rightly expected. They must expect it of themselves. In fact, 
they must feel that to serve in the cause really is obligatory on all 
self-respecting persons. They must admit the “ought”, even though 
they fulfill it only for self-pride. Of course, there were many who 
went to the front for no reason whatever, but in response to herd- 
suggestion,—with no more loyalty than sheep who follow their lead- 
er. But how did that suggestion ever come into being? It arose 
amongst those for whom “duty” was a meaningful word, who 
judged, however reluctantly, that there is something other than the 
person of each that has a “claim” on each because of its intrinsic 
goodness. 

Some of us, perhaps, are over cynical about war, or at least about 
the motives of those who fought. For we incline to forget that, in 
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an age when the spur and the comfortable promises of religious 
faith were both of them less compelling than of old, when the ob- 
jectivity of good was doubted and the hope of immortality fading, 
men freely gave themselves for the only ideal which seemed to 
claim them. As the religious faiths waned, the national faiths 
waxed. Traditions of national dignity, righteousness and might 
seemed less improbable than the doctrines of the churches, and far 
more vivid. Moreover, patriotism was well within the capacity of 
the schoolboy culture which alone was general, even among the edu- 
cated. For the appeal of nationalism was two fold. It was easily 
assimilated to our egoism; yet it offered us something to serve, some- 
thing other than, and greater than, our private selves. This was just 
what we craved; on the one hand salvation for our self-esteem (so 
crippled in the petty round of life), and on the other hand a clear 
obligation, a duty of service, however humble, in a great and vivid 
cause. Had the war offered satisfaction to one only of these im- 
pulses, its hold would have been less constant. But it fulfilled now 
the one and now the other as our need varied ; and in no mood could 
we escape it. 

Had the peoples been able to take Christianity to heart, they 
would not have needed the psychical “release” afforded by passionate 
nationalism. Their egoism would have found fulfillment in the cer- 
tainty of eternal salvation ; and their loyalty might have found in the 
Christ-god an object both vivid and universal. But since this could 
not be, the nation was‘taken as a substitute, and war was the great 
rite. And the war, even if it has done nothing else of value, has, 
I should say, underlined in red two facts of human nature. It has 
shown, on the one hand, how subtly egoism can disguise itself even 
from itself, accepting even agony and death for mere pride. But, 
on the other hand, it has shown that self-disregarding loyalty is a 
quite normal capacity of man, and a capacity which can become 
active even on a superb scale when a clear call comes. “Cant!” says 
the sceptic. But is it cant? Looking back to those days, remember- 
ing the details of the behaviour of our friends, and for that matter 
our own heart-searchings, can we deny that each of us was deter- 
mined to a greater or less extent by the cognition of values in rela- 
tion to which our private needs were seen to be irrevelant. 

But the nation is a sorry substitute for the God of Love: and the 
war disillusioned many. Nationalism, of course, is not yet seriously 
in decline. Even today most of us but seldom and hesitatingly 
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transcend it. Indeed on the fringes of our Western civilization it 
spreads alarmingly ; and now it threateris to inflame even the East. 
But, in the regions where it was born, patriotic zeal is perhaps tem- 
pered slightly. We may hope that in time it may be reduced from a 
conflagration to a wholesome warmth in our hearts. 

But the failure (or impending failure) of nationalism as a faith, 
and of the nation as the supreme object of practical loyalty, forces 
once more on the attention of thoughtful persons those ethical 
problems which they had sought to ignore in a period of urgent 
action. Those who are consciously troubled about these questions are 
indeed few. Most folk consider ethical inquiry a priggish and futile 
occupation. Yet these questions lurk in the background of all minds ; 
and so they tend to get themselves answered inattentively, and to be- 
come the secret source of prejudice and savage behaviour. 

Consider the outstanding movements of the day. They seem to 
be Facism, Bolshevism, and a recrudescence of the more supersti- 
tious and preposterous “religious” sects. Fascism is accepted by 
those who, still paying respect to the older religion of Europe, but 
finding in nationalism the only commanding ideal, can only conceive 
loyalty in terms of fear and hate of rival nations and parties. Fascism 
assumes its ideal uncritically. It also uncritically assumes the valid- 
ity of the fundamental ethical concept. It offers a faith, and exacts 
devotion; and therein lies its power. Bolshevism equally makes 
ethical assumptions. Although it affects to despise ethics and meta- 
physics, and to reduce obligation to egoism, yet it is evidently felt 
as a faith, and as an ideal which has an absolute claim on the faithful. 
Thus in the days of widespread disillusionment any ideal, however 
crude, however rationally indefensible, is felt to be better than no 
ideal at all. 

Both these movements owe their strength in part to a dread of 
doubt that increases as doubt becomes more insistent. Both satisfy 
the craving for activity in a cause conceived as objectively important. 
This phobia of uncertainty is perhaps also one source of the increase 
of the cruder kinds of religious fanaticism. In this case, of course, 
as in the others, one motive is the desire for mere personal salvation, 
in this world or another: but it can scarcely be questioned that the 
average fanatic, of whatever persuasion, does honestly feel that it is 
supremely important, not for him, but for the world, that the flood 
of doubt be dammed, and that his policy be followed as the only 
means of world salvation. And thus it happens that an age of in- 
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creasing scepticism is also an age of increasing fanaticism. Very 
many persons have desperately shut their eyes and swallowed whole 
whatever comforting or commanding creed was available. They 
have willingly exposed themselves to religious suggestion, or poli- 
tical suggestion, till in time they have attained a real, but artificial, 
state of faith. On the other hand an increasing number have 
definitely freed themselves from every kind of theological allegiance ; 
while on the political side also there are signs of a growing dis- 
illusionment with established social ideals. Thus in both spheres, re- 
ligious and political, it is lip-service that wanes; faith and frank un- 
faith alike increase. 

It is not surprising that in an age of intellectual perplexity men 
should take refuge either in irrational dogma or in a hand-to-mouth 
pursuit of pleasure. And mere pleasure-seeking is evidently an in- 
creasing fever today. The old-fashioned unreasoned restraints are 
being removed; and there is an unabashed: claim to free life, free 
thought, free love, in short for the free “creative” exercise of all 
human faculties. And this is wholesome as a reaction from an age 
of stuffy clothes and stuffy morals. But is freedom an end or a 
means? To the released captive it indeed seems for a while a 
sufficient end. And to those who lack pleasures, pleasure seems 
the end. Yet this pleasure grows stale; and an aimless freedom 
becomes a prison. It is being well proved in these days that a life of 
mere impulse-satisfaction leads nowhere, and moreover is strangely 
unsatisfying. In our present disillusionment the only freedom to be 
sought is, it seems, a free fling before the crash. Surely it is this 
conviction of the futility of all things that is at the root of our fever 
to snatch joy before we die. 

Some indeed have assumed a very different attitude in the gen- 
eral disillusionment. They have devised a stoical ideal, which, by 
emancipating man from all passing impulses, should enable him 
to gain a kind of tragic triumph over the universe. They have said: 
“Man himself creates the distinction between good and evil. We will 
take as our ideal (just because it pleases us to do so) freedom from 
the tyranny of desire, and fearless contemplation of reality.” Clear- 
ly if pessimism is intellectually justified, this is the only sane attitude. 
And even if the pessimistic view is mistaken, the stoic’s is a whole- 
some error. It was very necessary that we should learn not only 
the irrationality of the older optimisms but also their banality. The 
only way to an optimism of finer mood, if it be intellectually possible 
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at all, is perhaps through heartfelt acceptance of pessimism. 

What, then, is the most significant feature of our age? Shall 
we be remembered chiefly for our social conflicts, for our inter- 
national confusion, for the brilliant adolescence of science, or for our 
disillusionment? These are the features that we, who are immersed 
in today, see most clearly. Yet there is a more memorable fact about 
the modern world, a fact which we scarcely notice. Ours is the age, 
not simply of disillusionment, but of the vindication of man’s 
capacity for loyalty even in the teeth of disillusionment. For what 
has been happening since the days of secure faith? First, when the 
ancient fear of hell was removed, men were discovered on the whole 
not less but more responsible. And when later all the old beliefs 
began to seem legendary and even petty, men did not plunge into 
individualism light-heartedly. Desperately they made of individual- 
ism itself a kind of topsy-turvy ideal, and tried to be loyal to it; or 
at the very least they found excuses for it, as being a means to some 
universal end. But presently they began to tire of it, and to look 
round for some more commanding object of loyalty. And so today, 
alongside of the old religious objects, and the old uncriticised indi- 
vidualism, thrive the cults of nationalism, bolshevism, fascism,—- 
movements which, though deeply infused by man’s self-regard, 
would none of them be what they are, were they not also irradiated 
by his unquenchable capacity for loyalty. But of these faiths bol- 
shevism is the most glorious example of devotion in disillusionment. 
Sown in contempt of human nature, it has flowered into a self-for- 
getful enthusiasm by which, in spite of its intellectual wrong head- 
edness, human nature is vindicated. 

None of these faiths can withstand dispassionate criticism. Each 
in turn must sooner or later seem incoherent and petty. And so, in 
conflicting waves of disillusionment and devotion to new objects, and 
again disillusionment, we live out our stormy age. Never before, 
perhaps, have the objects of loyalty been subjected to such keen 
criticism. Never before has loyalty been driven so desperately from 
object to object in search of that which, of its own nature, can 
command allegiance. Even when, in the last extremity, men try to 
live without any devotion whatever, they prove their essentially 
loyal nature by a sense of futility and guilt that they cannot explain 
away. On the other hand the stoic, disillusioned with all other ob- 
jects, is driven to conceive in his own mind an ideal of conduct, and 
to achieve a precarious peace by pretending with all his might that 
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this, which he believes to be a figment of his personal taste, is yet 
somehow of intrinsic and universal excellence. 

Thus on all hands man’s loyalty is vindicated. But to see that 
loyalty is a real factor in human nature is not to answer those an- 
cient ethical questions which all thoughtful persons needs must face 
today. Indeed, the mere prevalence of devotion to causes does not 
itself prove even that loyalty ever is, as it purports to be, called into 
being by the intrinsic value of its object, and not merely by some 
secret and primitive itch of the experient himself. Still less is it 
clear that the ethical distinction between good and bad, on which 
loyalty claims to rest, is an intelligible distinction. What do we 
really mean when we speak of things as good and bad absolutely or 
universally? What, if anything, can we mean intelligibly by such 
phrases? Has “good” ultimately no meaning at all but “good for’ 
some conscious being or other? Or is our delight in the goodness 
of a thing, not prior to its goodness, but consequent on it? And in 
what sense “ought” a man to act so as to bring goods into being and 
abolish bads? What does it mean to say that he ought to do so 
whether he wants to or not, and even that the act itself ought to be 
done whether anyone admits the obligation or not? 

And further if the ethical distinction is not simply a delusion, 
what kinds of things is it that in this actual world are good, and what 
bad? And what is it that would be the ideal, the best of all? What 
is the end for which we all ought to be striving? These latter indeed 
are the really interesting questions; but clearly the others are more 
fundamental. And perhaps the true answer to these fundamental 
ethical questions might turn out to be after all simply that they are 
meaningless. 

Such briefly are the well worn theoretical problems which, I sug- 
gest, have today become practical problems. Just because no ethical 
theory is now taken for granted, a sound ethical science is needed, 
whether its findings be positive or negative. Ethics has not hitherto 
been a live issue; and so the works of ethicists have mostly been ab- 
stract and remote. Only lately has ethical scepticism been not merely 
propounded but deliberately put into practice. Only lately has it be- 
gun to break down well-established habits of behaviour. For today, 
while much human conduct is still based on the old assumption of 
the universality of good and bad, much also springs definitely from 
the conviction that this distinction is invalid. Now that theoretical 
differences are carried into practice, our practice becomes more 
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radically and bitterly discordant than ever before. May our theory 
in turn be revivified by its new practical import! 

Not all of us, indeed, are aware of the ethical problems explicitly , 
but all our lives are influenced by the fact that there is no agreement 
about them. And probably every intelligent person is at some time 
or other painfully conscious of them. They have, of course, been 
faced many times in the past, and many times answered in terms 
of successive cultures. Yet they remain for most of us still un- 
solved, and we cry out for a solution of them in our modern speech. 
For just as physical science is finding itself no longer able to avoid 
philosophical questions, so politics, social reform, and even the pri- 
vate life of each man and woman, are being influenced by doubts 
whose nature is philosophical. In fact, there lurks in the background 
of every mind today a profound ethical perplexity. 

Of all these problems, one which is not strictly ethical, demands 
consideration before the others. Since ethical theories must be 
founded in our everyday ethical experience, they must seek a true 
psychological account as to the nature of that experience. It is sug- 
gested by some psychologists that though to himself a man seems 
to judge things good and bad intrinsically, and to render allegiance 
to his ideals without reference to his private needs, really he does 
nothing so simple. His ideal, whatever its form, appeals to him, 
not because he sees that the world needs it, but because it “symboli- 
cally satisfies” primitive or instinctive needs of his own which con- 
sciously he would probably dismiss as irrelevant, puerile, and per- 
haps even base. Thus our most admired “good” is displayed as but 
a pale approximation to the sweets of our childhood, or to the simple 
pleasures of the instinctive animal. Who defends the oppressed does 
so, not because it really is “good” that these oppressed should be 
freed, but because, meddling thus, he satisfies his secret itch for the 
“feel” of revolt. 

If this account is the whole truth about our ethical experience, 
further ethical inquiry is a waste of time. For ethics derives from 
our value-judgments about things. And if, when we judge a thing 
good, our judgment is determined not by that aspect of it which we 
consciously declare to be good, but by some unnoticed and super- 
ficial similarity between the present situation and some situation 
forgotten and irrelevant, clearly our value-judgment is no ground 
for a science of ethics. For every value-judgment that claims to be 
dispassionate, and rationally determined in relation to the objective 
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world, is condemned as mere “rationalization” cloaking some in- 
stinctive prejudice. 

Instinct psychology, however, in claiming to be a complete ac- 
count of human behaviour, falls into the same extravagance as the 
rationalist psychology which preceded it. For it claims that all be- 
haviour is of one type. Now possibly very much of our behaviour 
and our valuing is as the instinct psychologists declare; though we 
might be more readily persuaded by them if they could agree amongst 
themselves as to what an instinct is, and what instincts are. Waiv- 
ing this protest, however, we may grant that many value-judgments 
are formed “automatically”, not in relation to all the tendencies of 
the field of experience, but in relation only to an instinctive or 
primitive core of organic or personal tendencies. It is, indeed, very 
evident that every man often values and behaves, not in relation to 
the greatest need which he himself cognizes in the real world, but 
only in relation to needs cognized in a certain part of the real world, 
namely in his own organism or in that system of objective needs 
which constitutes his private self. 

But we have attended lately too much to the abnormal and to the 
primitive vestiges in man, forgetting his distinctively human attri- 
butes. We are not justified in regarding intelligence as solely a pur- 
veyor. to instincts. Even the purest instinctive conation involves an 
environment, organic and extraorganic, and involves cognition of 
some tendency objective to the conative act itself. At every stage, 
then, tendencies which are conated are tendencies cognized in an 
objective environment, private or public. At every stage conation 
presupposes cognition of an objective tendency. We have no reason, 
then, to declare that one mode of cognition, and in fact the most de- 
veloped mode, is alone unable to determine conations. The office of 
intelligence is, not merely to find means for the satisfaction of the 
more familiar tendencies (apprehended by a more primitive cog- 
nition), but to penetrate further into the environment and discover 
new tendencies which, in their own right shall be accepted as grounds 
of conation. : 

Thus it is that the goals of instinct are progressively criticised 
and subordinated to wider ends, which in no significant sense are 
simply “derived” from the ends of instinct. But, of course, it may 
well be, as was admitted above, that established automatic modes of 
behavior often resist control by newly cognized tendencies. Simi- 
larly, it may well be that many value-judgments are mere “auto- 
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matisms”, in that they are valuings of things merely for unessential 
characters that happen to afford instinct satisfaction. But to 
suppose that all value-judgment is necessarily determined only by 
cognition of innate organic tendencies, or by innate “‘psycho-physi- 
cal dispositions”, is to misunderstand the essential nature of conation, 
and to misrepresent human behaviour for the sake of a theory. 

Of the three grave doubts which were noted at the opening of 
this discussion we have dismissed the cosmological problem as ir- 
relevant, and the psychological attack on ethics has now appeared in- 
valid. We are left with the strictly ethical questions as to the 
status of goodness and obligation, and the concrete nature of the 
ideal. All that has been done is to show on the one hand that these 
questions are urgent and on the other that they do not appear mean- 
ingless when we look closely into the psychological nature of the 
experience which gives rise to them. It is clearly impossible to dis- 
cuss these problems here. But there is a task preliminary to such a 
discussion, and it may now fittingly be undertaken. Ethicists have 
often strayed, I think, through making false assumptions as to the 
character of the fundamental ethical experience. They have dis- 
torted their data to fit their theories. The only hope of advance 
seems to lie in a more careful introspection of the ethical situation 
as it appears to the ordinary man when he is not sophisticated by any 
doctrine. I venture, therefore, to summarize my own experience as 
follows, and to suggest that it is typical. 

To be faced with a moral choice, I find, is to be forced to choose 
between fulfilling one tendency cognized as in the world and fulfill- 
ing another tendency cognized as in the world. For instance, it may 
be that on the one hand my person, which is one factor in the 
world, cannot freely act and develop without a certain thing, 
and that on the other hand my having that thing would prevent the 
free activity of another person, or of society, or the world as a 
whole. In such a situation, I find that I call that course the better 
which would (I believe) result in the objectively most complete ful- 
filment of the world as a whole, whether the seat of that fulfilment 
be within my private person or elsewhere. What I mean by “good”’ 
thus turns out to be simply the fulfilling of objective tendencies. And 
by “the ideal’ I find that I mean the most complete fulfilment of the 
capacities of the universe. 

I certainly do not mean by “good” the pleasant feeling that I 
have when I am aware of the fulfilment of some tendency of my 
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person or of the world at large. I mean the fulfilment itself. Nor 
do I suppose for a moment that the ideal is simply that all folk 
should be pleased always. Everything depends on what it is that 
pleases them. If they are pleased with the fulfilment of petty ten- 
dencies only, the ideal is not realized. A universal tipsy beatitude 
would not be ideal. 

Nor do I mean by “good” simply the fulfilment of my own 
personality, unless by “my personality” be meant the real of which 
my mental content is but a fragmentary and distorted appearance. 
But to call this “my personality’, and its tendency toward fulfil- 
ment “my real will” is confusing. Of course, J can only judge that 
to be the ideal which would constitute the greatest fulfilment of my 
mental content; but I call it so, not because it is my fulfilment, but 
because it purports to be the world’s fulfilment. 

Faced with a moral choice, I may see quite clearly which course 
would lead to the better result, and yet I may choose the other. I 
may, that is, cognize tendencies that are more important objectively 
than those which alone determine my conation. On such occasions 
there may be a painful discord in me. But I do not suppose that 
the wrongness of my choice consists in my having produced this dis- 
cord in myself, or in my having violated my own “real will” for self- 
fulfilment. The wrongness of my choice is experienced as consisting 
in the fact that certain objectively minor tendencies of the world 
have fulfilled themselves through my will at the expense of certain 
objectively major tendencies. 

The moral experience, then, is less truly expressed by the propo- 
sition, “TI feel that I ought to do so and so”, than by the propositions, 
“T judge that so and so ought to be done; and further that it ought 
to be done by me”. The “ought” is experienced as deriving not 
from my nature as a “moral agent”, but from the world’s nature as 
pressing toward fulfilment. Or, lest this phrase should seem to imply 
some theory as to the nature of the world as a whole, perhaps it 
were better to say simply that the “ought” is experienced as deriving 
from the nature of whatever objects are cognized as pressing toward 
fulfilment. 

In some such terms as these the moral experience must be de- 
scribed. And whatever difficulties are thus raised, the essential 
features of this description must be respected by any theory that 
claims to solve those difficulties. For instance, we must of course 
ask how the tendency of the world, or of objects in the world can 
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have any “claim’’on me unless it is in some sense my tendency, unless 
in some sense / really will it. And we must answer in the first place 
that indeed the tendency of the world has no “claim” on me unless I 
cognize it as “demanded” by the world. But whether it is a claim 
“on me’’ or not, it is a claim; that is to say it is a tendency of the 
world. And when it is felt as a claim on me, it is so felt simply 
because it is cognized as a tendency of the world. There ts really no 
more mystery in my being moved to conate a tendency of the “ex- 
ternal” world than in my being moved to conate any “private” ten- 
dency, say the teridency of my body to rest when its tissues are ex- 
hausted. In conating at all I accept a tendency congnized in some 
part of the world. Were there no such cognition I should have 
nothing to conate. It is the objective tendency itself which arouses 
me to conate at all, and sets the direction of my conation. Thus the 
true mystery is, not that I should ever conate the greatest fulfilment 
of my cognized world, but that I should ever conate anything less. 
Anyhow, whatever be the true solution of the difficulties raised by 
moral experience, no solution can be true which mis-states the data 
found in the plain man’s daily life. 

These problems as to the abstract form of goodness and the 
logical ground of obligation constitute only the first and least inter- 
esting task for the ethicist. Having arrived at some solution of 
them we should be entitled to pass on to discover, so far as in our 
present naive ignorance we may, the concrete nature of the objective 
ideal. Taking into account all that we know of our world, and all 
that we have good reason to surmise, we must try to fashion, as 
precisely as may be, an image of our goal. Such an image, vivid, 
believable, all comprehensive, is very urgently needed today. When 
idols were accepted there was no will to seek the gods. But when 
the idols rot, and despairingly we find no good in anything, then at 
least there is hope that we may glimpse true values. 


THE CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


BY DR. MEYER WAXMAN 


N attempting to delineate the conception of education as em- 

bodied in the Old Testament, the first great literary collections of 
Judaism, it is well to be aware of the difficulties one is apt to meet 
in the course of such an attempt, and which by their very nature 
circumscribe and delimit if not the intensity or depth of the con- 
ception, at least its extent and scope. 

The difficulties are as follows: First, that the Old Testament 
is primarily the instrument of expression of a religion and not ot 
a philosophy, and as such, thoughts and views are expressed not in 
a systematic or coordinated way, but rather in jets of sentiment and 
outbursts of feeling. Secondly, that the Old Testament is not a 
homogenous production of one period and age, but represents a 
creation of the spirit of a people, spread over a period of at least 
seven hundred years, and reflects accordingly, different tendencies 
and different thought currents. 

There is yet a third difficulty to be taken into account, and that 
is that those parts of the Old Testament wherein that conception is 
embodied, namely the prophetic and the poetic-didactic are en- 
tirely of an educational character, for Judaism, above all other re- 
ligions of antiquity was intended to be a discipline for a distinct 
people, to train it for its destined role, which is not only to follow in 
the ways of God but also to point the way to others to follow Him. 
It becomes, therefore, a hard task to extract from this great mass 
of literature which is entirely colored with an educational tendency 
those very threads which really form the woof of an educational 
view in the strict sense. The conception must therefore be of a 
more general character, merely inferred as a corrolary of the views 
of the world, of life, and of the purpose of man in the world as ex- 
pressed in the Old Testament literature. 
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THE VIEW OF THE WORLD 

The basic conception of the view of the world as reflected in the 
Old Testament is, of course, that of Monotheism. Whatever be the 
development of that idea, whether it had been revealed on Mt. Sinai, 
or that it had gone through a long process of development from a 
modified polytheism through henotheism to the final view of unity, 
the fact is clear that when we come to the Bible, especially to the 
prophetic and poetic-didactic portions, we are on the terra firma of 
the belief in one God, irregularities and ambiguous expressions not- 
withstanding. It is this idea which colors all the expressions of 
Biblical Judaism and all its manifestations. Without taking the idea 
of Monotheism as the underlying one, it is impossible to speak of 
a moral view of life, whether that of the Prophets or of Judaism. 
This view presupposes the idea of one God, who is the God of the 
world. How could the Prophets speak of a moral order in the world, 
and urge men in the name of God to conform to that order without 
assuming that the God who insists on this moral order, and who 
threatens chastisement for disobeying it, is also the one, who alone 
brought order into the world as well? If the case were not so, how 
could He enforce the chastisement threatened for the infraction of 
the moral law? Might not other powers interfere? We must con- 
clude, therefore, that the moral order of the Prophets, which in- 
cluded in its scope not only Israel but all nations, had as its basis 
the monotheistic idea which posited God as the master of the world, 
and its creator, even when that is not definitely pronounced by them. 
that is when they do not speak of Him as creator. 

The Biblical view of the world, which as stated is based on Mono- 
theism, posits only one true existence, namely—God. The other 
things, such as the world of nature and man are only created things. 
Their existence is entirely dependent on Him. God is not only the 
source and ground of inanimate nature, but also the source of life 
as the Psalmist says, “For with Thee is the fountain of life.”* The 
God of the Old Testament is not an abstract philosophic principle 
such as the “one” of Parmenides, or ‘“The idea of the Good” of Plato, 
but a God of life (Elohim Haiim). This appelation which is so 
common in the Old Testament? is not a mere adjective, but expresses 
the deep thought that life and activity are the very essence of God, 
for is He not the One who is constantly active? “Who stretcheth 
out the Heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to 
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dwell in.”’? Is He not the one whose activity is depicted in such a 
poetical way by the Prophets, poets and sages ?* 

This view freed man from the constant fear which the world had 
always engendered in his heart in primitive times. This world of 
nature, that in ancient times presented to man such an impenetrable 
enigma before which he stood awe stricken, and to the solution of 
whose mysteries the best minds of the Greeks had devoted their en- 
ergies, was suddenly deprived of its mysterious power, and relegated 
to a secondary place in the scale of existence, namely a created 
thing subjected to the will of the one God. True, He fixed laws in 
nature, but the existence of the laws like that of nature itself is not 
absolutely permanent, but dependent on the will of the Creator. 
Hence, follows the importance that man assumes in the Bible. In 
Greek thought, man is only an insignificant link in the chain of 
nature, subjected to the “all” before whose mysterious laws man 
stands terrified. In Biblical Judaism, man breaks these chains and 
rises on a par with nature and even higher than it. According to the 
view of the Old Testament, there are only two forces in the universe, 
God and man. 

Man created in the image of God is superior to nature for he is 
intrinsically closer to Him in his character and essence. True, when 
we compare man in his physical smallness with nature in its majesty 
and beauty, he may suffer by the comparison as the Psalmist says, 
“When I consider Thy Heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast ordained, what is man that Thou 
art mindful of him? But, on the contrary, when contemplating his 
spirit, the same poet exclaims, “Thou hast made him a little lower 
than God, and hast crowned him with glory and honor” even above 
nature.” The lowering of nature in the Biblical view of the world 
had undoubtedly been the cause for the absence of any philosophy 
of nature in Judaism. There was no need for one, since every thing 
was given and every puzzle solved. But the loss of such a pursuit 
is partially made up by the excessive importance which man assumed. 
Man and his life become henceforth the very foundation of the 
world, the axis around which all thoughts and sentiments turn. The 
question of questions, in Judaism, become the query, how and in 
what way shall man live? 

And the man spoken of by the Bible as next to God, the most 
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important subject in the world is not necessarily the entire human 
race, the genus homo, nor even the chosen people of Israel as a 
whole, but each particular and individual man. Judaism, even in its 
early Biblical stage, placed a great value on individuality. It is to be 
regretted that the current opinion of almost a majority of Christians, 
Old Testament scholars, and quite a number of Jewish scholars 
has accepted, as quite a truism, that Biblical Judaism emphasized only 
the nation as a whole and paid little attention to the individual as 
such. This opinion while it may be apparently supported by a con- 
siderable number of passages, where the destiny of the nation is 
spoken of, and its prosperity or downfall is the burden of the proph- 
ecies, yet, on closer examination it will be discovered that it is not 
as solidly founded as its sponsors claim it to be. 

The theory of creation which had ultimately become not only 
an integral part of the Old Testament, but a most prominent part, in- 
asmuch as it was placed at its very beginning, contains a most ele- 
vated conception of individuality. It speaks of man being created 
in the image of God. The image of God belongs not only to the 
human race in a general nor to any race in particular, but to 
each individual man, hence the importance of individuality. And 
even assuming that the pronouncement of this theory in its latest 
outlines is the product of the authors of P. Source who are said 
to have lived in exilic times, yet, it is impossible to posit that the 
creation story of P. Source was a mere invention by a later priest 
or priests. At the utmost, it is only a recasting of ancient beliefs. 
That the doctrine of creation inculcates implicitely the high value of 
individuality, was already long ago pointed out by the great teachers 
of the Mishnah. It is asked by them, “Why was only one man cre- 
ated?” The answer is given ‘“The creation of a single man only, 
teaches us that one who preserves or saves even the life of one per- 
son, his act is considered as worthy as if he preserved the existence 
of the whole world.* That this is not a mere homiletic remark, is 
evident from the fact that the statement is incorporated in the 
Mishnah, a work which deals primarily with law, and is sparing of 
words. The inclusion of the statement is intended to emphasize a 
fundamental point in the Biblical conception of man as understood 
by the great teachers of later Judaism. 

Against this opinion, of making the nation all inclusive in Bibli- 
cal Judaism militate also the words of Micah, who turns to the 
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individual and says, “He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good, 
and what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love 
mercy and walk humbly with God.?. The appeal is here clearly ad- 
dressed to the individual man and the program mapped out is like- 
wise for the individual. We may, though concede. to a certain 
extent that the Prophets dealt mainly with national-social aspects 
of life. This, however, 1s explained by the fact that they were 
primarily preachers, and as all preachers their center of attention 
is the group. Yet, as pointed out, they have not neglected the indi- 
vidual, and from time to time, they deal extensively with his life 
and morality. Thus, we see Ezekiel and Jeremiah before him em- 
phasizing again and again individual responsibility, and inculcating 
repeatedly that each man will reap the fruit of his action, and no 
ancestral merit will save him.® 

But there is still another current in Biblical Judaism, the sponsors 
of which are no less authorative than the Prophets—and that is the 
one of poetry and wisdom, which is embodied in the Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, and Job. This literary current is permeated with a strong 
sense of the value and worth of the individual. Whatever can be 
said about the age of final redaction of these books, there is no 
doubt that they contain largely elements of a much earlier age— 
especially Psalms and Proverbs, where the bulk can be said to be 
pre-exilic. In these two books it is the individual which holds the 
central place. It is in the Psalms, where we hear the palpitation 
of the soul of the lonely man, the lost individual who looks to God 
as the guide and shepherd.? And they all bear an early stamp. On 
the contrary, all those Psalms, possessing the ear-marks of later 
ages, exilic and post-exilic deal with the nation as their subject. 
The theory often propounded that many Psalms though speaking in 
the name of the individual, are really of a national-collective char- 
acter, can be said to represent the wish of the propounders which is 
the father of the thought. Proverbs and Job bear almost entirely 
the stamp of individualism. The first is intended to be a guide for 
the individual in his private life as well as in his life within the 
group. The second has for its subject the problem of the suffering 
of the individual. The attempted symbolization of Job as suffer- 
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ing Israel is pure imagination. The setting of Job, the prologue, 
his being a non-Israelite exclude such an intention. The book of 
Job, in its ultimate form represents the last stage of a problem 
which grew in Israel for ages and finally was given some kind of a 
solution. But the problem itself shows clearly what place of im- 
portance the individual held in Biblical Judaism. 

Summing up, we can safely assert that the Biblical view of the 
world and man represent a view which conceived a world wherein 
nature held a secondary position, and in this world there were two 
powers, God and man. The man, who was thus elevated above na- 
ture is not the collective man, the group, the chosen nation of Israel, 
though the latter occupies a special position, but it was the individ- 
ual who was invested with worth and dignity. 

ae 
VIEW OF LIFE 

Out of the view of the world and man propounded by Biblical 
Judaism there follows its exalted view of life. The one God, the 
Creater of the world is simultaneously the ground and source of 
morality. This idea flows directly from the very conception of the 
Godhead as embodied in the Old Testament. The essence of God 
is expressed through His attributes, but the thirteen attributes enum- 
erated in the famous passage in Exodus xxxiv. 6-7 are all ethical. 
The other attributes found in the Bible which are of a more corporeal 
nature are merely figures of speech used by the writers to convey to 
the people the meaning of the power of God and the extent of His 
providence in the ordering of life.*° And since the creator of the 
world and the very source of life is essentially ethical, it follows that 
man who is to order his life in a manner satisfactory to the Creator, 
the ground of his existence, cannot have any other aim in life except 
morality which is the very essence of God. In other words, the pur- 
pose of the life of man is to emulate God and be like Him. God be- 
comes thus the arch-type of life. 

Morality which is the supreme end of life is primarily accord- 
ing to the Old Testament a matter of action and not of contemplation. 
God Himself realizes His essence through creation, He is thus re- 


10There is a unanimous consent among all ancient interpreters of the 
Bible that the anthropomorphic expressions in the Old Testament are merely 
figures and were never meant literally, and all the ancient versions from the 
Septuagint to Aquila took care to change these expressions in such a manne: 
so that they conform to the more exalted conception of God. Especially zeai- 
ous in this regard is the Aramaic translation modeled after that of Aquila, and 
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vealed to us; hence the Bible comes to attach such importance, value, 
and even sanctity to an active life in particular, and life in general. 
In no other literature, whether religious or secular do we find such 
enthusiasm for life as in the Bible. Life, according to it, is the great- 
est boon for man. The Psalmist has no other request from God but 
life, as it is said, “He asked life of Thee and Thou gavest it him, 
even length of days forever and ever. . . .”'*He likewise pleads with 
God, “I shall not die but live and declare the words of the Lordsee 
It is not that the poet is afraid of death or that he does not believe in 
immortality. The terror that death holds for him is in the fact that 
it brings with it a cessation of activity, an eternal life without 
action is of no importance. This idea is clearly expressed in the 
words, ““The dead do not praise God nor all those that go down into 
silence.”!*? They may enjoy there a life of bliss, but as long as it is 
an inactive one, it is of no value for the Psalmist. The great striv- 
ing then is for a life of action, a life which brings an ethical goal. 
This great enthusiasm for life expressed itself in the numerous epi- 
thets joined to the word life, such as “Source of life’™, Book of 
Life’®>, Tree of Life,t® all such expressions which connote activity 
and its continuation.”” 

A life of constant activity leading to an exalted aim is certainly of 
a serious nature. Biblical Judaism never views life with disparage- 
ment or depression, nor do we find there any traces of weariness 
with life or a sense of its heaviness. The feeling of the “burden of 
life’? which is such an essential trait in the religion and philosophy 
of some Aryan peoples such as Hindoos, and even played an im- 
portant part in some currents of Greek life’* is totally strange to 
Judaism. The pessimistic expressions found in Ecclesiastes are not 
only few in number, but are not really as pessimistic as some sup- 
pose them to be, for they do not negate life proper, but only belittle 
the striving after imaginary material happiness. But while that 
Judaism passed over any negative attitude to life in silence, it ex- 
pressed itself very vehemently against the attitude of light-minded- 
ness toward.life, and considered it a great sin. The scorner, or more 
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correctly the mocker, (Letz in Hebrew)? is pictured in the wisdom 
books as the symbol of all evil. He is considered beyond redemption 
and several warnings are given to the preacher not to admonish him.*” 
Even the fool is preferable to the mocker for he will ultimately learn 
by chastisement but not the latter. To view life with lightness, to 
mock at it, this Judaism could not forgive. 

Added to the value.and earnestness of life, there is also its 
sanctification. The dictum which is always added to the most im- 
portant precepts “Ye shall be holy, for I, your God am holy,” 
shows distinctly the sense of reverence towards life. Holiness im- 
plies not only the raising of the value of life, but also a sense of dis- 
tinction and separation, which flows out of a clear concept of the 
worth of personality. A thing which is insignificant has no defined 
personality, it is only the noble and the exalted which becomes dis- 
tinct and separated from the environment which surrounds it. The 
concept of holiness in turn further elevated the value of person- 
ality to a still higher degree. Every individual is a personality 
which occupies a distinct place and it is not to be infringed upon. 
And hence, we note that the repeated injunctions concerning family 
morality are prefaced with an admonition regarding holiness, for 
every infringement upon these laws which leads to promiscuity, 
violates also the sense of distinction implied in personality. And 
above the sanctity of the personality of the individual, there stands 
the sanctity of the life of the group or the nation of Israel. “Ye are 
a kingdom of priests and a holy people,’*? the Jews were told fre- 
quently. These epithets raise not only the nation but the individual 
Jew. If the individual is a member of a sanctified group his re- 
sponsibility is only the greater, for by deviating from the mapped 
road of life, he not only brings injury to himself, but to the group 
as a whole. 

pias 
THE EDUCATIONAL CONCEPTION. 


These two outlined views of Biblical Judaism, that of the world and 
man, and that of life, supply the necessary foundation for the con- 


19The word scorner used by the A. V. and other translators for Letz seemsd 
to me incorrect. The root Litz is taken by all grammarians to mean mock, and 
Gesenius in his dictionary gives for Letz accordingly the German equivalent 
ae Proy. xix. 25. Where it is said: “Smite the scorner and the simple 
will beware.” The scorner will not heed it for he is beyond redemption, the 
smiting will only serve as a deterrment for the fool. 
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struction of a conception of education. 

If life is a very serious business, and the more, if is sanctitted and 
exalted, and especially since life according to the Old Testament 
view is always understood in terms of action, it follows then, that for 
a life of this kind, man must needs have a strenucus preparation, 
namely, a long and rigorous education. Education, consequently, 
occupies a very prominent place in the Old Testament. The difh- 
culty is only that the limits of such education are not detined, and 
that it embraces all life, both the entire life of the individual as well 
as that of the nation. The life of man stretches from the day of 
birth to the day of death, and daily,.according to the Old Lestament 
he is to search his way in life. This kind of search is almost the 
constant occupation of the prophets, poets, and sages of Lublical 
Judaism. The Prophets, who come always in the name otf God, and 
who are saturated with the spirit find the task easier. They, at times, 
see the way, and even point it out, in a fiery manner, to others. Yet, 
at times, even the greatest of them is perplexed. Did not Moses beg 
of God, “Show me now Thy way.’’* But more difficult was the task 
for the poets and sages, they are perplexed and plead often, “Mayest 
Thou show me the path of life,” or “Give me understanding that I 
may live.”** And thus they search all their lives, search and by this 
trained and educated. 

However. we must not construe this search of the way of life 
as a mere aimless search. On the contrary, the way is more or less 
clear to the searchers. It is the way of ethics, piety and morality, 
the general outline of which is repeated many times through the Old 
Testament. The searchers only ask for help from God, for the way 
is very difficult. The man who is to follow such a way of life, needs 
first of all a strong unbending will, which shall help him to over- 
come all obstacles. Without a strong will, it is impossible to lead 
a life of strenuous action. The way of life, as defined requires then 
a strong discipline moulded by fixed law and a definite plan, or as the 
book of Proverbs expresses it, “The reproofs of instruction is the 
way of life.”°® The word instruction, which in the original is 
musar, and connotes besides instruction also the meaning of morality 
and discipline in general, is to be understood not in a theoretical 
sense, namely abstract ethics or instruction in abstract principles, 
but in a limited sense as practical instruction in life conduct, and at 
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times even reproach and rebuke. The word Musar, which is found 
in the Book of Proverbs alone more than thirty times, implies in its 
oft-repeated usage an exalted educational thought, namely, that man 
requires instruction not only in his childhood, but throughout his 
life, for all life is one constant discipline. 

The Old Testament certainly took cognizance of the great 
struggle in the human soul. Man is not good by nature. On the 
contrary, “The thought in man’s heart is evil from his youth,’’* 
and it is also said that, ‘““Man is born like a wild ass’ colt,?” yet he 
has to become good, for that is his aim in life. It is this inner strug- 
gle to overcome his natural propensities which raises man to his high 
plane. Hence, we obtain the educational ideal of the Old Testa- 
ment which is, the education of the will. To the inculcation of this 
ideal, the entire Book of Proverbs, large portion of Psalms, and 
Prophetic writings are devoted. The heart which occupies such a 
prominent place in the Old Testament is considered not only to be 
the seat of thought and feeling, but primarily, the seat of the will. 
Hence, the oft-repeated injunction for the education of the heart. 
The sage who begins by the call to his disciples, “Hear ye, children, 
the instruction of a father’?* ends by the emphatic admonition, 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence for out of it are the issues of 
life,’’® namely, the very life of man is dependent on his good will. 

But, in addition to the education of the will, there is inculcated 
in the Old Testament another educational ideal, and that is wisdom, 
or still better, the acquisition of wisdom. A good will alone is not 
sufficient, it must needs have knowledge, and without it education 
is not complete. But what is this wisdom without which man can- 
not find life? ‘For whoso findeth me findeth life,’’*° declares wis- 
dom herself. This wisdom is of a double nature. First of all, it 
is the means by which man can know the will of the Creator. And 
this, according to the conception of the Old Testament is of para- 
mount importance. Since there are only two powers in this world, 
one independent and one dependent, namely the one God and man, 
it follows that without the knowledge of God and His will, man can- 
not realize the purpose of his life. Therefore, the sage repeatedly 
admonishes his pupil to acquire wisdom and understanding, for 
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then he will be able to acquire the fear of the Lord.*t This fear of 
the Lord is not merely the plain truism that there is a God in the 
world who is all potent and that He is to be feared, for the words 
contained in the passage cited (Prov. ii. 1-9) “And you will find the 
knowledge of God” (V. 5) and the very closing words, “Then thou 
shalt understand righteousness, and judgment, and equity, yea, 
every good path,” show that the fear of the Lord implies a much 
wider meaning, practically a whole ethical program of life. 

The second aspect of wisdom is of a much higher nature. It is 
in a way synonomous with the total intelligence reflected in the great 
creations of God, namely, the world and life. It sums up all forms 
of order and harmony seen in nature and life, nay, even more, it is 
their very source. Does not Wisdom declare “When He prepared 
the Heavens, I was there, when He set a compass upon the face 
of the earth—When He gave to the sea His decree that the waters 
shall not pass His commandment—Rejoicing in the habitable part 
of His earth and my delights were with the sons of men.’’*? Here 
is a clear attempt to personify the divine intelligence manifested in 
the world and life, and name it wisdom. This attempt gave later 
a great impetus to Philo and his followers to formulate and perfect 
the Logos theory. 

But this higher kind of’ wisdom is hardly for man to conceive it 
fully, for as it is said, “Where shall wisdom be found? and where 
is the place of understanding?’’** It has no special place, for it per- 
meates the world and the inner essence of life. “Only God under- 
standeth the way thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof.** What 
is left for man is only the wisdom conceivable by him, as it is said, 
“Behold the fear of the Lord is wisdom, and turning from evil is 
understanding,’*’ namely, practical wisdom leading to the way of 
life. Hence, the practical character of wisdom which is the great 
factor in education. This is that wisdom which teaches through 
pointed sayings, directions in all ways of life, both that of the indi- 
vidual and the nation. 

There are many bible scholars who are wont to characterize the 
Hebrew wisdom as extremely practical and prosaic. In reality, how- 
ever, there is no intrinsic difference between the practical aspect of 
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essence. These are two phases of one thing. Both have one pur- 
pose, to teach the way and ordering of life in conformity with the 
higher wisdom which is the universal intelligence. The order of 
life is after all a reflection of the order and harmony in the world. 
True wisdom, therefore, will bring to man not only spiritual happi- 
ness but material as well, as it includes also the very minutae of 
daily life. | 

This conception of wisdom gives rise to the formation of an ideal 
type in education, and that is the wise man, or rather to call him by 
the Biblical name, the wise son. It is this son about whom the sage 
said, “A wise son maketh a glad father. . . .2* This wise son is not 
identical with the homo sapiens, the ideal type of the Stoics. The 
wise man of the Stoics has only reason for his guide, and keeps 
himself aloof from the life which surrounds him even looking down 
upon it, his morality, which though stern, is not of a social nature 
but a personal one. The Hebrew wise son is a son of his people, his 
way of life is the way of social ethics. But above all, his wisdom 
is not derived from abstract reason, but from the fear of the Lord, 
which rightly interpreted means a recognition that the world is or- 
dered by a unique being possessing will and purpose. 

The wise son, though at times given in the Book of Proverbs 
the appelation righteous (Heb. Tzadik) is also practical in a con- 
siderable measure. He is the same wise son “That gathereth in the 
summer,’’*7 and the very same one who remembers that “The hand 
of the diligent maketh rich.’”** But this practicality is not mere petty 
shrewdness, only one which is a result of an all embracing observa- 
tion in the ways of life and the world, which recognizes a purpose in 
life in all its aspects, in its material form as well as in the spiritual 
and ethical ones. This wise son at times can rise to the height of 
the righteous (Heb. Tzadik) and the pious, who moves solely in 
a world of justice, righteousness and the fear of the Lord. 

In a way this ideal type symbolizes the character of the Jewish 
people as a whole which has produced, on the one hand, prophets, 
saints and martyrs, and on the other hand, keen business men and 
sharp traders. It reflects the spirit of a people which managed to 
survive by means of flexibility, at times compromising with life, 
and at times braving the adverse current and suffering intensely for 
the sake of its ideals. 
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BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


HE scientific discussion of the enigma of Jesus, or of the histor- 
ol Pleas of the alleged founder of the Christian religion, has been 
renewed with a vigor, earnestness and candor that are worthy of 
the great and fascinating theme. Scholarly thinkers continue to reach 
divergent conclusions, but the controversy is far from being sterile. 
Certain points are to be cleared up, the whole question is being sim- 
plified, and the tolerant spirit which the disputants evince in their 
respective contributions to the growing literature on the subject is 
not only creditable and reassuring, but full of promise for the future 
of intellectual and moral progress. 

The little book of M. Couchoud—reviewed in these pages a year 
ago—on the enigma of Jesus and the mystery of Christianity did not 
escape critical notice. Attempts have been made at refutation of 
the startling proposition that Jesus was a myth and the account of his 
mission, sacrifice, death and resurrection an imaginative piece of 
fiction inspired by religious zeal and ecstatic visions. 

We shall not deal here with certain magazine articles by French 
theologians and professors of biblical research which M. Couchoud’s 
bold challenge provoked or elicited. But it would be unfair to ig- 
nore the more solid and analytical book of Prof. Maurice Goguel, 
doctor of theology and member of the faculty of Free Protestant 
Theology of Paris, which bears the significant title, “Jesus of Naza- 
rene: Myth or History’, and which is available in a good English 
translation. Although the arguments advanced by M. Goguel in 
favor of the historicity of Jesus do not always carry conviction, or 
resolve serious doubts, they are not without weight or force, and 
should receive the thoughtful consideration they merit. 

M. Gougel is satisfied that Jesus was in every sense a real per- 
sonage and an historical character. How does he dispose of the ob- 
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jections which so many students have advanced against that view? 

So far as the silence of Josephus on the whole drama of Jesus 
is concerned—a silence which has seemed to warrant negative con- 
clusions—M. Goguel points out that Josephus is equally silent con- 
cerning the birth and development of Christianity. The explana- 
tion of the complete silence, M. Goguel holds, is to be sought in the 
character of the historian and the object of his work. 

Josepnus, Prof. Goguel contends, “‘desired to flatter the Romans 
and gain their good graces. To do this, he ex;unged from the pic- 
ture he drew everything likely to offend or excite their apprehension. 
Thus it is that he has scarcely at all spoken of the Messianic cult 
which nevertheless constituted the center of Jewish thought in the 
first century. . . . The silence of Josephus is not, therefore the 
silence of ignorance; it is the silence of prudence and fear—the 
silence actuated by interest.” 

So far as the few and meager references of the Roman authors of 
the time of Jesus and his mission or fate are concerned, Prof. Goguel 
argues that, since those writers all regarded Christianity as con- 
temptible and silly superstition, there was obviously no reason why 
they should say much about Jesus or the religion his disciples 
founded. They were interested in Christianity as a cause of politi- 
cal and social disturbances, and, naturally enough, they mention it 
only in connection with the measures adopted against it. As to the 
failure of Pilate to report to the emperor his réle in the execution of 
Jesus, M. Goguel observes that Pilate was a cruel, arbitrary and 
vindictive ruler, and must have sent many agitators or rebels to their 
death. Jesus was to him only a dreamer and disturber, and there 
was nothing exceptional in the sentence imposed upon the strange 
person accused of blasphemy and treason. 

M. Goguel deals elaborately with Paul and his epistles. Huis con- 
clusion alone can be quoted here. It is as follows: 

“The epistles of Paul afford, then, precise testimony in support 
of the existence of the Gospel tradition before him. They presume 
a Jesus who lived, acted, taught ; whose life was a model to believers 
and who dies on the cross. True it is that in Paul was found 
only fragmentary and sporadic indications concerning the life and 
teachings of Jesus, but this is explained, on the one hand, by the fact 
that we possess no coherent and complex exposition of the apostle’s 
preaching, and, on the other, by the character of his interests. He 
had no special object in proving what no one in his time called 
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in question—namely, that Jesus had existed. His unique aim was to 
prove—what the Jews refused to admit—that Jesus was the Christ.” 

The general and final conclusions of M. Goguel in regard to 
Jesus may be thus summarized: 

Jesus was an actual, historical figure. He did not create the 
Church nor found a new religion. He had no quarrel with the tradi- 
tions of his people; he combated abuses and excrescences, but was 
faithful to the law and the prophets as he interpreted them. He 
desired to announce the accomplishment of the promises of God to 
Israel and preached the nearness of the kingdom of God. 

But Christianity was a new religion, and it was so from the day 
after the death of Jesus. It was the religion of the worshippers of 
Jesus, and “it was the personality of the master which linked to- 
gether the gospel preached in Galilee and the religion of the primi- 
tive church. It is through the impression produced by Jesus that the 
church professed her doctrine of redemption. The historical real- 
ity of the personality in Jesus, coupled with the belief in his divinity 
and his mission, enables one to understand the birth and de- 
velopment of Christianity, which otherwise would indeed remain a. 
enigma and a miracle. 

M. Goguel is apparently an orthodox Christian and an uncritical 
believer in the divinity of Jesus. Not satisfied with affirming the 
historicity of the Nazarene, he goes on to contend that the mystery ot 
Christianity is most peculiar and radically unlike the mystery of any 
other religion, ancient or modern. Just why the fancies and inter- 
pretations of some ignorant Jewish fishermen, peasants and other 
humble and uneducated folk, including the notion that Jesus was no 
mortal, but the son of God, the Heaven-sent redeemer and savior. 
are entitled to greater weight and credence than the imaginings and 
superstitions of other groups of uncultivated men and women 
devoid of all scientific knowledge, as of the faintest conception of 
the methods and canons of science, it is impossible to perceive. It 
is distinctly irrational for the adherents of the theory of the historic- 
ity of Jesus to connect that theory, or make it dependent on, the be- 
lief in the divinity of the peripathetic preacher, dreamer and moralist 
who, admittedly, had no intention of founding a new religion and 
who never called himself God or alluded to any miraculous circum- 
stance about his conception and birth. 

We have, indeed, a very scholarly work on “Jesus of Nazareth” 
from the pen of a Jewish thinker and writer, Dr. Joseph Klausner, 
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now of Jerusalem, in which a powerful case is built up for the his- 
toricity of Jesus from the viewpoint of a devout Jew who, un- 
like so many other noted rabbis and learned theologians of his race, 
is fully prepared to accept Jesus and all his essential teachings while 
finding not a scintilla of proof in favor of the divinity of Jesus. 

Dr. Klausner’s book, written in Hebrew and translated into 
English by an admirer of its solid qualities, its valuable data and its 
fine catholic spirit, should be heartily welcomed by thoughtful Chris- 
tians, despite its negative conclusion as to the divine origin and di- 
vine mission of Jesus. It has already convinced not a few Jewish 
scholars that “Jesus was’—that he really lived and worked, suffered 
and died, as the Gospels in the fragmentary and unsatisfactory 
way allege that he did. This is a very important service to the ethical 
and practical sides of Christianity. 

The salient merit of Dr. Klausner’s work is that it draws on 
rich sources of evidence not readily accessible to writers unfamiliar 
with Hebrew literature, as well as on Greek, Latin and early Chris- 
tian sources. The conclusion reached in the book is supported by an 
impressive amount of proof, and nowhere in the process of demon- 
stration is a difficulty overlooked or slurred over. 

It is impossible to give even a summary of the evidence adduced 
by Dr. Klausner, and those earnest seekers of truth who are interested 
in the subject will naturally read his book. But the conclusions 
reached therein may be briefly set forth. 

The patient examination of Hebrew, Latin, Greek and Christian 
sources, not including the canonical gospels, leads Dr. Klausner to 
affirm without the slightest hesitation the historicity of Jesus. True, 
the information gathered is meager, disappointing and not always 
consistent, but, says Dr. Klausner, it is perfectly safe to conclude 
“that Jesus did indeed exist; that he had an exceptionally remark- 
able personality, and that he lived and died in Judea during the Ro- 
man occupation”. Dr. Klausner continues: 

“Tt was quite impossible for a purely fabricated presentment of the 
figure of Jesus so firmly to have gripped people’s imaginations that 
historians like Josephus and Tacitus and men like Eliezer ben 
Hyrdanus should believe in his existence and refer to him as one 
who had lived and worked quite recently and made friends and dis- 
ciples; or that Paul should have had such a complete belief in him 
and never doubted that James was-the brother, and Peter and his 
fellows the disciples, of Jesus. 
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“That much is clear; and those who would utterly deny not 
simply the form which Jesus now assumes in the world, or that 
which he assumes according to the gospels, but even his very ex- 
istence, and the great positive. or negative, importance of his per- 
sonality—-such men simply deny all historic reality. 

The proof advanced by the adherents of the view that Jesus is 
a myth is dismissed by Dr. Klausner as pseudo-scientific and lacking 
in substance. He is satisfied that “there is no step in the life- 
story of Jesus, and no line in his preaching, on which is not stamped 
the seal of prophetic and Pharisaic Judaism and the Palestine of his 
day”. Jesus was not a Christian, but a Jew. His ideas, however, 
were opposed to the fundamentals of the politico-social system in 
which the Jews believed, and had no practical significance for or- 
ganized states and nations. His ethical teachings were sublime, but 
only a few persons could practice them—or can practice them today. 
Jesus. in Dr. Klausner’s view, was at once a mystic and a realist ; he 
knew life and human nature, and his vision was clear even while 
he taught the most idealistic of doctrines. His nature was full of 
contradictions, and that is what appealed and still appeals to so many 
diverse elements. He could be gentle and he could be harsh and vio- 
lent; he could be subtle, direct, evasive, pungent, simple, profound. 
in turn or all at once. 

But to account for the Jesus of the gospels and of Christianity 
it is necessary to bear in mind the intellectual and emotional effects 
of his tragic and dreadful death. That, in Dr. Klausner’s words, 
“added a crown of divine glory both to the personality and teaching 
of Jesus. Later arose the legend of the resurrection, heightening 
every value, obscuring every defect, exalting every virtue—and 
Jesus the Jew became half-Jew, half Gentile, and began to hold 
that supernatural rank which is his today among hundreds of mil- 
lions of mankind.” 

Dr. Klausner does not take the view of Prof. Goguel—that the 
mystery of Christianity is a very peculiar kind, different from any 
other mystery at the basis or core of other religions. He thinks, 
on the contrary, that given the conditions of the time, the beliefs 
of the Jews in a Messiah, the relations between Rome and the Jews, 
and the courses which confronted any high-spirited, learned, sensi- 
tive, enthusiastic, fervent patriot who realized the futility of force 
and insurrection—given all the conditions and factors, nothing was 
more natural than the choice made by Jesus and all that it entailed 
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in his career and his subsequent place in history. Dr. Klausner 
fails to perceive why a perfectly rational view of Jesus does not 
explain every difficulty or reconcile every contradiction to which 
attention has been directed by scholars and theologians. 

M. Couchoud and other thinkers and writers of his school cannot 
afford to ignore Dr. Klausner’s erudite and judicious work. 

Meantime men of letters and students of psychology have taken 
up the enigma of Jesus in their own fashion, and while their con- 
tributions contain nothing original from a strictly scientific or his- 
torical point of view, they cannot be said to lack interest or signifi- 
cance. The late George Brandes, for example, the eminent Danish- 
Jewish critic and publicist, felt constrained to write a little book on 
Jesus and to express his own conviction that the Christian redeemer 
and savior is a pure myth. Dr. Brandes will not convince those who 
have read Dr. Klausner’s work, and, moreover, some of his argu- 
ments are strangely superficial. Thus he says that it is no more 
imaginable that the British viceroy in India should sentence a Hindu 
to death for expressing heterdox opinions concerning the teachings 
of Buddha than it is that a Roman procurator should interfere on 
account of an accusation which only orthodox Jews could resent as 
heresy. This is manifestly fallacious. Jesus was charged with re- 
bellion and treason; he was not the first of the Jewish rebels to 
cause Rome apprehension and anxiety; he was accused of preten- 
sions and teaching that were subversive of the Roman power as of 
the religious traditions and tenets of the Jews. 

Jesus, on his way to his execution, according to the Gospel story, 
was jeered and railed at as “the King of the Jews”. Rome was not 
interested in mere doctrinal squabbles, but it was interested in order, 
peace, respect for its soverign power. Besides, as critics of Brandes’ 
book have pointed out, religious issues often assume a political char- 
acter, and when they do, the government, whether alien or national, 
has to intervene and prevent civil warfare. 

Dr. Brandes does not seem to have studied the latest discussions 
of the historicity of Jesus, and at times permits himself to go beyond 
the evidence he adduces or has found in scholarly works. 

Of a character and quality very different from those of Dr. Bran- 
des’ little book is a notable work of John Middleton Murry, the 
British critic and essayist, entitled “Jesus, Man of Genius.” 

Mr. Murry has his own original conception of Jesus. It is a 
conception based on psychology, on a study of religious and spiritual 
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mysticism, and on what may be called the probabilities of the case. 
Mr. Murry is not an orthodox, but he has deep sympathy with mys- 
ticism, and does not shrink from miracles. To him, all the anomalies 
and contradictions in the accounts of the life and mission of Jesus 
present little difficulty, provided we dismiss as a myth the Christ of 
the churches and the theologians, and regard Jesus as simply a man 
of genius, a man who knew sin and who brought about his own 
martyrdom, or suicide, by acts that in an ordinary person would be 
unpardonable. Mr. Murry builds up a plausible and interesting 
case, and, curiously enough, there is much in common between his 
Jesus and that of Dr. Klausner, who, as we have seen, in his own 
and different way arrives at the conclusion that Jesus was a most 
extraordinary man, a man of preternatural genius and strange but 
fascinating contradictions. 

The objection of some conventional Christians, that neither Dr. 
Klausner’s Jesus nor Mr. Murry’s can be worshipped, prayed or 
confessed to, sought salvation from, is question-begging and fool- 
ish. If Jesus was a man, no matter how gifted, astute and myriad- 
minded a man, the idea of worship or prayer, of salvation or re- 
demption, in connection with his life, is of course, absurd. Between 
those who choose to believe that he was “the son of God”. or God 
himself in a certain manifestation, and those who believe that he was 
a lonely, dreamy idealist, a bold innovator, a revolutionist in thought, 
a misunderstood genius, there is nothing in common, no possibility 
of compromise. There never will be anything in common between 
them, and controversy under those circumstances is idle. We must, 
however, separate the question whether “Jesus was’”—whether he is 
a true historical character—from the question what he was if he lived 
at all. 

If he is a myth, that fact must be acknowledged, and we shall 
have to find purely ethical and practical grounds for the doctrines 
associated with Christianity. If he is a real historical figure, then 
the question as to his alleged “divinity”—if the word means any- 
thing whatever—arises naturally and simply enough, because of the 
belief of millions of men and women in that divinity, and must be 
settled scientifically and philosophically. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the agnostic cannot in any case accept Jesus save as 
a man—not an ordinary man, certainly, but a man so rich and com- 
plex, so exceptional intellectually and morally, if not also physically. 
as to be capable of arousing admiration and wonder. 


EDUCATING THE SLAVE—A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER OF 
CIV lS WAR HISTORY: 


BY CHARLES KASSEL 


N the installment of the biography of Edwin Miller Wheelock 

which appeared in the November issue, 1926, of the Open Court, 
we followed the subject of our narrative, and his associate in the su- 
pervision of negro labor under General Banks during the crop season 
of 1863, in their unique journeys of inspection through the plan- 
tations, the account ending as Vicksburg and Port Hudson fell and 
the opening of the Mississippi divided the Confederacy into two 
parts. The story of those momentous episodes in the terrific 
struggle had occupied the installment in the March number, 1926, 
and in the issues of February and July, 1922, March, August and 
September, 1923, March and July, 1924, and April and September, 
1925, we had led up to those surpassingly interesting events, carrying 
the recital through the anti-slavery agitation and the early years of 
the Civil War to the emancipation of the slaves by the proclamation 
of President Lincoln. 

With the grandiose plan for cutting the Confederacy in twain 
fully consummated, the military command in the Department of the 
Gulf could turn its attention whole-heartedly to pressing internal 
problems. A comprehensive scheme for the management of planta- 
tion labor was evolved, which will form the subject of the next chap- 
ter of this biography, and there was put into effect—for the first time 
we believe, in any age, under such circumstances—a humane experi- 
ment for the enlightenment of the enfranchised negro slaves. It is 
this last experiment, rich with human interest, and with which the 
name of our minister is intimately bound up, that must engage us 
chiefly in the present installment. It is a story which well deserves 
to be perpetuated but which our annals have left almost wholly un- 
chronicled, and upon which even the histories of education in Louisi- 
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ana—so far. at least, as those works have been accessible to the 
present writer—are regrettably silent. 

With the fall of Port Hudson and the removal of the Confederate 
menace to the lower Mississippi, the dramatic and spectacular fade 
from the history of the Department of the Gulf, and with the dra- 
matic and spectacular there fades out also the figure of Geo. H. 
Hepworth, who now returned to his home and pulpit in Boston that 
he might exploit by books and lectures his nrst-hand knowledge of 
the exciting episodes in the conquest of the Mississippi. 

In December, 1864, it is true, Hepworth’s name flares up like a 
dying ember in our record, for we find among the loose papers of 
our subject the original of a petition in Hepworth’s heavy hand, 
addressed to the Commanding General of the Department of the 
Gulf, suggesting the “detail’’ of our minister to the pastorship of the 
Unitarian church at New Orleans. The Unitarian ministers who 
signed the petition—thirty-three in number, including no less a per- 
sonage than Edward Everett Hale—had learned, as we read, of “a 
movement for the reorganization of the religious societies of New 
Orleans on the basis of loyalty to the United States Government”, 
and as they believed the meager congregation then worshipping 
in the Unitarian church would make no effort to re-establish the 
society upon its ancient foundations because of prejudices of a 
purely political character, notwithstanding there were a sufficient 
number of Unitarians in New Orleans to form an influential society, 
these gentlemen urged the designation of some “chaplain or other 
officer belonging to our denomination to labor in this providential 
field.” The signers expressed the belief that the movement would be 
of “great practical benefit to the community in the development of 
Union sentiment’, and they suggested the name of our minister as 
that “of a man in whom we have full confidence’. 

It is a safe inference that this petition was not prepared with the 
knowledge of him whom it chiefly concerned, and as nothing can 
of the movement we may conclude that the petition was never pre- 
sented and remained among the papers of Mr. Wheelock merely as 
a testimonial of the esteem in which he was held by the Unitarian 
ministers of New England. 

The place of Geo. H. Hepworth as an associate of our minister 
in work for the negro was taken by an individual of very different 
character and we stay the current of our story long enough for a 
swift glance at the life of this capable and eminently worthy man. 
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Born at Newton, Pennsylvania, in 1816, thirteen years before our 
minister, Benjamin Rush Plumly was named for that Benjamin Rush 
who had in 1775, with Benjamin Franklin, established the first so- 
ciety for the abolition of slavery in America, and his name-sake in 
the nineteenth century was, therefore, dedicated from before his 
birth, by the anti-slavery feeling of his parents, to the great cause. 

Early associated with William Lloyd Garrison in the abolition 
movement, Plumly devoted himself likewise during the period be- 
fore the war to literary pursuits, contributing prose and poetical 
sketches to the magazines. A narrative poem called Abdel Hassan 
which appeared in the January issue, 1860, of the Atlantic Monthly, 
is a sufficient proof of his noble imagination and exquisite gift of ex- 
pression. When the Civil War broke out he obtained a place on the 
staff of General John C. Fremont, whose consistent friend in the 
latter’s troubles he remanied, as appears from the interesting ac- 
count found in James Ford Rhodes’ History of the United States, 
volume 3, page 479. Later, he served on the staff of General Banks 
at New Orleans, and it was in that connection our chaplain came into 
touch with him, although Bank’s control of the Gulf Department 
ended when he was relieved of command in May, 1864, and Major 
Plumly continued under Bank’s successors to render conspicuously 
useful service. After the war Major Plumly settled at Galveston, 
where for a time, too, our minister resided, and where their associa- 
tion continued, and he died at Galveston in 1887, leaving the world 
his debtor for several books he had found the leisure to write and 
publish before his death. 

Major Plumly was a modest, tender, eminently just man. There 
was evidently a deep affection between him and the subject of our 
story and it is a sufficient token of the regard in which he was held 
by our minister that the little daughter born at New Orleans, No- 
vember 1, 1866, but who died less than six months after, was chris- 
tened Elsie Plumly Wheelock. 

On August 29, 1863, as appears from the War Records, Series 1, 
Volume 26, Part 1, Page 64, Adjutant General Richard B. Irwin 
appointed Col. John S. Clark, Major B. Rush Plumly and Col. Geo. 
H. Hanks to regulate the enrollment, recruiting, employment and edu- 
cation of persons of color, and it was prescribed that “all questions 
concerning the enrollment of troops for the Corps D’Afrique, the 
regulation of labor or the government and education of negroes be 
referred to the decision of this Commission, subject to the approval 
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of the Commanding General of the Department”. On October 20, 
1863, Col. Clark, by order of the Commission, as appears from the 
instrument of appointment among our papers, designated “Lieut. 
Wheelock 4th Lou.” as an Inspector of Schools, empowering him to 
visit all schools established by the authority of the Commission and 
report in writing weekly until further notice, with such suggestions as 
his personal observation might dictate, and he was instructed to re- 
port to Lieut. Stickney as the Superintendent of Schools. 

The “4th Lou.” was the Fourth Louisiana Native Guards. Mr. 
Wheelock had resigned as the chaplain of his regiment July 18th, 
1863, and two days later had been appointed 1st Lieut. of 76th Regi- 
ment of United States Colored Infantry—evidently in the place of 
Lieut. Geo. H. Hepworth, who had resigned July 17th. This regi- 
ment, as we learn from the official army register, was organized 
originally during February and March, 1863, as the Fourth Regiment 
of Louisiana Native Guards, and on June 6th, 1863, its designation 
was changed to Fourth Regiment Infantry Corps D’ Afrique, Gen- 
eral Banks having on May 2nd preceding reorganized the regiments 
of colored troops which had been assembled by General Butler. The 
official title of this regiment was again changed on April 4, 1864, and 
the name adopted of “76th Regiment U. S. Colored Infantry”, by 
which the regiment is known in the army records. The reference, 
therefore, to our subject as a lieutenant of “4th Lou.” did not conflict 
with his designation in the records of the War Department as “Isv 
Lieut. 76th U. S. C. Inf.”, nor does his discharge from that regiment 
on December 31, 1865, as mentioned in that record, impiy a relief 
from command, for on that date the entire regiment, as appears from 
the official army register, was mustered out. The entire matter of 
the connection of our minister with this regiment of colored troops 
is probably of small importance, as it is fair to suspect that the com- 
mission was largely honorary and served the purpose of conferring a 
salary while other work was being done. 

It was in October, 1863, the month of the appointment as in- 
spector of schools, that the first public schools for colored children 
were established by the Commission of Enrollment, and from that 
month until March following the work was probably in the experi- 
mental stage. On February 2, 1864, General Order No. 23, destined 
to much celebrity, had been promulgated by General Banks, and by 
the language of that order the negro was promised, not only food, 
clothing, medical attention and wages, but also instruction for his 
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children. 

On March 22, 1864, experimental work having advanced suf- 
ficiently far to warrant the step, General Order No. 38 was issued by 
Major General Banks, creating a “Board of Education for Freed- 
men for the Department of the Gulf”, with power to establish com- 
mon schools, employ teachers, erect school houses and regulate the 
course of studies, and as an incident of their general powers the . 
Board was given authority to levy and collect a school tax for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of the schools. Of the three members 
composing the personnel of the Board as named in the Order, one 
was Col. H. N. Frisbie, 22nd. Infantry, Corps D’Afrique, who, 
however, was relieved soon after his appointment and was succeeded 
by Major Plumly, which latter was made chairman of the Board 
by order of General Banks ; and another was Isaac G. Hubbs, a civil- 
ian of New Orleans subsequently expelled from the Department of 
the Gulf by military order. The third member of the Board was our 
own minister. 

It would appear from a report under date of May 25, 1864, made 
by the Board of Education, and which we shall have occasion to no- 
tice, that Col. Frisbie could not have been removed nor Isaac G. 
Hubbs expelled until after that date, since their names are signed with 
that of our minister. In the meanwhile, on April 1st, the schools es- 
tablished and conducted by the Commission of Enrollment had been 
transferred to the Board of Education, so that after the appointment 
of Maj. Plumly and the expulsion of Hubbs one of the most inter- 
esting experiments in history rested in the hands of Major Plumly 
and the subject of our biography. 

“Tn Connecticut in 1833” we read in Harper's Encyclopedia of 
United States History, under the heading Abolition, “Miss Prudence 
Crandall of Canterbury opened a school for negro girls. The legis- 
lature by act of May 24, 1833, forbad the establishment of such 
schools and imprisoned Miss Crandall. Being set at liberty she was 
ostracised by her neighbors and her school broken up.” 

This incident from a forgotten era in the history of the North 
deserves a place, in justice to the Southern people, beside those 
discriminatory regulations enacted against the negro by the Northern 
states before the war, including separate accomodations for negroes 
on railroads and steamboats and negro seats in churches and theatres, 
which supplied to our minister the occasion for such fiery invective in 
his sermons upon slavery. 
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It cannot be matter for marvel that what had occurred in Con- 
necticut should be repeated in Louisiana. The facts are compiled for 
us in a printed report of the Board of Education in 1864, evidently 
from the hand of our minister, to which we shall have occasion to 
refer more at length in later portions of this chapter. To teach the 
slave the art of reading and writing, we are told, was an offense 
- under the statutes of Louisiana, as begetting a tendency to “excite 
insubordination among the servile class” and was punishable by “im- 
prisonment at hard labor for not more than twenty-one years or by 
death at the discretion of the court’. Notwithstanding the terror of 
this statute Mrs. Mary D. Brice of Ohio, a student of Antioch Col- 
lege, came to New Orleans with her husband in December 1858, to 
establish a school for negroes, and in September 1860, after many 
obstacles were met and overcome, the school was established. By 
June 1861, however, she had been forced under pressure of public 
opinion to suspend, and with her school thus deprived of a local habi- 
tation and a name Mrs. Brice stole around at night to the houses or 
resorts of her pupils and in that way carried forward her work. Up- 
on the occupation of the city by the Federal forces the school was re- 
established and protected—not, as the author of our report observes, 
by any direct action but rather by the moral sentiment of the army, 
“for so timid and so prejudiced were many of our commanders that 
long after that time General Emory sent for Rev. Thomas Conway to 
admonish him not to advocate publicly the opening of the schools 
for colored children as it would be very dangerous.” The school of 
Mrs. Brice, we learn, continued to thrive and subsequently passed 
under the Board of Education by whom Mrs. Brice was employed at 
the date of the report—an efficient and honored principal. We quote 
now from the same report: 

“When in April, 1862, the guns of Farragut transferred the city 
of New Orleans from rebel to national rule no such thing as a public 
school for colored children was found in the schedule of the con- 
quest. No such thing had ever existed in the Crescent City. Even 
that portion of the colored population who for generations had been 
wealthy and free were allowed no public schools, although taxed to 
support the school system of the city and state. Occasionally a small 
donation was made from the public fund to a school for orphans at- 
tached to the Colored Orphan Asylum. 

“The children of the free colored people who were in good cir- 
cumstances, known as “Creoles”, generally of French or Spanish ex- 
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traction, when not educated abroad or at the North, or from fairness 
of complexion by occasional admission to the white schools, were 
quietly instructed at home or in a very few private schools of that 
class. Even these, although not contrary to law, were really under 
the ban of opinion, and were tolerated because of the freedom, 
wealth, respectability and light color of the parents, many of whom 
were nearly white and by blood, sympathy, slaveholding and other 
interests were allied to the whites rather than to the blacks. For the 
poor of the free colored people there was no school. 

“Tn the face of all obstacles, however, a few of the free colored 
people of the poorer classes learned to read and write. Cases of like 
proficiency were found among the slaves, where some restless bonds- 
man yearning for knowledge which somehow he coupled with liberty, 
hid himself from public notice to con over in secret and laboriously 
the magic letters. In other cases limited teaching of a slave was con- 
nived at by a master who found it convenient for his servants to 
read. Occasionally, also, the slave was instructed by some devout 
and sympathizing woman or some generous man who secretly violated 
the law and resisted opinion for the sake of justice and humanity. 
The single attempt, however, to afford instruction through a schoo! 
to the poor of the colored people had been that of Mrs. Brice. The 
advent of the Federal army weakened slavery and suspended the 
pains and penalties of its bloody code and a few private teachers be- 
gan to appear in response to the strong desire for instruction’. 

The first schools were established, as we have seen, in October, 
1863. The work was begun, as has been stated, by the Commission of 
Enrollment created by order of Major General Banks. The Board 
of Education organized in pursuance of the promise made by General 
Banks in the “Labor Order” took over on April the Ist the schools 
conducted by the Commission of Enrollment, and the report from 
which we have quoted was the report of the Board of Education for 
the year 1864, embracing the nine months of its work, and a printed 
copy of which, bearing the signature of Maj. Plumly as Chairman 
and of Lieut. Wheelock as Secretary, is in our hands. 

The schools transferred from the Commission of Enrollment 
were, as we learn, employing 23 teachers with an average attendance 
of 1422 pupils. There were by that time a few colored schools in 
the city under the auspices of benevolent societies, but one by one 
these were taken over by the Board of Education. A schedule for 
weekly reports of teachers was prepared and issued and from these 
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reports tabulated statements for each month were made up. A sys- 
tem of inspection was instituted by which each department of the 
schools in the city and its vicinity was visited weekly and examined 
while the more distant schools received visits and examinations 
monthly. 

Gen. Banks was not permitted to supervise the progress of the 
experiment so auspiciously begun. In May, 1864, he was relieved 
of the command of the Department of the Gulf and one of the last 
acts of his administration was an approval of the report of the 
Board of Education dated May 25, 1864, to which we have referred 
in another connection, signed, as we have seen by Col. Frisbie 
and Isaac Hubbs, and the original of which is before the pres- 
ent writer. Frisbie and Hubbs, as we know, lost very soon after 
all connection with the educational system and it is probable they had 
from the beginning merely a perfunctory relation with the Board. 
The report itself is plainly the work of our minister, whose signa- 
ture it also bears and by whom, it is safe to assume, all the work had 
been done, and by whom, doubtless, it continued to be done until the 
appointment of Major Plumly as Chairman gave to the Board the 
invaluable aid of that gentleman’s judgment and talents. 

It is a tribute to the thoroughness and industry of our minister 
that as early as May 25th he could report 90 teachers in the employ 
of the Board actively engaged in 49 schools with an average attend- 
ance of 5200 pupils and with a maximum of about 300 more. Of 
these teachers, as we discover, 38 were laboring in the city of New 
Orleans and 52 in the various country parishes within the lines. It 
is a noteworthy circumstance, too, in the report of May 25th, and 
indeed instantly challenges attention, that the indebtedness incurred 
for April and May for the conduct of the schools, and the estimate 
of the funds which would be required for June, are absurdly low. 
and wholly out of proportion with the cost of education in these 
days. The Board, it would seem, had built no school houses but had 
extemporized for school purposes such vacant buildings as could be 
found and which with small repairs could be made to answer, but 
nonetheless the amount actually incurred per pupil spoke of a watch- 
fulness in expenditure which did credit to the conscientiousness of 
those who administered the system. 

For the month of April, we read, the amount incurred had been 
six thousand dollars, for the month of May eleven thousand five 
hundred dollars, and the estimate for June was about twelve thous- 
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and dollars—an average per student of about two dollars per month; 
and this included the cost of books purchased in New York by Hubbs 
and all expense incurred in establishing, furnishing and supporting 
schools, excluding alone the cost of constructing new houses where 
that was done. The devotedness, efficiency and absence of extrava- 
gance involved in these figures requires no commentary. 

The most interesting paragraphs, however, are those concerning 
the character and antecedents of the teachers. “The Board takes 
pleasure in stating that thus far the supply of loyal teachers from 
Lousiana has proved adequate to the demand and will doubtless 
so continue. In thus giving the preference to Southern teachers 
whenever such could be obtained the Board has gained an unex- 
pectedly strong moral support to their enterprise and they also be- 
lieve that they have in this respect rightly interpreted the spirit of 
Order No. 38 and the expressed wishes of the Commanding General. 
.... The more intelligent of the planters also are comprehending 
that whatever contents and dignifies their labor is a reciprocal bene- 
fit to themselves and the instances are continually increasing where 
the planters not only willingly but cordially aid the Board in the 
location of schools upon their plantations.” 

These last quotations imply a back-ground of hostile feeling on 
the part of the native population and local interests which may easily 
be conceived, and there must have been something innately noble 
and inspiring in the attitude and labors of the man which could win 
over those alien in sympathy to an experiment so radically opposed 
to the whole current of their thought. Our minister, however, was 
in his natural element here. The work he was doing was properly 
the work of an apostle and missionary and in the crusade he was 
waging against the ignorance and degradation of the blacks his own 
earnestness and unselfishness could kindle the fires of enthusiasm 
where such a thing seemed hopeless before. It is little to be wonderea 
at that neither the Southern women nor the planters themselves could 
resist the moving appeal he must have made for their cooperation. 

The course of the experiment is reflected in a communication 
entitled Education of the Freedmen which appeared under the initials 
“RM. W.” in the New Orleans Times, on September 2, 1864, and 
which was quoted in the Liberator of the issue of September 23rd. 
A few paragraphs from that communication will suffice to show 
the growing confidence of our minister in the outcome of the ven- 
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“The country schools are prosperous and thronged and although 
they have been in being but a few months they are rapidly demon- 
strating the capacity of the African to receive our civilization. The 
children who eight weeks ago were beginning the alphabet are now 
reading in the first readers and solving with facility problems in the 
primary rules of arithmetic. 

“The ages of the scholars range from five to eighteen, with 
several grown persons of both sexes, servants, teamsters and seam- 
stresses who manage to save an hour or two from dafly toil and de- 
vote it to gaining the elements of knowledge. About one half of 
these children, prior to last October, did not know their letters. 

“The different members of the Board have frequently and 
thoroughly visited these schools and are conversant with the teachers 
and their methods of instruction. 

“Certainly the general cleanliness of the children is to be re- 
marked. Their parents are poor—most of them very poor—owning 
not even themselves until that ever memorable day in April 1862, 
when the serfdom of Louisiana vanished in the smoke of Farragut’s 
guns—yet the little ones always enter the school room with their 
brown faces and hands shiningly clean and with shoes and clothing 
often woefully patched yet painstakingly neat. 

“The pupils display great eagerness for knowledge and facility 
of acquisition. Their perceptive faculities are particularly good— 
too much so, perhaps, as in the reflective faculty and memory 
they seem somewhat deficient. No severity of discipline is used or 
required, the threat of expulsion from the privileges of \instruction 
beng sufficient to tame the most mounting spirit.. The weekly reports 
of the teachers show that the number of instances of absence and 
tardiness are less than and the average daily attendance fully equal 
to that in the white schools. 

“No school buildings have been built but such quarters as could 
be devised on the spur of the moment have been obtained; such as 
confiscated houses, the attics of untenanted stores and in two in- 
stances the basements of churches. These latter were grudgingly 
given or rather not given at all but taken. 

“In organizing these schools many obstacles were met with and 
one after another overcome. The prejudices of the people were 
actively enlisted against the education of “niggers”. It was thought 
impossible to procure teachers except from the North. Yet the 
true hearted women of New Orleans came forward promptly for the 
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work and quietly bore the load of calumny and sneers and social 
proscription that fell to their lot. Louisiana has furnished for the 
work seventy-five earnest and laborious teachers. All honor to them! 
The history of the state would be poorly written should it omit 
their names. 

“A far better day is dawning here. The progressive triumphs 
of our arms have purified the political atmosphere. Many who were 
blind now see; and the community are perceiving that as the negro, 
bond or free, must still furnish the labor of the South, it is better to 
have that labor instructed than brutalized and to spend in schools in 
order to save in prisons. 

“In these schools careful attention has been paid to the correct 
vocalization of the elementary sounds; pupils have been trained to a 
clearness and purity of tone creditable to Anglo-Saxon voices. The 
advanced classes have finished the primary books of reading and 
geography and are now reading the third and fourth readers with 
facility. They have acquired the knowledge of arithmetic as far as 
long division and fractions, the multiplication tables, the use of out- 
line maps, and can write with commendable neatness. 

“Such are the general features of these schools. If they were 
now closed, the work of self instruction with the more advanced 
classes could go on and nothing could eradicate the knowledge they 
have thus gained. 

“Three years ago it was a crime to teach that race. Now they 
read the testament and the newspapers. They are learning the geog- 
raphy of the world. They are gaining the knowledge of figures with 
which to do the business of Labor and Life. They the singing the 
songs of Union and Freedom. They show a healthy mentality and 
have made it appear to reasonable minds that’ they are very much 
like the rest of mankind and are thus entitled to a fair chance in the 
world. 

“The result of this new departure of human experience will be a 
general resurrection of body and mind through the worn and wasted 
South. Our military expeditions do the pioneer work of blasting 
the rock and felling the forest and education follows to sow the grain 
and raise the golden harvest. The most glorious work is now going 
forward—to lift up the freedmen with instruction, counsel, culture. 
The day of antagonism is over and that of befriending begins. Be- 
yond the advancing lines of our forces follow the pacific army of 
teachers and civilizers; and the school house takes the place of the 
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whipping post and scourge.” 

Another document of which the original in faded ink is before us, 
bearing date October 27th, 1864, and signed by our minister as 
Lieutenant and Secretary of the Board of Education, gives evidence 
of the care and scruple which moved his every act where Southern 
feeling and Southern property rights were concerned. Among the 
buildings assigned for school purposes to the Board of Education 
was one at 194 Dumaine Street occupied at one time, it is evident, by 
a New Orleans family, and which had probably been seized by the 
military forces for the purpose of assignment to the Board of Edu- 
cation. The instrument we have is an inventory of personal property 
found in this residence, carefully receipted and containing a promise 
of return to “Captain N. S. Constable, a. q. m.” in as good condition 
as when received, wear and tear excepted. Aside from the more 
valuable articles a “foot-furnace” is listed—an interesting memento 
of those days—and even the mouse-trap and “one tin can” are not. 
overlooked by the conscientious Lieutenant and Secretary. What- 
ever abuses might have existed elsewhere there could surely have 
been no ground for complaint against the Board of Education on 
the score of disregard for property rights of the dispossessed 
Southerners. 

Returning now to the printed report of the Board of Education 
for 1864, we remark some highly interesting facts and statistics. 
There were in existence, for example, at. the close of the year, 95 
schools for colored children with 162 teachers and 9571 pupils, rep- 
resenting, the author of the report observes an average monthly in- 
crease of 10 schools, 15 teachers and 805 pupils, and, in addition, over 
2,000 colored adults of both sexes had received instruction in the 
night schools and Sunday schools conducted under the auspices of the 
Board. Of the colored children of school age within the lines of 
Federal military occupation in Louisiana—estimated at something 
over 20,000—no less than 11,000 were in actual attendance. 

Something of the difficulty of establishing and maintaining schools 
in the country parishes may be deduced from the fact that on June 
27th, 1864, General Banks was compelled to issue a circular calling 
attention to the refusal of planters and other persons to board teach- 
ers, resulting thus in the denial of the facilities of education to child- 
ren of negro laborers and the consequent discontent of the parents. 
The circular notified the recalcitrants that whenever provision for 
teachers was required by the Board it must be accorded except where 
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the circumstances made it greatly inconvenient. 

In the endeavor to provide accomodation for scholars and teach- 
ers every makeshift was employed: “Cabins, sheds, and unused hous- 
es were appropraited, roughly repaired, furnished with a cheap stove 
for the winter, a window or two for light and air’, and the school 
started. Where board and lodging for the teachers could not be se- 
cured “‘a weatherproof shelter of some kind—very poor at best—was 
obtained, some simple furniture provided and a teacher sent who was 
willing to undergo the privations—often hardships—of boarding 
themselves in addition to enduring the fatigues of a school. 

It was not a life to be envied and wonder grows as we read 
that devoted women could be found who were willing to undertake 
so ungrateful a task in the face of such forbidding obstacles. ‘‘Com- 
pelled to live on the coarsest diet of corn bread and bacon”’ says the 
report, “often no tea, coffee, butter, eggs or flour ; separated by miles 
of bad roads from the nearest provision store; refused credit because 
she is a negro teacher; unable to pay cash because the Government 
is unavoidably in arrears; subjected to the jeers and hatred of her 
neighbors ; cut off from society, with infrequent and irregular mails ; 
swamped in mud—the school shed a-drip and her quarters little 
better ; raided occasionally by rebels, her school broken up and her- 
self insulted, banished or run off to rebeldom; under all this it is 
really surprising how some of those brave women manage to live, 
much more how they are able to render the service they do as teach- 
era.” 

The Federal officers were by no means a unit upon the subject of 
negro education and the provost marshals were frequently indifferent 
or hostile. This subject is dealt with at page 8 of the report and the 
narrative is well worthy of quotation, not only as showing the 
prejudice against negro education which prevailed even among the 
Northern officers but because of the highly interesting sidelight we 
get upon the actual conditions surrounding the teachers. 

“Tn a parish, some distance from New Orleans, a building was 
procured, an energetic teacher sent, scholars gathered and the work 
begun. The first week brought no report. It came subsequently, 
as follows: ‘Arrived. Found a place to live a mile and half from 
the school-shed. Dreadful people, dirty and vulgar, but the best I 
can do. Went about gathering scholars, have forty. Did well enough 
till it rained, since then have walked three miles a day, ankle deep in 
thick black mud that pulls off my shoes. Nothing to eat but strong 
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pork and sour bread. Insulted for being a ‘nigger teacher.’ Can’t 
buy anything on credit and haven’t a cent of money. The school- 
shed has no floor, and the rains sweep clean across it, through the 
places where the windows should be. I have to huddle the children 
first in one corner and then in another to keep them from drowning 
or swamping. The Provost Marshal won’t help me. Says ‘he don’t 
believe in nigger teachers—didn’t ‘list to help them’. The children 
come rain or shine, plunging through the mud—some of them as far 
as I do. Pretty pictures they are. What shall I do? If it will ever 
stop raining I can get along.” 

“Who ever has attempted to march through the adhesive mud of 
this delta, under a Louisiana rain-storm, will realize the accuracy of 
that report. It is one of a score. 

“Another class of obstacles is fairly indicated by the following ex- 
tract from the report of a country teacher : 

“T have, in vain, attempted to form a night school. I never dared 
take more than two pupils. because some of the officers are so op- 
posed to the instructon of negroes. One used to let his dogs loose 
after supper to bite the night-scholars, till I told him I would kill them 
if they bit my pupils. A great many would come to night-school only 
they are afraid.” 

‘IT had rather not contend with such people; but in a short time 
there will be another Provost Marshal here, and probably I can keep 
night school. Capt. ————— never interfered with the school, but 
he don’t approve of it. and allows others in his house to annoy it.” 

“Where the parish Provost Marshal is indifferent or opposed to 
negro education, the annoyance, and even peril of teachers, is often 
great, from the remains of that class from which slave drivers and 
negro hunters sprang, a class that does not seem to be numbered 
and that hastens its own destruction with the madness of men pre- 
ordained to perish. This class hates the district schools with all the 
virulance of ignorance and complexional caste. 

“In Thibodeaux the school house has been broken open, on 
successive nights, for months past, the furniture defaced, the books 
destroyed and the house made untenable by nuisance. Bricks and 
missiles have been hurled through the windows, greatly risking limb 
and life, and making general commotion. Complaint after com- 
plaint has not afforded relief or protection. 

“General Cameron kindly and promptly sent a guard, on one or 
two occasions; but as the detection and arrest of the cowardly as- 
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sailants depends upon the disposition and vigilance of the parish Pro- 
vost Marshal, the outrages continue.” 

That despite the increasing number of planters who accepted the 
new regime and entered sincerely into cooperation with the efforts 
of the Board of Education there were many still secretly antagonistic 
appears very plainly from this report. In the case of the country 
schools indeed, more removed from the protection of the military, 
raids were not infrequent. 

‘““A Provost Marshal reported a large number of children in one 
locality in his parish, but no school, and very little possibility of 
establishing one, owing to the hostility of the residents and the prox- 
imity of the rebels. 

“We resolved to try it. A young lady born in Louisiana, late of 
slaveholding associations, agreed to attempt the opening of the school. 
She managed to locate herself in the district. and there began her 
missionary visits to collect the children, alone, on foot, through mud 
and dust, rain and heat, to the several plantations. She succeeded in 
assembling seventy scholars, in spite of the usual protest of opposers, 
that they were either under or over the age. 

“Her school flourished until, by a sudden irruption of rebels, the 
small Federal force was captured, or expelled, the post robbed, one of 
our best men killed, the school scattered, and the teacher driven to 
New Orleans. 

“She reported to the Board, and was offered a situation in the 
city. ‘Oh. no’, said she with spirit. ‘I don’t lose my little children. 
I’m going back with the flag.’ The flag went and the teacher with it. 
At the last account she had reassembled sixty of her pupils, and was 
doing well. 

“In another instance, a school had been established by consent of 
the manager, upon the plantation of a gentleman of Northern ex- 
traction, said to be a Unionist, but who, to some extent, is an absentee 
proprietor. Upon his return he complained of the school and de- 
manded its removal. By a singular coincidence in time with this de- 
mand, the rebels visited the plantaticn. 

“The principal of the school, a brave woman, who has lived all 
her life in New Orleans. states with positiveness, of her own knowl- 
edge, that the rebels, upon the occasion of their visit, were hospitably 
entertained by the planter, possibly in conformity with the Christian 
injunction ‘love thine enemies’. They came to the school, warning 
the teacher to desist from ‘nigger teaching’ and were about to en- 
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force their warning. The teacher defied and shamed them, so that 
they left. On a day or two following they returned, broke up the 
school, borrowed a. buggy, captured the teachers, and prepared to 
leave with them to Dixie, amid the clapping of hands and general 
acclamation of the lady spectators. The more timid of the two 
teachers was alarmed and distressed, but the principal chided her 
companion for her fears, and vented her scorn in no measured terms. 
Laughing at her spirit, they ordered the girls into the buggy and set 
out, a black man driving, and a Confederate Captain and Lieutenant 
riding on either side of the vehicle. 

“The colored people were greatly agitated at the prospect of the 
rebels taking their teachers, and gladly obeyed the principal’s in- 
junction to ‘ring the bell’ and alarm our pickets. The sympathizing 
and vigilant Africans had already sent a messenger to the pickets, 
but he was stopped and ordered back by somebody. 

Many threats were made by the rebel officers against the negro 
driver for his tardy pace, which he could not be induced to hasten. 

“When some miles on the way, nearing the rebel pickets, the 
brave girl, who never lost her presence of mind, seenig the case hope- 
less and rescue impossible, except by delay, and happening to observe 
a weak spot in the harness, snatched the lines from the driver’s hands 
and struck the horse smartly. His sudden start broke the harness. 
During the delay and the hard swearing of the rebel officers, our 
pickets came up with the party, the rebels escaping. The teachers 
were restored, the school removed from the domain of the loyal 
planter to a confiscated plantation near by, where it has since been 
raided and broken up, possibly by the same influence. The teachers 
aver, and cannot be convinced to the contrary, that the rebels raided 
the school and captured them by collusion with the planter, whose 
hostility to negro education ,and to the policy of progress, may have 
induced him to overstep the easy barrier of quasi-loyalty. 

“While the teachers in the city and towns are not subjected to the 
same sort of annoyance and outrage, they are still the objects of 
scorn and vituperation, from many of their early friends, who refuse 
to recognize them on the street, and place them under the social ban 
for accepting the new order of things”. 

In this report, as in that of May 25th, the most interesting pas- 
sage, and one which reflects peculiar credit upon the wisdom and 
freedom from prejudice of the Board of Education, is that reiterat- 
ing the determination of the Board to employ Southern women as 
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teachers, and the quotations we make from this remarkable docu- 
ments may fitly end with that passage: 

“The cases cited and many others have seemed to justify the 
Board in the adoption of the policy expressed in a previous report, 
and since adhered to—that of employing, not exclusively, but mainly, 
Southern women teachers. They understand the negro. They have 
a complete knowledge of the people. Their Southern origin and 
education fit them to combat the prejudices of their former friends 
and associates against negro education. 

“Tf these women are willing to forego the hatred of race, the 
hostility of caste, the prejudice of education ; if they are ready to bear 
the jeers and contempt of friends and kindred, and the practical ex- 
clusion from circles that hitherto have received them gladly, surely 
they are entitled to the first consideration. Therefore, of the one 
hundred and sixty-two teachers in the employ of the Board, in De- 
cember last, one hundred and thirty are of Southern origin, thirty- 
two from the West and the North. It has been our aim to select the 
most capable and worthy, but we have not been unmindful of those 
whose loyal antecedents and consequent sufferings from the re- 
bellion entitle them to sympathy and aid. 

“Whenever colored teachers, with the requisite ability, have pre- 
sented themselves, we have made no distinction whatever’’. 

Lost as were these minor problems in the larger issues of the 
war as the conflict approached its climax, recognition was not wholly 
wanting at the North of the fine and disinterested work which was 
doing in Louisiana for negro education. Of the particular report 
with which we have been dealing a discriminating study appeared in 
the North American Review for October, 1865. “In the State of 
Louisiana”, says this article, “under General Banks’ much abused but 
really humane and intelligent arrangements, the military government 
assessed a local tax and established a system of education for the 
slaves. The Board of Education established under this order went 
steadily to work and extended its operations with the extension of the 
national domain in Louisiana. So steady and comprehensive was its 
work and so well sustained by the authorities, that the State of 
Louisiana, in the number of schools and the number of scholars, has 
been and probably still is in advance of all states lately in rebellion. 
It is hoped that no changes of administration may make any fatal 
change in a system that has thus far worked so well”. 

If it is possible to overstress the importance, it is certainly not 
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possible to overstress the human interest, of the labors of our min- 
ister and his associates as they are reflected in the report we have had 
before us. In this day, when the education of the negro in the 
rudiments of learning is a principle univerally accepted, the dubious- 
ness of the thing in the eyes of the general public during the war 
period can not well be conceived. Nothng less than the invincible 
confidence of earnest natures like that of the Dover minister in the 
teachableness of the slaves would have sufficed to support the ‘ex- 
periment. 

In the case of Mr. Wheelock, moreover, the work held a peculiar 
and powerful nterest. It represented an opportunity for putting to 
practical test the lofty principles to which he had committed him- 
self so unreservedly in the sermons before the war. Of all aspects of 
the slave system none had seemed so black in his eyes, and none had 
been denounced by him with such fire and passion, as the hopeless 
ignorance to which it consigned its victims. He must therefore have 
regarded it as a providential thing that in the hour of military victory 
the task of undoing this great wrong, and of demonstrating the 
capacity of the negro to receive and appropriate knowledge, should 
have fallen so largely to his hands. A sacred office he evidently felt 
himself performing, and no unprejudiced mind can rise from a study 
of the work without the feeling that the task was more than worthily 
fulfilled. 
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DANTE AND THE DIVINE LIGHT 


BY JONATHAN WRIGHT 


HE student of Aryan languages finds reason for accepting the 

belief that light resides within the meaning, within the very 
structure of our word for the divine-—Daevos, “the Bright Ones”, 
but it has not been my fortune to find, or at least to remember, any 
discourse by the modern ethnologist as to the ideas of primitive man 
in regard to light. Perhaps in taking up a consideration of limited 
scope how in times which have elapsed since writing began civilized 
man began to speculate about it, it will suffice to take notice of 
Homer,’ when speaking of the gods saying: 

“They are wonderfully like the rays of the sun.” 

This is a gleam of light we perceive from far back of Pythagoras 
and | doubt not if I was as industrious as I should be there might 
be found even in literature a path of light leading from that divine 
ray blazing in the Iliad up to Pythagoras but it probably would be 
a very dim one through the Dark Ages of Greece to that luminary 
of the dawn. I am content to show here that~several hundred 
years before Pythagoras was born (570 B. C.?) Homer definitely 
associated light with God. Back of him we doubtless should soon 
run into Sun worship, so often found among more primitive men than 
the Achaeans. 

It so happens that an article? by Miss Hilda Richardson has 
recently appeared on the Myth of Er and I shall take advantage 
somewhat of that to introduce what I shall have to say of early 
Greek thought about light, chiefly Pythagorean, though we shall 
not need to pursue the Myth of Er throughout all its details in the 
learned article of Miss Richardson nor in the Republic of Plato’ 


Vliad, X, 547. 
2Iassical Quarterly, Vol. XXI, 3, 4, July-October, 1926. 
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whence of course she derived it. It may be as well to say that in the 
tale Plato tells, Er was slain in battle and his body lay ten days 
on the field before it was carried home to be burned the twelfth 
day on the funeral pyre, but before that he returned to life and 
told of the journey he had been in the other world,—to Heaven and 
Hell. In the course of it at one place he could look down through 
the whole of the heavens and see a blaze of light stretched out like 
a pillar, which bound the heavens together. 

We have been taught by Leaf, the most plausible of Homeric 
exegetists, to regard those who came after Homer or rather after 
Troy as revolting from the Achaean aristocracy of his day and re- 
verting in their ideas to the ruder and cruder conceptions which 
had prevailed among the men the Achaeans had found in the basin 
of the Mediterranean and subjugated. After the disasters of Troy 
and especially of the return from it ensue the Dark Age which lay 
between Homer and Pericles. Out of this older wellspring of 
primitive life there emerged much of the Orphic and Pythagorean 
mysticism from which Greek thought was never subsequently entirely 
free and which sprang into a blaze of neoplatonism that ended 
all ancient thought. When Pythagoras began to speculate on cos- 
mology and theology light became a very prominent element of his 
theories. As we gather from the Myth of Er he believed that the 
earth held at its center a fiery core and as the earth was the center 
of the universe, this, therefore, was more exactly the true center 
and this is said to have been also the belief of Empedocles and Par- 
menides. It seemed a reasonable hypothesis to them it was the 
equilibrium held it in place. Aristotle did not so interpret the thought 
of the Pythagoreans: “At the center they say is fire and the earth 
is one of the stars creating night and day, by its circular motion 
about the center. They construct another earth in opposition to 
ours which they call counter earth.’’* (anticthon.) We may suppose 
this was Aristotle’s interpretation of the equilibrium, but he regards 
the scheme as having no foundation in observation. He compre- 
hends all Italian or Sicilian philosophers under the name of Pytha- 
goreans, but this will have more apparent than real significance when 
we come to speak of Dante. There was Pythagoras of Croton and 
Parmenides at Elea and Empedocles in Sicily, whom Bignone re- 
gards°® as only part Pythagorean. 


*De Caclo, 293 a. 20-25. 
*Pensiero Greco, Vol. Il. Empedocle. Milan, 1916. 
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Zeus was the fire, according to Aristotle, in Miss Richardson’s 
interpretation, but Aristotle quotes the Pythagoreans as regarding 
the fire as the guard house or temple of Zeus, which would look as 
though the fire was only an attribute of Zeus. However that may 
be, if the fire was at the center of the earth science, co-extensive 
with theology for Pythagoras, might well protest the surface of the 
earth would be without light whatever the nature of the central 
fire, so it provided for fire at the periphery according to Aristotle 
and this is the important thing for Miss Richardson dealing with 
the Myth of Er as Plato tell it, evidently adopting it from the 
Pythagoreans, for he too was partly Pythagorean. It may have come 
to him through Parmenides, the expositor of the Italian school, for 
despite the positive assertion of Diogenes Laertius, it seems probable 
Pythagoras wrote no books or they all perished with him, but 
according to Philolaus, another Sicilian and one with whom Plato 
was in intimate contact, there is this surrounding fire in the Pytha- 
gorean scheme. Aetius thus quotes him and probably Philolaus is 
the source of Aristotle’s information, but Parmenides very likely 
added something of his own and this caused the confusion. Sim- 
plicius, the first commentator of Aristotle, dwells upon the vacilla- 
tion of Parmenides to whom however, we owe apparently the state- 
ment that Necessity is a goddess and has her seat in the central fire, 
but Miss Richardson scarcely knows where to place her. I have 
alluded to this elsewhere. Suffice it to say here that we can well be- 
lieve this was an evolution, perhaps of Parmenides, tcward our 
conception of Natural Law, though finally it became hopeiessly en- 
tangled in the discussion as to Free Will, but in various passages, 
even in Homer, we find the great gods, even Zeus, great gods as 
they were, submissive to Fate. Yet this Pythagorean doctrine we 
suspect finds more than itself in Parmenides. 

Not to wander further in the track of such illustrations of the 
vagaries of Pythagorean doctrine in Parmenides, Cicero* says he 
comments on the glow of light making a circle which spans the 
heavens, which he calls God. In this Miss Richardson thinks she 
finds the origin of Plato’s remarkable description of light at the 
periphery of the universe as well as at the center in the Myth of Er 
and perhaps it is not going too far to think of the terms in which 
Plato illuminates his theory of Ideas as the Realities in that marve- 
lous and much better known passage which opens the seventh book 


De natura deorum, III, 28. 
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of the Republic, the counterfeits which impress our senses being 
but the shadows cast by the divine light behind Realities in the cave. 
However that may be, it makes trouble for her in adjusting it all 
with the Myth of Er, which he tells in the tenth and last book, 
though so highly allegorical did Plato quite evidently intend both 
incidents one wonders any pains should be taken by commentators 
to render them consistent. There seems from the same point of 
view no objection to seating a god, or goddess either, at the center, 
and yet binding the heavens together at the periphery with bands cf 
light. 

It is a trick of the artist in Plato to seem to particularize in the 
description of these bands, likening them to the straps which run 
around a trireme somehow to bind it together. The significant thing 
it seems to me is to note that Ananke or Necessity puts a limit to 
the extension of the light and to the number of stars. Infinite as the 
twinkling stars seem, they are but the souls which once inhabited 
the bodies of men on this earth. Not to lose touch with Dante as to 
the question of light, we may still take note that he seems to pack 
both heaven and hell, at least in places, about as full of souls as 
they will hold. With all the matter and energy or both rolled in one 
that our men of science are now losing to stellar space without 
showing any return from it we sometimes entertain some concern 
for a universe they and Plato and Dante agree has its limits. How- 
ever, neither Dante nor Plato, though the latter sets Ananke on 
‘guard, seem to make any provision for the ever increasing demand 
on it, any more than we have been able to do for our infinite number 
of electron sparks that fly from countless suns through countless 
ages into space. Plato’s theory of Metempsychosis, which as well as 
his celestial physics, he must have from Pythagoras, would seem to 
take the strain off the capacities of heaven and hell, both in the way 
of manufacture and storage, but despite Plato’s putting Ananke on 
guard, and like Einstein conceiving of a limited universe, Metem- 
psychosis was not invented as a resource for saving. This goddess, 
Necessity, is a part of the ever existing problem of whence and 
whither, which both science and religion have practically ignored. 
The minds of men flutter in their cage now as they did long ago. 
The Greeks enlarged the cage as much as possible, but they saw 
the bars plainly. Dante ignored them and even as scientists so do 
we. His was not a logical mind and neither are ours. It is to the 
credit of the Greeks that they refused a final acquiescense in Pytha- 
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gorean science at a far earlier stage of thought about it than we 
are in. It became not the science only but the theology of Dante, 
but Dante was a poet. 

To attempt to find a special seat for Law or Necessity bothers 
the modern historian of ancient thought, who, materialist as he is, 
takes too literal a view of Greek expositions. Miss Richardson 
frets much that she can not clearly make out just how those trireme 
straps used to be adjusted by the skilled Athenian naval architects 
and she is much concerned that some modern critics locate Ananke 
at the center and some at the circumference. Finally, like her sex, 
with more insight than logic, she lodges Ananke in at least two 
places at one and the same time. For my part I refuse to believe 
the Greeks thought in terms like that. Ananke was the symbol of 
Law prevailing in and pervading all things. They thought and 
made their expositions in terms of allegory and Miss Richardson 
is at liberty to adjust one or as many goddesses as she pleases in as 
many places as she chooses, but she modestly only asks for quarters 
in two places,—in the center and at the periphery too. Aetius and 
Theophrastus before him gave her permission to regard Ananke 
“not as dwelling in the fiery circle or crown, but as being the fiery 
circle or crown’, which comes to the same thing in the mystical 
thought which Dante grasped. He often refers to the effulgence of 
the souls in Paradise and to God as the source of the light and not 
infrequently as the light itself. I see no reason why this was not 
essentially the attitude of Pythagoras and perhaps of Parmenides. 
There seems evidence that the latter already diverged from the 
more literal beliefs of the Master and in Plato the allegorical is 
plainly in evidence, but the mystical was by no means absent from the 
conceptions of Aristotle either, largely influenced as he was by the 
science of Eudoxus and Callipus. Yet their physics was hardly 
less wide of astronomic truth than the mystical astronomy of 
Pythagoras. 

However easily one may err in failing to understand that, 
though the line between allegory and fact is often a wavering one, 
Plato accepted a large share of the Pythagorean science as reality, 
we must ever bear in mind how largely ignorant we are what 
that earlier belief exactly was. Thetestimony of Heracleides, as 
Aetius relates it, gives us the assurance, if we needed any, that the 
individual soul was of the nature of light. As to the world soul 
that seems to be implicit in the words of Plato as we have them, but 
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this further assurance from one after Plato who was both a Pytha- 
gorean and a Platonist is welcome enough. In the Myth of Er, we 
see the wavering of the line. Plato proclaims it a myth, yet he 
embodies with it ideas which he evidently held as realities. Some- 
times the fire seemed to surround the world as a band and some- 
times the universe is wrapped in it as in a cloak. The central fire 
must pierce the earth as a band or column running through from 
pole to pole, however it is expanded externally. Now this necessary 
conception has interesting connotations. The suggestion has seemed 
natural that the idea sprang from a myth of which we have more 
trace than of that of Er. It was that of the pillars which support 
the sky. Hesiod before Pythagoras probably adopts some much 
older, possibly an Egyptian myth, for Shu of Egyptian mythology 
had a counterpart in the Atlas of the Hesiodic Theogony.” This 
without a doubt is of very ancient origin and after the ruin of the 
Achaean power levelling the walls of Troy, the common people or 
Pelasgians, if you will, came to their own again. They belonged 
not to the Nordics but to the Minoan race, we are told, and this 
tale of Atlas holding up the sky we may easily be allowed to con- 
jecture was Hesiod’s interpretation of a myth older than Homer’s 
Troy, but one which long after Troy had fallen had its influence 
on Pythagorean science. In the Odyssey,* however, Homer knows 
of Atlas, who in turn knows of the deep bottoms of every sea and 
is the father of Odysseus’ lady friend, Calypso.? He seems to have 
pillars which stand around the earth holding up the heavens. There 
is an ambiguity about just how Atlas does the job, which Aeschylus 
tries to dispel'® apparently by imagining Atlas had only one post 
and kept his shoulder pressed against that, “with the pillar of Earth 
and Heaven bearing upon his shoulders, no sweet burden”, Headlam 
translates it. We may avoid the untimely joke, but we must realize 
as thus fabled it was no burden of light he bore and the four 
Egyptian pillars out of which this myth sprang were not ones of light 
to bear up the sky, but almost in the time of Aeschylus we are asked 
to believe it was somewhat out of this tale that Pythagoras fashioned 


his concept of eight and out of it grew the mechanism of the Myth 
of Er. 
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It is interesting to find even Aristotle pursuing™ the Atlantean 
myth. He seems to think it suggests something reasonable to pic- 
ture Atlas as a diameter, a mere geometrical expression, which has 
its significance in the tradition of the penchant Pythagoras had for 
geometry—-Atlas a mere diameter “twirling the heavens about the 
poles” and thereby it seems to me we really do gain a feeling of 
affinity with that core of blazing light bored by Pythagoras through 
the earth and sticking out at each pole and leading to the peripheral 
fire, and we may easily imagine Aristotle discussing with his master 
Plato the meaning of the Pythagorean myths of Atlas and Er and 
the Egyptian views. It must be confessed Plato using them alle- 
gorically was more successful with them than Aristotle using them © 
in astronomical science. 

The poles, with which the light was associated in these theories, 
if we may so call the myths before the time of Aristotle, and the 
bands of light around the universe, suggested doubtless by the Milky 
Way, are somewhat lost in the imagery of Dante, but the Milky Way 
as an astronomical phenomenon impressed his poetical fantasy and 
the Light as the Divinity Himself and as the emanation from Him 
is clearly an uncontaminated concept of Pythagoras. Like Aristotle 
we in science are seeking plausibility for the undying visions of 
poetic natures of such as Pythagoras, Plato, Dante in transforming 
the ancient fire into energy and indeed for the scientist, if mysti- 
cally moved this may emanate from God as Light. It is solar energy 
and is described by Professor Pupin “as the breath of the sun 
breathed into the nostrils of terrestrial clay so that it may also live”. 
Thus from the pure scientist we get the concept of the world soul 
and the soul in each one of us, much as Plato had it from Pytha- 
goras. 

Elsewhere’? I have dwelt with some emphasis on Dante’s possi- 
ble debt to the Arabians. It really seems like carrying coals to New- 
castle to think of the Arabians bringing Pythagorean inspiration to 
the boot heel of Italy, where Pythagoras lived and thought and suf- 
fered, not too far from Florence where Dante was born nearly two 
thousand years later. Between that birthplace of the great Florentine 
and the scenes the great Samian had before him at Croton lay the 
azure coast and the marvelous lights of the bay of Naples, a region 
where light might be spontaneously worshipped more than twice in 
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the history of thought. It needed no Arabians to bring the worship 
of light to Dante. It is thus rather than historically we must think 
of Dante involved in the maze of images Pythagoras taught to the 
Italians basking in the sunshine from the Straits of Messina to the 
Ligurian coast. The light which surrounds the blessed Paradise’® 
we find spoken of as a vesture or loving incasement of light in which 
all are wrapped and on which is conditioned their view of God. 
HS S25, Pig hod sis he Pee «ates nS hae ere mene amore 
si raggera d’intorno cotal vesta.” 

He speaks of its coming from a source that is not extinguished in 
expending it and in this we get a glimpse of a thought he has from 
Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover, but Dante plainly reveals his own 
God as the Mover of the heavens revolving around a stationary 
axis.'t Substance and its attributes of motion by which it is re- 
vealed to us all alike are combined in light alone.* Perhaps he has 
this from the catholic version of the Epistle of St. John, though even 
so very probably the ultimate source is in Pythagoreanism. 

Parenthetically it should be realized, though I may have an op- 
portunity of taking it up more systematically elsewhere, that heat 
was of course then so associated with light in the divine conception 
of both Pythagoras and Dante that we can not separate them. We 
still have difficulty even technically while we know the processes of 
life maintenance and rejuvenescence and generation are inextrica- 
bly bound to both. Ultimately there is no germination and persis- 
tence of life without light any more than without heat. Light then 
is a part of that mystery of life around which all religions every- 
where have always built their temples. As late as Herschel, a hun- 
dred years ago and a little more, it was questioned whether light 
essentially was different from radiant heat and it was not until 
Langley searched carefully the lines of the solar spectrum that he 
was able to find where light left off and heat still persisted. We 
are much bothered to find evidences that nature experimenting with 
life processes has invented a way to make light without heat, which 
we can not do. We are still confused with the mental effort we are 
obliged to exercise in conceiving of light vibrations that give no 
light. so far has science outstripped our senses.1¢ 

On the other hand fire also was embodied, usually without fun- 
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damental distinction, in the conception of light by the ancients. 
Etherial vibrations, the forerunner of our modern conception of 
cold light had no part, or at least but very feeble beginning, in their 
natural physics and we have yet to see whether life processes can 
manufacture light at the lowest temperatures possible for them in 
other functions. The idea of the true nature of light is still very 
much in the air. We are satisfied with the wave theory for its origin, 
but for its photographic phenomena we have still to register a 
corpuscular theory. It is not the poets only then who use a con- 
ception of light in a loose manner. Somewhat in this way light has 
always been a symbol. It has always played the largest of parts 
in the allegories of biblical origin. The Quaker’s “Mind the light’, 
and his reference to the “light within” finds frequent antecedents in 
the Commedia, It is light and joy and virtue are mixed in the body,'” 
Beatrice says to Dante. “I see well the eternal light shines in thy 
mind,”** and when she seems to be speaking of the angels and the 
heavenly bodies, “We are all come of the larger body in Heaven 
which is pure light,—intellectual light,—full of love.’?® 

We need not return to the Myth of Er, which Miss Richardson 
has carried in her discussion beyond the interests of this paper and 
before we return to Pythagoras from whom we have been able in 
her analysis to derive so much which: has been useful to us, we may 
turn for a moment to the Arabian conception of Paradise revealed 
in the book of Miguel Asin which I have reviewed elsewhere. As 
has been said the visions of Dante may have come from Arabian 
sources, but as to those of light, no one need take this very seriously 
who knows the language of the Christian scriptures even if the tra- 
dition of Pythagoras in Italy is only a tradition®® instead of an 
inheritance. In one of the versions of the Miraj or Ascension of 
Mahomet to Heaven the Moslem legend speaks of the dazzling 
brilliance of the light blinding those that behold it and Asin** draws 
attention to the fact that in both stories (the Moslem and the 
Dantesc) God is depicted as a focus of ineffable light. In the one 
as in the other very many more examples might be cited than I have 
room for here but a comparison of the Islamic stories with those 
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of Dante makes it clear “that in both stories the element of light 
reigns supreme”. 

Some of the ancient writers of Islam, as a concession to the sex 
intoxication of the vulgar after Mahomet, stated there were two 
heavens for their co-religionists,—one for the spiritual and one for 
the sensual followers of the prophet. Fortunately we need here 
have no dealings with the latter, but to the former belongs the vision 
of God as Light. In the Moslem Futuhat each in his respective 
grade and place and magnificently arrayed falls prostrate before the 
dazzling light and they await the epiphany of the Lord. It is one of 
the many similarities of the exposition of Ibn Arabi with that of 
Dante, which Asin has made so suggestive of marked Arabian in- 
fluences in the Commedia, and it is Ibn Arabi who furnished the 
Islamic civilization with idealistic conceptions of women, which 
Dante has enshrined forever in Beatrice. 

Now it is necessary to say something of the possible ways, out- 
side of books, the tradition and the thought of Pythagoras was pre- 
served among people after the collapse of the Graeco-Roman civili- 
zation. We can not particularize as to light worship and it is not 
absolutely necessary to seek the preservation of it outside of the 
texts, which were open to Ibn Arabi and Dante too. They both 
might have had it from the neo-platonists if not from more ancient 
writers. We are apt to forget the eastern provinces of the Roman 
empire were in a position to retain its traditions and especially its 
religious traditions long after northern barbarians overran the pro- 
consulates in the west and keeping this in mind is in itself a sug- 
gestion of the path to Dante from Ibn Arabi. Long before its fall, 
Asia had furnished Rome with most of its religions, but archaeology 
has revealed the Pythagoreans there among the Christians in the 
first century by the discovery of the Basilica at the Porta Major.?? 
How long after the advent of Christianity in Rome the influence of 
the Pythagoreans was important in the evolution of the budding 
Christian faith there we do not know from archaeological evidence, 
but it has long been familiar to those who have studied its origins 
in other ways that through some channels, never very clear, Pytha- 
gorean influences pervaded much of the early gospel. From these 
excavations we learn that as early as the reign of Claudius (52-54 _ 
A. D.) the foundation of a church was laid upon a basilica which 
evidently had been a temple of the Pythagoreans, a rather striking 
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symbol of the springing of one faith from another. We know that 
Nigidius Figulus, who flourished some 60 or 70 years B. C. at 
Rome had been their prophet, teaching as the inscriptions in the 
basilica show how the sun draws to itself the pneuma of the elect 
and we get an indication even then of a faith not far removed from 
that of Dante. How far the ideas of Pythagoras prevailed among 
the people and the compatriots of Porphyry and Iamblichus, who 
wrote lives of him, we do not know, but the thoughts of these 
learned men were mightily moved by him.?* Porphyry died in 301. 
He was a Tyrian by birth and a Semite and he frequented both Rome 
and Sicily. Iamblichus died in the reign of Constantine about 333 
A.D. He lived most of his life in Syria and was more of a Pytha- 
gorean than Plato himself. Proclus, who died in 485 A. D. was 
scarcely less controlled by the ancient doctrines of Orpheus and 
Pythagoras through Plato. Beyond this it is difficult to go, for 
learning of all kind mouldered at Byzantium and at Alexandria, 
but less than a hundred years after the death of Proclus Mahomet’s 
career began. 

In less than two hundred years apparently they began to con- 
struct myths of Mahomet’s visit to Heaven and Hell. So com- 
pletely was the old order of things rooted out of Italy, where Py- 
thagoras lived and taught, that beyond the traditions of him pre- 
served by the neo-platonist authors of his life and propagators of 
his philosophy we are not free to suppose his influence survived in 
any other way than through the Scriptures and a few classical 
authors to influence Dante,—through no local traditions whatever, 
but through the airs, waters and places which made Pythagoreanism 
flourish in Italy in the first place. From these Dante may well have 
drawn it largely anew and we must be a little cautious in freely 
following Asin’s suggestion that much of it came through the Ara- 
bians, so far as light worship is concerned at least. It is suggested 
that the passage in the 2nd Epistle of the Corinthians, xxii. 2-4, in 
which St. Paul refers to his having been wafted to the third Heaven 
was the nucleus around which some of the Moslem legend grew. 
At least it was confidently asserted that the vision of St. Paul in the 
Apocalypse reached western Europe through Islamic adaptations of 
the Greek Apocalypse. Not to step too far out of the path of light 
and lose touch with Pythagoras too, as a trace of him is discoverable 
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in Dante, one may take note that in the nferno** it is found possible 
for souls to inhabit trees on the leaves of which Harpies feed, thus 
causing anguish to the sinners. I think Egyptologists are of the 
opinion that these Harpies which are of course taken from the 
Aeneid, are of the race of souls themselves which haunt the tombs of 
Kings, but however that may be Boccaccio’ feels called upon to set 
up an elaborate defense of Dante for making thus an exposition of 
Metempsychosis. If, living scarce a generation or so after Dante, he 
had any suspicion of the indebtedness of his great predecessor to 
legends of Mahomet, his defense would have been still more elabo- 
rate. Dante, after his death, was charged with heresy and sacrilege, 
but not that they were of Islamic origin. 

However, it is more in liné with our subject to take note that 
before Dante’s time in the prae-Renaissance there were other ideas 
of the origin of light, more circumstantial though less poetical 
than appear in his poems. We have seen this as fire-worship dis- 
appearing behind Heraclitus and Zoroaster in the prae-history of 
sun worship, but Bartholomew of England** (1230?) drawing on 
the authority of St. Augustine among others declares light is a dis- 
tinct substance created three days before the sun and moon which do 
but reflect it and in this again we are privileged to suspect the reflec- 
tion of Pythagoras, whence St. Augustine may have had it, via the 
neoplatonists. Both he and Albertus Magnus after him felt freer 
doubtless in quoting from St. Augustine than in deriving their science 
from Pythagoras, since so much of the latter’s wisdom came through 
the Arabians, but they felt at liberty to criticize him for putting sous 
in stones on the strength of the phenomena of the loadstone. When 
they got hold of a bit of supposedly correct Pythagorean science 
they credited it to St. Augustine, but the incidents serve to illustrate 
how the supposed concepts of Pythagoras were alive in the minds 
of the Middle Ages. Indeed Arnold of Villanova passed for the 
adept of a Pythagorean sect which extended through Italy. He and 
Guido Cavalcante, Dante’s friend, both had trouble about their 
skepticisms as to orthodox beliefs and if in the Romaunt of the 
Rose (1225-1282) the author was familiar enough with the Arabian 
Albumansor, Dante was probably as wise, but the theories of Pytha- 
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goras were, as we see, accessible to him, without direct resort to the 
Arabians. 

It is not, however, for the modern student to forget on how ex- 
ceedingly slender a basis of fact rests our knowledge of Pythagoras 
and his doctrines. In the Convivio?* Dante makes formal mention 
of Pythagoras, but places him as far back as 750 B. C. instead of 
550 B. C.—“one whom people now name for his fame’, but he gets 
him mixed up with Solon and Socrates. If, however, he could have 
had his information direct from Diogenes Laertius his knowledge 
would have been open to ancient and modern criticism which has 
almost relegated Pythagoras and his views to the realms of pure 
myth. However much we may feel inclined to doubt and reject 
any specific portion of it the circumstantial evidence has some 
cohesiveness and claim to probability. Asia was the land of re- 
ligions and of Zoroastrianism probably in the age of Pythagoras, 
we know now from other than classical sources. Before he came 
into Italy from Samos, Diogenes Laertius puts him in contact with 
the Chaldeans as well as with the Egyptians and according to 
Plutarch the legends in his day made him also descend into Hell. 
So he was a person at least of wide and varied experience and 
when we think of his reputed travels, with our present knowledge 
of the history of religions we find it quite natural for Plutarch to 
note that he held the view that the nature of the soul is light. So 
whether or not we are to believe with Asin that Dante and Dante’s 
age got their knowledge and their inspiration through the Arabians, 
we can scarcely avoid the conclusion that ultimately it came as to 
light through Pythagoras from the land whence a thousand years 
later sprang the creed of Islam and the race of Mahomet. 
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THE FAITH OF HUMANISM 
BY CURTIS W. REESE 


has faith in the inexorable laws of Karma; Mohammedan- 
ism in the unyielding will of Allah; Confucianism in the moral 
nature of Heaven; Christianity in the love of God; and Human- 
ism in man as the measure of values. 

There is a large element of faith in all philosophy. Idealists 
have faith in eternal values; Realists in the objective reality of 
facts; Nathuralists in an inner survival urge; and Pragmatists in 
the workableness of truth. 

There is a large measure of faith in all science. Faith in the 
orderliness of nature and in man’s mind to comprehend it make 
science possible. There could be no science if we began with 
chaos on the part of the universe and incompetency on the part 
of man. 

There is a large element of faith in all human relations also. 
The foundations of government, the warp and woof of economic 
relations, and especially the very structure of the home, partake 
in large measure of the nature of faith. 

Hypotheses, postulates, and assumptions in their proper realm 
are comparable to faith in the realm of religion. In other words. 
faith is the working basis of religion. In this way I speak of the 
faith of Humanism. 

Competent philosophers, scientists, and even theologians, re- 
gard working assumptions as tentative. They constantly check 
for error; they diligently gather new data and re-examine the 
old generalizations in the light of the new facts. They welcome 
criticism and verification from competent persons. Their faith 
is consciously experimental. And it is thus with the faith of the 
Humanist. 


‘HERE is a large element of faith in all religion. Buddhism 
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Humanism aims to comprehend man in his total setting; to 
know him as a child of the cosmos, as the individual members of 
the human group, and as the parent of civilizations yet to be. It 
sets as its definite goal, not knowledge for its own sake but 
knowledge as a means to the enrichment of human life. Here 
it attacks its problems with evangelical fervor and summons to 
its cause all knowledge, all faith, all hope, and all love. 

Let us sketch the faith of Humanism in broad outline and 
see what it has to offer those who are not satisfied with the form 
and content of the old theology. 


I 


In the first place, Humanism has faith in the trustworthiness 
of the scientific spirit and method; viz., freedom of inquiry and 
controlled experiment. Fundamentalism is skeptical of science; 
Modernism merely flirts with science; but Humanism says that, 
while science may give us inadequate knowledge, it gives all we 
have and we must make the most of it. Upon science and the 
legitimate inferences from its established facts we are dependent 
for our knowledge of the nature of the universe, of the evolution 
of life, and of man’s prowess and possibilities. And how stimu- 
lating yet sobering it is to contemplate the universe of modern 
science. 

(1) With the destruction of the old cosmologies went many 
a man’s sense of being at home in the universe. For vast multi- 
tudes the very foundations of the deep were shaken. The ships 
of the mighty went down, and only the skiffs of the tough- 
minded remained afloat. Hence the first task of any religion 
today is to face with utter frankness the cosmic situation that 
confronts the modern mind; to marshal such evidence as modern 
science reveals, examine and evaluate it, and determine to what 
extent it upholds human hopes. 

The revelations of science have given us not a smaller but a 
bigger universe; not a simpler but a more complex universe; not 
a poorer but a richer universe. 

(2) Astronomically, the old universe was a child’s plaything; 
the new is immense beyond description. Estimates of competent 
authorities present startling figures. From one side of the earth’s 
orbit in a straight line to the other is 185,000,000 miles. It would 
take a cannon ball five hundred years to go in a straight line 
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from one side of our solar system to the other. The earth travels 
around the sun 580,000,000 miles a year. The volume of the sun 
is one million times greater than the earth. But these figures 
are only introductory, for they belong to our little solar system. 
Our sun is a star; and the universe contains millions more, many 
of which may have their own planetary systems. The nearest 
star to our earth is four light years; i. e., twenty-four trillion 
miles away; and some of the most distant stars three hundred 
light years; i. e., three hundred times six trillion miles. A ray 
of light traveling 186,000 miles a second would require fifty 
thousand years to travel from one side of our universe to the 
other. And, wonder of wonders, it is thought by reputable 
astronomers that there are still other universes outside our re- 
stricted universe, which constitute a super-universe; and that 
many super-universes constitute an hyper-super-universe, etc. 

(3) For the sake of completeness, one might also mention 
in contrast with the infinitely large the infinitely little, the unt- 
verse of the atom with its whirling electrons. But mere mention 
is sufficient for our present purpose. While neither mere big- 
ness nor mere littleness constitutes value, still we may well con- 
sider the delicate balance and super-wisdom of it all, and add 
this to our faith that human aspirations are grounded in reality. 

(4) Coming nearer home, consider the evidence of geologi- 
cal knowledge. Scientific authorities estimate that life has been 
on.this globe a thousand million years and that the age of the 
earth itself is some small multiple of a thousand million. They 
show how age after age this whirling globe has picked up stray 
matter; brought forth the germ of life ; and how life has been fruit- 
ful and multiplied manifold, producing species of wondrous com- 
plexity and marvellous intelligence. 

(5) In a most impressive way, the late Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
once vividly outlined a scale of the vast epochs of the world’s 
history. Borrowing the suggestion and a part of Dr. Jones’ col- 
Jection of facts, I have laid out the creative periods on a scale 
of one hundred units. On this scale, it takes fifty units to repre- 
sent the growth of the earth in what Haeckel styled the “tangled 
forest” period, during which the only vegetation was in the water 
and the only animals the skulless creatures of the sea. We add 
thirty-three and one-half units for the period in which ferns ap- 
peared on land and fishes in the deep; eleven units for the period 
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in which pines and reptiles appeared; four units for the period 
when the mammals appeared and the young were brought forth 
alive and the period of infancy prolonged,—the period of leafed 
forests, of birds and animals. Bringing the scale up to the pres- 
ent time, we add one and one-half units to represent the modern 
period during which man has appeared and has begun to assume 
his responsibility in the creative process. 

In man, then, is the fruitage of what Aristotle called “the in 
ner perfecting principle,” of what Lamarck called “the slow 
wishing of the animals,” of what Darwin called “natural selec- 
tion.” In him is the fruitage of age-long mother love, paternal 
care, and communal life; of an age-long struggle to liberate the 
fore limbs, to swing hands on flexible wrists, and to develop the 
throat to the point of speech. 

Then this small fraction of the ages that man has occupied on 
the earth may itself be subdivided into units of time, as is done 
by James Harvey Robinson, so that on a scale of fifty units civil- 
ized man occupies only the last unit. At the very apex of nature’s 
achievements stands modern man. Back of him and underneath 
him are the positive forces of life urging him on and on to greater 
achievements. The ages gone look up to him; ages yet to come 
beckon him onward. 

Man is fortunate in that he is the heir of ages past; he is 
promising in that he is the parent of ages yet to be. 

And so scientific knowledge gives strength to the wings of 
the poet: “What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving, how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension, how like 
a god!” 

II 


In the second place, Humanism has faith in the capacity of 
man increasingly to understand the universe and his place in it. 

(1) It is true that we do not know very much about any one 
of the many things that call from the depths of the atoin, or from 
the immensities of space. We do not know what life is, nor how 
a bit cf protoplasm carries within it the potentialities that subse- 
quent development proves to be there. 

But however inadequately may be man’s capacity to under- 
stand the universe, there is no other vessel of information. There 
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is no valid oracle of knowledge. There is no verified revelation of 
reality. There is no yoga-short-cut to wisdom. Man by means 
of his own science must unravel the skein of existence if he would 
weave the fabric of knowledge. 

Admitting our lack of information, it is still true that man has 
demonstrated his capacity to understand with increasing accuracy 
and clearness the nature of his world and of his relation to it. 

(2) Consider to what extent knowledge has grown. It is a 
long journey from primitive man’s capacity to understand that 
one thing added to another thing made two things to the intrica- 
cies of Relativity and the quantum theory; from alchemy to 
creative chemistry; from astrology to astronomy; from the an- 
cient medicine man to the modern physician and surgeon; from 
impulsive impression to inferential logic; from magic to science; 
from individual government with a club to the nation’s represen- 
tatives in conclave at Geneva. But the journey has been made. 

(3) The people at large have not until recently understood 
what marvels of knowledge have been piling up. Heretofore, in- 
formation has not been popularized. But now expert authorities 
are putting information within reach of all, and the avidity with 
which it is grasped evidences the capacity of great numbers to 
understand complex matters when stated in terms with which 
they are acquainted. Valuable service of this kind is being ren- 
dered by E. E. Slosson. Consider also Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings, by George A. Dorsey; Microbe Hunters, by 
Paul de Kruif; Psychology Lecturesn-Print, by Everett Dean 
Martin; and The Story of Philosophy, by Will Durant. 

(4) It is thought by some philosophers that we are actually 
nearing the solution of the age-old body-mind problem. And 
certainly the current tendency to lay aside both the materialistic 
and the animistic hypotheses in favor of the organic theory of 
the nature of life points in this direction. Some scientists be- 
lieve that we are nearing the understanding of the very nature of 
life itself. And capable experimenters are placing their instru- 
ments at the very gate of death. These doors may never be 
opened. But in view of man’s past record in prying into the 


unknown, it is a daring man who will predict that any doors are 
closed forever. 


III 
In the third place, Humanism has faith in the ability of man 
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increasingly to achieve the possibilities inherent in the nature 
of man and the universe. 

(1) In his control of nature’s modes of operation, man is 
skillful and masterful. As an everyday affair he makes power 
that was once thought to dwell only among the clouds, and to be 
the exclusive possession of the gods. From the depths of the 
earth he brings forth riches untold. The physical world is be- 
ginning to do man’s bidding. Not less wonderful is man’s under- 
standing of psychological laws. We are beginning to know how 
to predict and compel results. We now know that within cer- 
tain limits public opinion and public conscience are subject to 
human control. 

As man learns more and more about nature’s processes—both 
physical and psychological—he learns that human intelligence 
is a co-worker with nature’s processes. 

(2) In his origination and development of moral ideas, man 
is wise and farseeing. As man has needed moral ideas for his 
advancement, he has achieved them. Moral ideas have never 
been handed down from heaven in systematized code, though 
such has been thought to be the origin of both the Hammurabic 
and the Mosaic codes. When man needed the moral idea of 
private property, he achieved it; then he who took that which 
belonged to another became a thief. When man needed the moral 
idea of communal property, he achieved it; then he who thrived 
by monopoly became a social parasite. When men needed the 
moral idea of the sacredness of human life, he achieved it; then 
he who killed another became a murderer. Man achieves his 
moral ideas; and when he gets done with them he replaces them 
with more and better ones. 

Man has originated moral ideas that were for the good of 
tribes and races, and has developed them with farseeing wisdom. 
What he has done, he will continue to do. I have no fear of the 
final moral breakdown of the world. Ideas and customs hoary 
with age may be thrown in the scrap heap of time, but the race 
will develop more and better. j 

(3) In his creation of spiritual values, man is hopeful and 
prophetic. Man achieves his spiritual values because he feels 
the need for them. He feels that he wants to secure more power 
in the pursuit of the good life. Hence, he has followed teachers 
who have proclaimed the more abundant life; he has made re- 
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ligions and has evolved magic and prayer. Out of the inexhaus- 
tible soul of man, in response to his needs, have come forth gods 
and devils, angels and demons, heavens and hell. These man 
has made at his will and destroyed when he would. Other values 
innumerable has he brought out of the depths of his being, per- 
sonified and sent them forth to battle in his behalf. These spirit- 
ual creations of man are so real that they die hard. Aye, they 
refuse to die until put to death by some greater spiritual creation. 

But man’s past achievements are only preparatory. They 
have merely opened his eyes to the greater possibilities of the 
future. In his power to dream dreams and to see visions, man is 
potentially the creator of nobler things yet to be. 


IV 


In the fourth place, Humanism has faith in the possibility and 
the nobility of a mutualistic social order. 

(1) The past in social theory has been divided largely between 
two views of the nature of proper social arrangements, both of 
which have been intolerant and bigoted. These views may be 
called, roughly: individualism, on the one hand, and socialism on 
the other. There are numerous varieties of each, but for general 
purposes we may say that individualism is the theory of trusting 
to social and economic laws that are supposed to make for and 
preserve private interests. In practice, this means the chance 
arrangement of social affairs. It is laissez-faire: that is, let things 
take care of themselves. It is the policy of non-interference of 
the social whole with its parts. Individualism at its best is good- 
natured rivalry; at its worst, it is social anarchy. And its 
strongest inclination is in the latter direction! 

(2) Socialism, on the other hand, is the dogma of the relent- 
less operation of economic determinism, of class conflict, and of 
cataclysmic events. It is the tyranny of the many over the few. 
It is doctrinaire. It fits facts into theories instead of evolving 
theories out of facts. It is political “fundamentalism.” There 
is no social salvation outside its pale. It will play in its “own 
back yard” or nowhere at all. 

Both of these theories are political blind alleys. 

(3) But mutualism embraces whatever is valid in individual- 
ism and socialism. Giving full value to the individualistic im- 
pulses of human nature, mutualism recognizes the social im- 
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pulses as well. It finds in natural life, not only the struggle for 
personal well-being but also mutual assistance. 

In practical operation, mutualism is experimental democracy. 
Its plans are mobile. It is genuinely scientific; it says let us try 
this thing and see how it works. 

Humanism holds that the religion that would be useful in this 
new day must be neither individualistic nor socialistic, but mu- 
tualistic. It must seek to weave the best personal values into a 
noble social order. It cannot preach a gospel that is purely 
personal nor one that is purely social; it must preach a gospel 
that will help to balance personal and social impulses to the end 
that individual man shall experience within himself the harmony 
of his impulses, and mankind be organized for the harmonious 
development of all the races of the world. Such a religion is now 
finding expression here and there among all churches and all 
religions and in the lives of manw who are not associated with 
any religious movement. 

Humanism is bringing into the light of day a religion of, by, 
and for the whole man and the whole world. 


THE NAMES OF THE ARCHANGELS 
BY ELLEN CONROY MCCAFFERY, A. M. 


HOULD people render homage to the angels? The answer to 
S this question proved to be one of the vexed disputes between 
the Puritans and the Catholics. The Puritans refused even to use 
the prefix of saint to the archangels regarding such a Pope-made 
honor as either presumption or desecration. They pinned their faith 
on the words in Revelations: “And I John saw these things and 
heard them, and when I had heard and seen, I fell down to worship 
at the feet of the angel which showed me these things. Then said 
he to me, ‘See thou do it not for I am thy fellow servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets and of them which keep the sayings ‘of this 
book ; worship God’.” 

John thus was rebuked when he would show divine honor to 
the angel, for John though still in the flesh was accounted a 
brother by the angel. It was one more way of saying that the 
measure of a man is the measure of an angel. (Rev. xxi.) The 
church has always stated that the angels are help mates and fellow 
workers of us all and we can ask their aid in our enterprises. We 
can render them full homage: we know they are far higher beings 
than ourselves, yet with all this we need be in no danger of con- 
fusing them with the Eternal One. 

According to the artists of the Middle Ages there were nine 
orders of angels though I have sometimes seen them represented 
in three circles round the throne of God. The three divisions are 
Councillors, Governors and Ministers. The nine orders, according 
to Dionysius the Areopagite in his De Coelestia Hierarchia, are 
Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dominions, Powers, Virtues, Princi- 
palities, Archangels and Angels. The modern world, however, uses 
the term archangel for all the orders above that of angel. It has 
often been argued that there ought to be a tenth order, that of the 
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beatified souls of just men, but if you would have understood what is 
meant by the measure of a man being the measure of an angel, you 
will see that this tenth order is unnecessary. John saw these beatified 
souls clothed in white robes and on asking them who they were 
was told: “These are they which came out of great tribulation . 
therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve Him day 
and night in His temple, they shall hunger no more...” 

The whole of the Scriptures is full of this belief of the minis- 
tration of angels: Why? Well, because there are such beings. Read 
the records of the apostles after Jesus left them. Did not angels 
succour them? Did He himself not say that He could have their 
help if He so desired? In the Old Testament angels help Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, Elijah, Elsisha and many others. Curiously enough 
they are hardly ever recognized as angels until after the visit. They 
do not appear to have been winged. Certainly they were always 
male angels. Modern pictures rarely represent angels without 
wings and painters of today seem to prefer female angels. All an- 
cient peoples seem to have believed in the ministration of angels. 
Hesiod, a Greek, seven hundred years before Christ speaks of :— 


“Aerial spirits by great Jove designed 

To be on earth the guardians of mankind. 
Invisible to mortal eyes they go, 

And mark our actions good or bad below 

Th’ immortal ones with watchful care preside 

And thrice ten thousand round their charges glide 
They can reward with silver or with gold 

Such power divine permission bids them hold.” 


Our own poet Spencer sings most beautifully of the work of 
angels in Book Two of the Faerie Queen: 


“Oh th’ exceeding grace 
Of Highest God that loves His creatures so 
And all His works with mercy doth embrace 
That blessed angels He sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe. 
How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
And come to succor us that succour want! 
How oft do they with shining pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying Pursuivant 
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Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 

They for us fight, they watch and duly ward 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant. 

And all for love and nothing for reward, 

O! why should heavenly God to man have such regard?” 

The great hosts of angels are led by seven great ones, though it 
the Scriptures the names of only two of these are given, Michael 
and Gabriel. In the Apocrypha there are Raphael and Uriel. Yet 
the names of the angels are well known throughout Europe and 
Asia for formerly much more interest was taken in them than today. 
The astrologers said that each one of the seven ruled one of the 
seven planets, and as the planets are likenesses of all that is in the 
universe, so the seven spirits stand in their highest concept as the 
Elohim. The Rosicrucians say that the light we see from the planets 
is all we see of their bodies. Gabriel always seems the nearest to 
us, and so he is. He is the angel of the soul. His name means God’s 
power. He brings the messages of God to man. He works largely 
through the inspirational mind. He it is that brings the message 
to Mary that she shall bear Christ, thus he is sometimes called the 
angel of the Messiah. By the Persians he is called the Angel of the 
Revelation, because he is so often employed by God to reveal great 
truths to man. The Kabbalists called him the Man-God because 
the soul has this duality in itself of aspiring unto God, yet being man, 
thus Gabriel is ever urging and helping the soul upwards. He is 
ready when asked, to make the dark things clear. You remember 
when Daniel could not understand his vision, God said, ‘Gabriel, 
make this man to understand the vision”, and Daniel, though at first 
somewhat frightened, soon lost his fear in the sweet understanding 
of the great message. The Mohammedans say he dictated the Koran 
to Mahomet. He is also said to have led them to their early vic- 
tories. 

Gabriel is also said to be the Angel of the Spirit of Truth, the 
eternal truth which is true in all ages, which transcends the mere 
facts of the moment. He is the angel who gives vision and where 
he has to withhold the vision the people perish, for there is no 
divine inspiration and message coming to them. 

Longfellow in his “Golden Legend” gives the work of the great 
planetary angels. He makes Gabriel say :— 

“I am the angel of the Moon: 
Nearest the earth is my ray 
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That best illumines the midnight way 
I am the angel of Hope.” 

Thus we should always ask Gabriel to give us hope and strength 
until the Day-Star awake in our hearts. 

The strangest mediaeval conception of Gabriel was that of the 
divine huntsman. On many old engravings and in pictures we can 
see Gabriel represented as a huntsman with four dogs following in 
the chase. Sometimes these are labelled Veritas, Justitia, Miseri- 
cordia and Pax. Gabriel is hunting the unicorn. We must here 
remember that the unicorn was a favorite symbol of Christ,—thus 
how beautifully did the men of olden time portray the quest of the 
soul for the spirit of life. By divine guidance we hunt for the 
Christ helped by Truth, Justice, Pity and Peace. Sometimes in 
these pictures the unicorn is portrayed as rushing so violently into the 
garden of the Virgin Mary that it seems he will pierce her breast 
showing that the Christ searches for the soul as well as the soul being 
in search for the Christ. Gabriel is sometimes said to be the Angel 
of the West, since the West is the home of the soul. 

The name Michael means “Like Unto God.” Sometimes Michael 
is portrayed as a young man in beautiful white robes, but more 
usually he is in shining silver or gold armour holding a great sword. 
In this latter case it is difficult not to mistake him for St. George. 
Michael fought the great fight against the dragon just at St. George 
did or Horus of Egypt or Apollo of Greece, or Thor of Scandinavia 
or Hu of Wales or Indra of India. Michael stands for the divine 
all knowing mind. In his lesser aspects he is the angel of prudence. 
The Jews accept him as this and he is their chief angel. They re- 
member the words of Daniel concerning Michael, “And at that time 
shall Michael stand up, the great prince, which standeth for the 
children of the people.” He was said to weigh the deeds of the souls 
of the departed .and then if their good deeds outweighed the bad he 
would lead them to the gates of heaven. Now this had been also 
the office of Mercury, Hermes and Thot. What does it all mean but 
that the divine spirit of Wisdom is also Justice? We cannot cheat 
the eternal verities, externals are nothing. It is this all seeing justice 
that will place us in the next world. 

You will find that most of the hills and the churches on the hills 
in Europe are sacred to St. Michael. In Cornwall is St. Michael’s 
Mount, and across the Channel is Mont. St. Mihiel. In the same 
way high places were sacred to Mercury, Hermes and Thot. In 
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South London is Tooting where Thot worship was once carried on 
as it was at Toot’s Hill in Epping Forest or at Tewkesbury. When 
we sing, “There is a green hill far away” we do not realize the vast 
symbolism built round this hill of the Lord by almost every nation. 

Sometimes Michael in his capacity of Judge of the Dead carries 
a scroll or book which makes us think of the “Lamb’s Book of Life”. 
How ridiculous says the sceptic to say that there can be any record 
of our lives and thoughts, when we ourselves forget these experi- 
ences. Occult experience however proves that this is not so, that 
there are world records of everything that has happened. Psychom- 
etrists can, to a certain extent, tell the life history of an object 
placed in their hands. Under abnormal circumstances people are 
able to recall and tell all kinds of information that they had com- 
pletely forgotten in the normal life. 

We are not surprised then that astrologers assign Michael the 
governorship of the planet Mercury. In books and in sculpture I 
have sometimes seen him assigned to the Sun, but this is incorrect. 
Longfellow makes him say :— 


“The planet Mercury whose place 
Ts nearest to the Sun in space 
Is my alloted sphere. 
And with celestial vision swift 
I wear upon my hands the gift 
Of heavenly prudence here.” 


Michael is also the governor of the South and as such carries 
the spear rather than the sword. The Roman Catholics call him 
Sanctus Michael Signifier and say that at the Last Judgment he 
will show the cross, the nails, the spear and the throne. 

Raphael means God Healeth, so that Raphael represents the 
Divine Physician who comes to us with healing in his wings. He is 
the angel of the Sun’ and of the East. It is from the sun that all 
healing comes and from the East that the glory of the Lord comes. 
Raphael is usually represented as a pilgrim for the Sun is the Great 
Pilgrim. He carries a staff and sometimes a fish. This latter is 
said to be given him as an emblem because in the Book of Tobit he 
befriends the young Tobias and makes the fish minister to his good 
instead of his harm. When the young man’s father would have 
paid him he says: “I am one of the Seven Spirits which present the 
prayers of the saints and which go in and out before the glory of 
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the Holy One... not of any favor of mine I came, but by the will 
of God I came, wherefore praise Him forever.” 

The staff of Raphael, though merely a pilgrim’s staff, is really 
the sun’s sceptre of rulership. It is the symbol of the spirit force 
of the Lord of the East. Milton called him the “social prince’. All 
through Paradise Lost it is Raphael who talks so kindly and gently 
to Adam and Eve and explains their estate to them. At the same 
time Milton does not lose sight of his majesty and attributes of 
power, hence we get that wondrous description of him in Book Five: 


“Six wings he wore to shade 

His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 

Each shoulder broad came mantling o’er his breast 
With royal ornament: the middle pair 

Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 

And colors dipped in heaven; the third his feet 
Shadows from either heel with feathered mail, 
Sky-tinctured grain. Like Maia’s son he stood 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 
The circuit wide.” 


Raphael has always been loked upon as the guardian of the whole 
of mankind. The people of the Middle Ages said that it was he 
and the angels under him who sang the song to the Shepherds: of 
Peace on earth and good will to men. Longfellow makes Raphael 
say: 


“T am the angel of the Sun 
Whose flaming wheels began to run 
When God’s Almighty breath 
Said to the darkness and the night 
Let there be light and there was light 
I bring the gift of Faith. 


The fourth great angel is Uriel, the light or fire of God. Milton 
calls him the sharpest sighted spirit of all in heaven. He is some- 
times called the Regent of the Sun and is the angel whom John saw 
in the Sun. Astrologers call him the angel of Mars and thus Long: 
fellow puts the following words into his mouth: 
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“T am the minister of Mars 
The strongest star among the stars 
My songs of power prelude 
The march and battle of man’s life 
And for the suffering and the strife 
I give him fortitude.” 

Uriel is the angel of the Lord who appeared to Moses in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of the bush. It was only by means of the 
divine fire that Moses was able to carry out his superhuman task. 
The planet Mars rules over those who are pioneers and who have 
hard battles to fight. Uriel is able to give the enthusiasm and the 
divine uplift that can carry even a physically weak person to victory. 
Uriel in his highest aspect is the pillar of fire that guided the Israei- 
ites across Mount Sinai. He is the Shechinah of the Presence. 

Fire was an attribute of God originally though the modern 
theologians have given it to the devil. The ministers of God have to 
be baptised with the Holy Spirit and with FIRE. Tongue of fire 
were the sign of the presence of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Malachi 
likens God to a refiner’s fire for in the fire of God all that is not 
pure must be burnt away from the soul. When Jesus re-appeared 
to His disciples He had the fire made and the fish laid thereon to 
show that He ever has the fire, the sacrifice and the food for the dis- 
ciples who are ready to follow his path and to feed his sheep. 
Vaughn in his deep mysticism realised this when he says: 

“God’s saints are shining lights: who stays 
Here long must passe 
O’er dark hills, swift streams and steep ways 
As smoothe as glasse ; 
But these all night 
Like candles shed 
Their beams, and light 
Us to our bedd 
These are indeed our Pillar Fires 
Seen as we go; 
They are the cities’ shining spires 
We travel to.” 

Uriel is the angel of the north, the direction of cold, of diffi- 

culty and trials, but if we face the north valiantly we also face the 


great Pole-Star which is symbolic of the unchangeable everlasting 
God. As Dante says: 
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“Then heard I the echoing from choir to choir 
Hosannah to the fixed point.” 

In the Book of Enoch we have another reference to him: “Then 
Uriel showed me twelve gates open for the circuit of the chariots of 
the O in Heaven, from which the rays of the O shoot forth. 

It was Uriel who helped Esdras to recollect the lost Scriptures, 
thus again he connects with the Holy Spirit “who shall teach you all 
things and shall bring all things to your remembrance.” The Early 
Church said it was Uriel who led the disciples to Emmaus which 
means the hot springs and was the place where they again saw 
Jesus. 

The angel of Venus is Anael or Israfel. We all know the beauti- 
ful poem of Edgar Allan Poe on the Angel Israfel: 

“In Heaven dwells a spirit 
Whose heart strings are a lute 
None sing so wildly well 

As the Angel Israfel.” 

It is the strains of this angel and of those under his care that we 
hear in our dreams or in our moments of communion with the un- 
seen world. It is said that at the last day Israfel will sound the 
Resurrection trump and then Michael will call all men to judgment. 
Until then he delights the souls of the blessed with sweet music. 
Anael means the Sweet Song of God and is the spirit of all art, for 
art is beauty and beauty is one of the approaches unto God. We 
have to worship in the beauty of Holiness. So many people forget 
this. 

Both Anael and Israfel are said to greet the souls of heroes and 
sing their praises: “A winged band commanded by Israfel, the angel 
of the Resurrection, came to meet Roland.” 

We must be careful not to confuse Israfel with Azrael who is 
the angel of death. He is the angel who looks after the dying and 
helps them. Walter Besant speaks very beautifully of “those who 
listen in the watches of the night for the wings of Azrael”. Perhaps 
you know the beautiful Dream of Gerontius where the angel tells the 
dying man to be patient and—“TI will come and wake thee on the 
morrow.” We know that to many who are dying it seems as though 
the gates of the next world were opened and they speak of old friends 
as though present and of glorious angels around. Such is the work 
of the angels of Azrael, but it is said that Azrael himself will die 
in the end—after the second trump, which is but another way of 
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stating that eternal truth, “There shall be no more death.” 

The angel Oriphel, whose name means the Hour of God, is 
attached to the planet Saturn though some people give Cassiel. It 
is Saturn who hinders and delays our works until the hour of God 
is ripe. Thus we look upon Oriphiel as an angel to be dreaded and 
feared whereas if we could but trust God to know the times and 
the seasons we should see that Oriphel was as beautiful, perhaps 
more so, than any of the other angels, We see so dimly and im- 
perfectly now that we are continually in fear both of the governor- 
ship of our petty lives and for the guidance of mankind. God has 
great lessons to teach us—sometimes he has to hammer us into 
shape—sometimes He leads us—not the nearest way but by way of 
the wilderness. At the end we are to come into Canaan, the land 
of milk and honey,—the milk of human kindness and the honey which 
is the food of the gods, and what is the food of the Gods but spirit- 
uality ? 

Zacchariel means the Man of God, and is the ambassador of the 
planet Jupiter. When we come under this angel we do not need so 
much the hard lessons that Saturn has to teach. We have become 
more kindly, more generous, more open hearted and so we are more 
able to become leaders of men and more able to help humanity. This 
is what we have to strive after, each one of us to let the spiritual 
child within us grow and so become friends with man and with God. 

There is an Eastern proverb which says “To every Moses there 
is a Pharoah. When Moses was struggling with Pharoah and he 
and the people were delayed, they were under the influence of Saturn. 
When the lessons of Egypt were learnt they then came under the 
influence of Jupiter and were allowed to go on their way. The 
sign of Saturn is the sign of Jupiter reversed. 

Such then according to art and tradition are the names assigned 
to the seven great angels of the planets: 

Gabriel—the Moon. 

Michael— Mercury. 

Raphael—the Sun. 

Uriel—Mars. 

Anael—Venus. 

Orifel—Saturn. 

Zacchariel—Jupiter. 

According to the Kabbalah, they are assigned as follows: 

Tzadkiel—Jupiter. 
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-Samael—Saturn. 
Michael—the Sun. 
Haniel—Mars. 
Raphael—Venus. 
Gabriel— Mercury. 
Sandalphon— Moon. 
The meanings of the names of some of the other great angels 
is very illuminating: 
Ariel—the Lion of God. 
Ramuel—exaltation of God. 
Abdiel—the servant of God. 
Ithuriel—the discoverer of God. 
Zephon—the searcher of secrets. 
Uzziel—the strength of God. 
Azazel—brave in retreat. 
Jophiel—beauty of God. 
Samael—the severity of God. 
Salamiel—acquired of God. 
Zadkiel—righteousness of God. 
Chamuel—the wrath of God. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF INDIAN CULTURES ACCORDING 
TO GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 


BY DR. GEORGE H. DAUGHERTY, JR. 


HILE admitting the basic unity of Indian culture, scientists 

have discovered well defined variations in different parts of 
the country. On the evidence of material culture characteristics and 
archeological finds they have traced a close connection between the 
environment of a given locale and the culture of the indigenous tribes. 
The purpose of the present article is to demonstrate first that there 
are distinct differences in the culture originally found among the 
Indians living in localities of different environment; second, that 
these differences were caused by the environment and reflect it. 
Three of these cultural areas, already mentioned as the Great Lakes 
section of the Eastern Woodland Area, the Plains area, and the 
Southwest area, will be contrasted in the matter of physical environ- 
ment, material culture of resident tribes, and subject matter of 
literary expressions of these tribes. 

Archeological and ethnological research has divided the Ameri- 
can continent into several “culture areas’, or separate geographical 
divisions. In each of these the climate, topography, fauna, and 
flora constitute a distinctive environment. Each of these major en- 
vironmental or cultural areas seem to have produced its own peculiar 
type of culture among the tribes who lived within its limits. Tribes 
who left one area and entered another tended to drop their former 
folk-ways and adopt those prevailing in the new environment. For 
instance the kind of food, the manner of hunting, type of weapons 
or of houses would obviously be determined by available natural re- 
sources. 

The culture map, (reproduced here) of W. H. Holmes, archeolo- 
gist, reveals eleven cultural areas north of Mexico. Clark Wissler, 
ethnologist, has prepared a similar map (also reproduced here) with 
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nine areas. Although the maps agree quite closely, the divisions 
of Wissler are, for literary purposes, more convenient. His decision 
is based on related “material culture” characteristics, such as food, 
shelter, transportation, etc., which are more frequently and plainly 
reflected in songs, speeches, and rituals than the archeological find- 
ings of Holmes. The criteria of the latter include: type of buildings, 
methods of burial, ceramic arts, types of stone and bone weapons 
and other implements, few of which are discriminated with accuracy 
by the Indians in their compositions. 

The problem of dividing the continent into a definite number of 
geographical areas which produced separate types of culture is, for 
several reasons, a difficult one. Although the experts Holmes and 
Wissler agree fairly well in the larger divisions west of the Miss- 
issippi river, they are by no means in accord as to the number of dis- 
tinctive areas in the east and south. The following table indicates 


1The complete topical list of data used by Wissler in characterizing the 
material culture of an area is of sufficient interest to be reproduced here: 

1. Food: a, methods of gathering and producing vegetable foods; b, hunt- 
ing; c, fishing; d, agriculture and domestication; e, methods of cooking; f, 
manufactured foods. (Details of methods and appliances in every case.) 

2. Shelter: details of structure for a, seasonal types; b, permanent types 
and c, temporary shelters. 

3. Transportation: methods and appliances for land and water. 

4. Dress: materials and patterns; sex differences, a, headgear and hair 
dress; b, footgear; c, handgear; d, body costume; e, overcostume. 

5. Pottery: methods of manufacture, forms, uses, colors, technique of dec- 
oration. 

6. Basketry, mats, and bags: materials, kinds of weave, forms, uses, tech- 
nique of color and decoration. 

7. Weaving of twisted elements: materials, methods of twisting thread 
and cord, weaving frames or looms, technique of dyeing and pattern-weaving, 
kinds and uses of products. 

8. Work in skins: a, dressing, methods, and tools; b, tailoring and sewing; 
c, technique of bags and other objects; d, use of rawhide. 

9. Weapons: bows, lances, clubs, knives, shields, armor, fortifications, etc. 

10. Work in wood: a, methods of felling trees, making planks, and all 
reducing processes; b, shaping, bending, and joining; c, drilling, sawing, 
smoothing; d, painting and polishing; e¢, use of fire; f, tools; g, list of objects 
made of wood; h, technique of carving. 

11. Work in stone; processes, forms and uses. 

12. Work in bone, ivory and shell. 

13. Work in metals. 

14. Feather work, quill technique, bead technique, and all special products 
not enumerated above. 

For more complete details see statements by the two leading experts in this 
field: Clark Wissler, “Material Culture Centers of the North American In- 
dians”, Anthropology in North America, pp. 76 ff., especially pp. 77-78; and 
“Correlation Between Archeological and Culture Areas in the American Conti- 
nent”, Holmes Anniversary Volume, Anthropological Essays, Washington, 
1916, pp. 481-490. W. H. Holmes, “Areas of American Culture Character- 
ization” etc., in Anthropology in North America, pp. 42 ff. Otis T. Mason, 
“Environment”, Hodge I, pp. 427-430. 
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Artifact (Archaeological) Areas According to Holmes 
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Material Culture Areas According to Wissler 
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the areas in the east and south. The following table indicates the 
areas selected by Wissler as compared with those of Holmes: 


Areas of Wissler Areas of Holmes. 

1. Eskimo (Arctic Shore- No. X 

land) Area. 
2. Mackenzie Area. Part of No. XI 
3. North Pacific Coast No. IX 

Area 
4. Plateau Area No. VIII 
5. California Area. No. VII 
6. Plains Area No. V 
7. Eastern Woodland Area No. IV and part of No. I 
8. Southwestern Area ING. Val 
9. Southeastern Area. No. II and III, and part 

of- No; I¢ 


Since the purpose of the present discussion is literary, not 
archeological or ethnological, a complete statement regarding en- 
vironment and material culture will not be given here. The latest 
conclusions regarding material culture and environment are, how- 
ever, both interesting and pertinent. 

“The striking agreement between culture and artifact areas 


2See W. H. Holmes, “Areas of American Culture Characterization” etc., 
pp. 42 ff. Clark. Wissler, “Material Culture Centers of the North American 
Indians”, pp. 76 ff ; and “Correlation Between Archeological and Culture Areas 
in the North American Continent”, Holmes Anniversary Volume, Anthropologi- 
ca! Essays, Washington, 1916, pp. 481-490, and Otis T. Mason, “Environment”, 
Hodge I, pp. 427-430. . 

The fairly close correlation between Wissler’s culture-trait map and the 
archeological areas of Holmes has been commented on by the latter. He points 
out that the cultures localized in the areas indidated by Holmes must be 
the original and only ones there, “and that their development has been merely 
an expansion along their original lines.’ Follows a further explanation of the 
differences: “If the Iroquois were withdrawn and placed in the south whence 
they seem to have come recently, the mound peoples of Ohio reinstated, and 
the extinct Florida tribes revived, we should perhaps have a close agreement 
between the two maps.” 

The mound culture north of the Ohio river was probably an intrusion 
from the south. “Thus it seems that the chances favor there having been for a 
long time a tendency toward three culture areas in eastern United States; the 
northern, the southern, and the Gulf Coast.” Most of eastern Canada from the 
point of view of material culture only “was continuous with the Diné area, 
which would bring it into close agreement with Archeological [Holmes] XI. 
.... Thus on both continents there is a very close general agreement between 
the locality occupied by the historic cultures and the archeological areas.” 
—Wissler, “Correlation Between Archeological and Culture Areas in the 
American Continents”, pp. 481-2. 
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cannot be due merely to one being continuous with the other, but 
must signify that cultures were scarcely ever moved out of their 
habitats. Languages seem to have travelled more, but the suggestion 
is that the somatic type was stable, or at least able to submerge all 
intruders. According to this interpretation, cultures, somatic types, 
and to a considerable extent, languages as well, grew up in single 
geographical areas, a condition giving us a kind of accidental correla- 
tion... . What we seem to have is a tendency toward identity within 
each geographical area, strongly marked in the case of culture, far 
less noticed in language but still in evidence.’ 

The stability of certain literary themes within these areas seems 
quite as marked as that of the culture and languages mentioned by 
Wissler. Although there are numerous cases of myths travelling 
from one area to another, the songs and speeches, on the contrary, 
remained quite permanent. 

For the purpose of the present discussion analysis will be made 
of compositions from tribes representing three major areas (accord- 
ing to the map of Wissler) : the Ojibway of the Eastern Woodland 
Area (No. 7), the Siouxans of the Plains Area (No. 6), and the 
Pima of the Southwestern Area (No. 8). The selection of areas was 
in large part determined by the fact that they exhibit very plain con- 
trasts to each other. It is quite possible, even probable that Indian 
literature from all the areas of Wissler would plainly reflect the 
distinguishing characteristics of the environment in which it was pro- 
duced. The space required in presenting selections from each of these 
areas would, however, far exceed the limits of this discussion. In 
any case, the areas mentioned afford for comparison a wide variety 
of culture types and levels, and also of compositions. It is believed 
that the evidence utilized here will be sufficient to prove several im- 
portant points: the subjects of Indian thought and speech were in- 
variably taken from the immediate environment; these subjects 
changed or were modified largely to reflect a new environment ; tradi- 
tions reflecting a former environment, though lingering for a time, 
finally became archaic and were forgotten; environment, material 
culture (the physical occupations and artifacts of the Indian), 
literary composition, are all closely related. 

The territory occupied by the famous Ojibway tribe comprises a 
large part of the entire Upper Mississippi and Lakes Area (Wissler). 


3Wissler, “Correlation Between Archeological and Culture Areas”, pp. 
487-8. 
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According to tradition the Ojibways, an Algonquian tribe, migrated 
westward from some point on the Atlantic seaboard near the Gulf of 
the St. Lawrence River. Their route lay along the St. Lawrence 
River, Lake Huron, to Fond du Lac on Lake Superior. It is re- 
ported that after a protracted stay at the falls of Sault Ste. Marie 
they separated from the Ottaways and Pottawatumees there, and 
separated into two large divisions. One of these occupied the country 
about the northern shore of Lake Superior, while the others went 
to the South. By dint of continuous fighting with the resident Sioux 
and other tribes they managed to spread out over an area including 
“all that portion of the state of Michigan lying north of Green Bay 
and west of the Straits of Michimilimackinac, bordering on Lake 
Superior, the northern half of Wisconsin, and the northeastern half 
of Minnesota..... Besides this they occupied the country lying from 
the Lake of the Woods, over the entire north coast of Lake Superior, 
to the Falls of St. Mary’s and extending even east of this point into 
Upper Canada. They literally girdled the great “Father of Lakes”. 
.... They occupied, through conquest in war against the Dakotas, 
all those numerous lakes from which the Mississippi and the Red 
River of the North derive their sources.”4 They constituted one of 
the largest single tribes in North America; as late as 1905 their total 
strength was between 30,000 and 32,000. Earlier estimates varied 
somewhat, but were generally less than this number.® 

The Ojibway territory was mostly forest and lake country. War- 
ren, writing in 1850, describes it in poetic style. “The Ojibways 
reside almost exclusively in a wooded country; their lands are 
covered with deep and interminable forests, abounding in beautiful 
lakes and murmuring streams, whose banks are edged with trees of 
the sweet maple, the useful birch, the tall pine, fir balsam, cedar, 


spruce. ... In many of these lakes which lie clustered together 
within an area of several hundred miles the wild rice grows in large 
quantities . . . . affording the Indian an important staple of ex- 


istence.* Warren mentions Prairie Rice Lake, forty miles north of 
the lower rapids on Chippewa River, as typical Ojibway camping 
ground. “The lake being miry-bottomed, and shallow, is almost 
entirely covered with wild rice, .... so thick and luxuriant... . 
that the Indians are often obliged to cut passage ways through it for 


their bark canoes. From the manner in which they gather the rice, 


*Warren, History of the Ojibways, pp. 37-8, and pp. 76 ff. 
®Hodge I, “Chippewa”, pp. 279-80. on 
®Warren, op. cit., pp. 175-6. 
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and the quantity which a family generally collects during the harvest- 
ing season, this lake alone would support a body of two thousand In- 
danse. <9. The country surrounding the lake is sparsely covered 
with pine trees, through which fires appear to have occasionally run, 
burning the smaller trees and thickets, and giving the country a 
prairie like appearance... .’”7 

In this territory of woods and lakes, they led a semi-hunting, 
semi-agricultural existence, depending on game, wild fowl, fish, and 
wild rice for subsistence. They were also engaged in bitter warfare 
with the Iroquois, who attempted to invade them from the east, and 
with the Sioux, their ancient enemies, whom they actually ousted 
from the country to the west.® 

The annual program of this tribe demanded that the spring and 
summer, when hunting was poor and the leaves afforded good pro- 
tection, be seasons of regular hostilities. The scattered bands be- 
ing united into larger settlements, the men spent their time in cere- 
monial dancing, raiding Siouan enemies, and other festivities. The 
women, “usual drudges of the wild and lordly red hunters”, as 
Warren says, also enjoyed themselves “in making their lodge cover- 
ings and mats for use during the coming winter, and in picking and 
drying berries”.*° At this time, too, all those who had lost relatives 
at the hands of the Sioux held intensive mourning celebrations, with 
the view of inciting themselves to revenge. 

In the autumn, after the wild rice had been gathered and stored 
(mostly by the women), the bands moved in a body to a designated 
rendez-vous “to search for meat on the dangerous hunting grounds 
of their enemies. .... Long Prairie... . was at this time the favorite 
resort of these bands of the Dakota tribes now known as the Warpe- 
ton and Sisseton. It was in the forests surrounding this isolated 
prairie, that herds of the buffalo and elk took shelter from the bleak 
cold winds which at this season of the year blew over the vast 
western prairies where they were accustomed to feed in summer ; 
and here the Dakotas in concentrated camps of over a hundred 
lodges, followed them to their haunts ; and while they preyed on them 
towards the west, the guns of the Ojibways were often heard doing 
likewise towards the east. The hunters of the two hostile camps 


7Warren, op. cit., pp. 308-11. 

8Hoffman, “The Medewiwin”, 7th Annual Report B. A. E., p. 149. Warren 
op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

9Warren, op. cit., pp. 38, 163 ff., etc. 

10Warren, History of the Ojibways, p. 265. 
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prowled after their game, “in fear and trembling”, and chance en- 
counters of Ojibways and Sioux resulted in frequent forays and 
assassinations." 

Scattered over a region 1000 miles wide from east to west, the 
Ojibway were divided into a large number of villages, bands, and 
local divisions. These (roughly) territorial bands were grouped 
into ten larger divisions or sub-tribes within areas. These in turn 
were organized into five major fraternities. Inside the ten sub- 
divisions were numerous gentes (with representatives in most, or 
all local bands). Each of the gentes was named for an animal totem: 
Crane, Catfish, Loon, Bear, Marten, Reindeer, Wolf, Pike, Lynx, 
Eagle, Rattlesnake, Moose, Gull, Hawk, etc. The members of the 
gens, theoretically at least, possessed certain of the characteristics of 
the animal, their totem. The chief of these were the Crane, Catfish, 
Bear, Marten, Wolf, and Loon families, who composed eight-tenths 
of the tribe.12. The interior cohesion of the whole tribe was very 
loose; concerted action of any sort being only temporary in time of 
war. 

After a long series of wars with the Dakotas and with the British, 
the Ojibway finally ceded most of their valuable forest and mine 
lands to the Government. They are now on reservation in Minne- 
ssota and Michigan and Wisconsin to the number of nearly 18,000. 
Nearly 15,000 are also on reservation in Canada.*8 

Very striking reflections of the natural environment are seen in 
the council speeches of the Ojibway as reported by William Warren 
and, more recently, by Mr. Lew Sarett.** 

Warren reports that he assisted at an Ojibway ceremony in which 
a sea shell figured prominently. On asking the meaning of this he 
received the following reply from an old medicine man. 

“While our forefathers were living on the great salt water toward 
the rising sun, the great Megis (sea shell) showed itself above the 
surface of the water, and the rays of the sun were reflected for a 
long time from its glossy back. It gave warmth and light to the 
An-ish-in-aub-ag (red race). All at once it sank into the deep, and 

11Warren, op. cit., pp. 270 ff., and 127. 

12Warren, op. cit., pp. 29-50. 

13Fodge, I, “Chippewa”, pp. 279-280. 

_ 74Mr. Lew Sarett, of Northwestern University, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Warren’s successors in the study of Indian, particularly Ojibway, 
lore. He is the author of two gollections of verse, Many, Many Moons and 


The Box of God. These are notable for being accurate and at the same time 
poetic transcriptions of Indian thought. 
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for a time our ancestors were not blessed with its light. It rose to 
the surface and appeared again on the great river which drains the 
waters of the Great Lakes, and again for a long time it gave life 
to our forefathers and reflected the rays of the sun. Again it dis- 
appeared from sight and it rose not, till it appeared to the eyes of 
the An-ish-in-aub-ag on the shores of the first great lake. Again 
it sank from sight, and death daily visited the wigwams of our fore- 
fathers, till it showed its back, and reflected the sun once more at 
Bow-e-ting (Sault Ste. Marie). Here it remained for a long time, 
but once more, and for the last time it disappeared, and the An-ish- 
in-aub-ag was left in darkness and misery, till it floated and once 
more showed its bright back at Mo-ning-wun-a-kaw-ing (La Pointe 
Island), where it has ever since reflected back the rays of the sun, 
and blessed our ancestors with life, light, and wisdom. Its rays 
reach the remotest village of the Ojibway.” 

On being quizzed further the old man explained that the shell 
symbolized the Me-da-we religion, or grand medicine ritual of the 
tribe. The appearance of the shell indicated the places where the 
medicine lodge had to be erected on the migration westward. The 
story undoubtedly has a deeper significance than this. It seems logi- 
cal that the tribe once lived on the Atlantic coast.15 In such a case, 
shellfish formed an important article of diet and were symbolic of 
all things most vital to the tribe.*® 

This speech shows plainly the effect on the Indian mind of those 
things most essential to his life. The wandering Ojibway deified the 
sea shell from which he derived his food; and imbued it with the 
magic properties with which all nature was (to him) endowed. The 
legend then became confused with religious rites in a fashion similar 
to that of the White Thanksgiving and Christmas beliefs and ritu- 
als. An inland tribe could never have originated this legend. 

According to the “culture area” theories of Wissler and Holmes, 
a certain type of culture is indigenous to a given locale, and tends 
to impress itself upon newcomers there. The ritual and legend of the 
shell was therefore a last vestige of a former culture, carried over 
into the new area, and was fast being forgotten. According to 
Warren’s account the speech of the ancient shaman was full of 


15Warren estimates that the migration probably began shortly after the 
year 1300, and lasted for 200 years. See History of the O;ibways, pp. 88 ff. 

16See N. C. Nelson, “Wixi of the the Shellmound People”, American In- 
dian Life, pp. 273-287, and Edward Sapir, “Sayach’apis, a Nootka Trader”, 
Ibid., pp. 297-323, especially pp. 302 ff., on importance of sea food to coast 
tribes. 
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archaic and obscure phrases, impossible to translate literally. An- 
other and doubtless later version of the legend substitutes for the 
shell the otter, an animal indigenous to the newer environment of 
the lake country. 

Conclusive proof of the tendency of the literary culture'of the 
Indians to accord with other phases of their culture is seen in the 
sacred objects of the Omaha “tent of war’. These objects, among 
them a sacred shell and a cedar pole, were carefully wrapped up and 
preserved by the ancient medicine men. The Omaha, a Missouri 
plains tribe, were supposed remotely to have migrated from some 
point far in the east. The traditions concerning the sacred objects 
were forgotten even by the ancient keepers, though the articles them- 
selves were still blindly revered. Concerning the “sacred shell” Miss 
Fletcher, an authority on the Omaha tribe, remarks: “Shells were 
formerly used to carry coals of fire. In ancient ceremonies in which 
this shell had a part, it may have served such purpose actually or 
symbolically. That it was connected with fire seems probable from 
the superstition that it would cause great heat if it ever touched the 
cround. ee In the account of the shell society [a tribal fraternity] 
it will be seen that the shell was connected with death and the con- 
tinuation of life after death, as well as with water and the begin~ 
nings of life. Osage myths associate the shell with the introduction 
of life on the earth. 

If additional light is ever thrown on this Sacred Shell of the 
Omaha tribe it will probably be the result of study of some cognate 
tribe which may have preserved some tradition of a ceremony in 
which a shell of this kind was used..7 To the present writer it 
seems quite likely that the Ojibway tradition is the explanation 
sought by Miss Fletcher. Both cases are illustrations of the analo- 
gous development and changes of material culture and literature. 
Thus the Indian, like the white man, tended to forget the old gods 
and the old myths as the conditions of his life changed. 

A council talk by a speaker of the Ojibway Crane clan corrobo- 
rates the evidence of the first speech. In answer to a vainglorious 
harangue claiming first place for the Loon family, the head chief of 
the Cranes, one Tug-waug-aun-ay, arose. Said he: “The Great 
Spirit once made a bird, and he sent it from the skies to make its 
abode on earth. The bird came, and when it reached half way down, 
among the clouds, it sent forth a loud and far sounding cry, which 


7Fletcher, “The Omaha Tribe”, 27th Rep. B. A. E., I, pp. 452-457. 
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was heard by all who resided on earth, and even by the spirits who 
make their abode within its bosom. When the bird reached within 
sight of the earth, it circled slowly above the great Fresh Water 
Lakes, and again uttered its echoing cry. Nearer and nearer it 
circled, looking for a resting place, till it lit on a hill overlooking 
Beweting (Sault Ste. Marie); here it chose its first resting place, 
pleased with the numerous white fish that glanced and swam in the 
clear waters and sparkling foam of the rapids. Satisfied with its 
chosen seat, again the bird sent forth its loud but solitary cry; and 
the No-kaig (Bear clan), A-waus-e-wug (Catfish), Ah-auh-wauk-ug 
(Loon), and Mous-o-neeg (Moose and Marten clan), gathered at 
his call. A large town was soon congregated, and the bird whom 
the Great Spirit sent presided over all. 

Once again it took its flight, and the bird flew slowly over the 
waters of Lake Superior. Pleased with the sand point of Shaugh- 
ah-waum-ik-ong, it circled over it, and viewed the numerous fish as 
they swam about in the clear depths of the Great Lake. It lit on 
Shaugh-ah-waum-ik-ong, and from thence again uttered its solitary 
cry. A voice came from the calm bosom of the Lake, in answer: 
the bird pleased with the musical sound of the voice, again sent forth 
its cry, and the answering bird made its appearance in the wampum- 
breasted Ah-auk-wauk (Loon). The bird spoke to it in a gentle 
tone, “Is it thou that gives answer to my cry?’ The Loon answered, 
“Tt is I.” The bird then said to him, “Thy voice is music—it is 
melody—it sounds sweet in my ear, from henceforth I appoint thee 
to answer my voice in Council’.” 

“Thus,” continued the chief, ‘the Loon became the first in coun- 
cil, but he who made him chief was the Bus-in-aus-e (Echo Maker), 
GEderationt .. 82s 

The old man took his seat in silence, and not a chief in that 
stricken and listening crowd arose to gainsay his words. All un- 
derstood the allegory perfectly well, and as the curling smoke of 
their pipes arose from the lips and nostrils of the quiet listeners 
there ascended with it the universal whisper, “It is true; it is true.” 

As an explanation of the figure in the above allegory, we will add 
that the Crane, . . . . is the totem of a large section of the tribe. 
The bird loves to soar among the clouds, and its cry can be heard 
when flying above, beyond the orbit of human vision. From this “far 
sounding cry” the family who claim it as their totem derive their 
generic name of Bus-in-aus-e-wug (Echo Makers). This family 
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claim, by this allegory, to have been the first discoverers and 
pioneer settlers of Sault Ste. Marie, and again at Pt. Shaug-ah- 
waum-ik-ong.”!® In both the above speeches are evident the imag- 
inative and mystical qualities of all tribes in the semi-nomad-hunter 
stage of culture. The contrast between this and the far more 
matter of fact council rites of the Iroquois is very striking. One 
wonders how much validity the astute Iroquois politicians would 
have accorded such an argument. 

In these and all other translations recorded by Warren, we trace 
very plainly his own florid style of writing. In fact he does not 
claim to translate literally; but only to reproduce essential ideas. 
Therefore he makes his Ojibways a trifle too polished for the days 
before Haskell Institute. 

The following speech, quoted from Many, Many Moons, is perhaps 
a more faithful illustration of Indian style—at least at the present 
day. Yet one can trace a generic likeness, especially in the references 
to animals and in the Indian mode of reasoning from analogy. 


“TITTLE-CARIBOU MAKES ‘BIG TALK’ 


Boo-zhoo! Boo-zhoo! 

Me, Ah-deek-koons, I mak-um big talk. 
Me, ol’ man; I’m got-um sick on knee 
In rainy wedder w’en I’m walk. Ugh! 
Me, lak moose wi’at’s ol’, 

I’m drop-um plenty toot’! 

Yet Iam big man! Ho! 

An’ J am talk-um big! Ho! 


(Hi-yee! Blow lak moose, ol’ man! 
Ho! Ho! 


Hi-yi! Little-Caribou him talk 
Lak O-mah-kah-kee, dose Bullfrog: 
Big mout’, big belly, 

No can fight!) 


Ugh! Close mout’, young crazy buck! 
You stop-um council-talk, 
You go ’way council ! 


18Warren, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 
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Sit wit’ squaw! 

You lak little poh-toong, 

Lak pollywog tad-pole: 

No can jump-um 

Over little piece mud; 

Can only shake-um tail 

Lak crazy-dam-fool! .. . 

Keetch-ie O-gi-ma long tam’ ago 
Was say in Pine Point Treaty: 

All de ’Cheebway should be farmer ; 
All will get from Washin’ton gov-ment 
Good allotment farm land, 

One hondred-sixty acre each.’”’ Ho! 
Ho! Eenzhun scratch-um treaty! 
Stick-um t’umb on treaty! 


W’at’s come treaty? Hah? 

Eenzhun got-um hondred-sixty acre, 

But got-um too much little pieces,— 
Pieces scattered over lake 

Lak leaves she’s blow by wind. 

In tam’rack swamp by Moose Tail Bay 

He got-um forty acre piece. 

Ten mile away, on Lake of Cut-Foot Sioux, 
In mush-kaig an’ in rice-field, 

He got-um forty acre more, 

On Bowstring Lake, she’s t’orty-mile away, 
In sand and pickerel weed, 

He got-um forty acre more. 

Hondred mile away, on Lac La Croix, 
W’ere lumberman is mak’ big dam 

For drive-um log,—an’ back-um up water 
All over Eenzhun allotment land,— 

He got-um forty acre more,—all under lake! 
How can Eenzhun be good farmer! Ugh? 
He’s gotum land all over lake! 

He’s got-um land all under lake! 

For Eenzhun be good farmer 


Eenzhun should be good for walking under water! 
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Should be plow hees land wit’ clam-drag! 
Should be gadder potato crops wit’ fish-net! 
For Eenzhun be good farmer 

Eenzhun should be fish! 

Ugh! 

I have said it! 


(Hol Ho! Ho! 
Hi! Hi! Plenty-big talk! 
How!)”° 


The songs of the Ojibway also reflect individualities of their 
natural environment. Miss Densmore, leading expert on Ojibway 
music, has classified 248 songs according to subject matter. Of these 
one third contain mention of some manifestation of nature. Her 
table and comment follow. 

Number __ Percentage 


Songs mentioning animals .......... 30 36 
Songs mentioning birds. «surat 71 21 
Songs mentioning thejsky —//o8 scr iy ZI 
Songs mentioning water... sins Hac 11 13 
Songs “mentioning clouds) .ce.4. 23. 4 4.5 
Songs mentioning the wind ........ + 4.5 


“ce 


. The animals mentioned in the songs are the otter, beaver, 
weasel, marten, crawfish, large bear, fox, deer, and dog; 
The birds mentioned are the crow, loon, owl, raven, plover, eagle, 
“thunder bird’, and “water birds”. Reference to water occurs prin- 
cipally in songs of the Midewiwin, the emblem of that organization 
being a shell, and all its traditions being associated with water and 
with aquatic animals.” The rarity of songs of the horse or buffalo, 
reflecting contact with plains culture, is notable.?° 

In discovering the reflection of environment in the utterances of 
the Indians it is important to quote songs in which there is specific 
reference to the above mentioned subjects. Attention is called to the 
fact that the actual subject of the song may not be the animal or 
other manifestation of nature which is mentioned. In a later chapter 
(X) further compositions will be analyzed for their motivation (i. e., 
prime subject matter). In the present instance this is secondary to 


19Sarett, Many, Many Moons, pp. 59-61. 
2°Densmore, Chippewa Music, I, pp. 16-17. 
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the reflection of environment, whether it be incidental or otherwise. 


SONGS MENTIONING ANIMALS 
“The big bear 
To his lodge 
I go often.”?? 


“Turtle 
I am sitting with him.”?? 
* > > 


SONGS MENTIONING BIRDS 
“A loon 
I thought it was 
But it was 
My love’s 
Splashing oar.”?8 
ok * * 
“Little plover, it is said, 
has walked by.’’4 
* OK >k 
SONGS MENTIONING THE SKY 
“Tt will resound finely 
the sky 
when I come making a noise.’ 


* OK Ok 


“As the wind is carrying me 


around the sky.’’?¢ 
sh Mage 


SONGS MENTIONING WATER 
“Across the river 
they speak of me as being. 


IIO7 

21Densmore, Chippewa Music, I, p. 121. The above is the song of a medi- 
cine man. “Before beginning this song Main’ans said, ‘In my dream I went 
to the big bear’s lodge and he told me what to do. ... This is what I say in 
this song which I made up myself. Every dza’sakid [medicine man] has his 
own animal which he sees in a dream and he learns from this animal what he 
shall do for the sick person’.” pp. 121-2. 

22Tbid., p. 262. This is a dream song, referring to a magic “totem” animal. 

283Densmore, Chippewa Music, I, p. 150. Obviously this is a love song. 

24Chippewa Music, I, p. 295. 

25I bid, p. 270. 

26Jbid., p. 263. 

27Tbid., p. 81. 
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“A bubbling spring 


Comes from the hard ground.’’* 


* *K x 


SONGS MENTIONING CLOUDS 
“Great heaps 
of clouds 
in the direction I am looking.’’** 


* kK Ox 


“The shifting 
Clouds.’’*° 
kK 2k ok 
SONGS MENTIONING THE WIND 
“One 
wind 
Teamemaster ofut/** 
* * * 

In concluding this discussion of the songs of the Ojibway it is 
impossible not to mention their curious “symbols of songs which 
never were sung.’ These symbols take the form of poles which are 
erected with banners or frames with pieces of cloth bearing “strange 
figures outlined in red and blue. . . . Symbols of the sun, moon, 
and stars are easily recognized and there are also crude drawings 
of birds. High up on many of the poles are tied bunches of rags 
that flutter in the breeze and suggest mystery.” These painted 
symbols represent dreams which have never been fulfilled. To this 
day the young men of the tribe go away to fast and receive inspira- 
tion from the supernatural powers. If during such a vigil a dream 
comes, and is not fulfilled, the man erects a pole bearing the symbols 
of the song which he heard in his dream but never had the oppor- 
tunity to sing. “Such a man was supposed to have special power 
to cure the sick. . . . In the springtime the owner of a pole fre- 
quently takes it down, lays it on the ground, and makes a feast. 
He asks his friends to come and ‘preaches about the pole’. If some 
one ‘wishes to secure life’, he brings one of his garments with to- 
bacco folded in it and ties the garment around the pole. In the 

28Chippewa Music, I, p. 41. 

*°Chippewa Music, Il, p. 273. 


2°Chippewa Music, I, p. 145. 
Chippewa Music, Il, p. 271. 
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autumn a similar feast is often held, but the frozen state of the 
ground makes it impossible to take down the pole. 

- . His is the monotonous life of a reservation Indian who 
can not fully adapt himself to the white man’s way, yet beneath it is 
the memory of a dream and above it is the symbol of a song that 


never was sung.’’*? 
32Densmore, Chippewa Music, U, pp. 247-50. 


THE MEANING OF LIFE 
BY PROF. J. K. MAJUMDAR, M. A., PH. D. 


GREAT deal of ambiguity attaches to the question as to the 
A meaning of the term ‘life’. The term “life” has usually been 
confined to biological phenomena; “the initial question of Biol- 
ogy”, we are told, “is the nature and characteristics of living mat- 
ter—the determination of that wherein ‘livingness’ consists.” The 
term “life” has been taken to be the characteristic quality which is 
common to plants, animals and man and which distinguishes theni 
from all other things in nature. “Life”, Prof. J. A. Thomson 
warns us, is distinctively a biological concept and there is always a 
risk in transferring it to other fields.? In its widest sense, “life” mav 
be defined from the biological point of view as the manifestation of 
action and reaction between organism and environment. Or, as 
Spencer puts it: “Life is the continuous adjustment of internal re- 
lations to external relations.” But this definition, Spencer thinks, 
is abstract and to employ its more concrete equivalent we should 
do well “to consider the internal relations as ‘definite combinations 
of simultaneous and successive changes’; the external relations as 
‘co-existences and sequences’; and the connection between them as 
a correspondence.’* Even so the definition, Spencer adds, is one- 
sided, inasmuch as it recognizes only the form and not the body of 
our conception of life.. “That which gives the substance of our 
idea of life is,” he says, “a certain unspecified principle of activity. 
The dynamic element in life is its essential element.”* And this 
dynamic element or principle of activity is, he maintains, unknown 
and unknowable. What we are concerned with in science is alone 


re 1J. Y. Simpson, “Biology”, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. lbp. 


2“Life and Death”, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. V1 
3Principles of Biology, Vol I, p. aes g n SAN O LB RR ised 
4Ibid., p. 114. 
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the phenomena of life which are accessible to our investigations, 
and this surface knowledge holds good within its own domain. Thus, 
he argues, “The statement that the continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations constitutes Life as cognizable by us, 
is not invalidated by the admission that the reality in which these 
relations inhere is incognizable.”® Hence, for the purposes of 
science, the above definition will suffice for our purpose, but he in- 
sists that even so considered the definition should not include the 
various abnormal manifestations, which do not properly come under 
the term “life”, though we may safely accept it as covering the 
normal manifestations. 

The “dynamic element”, which is thus claimed by Spencer as 
forming the essence of our conception of life, has perhaps found 
explicit recognition in the writings of the Vitalists. They contend 
that mechanical or physico-chemical concepts do not suffice for the 
treatment of biological facts. Driesch, for example, postulates a 
non-perceptual “vital agency”, or, as he calls it, “entelechy”, which 
is associated with the organisms as distinct from what he regards as 
non-living things. This “entelechy” directs the physico-chemical 
processes in certain cases, so that their results are different from 
what they would have been apart from its intervention. This postu- 
lated entelechy is “not a new elemental consequence of some con- 
stellation’”’, but it is supposed to be a genuine agent “at work’. In 
Driesch’s view the “entelechy” is non-spatial in nature, autonomous 
and without any seat or localization. It is immaterial and not 
physical energy. Its function is to suspend and to set free, in a 
regulatory manner, pre-existing faculties of inorganic inter-action. 

Dr. J. C. Bose, the great Indian scientist, is decisive in his re- 
jection of the theory of vitalism. A stimulus produces a certain 
excitatory change in living substances and the excitation thus pro- 
duced may express itself in either of the two forms of mechanical 
or electrical response. In mechanical response the excitation pro- 
duced expresses itself in a visible change of form as seen in muscle, 
while in electrical response it expresses itself in certain electrical 
changes, and not in any visible alteration, as in nerve or retina, and 
while the mechanical mode of response is limited in its application, 
the electrical form is universal. Bose further contends that the 
mechanical and electrical modes of response are practically identical 
in character, and that not only can the electrical mode of response 


5Ibid., p. 123. 
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take the place of the mechanical one, but that the former has this 
advantage that it is applicable where the latter cannot be used. Now, 
this irritability or responsiveness of the tissue, either in its mechani- 
cal or electrical form, was supposed to depend on its physiological 
activity, seeing that under certain conditions it could be converted 
from a responsive to an irresponsive state, either temporarily, as 
by anaesthetics, or permanently, as by poisons. From these facts 
that a living tissue gives response, while a tissue that has been killed 
does not, it was concluded that the phenomenon of response is 
characteristic of a living organism. And, Bose thinks, from a con- 
fusion of “dead” things with inanimate matter, it has been supposed 
that inanimate matter must be irresponsive or incapable of being 
excited by stimulation. “In irritability”, writes Dr. Verworn, “there 
exists a phenomenon which, as was believed, distinguished all organ- 
isms from lifeless bodies, and appeared to mock at a physico-chemi- 
cal explanation. The unexplained conception of irritability, there- 


fore, . . . . became the starting-point of vitalism or the doctrine 
of vital force, which in its most complete form asserted a distinct 
dualism of living and lifeless nature... ... The vitalists soon laid 


aside more or less completely mechanical and chemical explanations 
of vital phenomena, and introduced, as an explanatory principle, an 
all-controlling, unknown and inscrutable force hyperméchanique. 
While chemical and physical forces are responsible for all phe- 
nomena in lifeless bodies, in living organisms this special force in- 
‘duces and rules all vital actions.© In opposition to the vitalists’ 
assumption of the super-physical character of response Dr. Bose 
urges that the necessity for maintaining such a dualism in nature 
must, on theoretical grounds, fall to the ground if it can be shown 
that similar effects obtain amongst inorganic substances also, and he 
claims to have shown that not only the fact of response, but all those 
modifications in response which occur under various conditions take 
place alike in metals, plants and animal tissues. As a ground of his 
contention, Dr. Bose parallelises these phenomena as exhibited in 
the three classes of substances. He maintains that in a living animal 
tissue under stimulation the wave of molecular disturbance is ac- 
companied by a wave of electrical disturbance. This characteristic 
of exhibiting electrical response under stimulation on the part of 
animal tissues is, he contends, not confined to it alone, but extends 
to vegetable tissues in a like manner. In these cases Dr. Bosé 


SGeneral Physiology, p. 18. 
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claims to have shown that the same electrical variations as in nerve 
and muscle are obtained. If we pass to inorganic substances, and 
use experimental arrangements similar to those used in the case 
of animal and vegetable tissues, we find the same electrical responses 
evoked in metals under stimulation.’?. To establish this contention 
Dr. Bose tries to show experimentally the similarity, nay the essen- 
tial identity, between some of the phenomena and their modifications, 
which are connected with their responsive character, in all cases, 
animal, vegetable and metal. This is corroborated in the cases of 
negative variation, relation between stimulus and response, effect of 
superposition, uniform responses, fatigue, staircase effect, in- 
creased response after continuous stimulation, modified response, 
diphasic variation, effect of temperature, effect of chemical reagents, 
erc* 

As a conclusion drawn from the above considerations, Dr. Bose 
observes: “Living response in all its diverse manifestations is found 
to be only a repetition of response seen in the inorganic. There is 
in it no element of mystery or caprice, such as we must admit to be 
applied in the assumption of a hypermechanical vital force, acting in 
contradiction or defiance of those physical laws that govern the 
world of matter. Nowhere in the entire range of these response- 
phenomena—inclusive as that is of metals, plants and animals—do 
we detect any breach of continuity... . . The study of processes 
apparently so complex as those of irritability . . . . must be faced, 
and their investigation patiently pursued, without the postulation of 
special forces whose convenient property is to meet all emergencies 
in virtue of their vagueness. . . . . Amongst the phenomena of re- 
sponse there is no necessity for the assumption of vital force. They 
are, on the contrary, physico-chemical phenomena, susceptible of a 
physical inquiry as definite as any other in inorganic regions.™ 

“Trritability” is considered by Bose to be due ultimately to 
“molecular responsiveness”, and excitatory response to be “brought 
about by the molecular derangement consequent on stimulus, with 
the subsequent self-recovery,”’*®” and he insists that similar excitatory 
response is given even by inorganic matter under stimulation. 
“Trritability or molecular responsiveness, therefore,’ observes Dr. 


7For an account of the experiments, see J. C. Rose, Response in the Living 
and Non-Living, Longmans Green & Co. 
oe 


id. 
8*Jbid., pp. 189-190. 
8>See Plant Response, Longmans, Green & Co., p. 741. ie tee se 
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Bose, “must be regarded not as characteristic of organic substances 
alone, but as the universal property of matter. In the case of what 
is commonly known as the living, we have merely higher complexi- 
ties, with greater instabilities, of molecular structure. External 
stimulus is here liable to induce greater derangement, and the ir- 
reversible molecular change known as death takes place the more 
easily, the more highly organized the complexes may Devine In 
studying the responsive phenomena of living organisms, therefore, 
we must fix our attention on their molecular aspect, and try to 
follow out the physico-chemical changes which are consequent on 
the molecular derangement induced by stimulus.’”® 

So far as physical science goes, I think Bose has perhaps sufficient 
justification in resisting the vitalists’ conception of life, which seems 
to be one-sided and insufficient.1? The vitalists’ notion of an 
“entelechy” as solely thwarting or holding in abeyance the so-called 
mechanical processes of the organism, as if the mechanical processes 
were simply blind and entirely at the mercy of the entelechy, seems 
to be contrary to ascertained fact, and from the point of view of 
science it can hardly be sustained. In an essay on “Life and Vital 
Energy” which forms the introduction to Rudolph Wagner’s 
Handworterbuch der Physiology, Lotze long ago contended for what 
is called the mechanical view to a place in the science of physiology. 
In criticising the theory of vitalism as a scientific principle or doc- 


9Tbid., p. 741. 

10Recent scientific researches in biology and physiology confirm in essence 
the contention that a physico-chemical explanation of vital facts holds good 
so far as science is concerned; e. g., Dr. J. S. Haldane holds that a “mechanistic 
theory of life” is correct so far as it goes, and that the two great physical laws 
of the conservation of matter and of energy can be justifiably extended to all 
living organisms, including human beings. Or, in other words, scientifically 
regarded, however complex the changes involved in organic activity may be, 
they are, at any rate, changes in a material system. Hence, in a sense, biology 
may be regarded as the physics and chemistry of organisms, i. e., vital or or- 
ganic changes are physico-chemical changes. Thus among the biologists and 
physiologists the prevailing opinion is growing in favour of the mechanistic 
theory as supplying a clear working hypothesis without the postulation of a 
vital force. (See Mechanism, Life and Personality, Lec. I.) In the same 
strain Prof. R. F. A. Hoernlé, Dr. J. Johnstone, L. J. Henderson, etc., hold 
that so far as science is concerned the mechanistic theory of life obtains equally 
in both the domains of the so-called “organic” and “inorganic”. In Dr. John- 
stone’s view, as science is concerned only with the description of “giveness”, 
and a “‘givenness” is but one, though we arbitrarily divide it into two domains 
of the organic and inorganic, there can only be one way of describing it and 
that way is the mechanistic one. (See Philasophy and Biology, Intro.)  Simi- 
larly, Prof. Hoernlé maintains that if we abstract from a scientific description 
of the phenomena of life its teleological character, then what are called “organ- 
ism” and “machine” both alike can be analysed and their changes described in 
physico-chemical terms. (Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, Chap. VI.) 
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trine, Lotze’s main contention is that however peculiar, what the 
vitalists call, the principle of Life may be in itself, it can never be 
free from interaction with that same matter which is known to us 
to be subject to physical laws of its own, and that the conclusion 
which the facts suggest is that the phenomena of Life arise out of 
a special combination of material elements, no one of which has any 
claim to be called exclusively or pre-eminently the principle of life. 
But in Lotze’s view the mechanical view, though true, can in no 
sense be regarded as final.‘ I shall, however, try to show that the 
theory of vitalism has perhaps some value from the point of view of 
philosophy. No doubt, the definition of life offered by Spencer as 
the “adjustment of internal relations to external relations” is only a 
formal one, 1. e., it describes only the occurrences that take place be- 
tween the organism and the environment, but that which Spencer 
called the material aspect of the conception of life and which he 
perhaps rightly thought to form the essential feature of the con- 
ception, lies in the principle of activity of which these occurrences 
are manifestations. It is with the occurrences that science may be 
said to be concerned, and philosophy with the active principle, and 
Dr. Bose is considering the matter from the scientific point of view. 
His view of life as consisting in “response to stimulus” may be said 
to correspond in certain respects to the formal definition of life 
given by Spencer. According to Dr. Bose, as we have seen, the re- 
sponsive action, or, as he calls it, “irritability”, is “ultimately due to 
molecular responsiveness and excitatory response is brought about by 
the molecular derangement consequent on stimulus with the sub- 
sequent self recovery.” Or, in Spencer’s words, it may perhaps 
be said that the internal relations are adjusted to external relations 
in an act of response. But so far only is there agreement. The 
intimate connection, nay the essential identity, between physical and 
physiological phenomena of response which Bose has attempted to 
prove, and in which he finds the strongest ground for attributing 
life to the so-called “inorganic”, would find no support from Spencer 
and the physiologists who adhere to the division of nature into “‘or- 
ganic” and inorganic.” 

This, however, is but one side of the story. The other side con- 


11Lotze’s contention is now upheld by Dr. J. S. Haldane, Prof. R. F. A. 
Hoernlé, Dr. J. Johnstone, L. J. Henderson, etc., who, though advocating a 
universal maintenance of the mechanistic theory of life so far as scientific 
description is concerned, do not regard it as, in any way, the final, nay it 1s. 
according to them. wholly insufficient and erroneous as a final explanation of 
the phenomena of life. ; 
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sists in trying to discern what lies behind these processes or mani- 
festations, for, as Kant said, “life means the capacity to act or 
change according to an internal principle.” This side of our con- 
ception of life may be said in Spencer’s words to form the material 
aspect or the “body” of such a conception. The internal principle is 
perhaps what Spencer meant by the “dynamic element” or the 
“principle of activity”, or in the vitalists’ phraseology “entelechy”’, 
of which the processes of life may be said to be manifestations. 
The true justification for any such conception as this must be fur- 
nished, if at all, by philosophy. But for a fuller or more complete 
understanding of what we mean by life we must take into consider- 
ation both the sides and try to understand the one in the light of the 
other. The contention of Bose that the law of conservation of 
energy holds good in the action and reaction between the organism 
and the environment, as it obtains elsewhere, and that it introduces 
no mystical power such as would in any part thwart or place in 
abeyance the action of forces already operative, thus evinces itself 
in its true light. Prof. J. A. Thomson writes: “In the domain of the 
inorganic there is little individuality, no apparent freedom of action, 
no endeavour, no purposiveness, no learning in the school of time. 
But its uniformity has been a probably indispensable fulcrum for 
the lever of will.”?? The mechanical law of the conservation of 
energy has been maintained to hold good only in the realm of what 
is called inorganic nature. Dr. Bose, on the other hand, has tried to 
show that this law holds good in both the domains of the so-called 
“organic” and “inorganic”. It should be observed that Bose’s ex- 
planation is, in no sense, materialistic. Quite the contrary. The 
drift of his thought is towards spiritualism and he all along tries to 
dispose of the conception of “dead matter”. How then are we to 
understand Bose’s position? I think in this way. It has been cus- 
tomary to describe the workings or actions of the so-called “in- 
organic” things in nature as simply blind and mechanical and as 
taking place solely in accordance with mechanical laws. But this 
may be said to be rather an assumption than a statement of fact. 
The admission that “insignia of life have not yet been discerned 
either wholly or in their proper perspective” perhaps corrobor- 
ates this view. The action and reaction which takes place alike be- 
tween the organism and its environment and a so-called “thing” and 
its environment, or as Bose calls it its responsive action, consists in 


2S ystem of Animate Nature, p. 75. 
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molecular rearrangement, i. e. every particle plays a part in the re- 
sponsive action, and while Bose insists that there is no necessity of 
introducing a vital principle to explain this fact, the statement should 
be taken with reserve. As a scientist Bose may be said to be con- 
cerned only with the phenomenal side of the problem of life, and 
from this point of view, what he urges may be true. Yet Prof. 
Ward is perhaps right in holding that “the real agents, whose ap- 
pearances alone constitute the physiologists’ phenomena, must be 
regarded as monads.’** In other words, the rearrangement of the 
molecules, in which the responsive phenomenon is said to consist, is 
net something blind, but is a phenomenal manifestation of real 
agents at work. The vitalists, while pointing to the all important 
principle of activity or the “entelechy” even in the sphere of the so- 
called “living matter”, leave unexplained what are called the mechani- 
cal processes of the organism, which play, as we have seen, an im- 
portant and essential part in what is called the phenomena of life. 
In this respect it may be said that neither the mechanistic theory 
nor vitalism is a sufficient explanation of the phenomena of life, 
and while they are but one-sided accounts and in opposition with 
each other, pan-psychism or monadism claims to be able to replace 
both. 


13Realm of Ends, p. 462. 


THE. SOULZOa A hay 
BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 
(Continued ) 


ERY often we read about new and more direct approaches to 

Art appreciation, and how much time or effort may be saved 
the prospective patron if he will only follow them. But common- 
sense should always reveal the snare in such lazy programs. True 
and valid Art-appreciation can be had only after the same manner 
that true and worthy Art-creation is accomplished. And that is 
through some sort of synthetic method of conception and design 
and coloring; it is only through a moral selectivism of theme and ve- 
hicle, subject matter and symbolic setting, that we ever really come 
by either representative or creative Art. And any appreciative at- 
titude which lays claim to replical principles will take on the same 
complexion and viewpoint which went into the process of production. 
It will recognize that these principles are patterned after the 
methectic states of the creative process, and no sham aesthetic of 
stereotyped rules can render the proper understanding any easier or 
more direct. 

The interested patron is to be congratulated for remembering 
Quilter’s universalism in being able to see that “there is nothing that 
man has ever dreamed or hoped or feared, suffered, enjoyed or 
sinned in, which is not a fit subject-matter for Art; nor is there a 
single aspect of the mind or spirit which has not, or may not have, 
some fitting or commensurate analogue in form and color’ (“Senten- 
tiae Artis’). But he will show equal vision and more discernment 
of judgment if he also takes George Mason’s advice that “Artists 
may produce excellent designs, but they will avail little unless the 
taste of the public is sufficiently cultivated to appreciate them”. Still, 
neither side of such good counsel goes the full length of the race. 
Even with an appreciable degree of cultivated taste for the excellence 
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of Art, one must still remember that there are no atomic weights 
for deciding the specific gravity of elementary Art. Its simplest 
forms are still composite structures of thought, design, color-sense, 
harmonic proportion and anagogic expression. And anyone who 
proposes to be a critic, a connoisseur, or even an intelligent patron of 
the Arts, either fine or industrial, must possess somewhat of these 
basic functions in his own mind if he expects to live up to his pro- 
fessions. For they are basic in the sense that both artist and art 
lover must share the same credentials if the particular form of Art 
which is created and loved is ever to be intelligently produced and 
appreciated. 

Ina theory of Fine Art advanced by Prof. Torrey close onto fifty 
years ago, the Beautiful is considered as being more often felt than 
understood, “the end of all the imaginative Arts being to express the 
truth of things in sensible forms, and in such a way that their 
forms, so far as Art is concerned, have no other use or purpose than 
simply to serve as the expression of Truth in its unchanging nature’, 
But there have always been at certain times those who argue that the 
expression of Truth includes the expression of everything im- 
aginable to the dual mind of man. This is a mistake, as the idea 
applies rather to artistic expression as a mere representation of some 
external form or internal perception. Such representative expres- 
sion, including both good and bad art (that is, both true and false 
art), and following the immediate pattern of thought exercised by 
creators and critics alike, always shares the same degree of exaltation 
or degradation as their own individual cases may indicate. So that 
if their ideal, which may be either a true or false ideal seeking por- 
trayal in one or another of the various forms of artistic expression, 
is fragmentary, sordid, risque or otherwise grown askew and de- 
cadent, the resulting creation is bound to be of similar nature and 
pattern; or, with the critic, the resulting “appreciation” is bound to 
be similarly alien and delinquent. This is known as the moral prin- 
ciple in aesthetic criticism, and applies equally to both those who 
would create and those who would appreciate any worthy form of 
artistic expression. 

It is indeed an irresponsible if not a false art which works only 
for self-satisfaction or other sordid aims, holding no converse with 
the ethical influence and social welfare which is or may be derived 
from its public exhibition. Especially must this be guarded against 
nowadays when easy publicity and journalistic exaggeration often 
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combine (perhaps, and perhaps not, unintentionally) to misinterpret 
and exploit a new artist’s work. This is a twofold misdemeanor in 
that if the new artist has really produced something worthy it is 
cheapened thereby, while if he is only an uninspired pretender the 
public is deceived and mocked. Hence, not only is it hazardous to be 
too credulous about what we read about new art, but it is equally 
dangerous to make too quick estimate of the new art itself. We can- 
not too diligently guard against the stealthy foist of commercial 
rubbish into the courtly salon of our nobler artists’ creative efforts. 
We cannot afford to spend our time and energy in seeking the thrill 
of precarious art situations, when we are still far short of a thorough 
understanding of the safe and sane creations of the Masters. And 
when we have once taken firm grasp of the principles underlying 
true and valid art creation we will also have the means at hand for 
the honest and direct appreciation of its expression in either simple 
or complex forms. 

But our intolerance should not be without reasonable bounds. 
By this warning I do not mean to bruskly abandon or repudiate all 
those subtle and elusory suggestions which any sensible analysis of 
the erratic works of Picasso, Gaugin, Matisse or Cézanne would 
afford any true philosopher of Art; but only to make sure of a few 
provisions for holding them at their proper perspective and if need 
be, to avoid wasting too much of our sympathy on the dullness and 
distortion which are concealed beneath their gaudy angles. What- 
ever may be said in extenuation of the raucous flare and vulgar an- 
gularity of their pseudo-art, their red grass and green faces, club 
feet and tubular torsos fail to “arrive” intelligently and seem to in- 
spire only those who labor under the delusions of stricken aesthetic 
faculty. For, in order to have any degree of public patronage, the 
same obliquity and astigmatism must be present in the public mind 
and taste that was present when the artist did his crabbéd work, else 
he would have no patrons and hence no cause for continued zeal 
or effort. 

On the other hand, however, if the public has the interest of 
true Art at heart or at least nearly uppermost in its varied cycle of 
activities, it will have its own simple tests of an artist’s faith and 
work. Thus, provided that the journalistic panderers and predatory 
commercializers let the susceptible public do its own thinking long 
enough to see the work of Art first, I have no fear that true artists 
will be recognized and rewarded while the bad ones, the imposters 
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and crude ungifted pretenders, will be discouraged by public neglect 
or, if not totally hopeless, will be urged to reform and become pro- 
ficient. There is a vast fund of encouragement to be derived from 
the fact that the public mind has no need of the lying blurbs and 
screedy propaganda so often foisted on its attention, that it rather 
has sufficient naive innocense and moral insight to make approxi- 
mately just and accurate appreciations of every sort of artistic ex- 
pression possible to human genius. Perhaps it is because genius is 
never snobbish, never concerned with vain pretentions of exclusive- 
ness. It is instead always warm and cordial, patient, industrious 
and cosmopolitan in its feeling, always honest, genuine and humble 
in its thought, always conscientious and constructive in the ex- 
pression of its work. 

The inherent realism and idealism which are conjoined with such 
effectual harmony in the soul of genius were very aptly tagged by 
John A. Symonds when he wrote that: “There is a Beauty which is 
never found in Nature, but which requires a working of human 
thought to elicit it from Nature; a Beauty not of parts and single 
persons but of complex totalities, a Beauty not of flesh and blood, 
but of mind, imagination, feeling. It is this synthetic, intellectual, 
spirit-penetrated Beauty to which the Arts aspire”. 

Very few of us will be able to write down in our notebooks any 
such record of heroic sacrifice and generous service for the sake of 
art-lovers as may be read in Ruskin’s notes relating to his great 
labor of saving Turner’s legacy of private papers, sketches, paint- 
ings and water-colors. The prolific collection (more than 360 oil 
paintings, 135 water-colors, and twenty thousand sketches) now in 
the British National Gallery have the order and condition they enjoy 
all because Ruskin took about seven months of indefatigable un- 
rewarded labor in sorting and smoothing them out of the apparently 
hopeless jumble that Turner has left them in. I often wonder how 
many of the high-speed ultra-modern patrons of Art would be suffi- 
ciently industrious and generous to serve any similar contemporary 
purpose. Labors of love are scarce indeed when everyone seems 
hellbent to wallow in the lazy ooze of profit-slime. 

Very few of us, again, can find ourselves able to live up to the 
fine tribute which Charles Eliot Norton paid to the humble painter 
of birds, insects; flowers and foliage (Hamilton Gibson) upon his 
coming into fame for duplicating the scintillating hues and blending 
colors of a peacock’ feather in the painting called “The Peerless 
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Plume”. A normal boy’s life in the Connecticut hills gave him an 
abiding Nature-love ‘that inspired his work and ambition for per- 
fect realism. He had no thorough schooling in the intricacies of his- 
torical art, no travels abroad, no contact with any of the recognized 
master-artists, but through sheer industry, enthusiasm and close at- 
tention to Nature’s inimitable designs he was able to paint a new 
symbol of Beauty ranking easily the equal of Hogarth’s line, Rem- 
brandt’s shell, Murillo’s cherubim, or his famous namesake’s “Gibson 
Girl.” 

And turning to another sphere of activity, who can claim com- 
parison of dignity and technique with those great masters of the 
Baroque, Sir Christopher Wren and Fischer von Erlach. Right now 
when it is found urgent that St. Paul’s Cathedral is in need of many 
repairs the authorities have no architect ready at hand who would try 
to improve any of the existing arrangements or ornamental features. 
The Viennese architect too enjoyed a unique reputation for his ar- 
tistic combination of sculpture and architecture in those “composite 
quotations” from the Italian Renaissance which he incorporated into 
no less than thirty buildings, monuments and churches in or about 
his native city, among them being the entrance to the building oc- 
cupied by the Hungarian Bodyguard, the Holy Trinity Monument in 
the Graben, and the church of the imperial palace at Schonnbrun. 
Though starting out on divergent lines, one from scientific studies 
and the other from adolescent contact with complex and elaborate 
art-atmosphere in his home life, they both acknowledged the debt 
of originality to Michael Angelo the real pioneer with his life-like 
figurines and balcony plaques, and to Pietro de Cortona two cen- 
turies later with his pleasing adaptations of painting, metal work 
and sculptural combinations rendering the Baroque style plastic in- 
stead of rigid and severe. 

These are only three examples, but they should prove sufficient 
to indicate the intention of my meaning in the titular reference. I 
do not presume to take in the full scope of all the Arts, else I would 
have to lease a whole library shelf somewhere in order to have suffi- 
cient space to accomodate some more or less appreciative mention of 
each one. Hence, perhaps there is no better brief way to illustrate 
the theory of various aesthetic functions than with the modern syn- 
thetic method. The component parts of this method are eclectic ele- 
ments which harmonize in the makeup of a congenial “universality 
of idea and execution”, as Hegel would say. All the different schools 
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and periods and nations have had their acknowledged masters and it 
is these masters who have contributed some measure of originality 
and representative power to the perennial progress of Art through- 
out the world. Teachers, critics, connoisseurs, philosophers of Art 
and other champions of aesthetic culture also come in for a place in 
the synthetic account, and even though we did not have room for all 
of them we could still be fair and generous enough to feel their 
presence while we were arriving at the final estimate of any particu- 
lar situation, historical or functional. 

Of course, we can readily see that no particular one of them 
seems to have possessed all of the subtle apercus of genius where- 
with to exhaust, in one individual’s scant brevity of life and accom- 
plishment, the whole range of artistic possibility. If it has taken 
all of the million or more masters of various aesthetic practice to 
make its history read the way it does, we would certainly be un- 
reasonable to expect any particular one to be so versatile and pan- 
tologically perfect that all the rest were superfluous. The Caliph 
Omar tried that sort of folly when he thought the Koran contained 
the whole and only Truth and hence all other books were unneces- 
sary. As with Literature, History, Government, Civilization itself. 
it has taken all of the world’s past masters to produce the Art that 
is extant in the world today, and we cannot rationally doubt that it 
will have a future sufficiently exalted and functionally ample to in- 
clude all the possible departures, developments and improvements 
which our successors will be able to make. We realize that the diffi- 
culties which vex us will be solved quite as surely as that the delights 
that fascinate us will be eclipsed and more thoroughly refined in the 
future achievements of Art. Scientific research into the normal ex- 
pression and criticism of every field of symbolic functioning will be 
in the daily program; but especially in the field of Art and Music 
will we be looking anxiously for those eidolons which are right now 
urging us on to hotter pursuit and more eager expectation of some 
day realizing that wholesome attitude toward life which shall con- 
tain the true and valid aesthetic. 

In that age I trust we will no longer share the mistakes of the 
technical critics and trepidaceous connoisseurs who seem ever unable 
to make tangible analysis of the elusive genius which animated Sir 
Joshua Reynold’s rugged energy of the picturesque when, busy with 
his investigations of the Venetian secret of painting, his glazes and 
palette were rich with the golden glow of Vecchio and Titian; of 
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Rubens’ smooth beauty of background or Van Dyck and Corregio’s 
remarkable: reproductions of the natural human complexion; or 
Turner’s magic art.of pearly tones and rippling color variations 
which Ruskin considered at its peak in the “Approach ta Venice”. 

One of the chief claims to prestige as a competent philosophical 
instrument which is made by the synthetic method in Art appreci- 
ation, is its argument and ability to prove that public stupidity is 
not the primarily culpable cause of modern art decadence. It draws 
up a most condemnatory indictment against those unscrupulous 
panderers who thrive on the dilettante’s lust for provincial veneer 
at the fatal expense of more worthy Art-appreciation. Under this 
indictment we read that public stupidity is one of the concomitants 
merely of the real cause, which is the degenerate or immature 
functioning of pseudo-artists abetted by the commercial cunning of 
the crooked dealer or loudly advertising exhibitor. If there were 
no fools in the world the scheming rogues would try to make them 
out of innocent but susceptible bystanders. These knavish crooks 
have no rightful place in the world of true Art, various as its bona- 
fide expressions are. They are merely rude spoliators hiding be- 
hind the curtains of milady’s private boudoir. And anyway, any 
real and capable expression of true Art does not (for its genuine 
creation in the past did not) require a vast barrage of advertised 
eulogy under which to advance its claims of merit or genius. There 
are indeed poor prospects for the prattling parvenu who must de- 
pend upon the constant assistance of press and postage to explain 
and recommend his own or any other poseur-artist’s work. For, if 
he has: any intelligent message to deliver, and if he has any intel- 
ligible or delightful manner of making such delivery, I doubt not 
that in due season ‘his powers-will:be developed, his work and genius 
will be recognized and properly rewarded. It would truly be a sad 
misfortune if ,after laboriously emerging from the narrow: shell of 
novice art, ‘his. nobler deserts should be defamed: and disregarded 
under the hectic wrangling and aspersions of critics who in some 
slight degree are not themselves of similar industry and genius. The 
public has a right to be stupid if its education and aesthetic culture 
have not progressed to the point where intelligence and enlighten- 
ment begin; but: the artist, the critic, the connoisseur or honest ex- 


hibitor have not the slightest excuse to be spa) hectic, jealous or 
corrupt. 
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Sa we AND EABORATORY >A SYNTHESIS 


BY ARTHUR E. CHRISTY 


Here was I nourished on the truths of old, 
Here taught against new times to make me bold. 


G. E. Woodbeery. 
I 


EADING the journals of opinion, one is impressed by the fact 

that those who are suggesting panaceas for the ills of our world 
are stressing the importance of securing a happy synthesis between 
the spirit that surrounds an Eastern shrine and the scientific facts 
discovered in a Western laboratory. One culture, they say, has de- 
voted itself entirely to the infinite in man which is not satisfied by 
the fashion of the finite world that passes away. The result is that 
wretched millions live in poverty, without money or knowledge to 
prevent awful famines and plagues, without effective power to keep 
the invader from consuming resources and life. The civilization, 
on the other hand, which boasts of being “practical’’, is said to be 
without wisdom, without spiritual inspiration, and the chaotic con- 
dition of its peoples is the result of permitting a very vital need or 
function to go unsatisfied and eventually atrophy. 

The remedy which is suggested is a blending of the mystic joy, 
the insight, of Upanishadic seers or St. Augustines and the output 
of those institutions where Bunsen burners and Bessemer crucibles 
are in use. The philosophers of the East are to lead Occidentals into 
the shrine room and show all that has been found there; the sociolo- 
gists and scientific men of the West are to lead the Oriental into the 
laboratory and point short cuts to their systems. Then will follow, 
not the one sided culture of different hemispheres, but the better 
culture of tolerant, sympathetic men. If this is not done, the alter- 
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native held out is a bitter fight to extinction. No hope is expected 
from the religion of the nominally Christian West, critical as to the 
forms of theological expression and tinged with the spirit of the 
go-getter trying to “sell” his church. It is pointed out that even the 
atmosphere of many missionary compounds is one of bustle, social 
uplift and campaign headquarters. 

As I read such articles, it has occurred to me that the most ob- 
vious persons in whom this desired synthesis is to be found would 
be the missionary’s sons. It may not be perfect but it should be 
‘there. They have been reared in the East of hoary, mellow Thought 
and educated in the West of virile, sprawling Action. What has 
been blended of these two worlds into their minds? The question 
has persisted, and I have tried to put into words a few experiences 
which are typical, I am sure, of scores of missionaries’ sons who 
have shared my fortunes. 


II 


oes 


Some of us who were born “East of Suez” face life with an “in- 
heritance” that is unique. We are scattered throughout the world. 
In many colleges may be found one or two; in some of the larger 
universities perhaps as many as a score; in every profession we are 
numbered. In our fledgling days, when we were first immersed in 
American life we were a queer group. But there was reason enough. 
It takes a little while for the “young Chink” to forget himself; to 
lose the British accent learned perhaps at Chefoo, the pidgin English 
that sometimes crept out all unawares; to forget the ways of life as 
it was lived in the inland mission, where we were the only white 
boys within a radius of fifty miles and played foot-shuttlecock with 
the son of the native preacher instead of the games of American 
boyhood. One does feel in strange waters, when after a relatively 
short trip over the Pacific the atmosphere of non-hurry, the real 
root of contentment in China, is left far behind and the world 
is one of football, Fords and co-eds; when the sounds of the even- 
ing are not the gurgles of water-pipes that come from the group of 
coolies, cooks and colporteurs squatting in the courtyard, or the whine 
of the two-stringed Chinese fiddle but the jazz from the piano in the 
fraternity house. Some of our number become acclimated sooner 
than others. Those who do generally “make good” in a spectacular 
way. The old bamboo flute gives way to the saxophone. The Sun- 
day sport sheets sometimes carry pictures of a football gladiator in 
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action, and what a contrast to the boy who a short time before 
spent hours by the side of the lotus pond with the scholar-butler of 
the family eating dried melon seeds, one by one, memorizing the 
maxims of the sages. Instead of the awkward youth in the long 
blue padded smock and native cloth shoes that he chose to wear be- 
cause he did not wish to be dressed differently from his Asian play- 
mates, there is not infrequently the lithe, well groomed, tuxedoed 
idol of the “prom’’. And when college is over, it may be back to the 
Orient in the oil or tobacco business; it may be medicine, the law 
or the stage; the diplomatic service or the father’s calling to the 
gospel—it may be anything, just as with all youth. 

There are those of us who just get along, who plod, who fall in 
love with Keats, who find with Chesterton that 

“The happy men who lose their heads 

They find their heads in heaven,” 
who carry around an aspect of dreamy acquaintance with more 
Elysian territories than we can find in this land of our restless exile. 

The missionary’s son, after-a few years in America, is very 
little different to all outward appearance, from any other under- 
graduate who may be seen striding across a college campus, or the 
men in the harness of this work-a-day world. Some of them have 
imaginations that never have been and never will be liberated by 
their births and childhood in some ancient city of Cathay or the 
Himalayan foothills. They never yearn to go “home” either in 
spirit or in person. They see the world with the Occidental eye. 
They are like the lad born near Niagara who found the shredded 
wheat factory the greatest wonder of his world. Never having re- 
ceived the “feel” for the Orient or enjoyed the flavor of life there, 
they cannot, now that they are away. 

Others can never forget the ashy smell of old incense that the 
evening breeze brought with it as it sighed through the pines and 
gently touched the bells on the temple eaves. By starlight, by candle- 
light, by dreamlight, come memories of that soft hour between sunset 
and lamptime when the amah fondly told the old, old Chinese fairy 
tales and legends because mother was in prayer meeting and had 
little time for Mother Goose. In “the bustle of the noontide” the 
memory might fly over leagues of sea and sand to a quiet little rural 
shrine surrounded by its majestic old trees and an ineffable spirit 
of religious peace and lovely legends. 

They were not effeminate lads, these boys. Frequently fists 
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flew, noses bled and eyes were blackened in vindication of their 
honor at being called “foreign devils” by a group of hostile native 
urchins. The ubiquitous Chinese queue of the Pre-Revolutionary 
days also offered its temptations, especially in prayer meetings at 
which attendance was compulsory. Mischievous youngsters quickly 
learn the art of tying together two or three queues of the kneeling 
worshippers, or if the prostrate are not close enough, the simpler 
trick of knotting the queue to a bench leg. The discomfiture of the 
victims when they arose from prayer was a reward for the thrash- 
ing meted out by the irate missionary father to save “face” before 
the converts. Very human boys they all were. 

Sometimes this childhood world seems infinitely remote, some- 
times very near. Most of us love to linger over these memories. 
The excitement of it all—life in the East! Fire eaters, sword 
swallowers and snake charmers! Not the serious spreading of 
missionary propaganda that filled the day of one’s father and mother. 
The trip to the city wall to fly kites; the stealthy, secret expedition 
down to the river bank to view the corpses of the bandits beheaded 
in the morning; even the long weary hours of “school” spent over 
that greatest bugbear in life, the Calvert lessons, with the maiden 
missionary apprentices assuming the teacher role; and in the after- 
noon the rides on the little gray donkey. If opportunity offered, 
the jaunt to the sweet-meat vender on the corner, followed by the 
group of native children from the compound, dressed in their 
speckled yellow costumes, bright red coats, mirror caps and pussy 
shoes with eyes and whiskers. And such an assortment to choose 
from, covered with flies to be sure, which the vender flecked off 
with a feather duster! The trays loaded with delightful “fodder”, 
cakes, water-chestnuts, lichees, and candied ginger; dried water 
melon seeds, and candied crab apples and pickled leeks: sesame 
seeds, beetle nuts, peanuts and olives,—all precariously near the 
rubbish piles outside the doors, on which little black pigs lay fat- 
tening for the New Year feast. Chickens also scrambled from under 
one’s feet in approaching the assortment. But sanitary scruples 
were not ours. Then back again to toys from Sears Roebuck. Un- 
speakable pride in exhibiting the ingenious jumping monkey. 
Smudgy white fingers showed dirty little yellow fingers how to wind » 
the engine ; and when the springs broke, tears filled the blue as well as 
the little, black slanting eyes, and yellow faces carried tear streaks 
as well as the white. Childish hearts of two races, offspring of two 
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“cultures”, made one by the common bond of sorrow. 

A more vivid memory yet! A seething mass of frenzied fanatics 
from a religious festival outside the compound wall. The same 
old superstition of early years. White men with blue eyes could see 
through the ground and had come to the Middle Kingdom to prospect 
for gold. Hospitals were butcheries. Witness the anatomical parts 
in bottles on the dispensary shelves! Cameras purloined the soul 
of the one whose picture was taken. Suspicion and distrust. Then 
the weary tale resulting from an indiscreet word in answer to a 
surly request of a ruffian group to enter the hospital and dispensary. 
An ignorant crowd forcing and pilfering its way gluttonously until 
it came to the store room. Five gallon jars of concentrated nitric, 
hydrochloric and sulphuric acid smashed on cement floors. Bare 
feet starting to wade through the mixture. And the awful after- 
math—blood, rape and no quarter. One station of twenty mission- 
aries completely wiped out. Then the spread of the fire, until it 
was at last without our own compound. Frantic, hurried disguise. 
And the whole family by devious routes, the children in the sole 
care of the kind old Christian amah and water carrier, safer with 
them than anywhere else, escape over the back wall to a house boat 
and a happy reunion far down the river, long after darkness had 
covered the world. Saved by the help of kindly natives. 

Yet men will ask a missionary’s son today how he feels about 
the race problem and seem incredulous when they are told. 


Ill 


A yearly occurence in the inland station where I spent my grow- 
ing years was the long awaited Dragon Boat Festival. No Pough- 
keepsie regettas were ever more thrilling than those races in which 
long barges with fish scales painted on their sides and grotesquely 
carved dragon heads on prows were paddled and raced by fifty men 
or more to the beat of the coxswain’s drum. Dragons were very 
real things in life then. Dragons, mammoth, writhing, terrifying 
dragons lead the religious procession that passed down the street 
by the compound gate. It was from the old scholar, the language 
teacher of the new missionaries that the significance was learned, 
and a whole course in pagan philosophy, though dimly comprehended 
because the “years that bring the philosophic mind” had not come. 

The universe was composed of two principles, Yang and Yin. 
The dragon was the symbol of Yang, the tiger of Yin. Water, mist 
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and clouds were the nature of the former, the terrestrial elements 
of the latter. The former was the male, the latter the female; and 
not only material things, the stars and the heavens, the earth and all 
the animal creation of the earth, but all ethical and moral good as 
well came from Yang and Yin. They were the fountain head of 
all admirable conduct, all qualities of pity and honor, intelligence 
and justice. 

A primitive philosophy indeed, and of course shown to be ab- 
surd by father when he was asked. But to boys with a bit of the 
mystic in their embryonic souls there was a fascination in the 
thought. In other talks the old scholar said there was no oppos) 
tion between man and the universe, between man’s nature and the 
nature of trees and majestic mountains and flowers, that the mind, 
purified and disciplined by meditation would perceive unity and 
identity between man’s life and the cosmic forces and realize it as 
a spiritual experience. The old man was the legatee of a fine 
spiritual tradition. His temper had much the same quality as 
Wordsworth’s, quiet and untrumpeted, deep and awful as nature 
herself. He talked of all “thoughts that lead us out from ourselves 
into the universal life, hints from the infinite, whispers from secret 
sources, mountains, waters, mists, flowering trees, whatever told 
of powers and presences mightier than ourselves: these were the 
themes dwelt upon, cherished and preserved.” 

It would be a sacrilege to the memory of that blessed old man 
to attempt a philosophical evaluation of what he had to say. It was 
a culture of the spirit that he gave us, not a creed. Later in their 
expansion, many missionaries’ sons have learned, as I have learned, 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is a temper and not a place. To some 
of us, the things he had to say have been of infinitely more value 
than the clerico-sociological exhortations we have received in the 
Occident of pathetic faith in quantity and numbers. 

Perhaps the psychologists would say that many of us are patho- 
logically out of gear somewhere, but in 

“The weary and the heavy weight 

Of all this unintelligible world,” 
we live our lives on something like a Platonic philosophy, finding in 
the plethora of matter recurrent flashes of the Gleam, the Idea, 
like glints of gold in a lump of ore. The first tufts of violets in the 
spring, the happy laugh of a child, majestic music, graceful fancies 
of poets, kind deeds and warm hand clasps, in these that quality 
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of universality, which is the reason for their durability, which is the 
chief element in the beautiful, and a momentary inlet into the uni- 
versal which is God. 

It was an old pagan scholar, who probably bowed down to wood 
and stone, who burnt his incense in the shrine room, who first lead 
us to this source of pleasure. 


IN: 


College at last. Imagine a very cosmopolitan group—a Chinese 
friend of my boyhood, Chang by name, who had come to America 
through the generosity of friends; a Hindoo named Parulekar, we 
called him “Parlorcar” in those days; and a quick witted little Jap- 
anese known to us all as Ishii. Add to this group three other Ameri- 
can boys beside myself. All our home ties were broken; our par- 
ents were all in foreign worlds. The aliens of the group, need it be 
said, were solitary strangers here. It was indeed a group drawn 
together by “the fellowship of kindred minds’. Added to this bond 
was a touch of sheer loneliness, and most of us were in the midst of 
that pathetic struggle which meets youths who are sent into the world, 
ignorant of modern ideas and destined to do battle with them alone. 
Several of our number had come from the quiet, strict, orthodox 
atmosphere of an isolated mission compound where piety was not 
always flavored by the salt of humor or the leaven of imagination. 
An interesting group of college lads, earnest, introspective, serious 
beyond their years because of their “inheritance”. And such talk 
as flowed between them, often into the small hours of the night. 

The Hindoo was wider read than any of us, a thing which we 
were tacitly reluctant to admit. Besides, he had a knack of finding 
passages in his literary browsings that mysteriously blended with 
our thought. At one of our sessions he brought out a volume of 
Francis Bacon and read from the preface to the ‘Instauratio 
Magna”: “I have not sought, nor do I seek, either to force or to en- 
snare men’s judgments, but I lead them to the things themselves, and 
the concordances of things, that they may see for themselves what 
they have, what they can dispute, what they can add to the commou 
stock.” He paused and closed his book. 

Long we discussed the matter. We tried to imagine the result 
in the world if all men could ever be persuaded to go to the “things 
themselves and the concordances of things”. How much of the 
present missionary program would of necessity be revised. An 
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ideal text, I thought, for those who strove for a synthesis of the 
shrine and laboratory, for the creation of the philosopher’s stone. 

“Finally”, asked Parulekar, “isn’t it paraphrased by the Bible 
in the verse ‘Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good?’ 

Many other things that were said have slipped into the limbo 
where Time stores the matter it has robbed of our memories. Still 
fresh however, and blending superbly well, corroborating what we 
had been thinking, were the hours that followed, when Chang and | 
withdrew to attend a lecture on the “Three Religions of China” 
which was given by a returned veteran of “missionary wars”. He 
took up Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism each in turn, de- 
scribing their degeneracies, telling story after story to illustrate 
the debauched state of religion and public morals in China. Then 
after each catalog of the degradation of knavish priesthood and 
debauched practice, he concluded with the sentence: “And when 
Christ comes into the Chinese heart, Buddha goes out”. Confucius 
and Lao Tze were evicted in their turn. 

On our way home Chang was sullen and seething. Finally the 
fire broke out. He railed at the point of view of missionaries who 
tried to paint the picture of a civilization by darkening its shadows 
and obliterating the lights with an ignoring brush. The witches of 
Puritan New England, the Inquisition, the modern types of perse- 
cution—the intolerance, hypocritical moral codes that crushed the 
soul, the spiritual estrangements so prevalent on Main Street, all 
our faults of the past and present he cataloged in retaliation. 

“All of us want a remedy for the sorrows of the world. We 
Chinese hunger for something besides life’s meat and drink. So 
do you”. His words came pouring out pell mell. “Buddha be- 
lieved that it could be found in the destruction of desire, by re- 
nouncing the world and following the path of peace until death. 
What is the difference between that and Christ’s words, ‘Tf any one 
would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily and follow me?’ Never mind what philosophers have said 
regarding Nirvana and abnegation and unhealthy mental states. Is 
there any difference 2” 

I admitted that I saw little. 

“Then why does Buddha have to be cast into outer darkness if 
Christ is to come in? Take Confucius. He said that the remedy 
was to be found within the world by fulfilling all its duties and leav- 
ing to a greater justice the future and its rewards. Where is the 
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hitch there with Christ’s message? You might say that Confucius 
presented high ideals without the breath of spirit, a system for the 
head and not the heart. Yet he taught that from the highest in the 
land to the lowest worker in the field, personal virtue, cleaness of 
heart and hands, is to be held the thing of greatest value. He told 
us to cherish all that was good, to avoid evil living, to cultivate right 
feeling, to be true and faithful to our tasks. Do these things of 
Confucius have to go if Christ is to come in? These things have 
made China mellow. They have softened the harshness of our early 
barbarian conquerors, just as Christianity in the West. Where are 
his teachings incompatible with the gospel of Jesus?” 

In his heated remonstrance he rushed on to Taoism. It was a 
religion shot through with superstition and rank practice, finding its 
devotees in the lowest classes, a reproach to his land. But Lao Tze 
had noble thoughts and lofty sentiments that had helped generations 
of his kinsmen in their struggles. Then Chang compared the mis- 
sionary speaker’s point of view with Christ’s, who had tolerantly 
told Jews that he had never found such faith as in a certain Roman 
captain. He had set up a Samaritan as a model of human decency 
and chivalry which shamed a Hebrew priest and Levite. Surely he 
meant to say that in the higher realms of the spirit there were no 
boundartes. The difference was not in the teachings of the world’s 
Holy Men, but in the narrowness of the structures their followers 
have built on their words. The prejudices of white men reminded 
him of the story of a Chinese miser who had valued his pearls and 
jade, but considered their value lessened if pearls and jade were 
found in other parts of the world. Was a Christion doctrine of less 
value if the same thing in the rough was found in China? 

Why cculd not Christianity be presented as something beside a 
static set of doctrines by men who ignored the wisdom of Chinese 
sages? Who could blame the scholar class of his country for being 
“almost unreachable”? What a repugnant thought, the apostles of 
the gospel of love entering under the aegis of extra-territoriality! 
And once in, to set at naught the civilization and defy the laws of 
those they would help. I felt that I was getting the benefit of years 
of smouldering resentment and misunderstanding, the reaction of 
a cultured Oriental thinker to the whole system of missionary en- 
deavor. I walked silently by his side, hoping he would continue. 
He did. 

“You Americans have proven to me that it is easier for you to 
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give assent to the Apostles’ creed than to love your enemies. ig 
does not take as much Christlikeness to believe in the inerrancy of 
the scriptures as it does to live a brother with men of other colors. 
I’ve been asked to leave more than one barber shop and boarding 
house”. He added the last with a note in his voice that told me 
the storm had spent itself. 

“Well, Chang,” I said, “now that you’ve told me what’s wrong 
with Christianity as it’s lived and preached, what is your verdict on 
the relative merits of the world’s religions, as you see them. Try 
and forget what a rotten mess men have made of everything. Is 
any one superior?” 

He walked on, long in silent thought. Finally he answered me. 

“V’ll be honest. I think Christianity is. Where it shows its 
peculiar genius is in its emphasis on the individual. I am not con- 
tradicting what I have said about the Nirvana which rightly under- 
stood means a going out, an extinction, not of life itself but earth 
born desirc. Beautiful concept. But the Christian is greater. Com- 
plete self realization is not obtained by a formal and categorical 
repudiation of finite things but a self-eclipsing devotion to others, 
a living for others. In the East it’s all impersonal—God, Nature, 
everything. Fine ethics and philosophy but rigidly impersonal in 
the last analysis. You know that to love and to be loved by a per- 
son more than anything else gives meaning and value to life. When 
Christ tells us that we are loved and valued by God Himself, it is 
il-transforming news. Christ pointed it out again and again in the 
lost sheep, the prodigal son. Ours is a system of betterment bv 
tugging at our own boot straps. Christ has promised the grace of 
God to abet the believer, to be the Comforter. Can’t you see what 
hope there is in that message for a man or woman fettered with 
caste or iron-clad tradition? 

I pushed my last question with eagerness. 

“Chang, if we have something the world does not have, tell us, 
since you are a friend, how we should spread the news.” 

“In the first place,” he answered, “not by trying to evangelize 
other systems. They have served their purpose; leave them alone. 
Not by going to war, singing “Onward, Christian Soldiers”, as a 
power among powers, but by furnishing a meeting place of ideas, 
areas of mutual give and take, mutual comprehension, encouraging 
intellectual reciprocity, letting sympathy and kindliness pass into 
action, just as Christ did on earth: example, not the propaganda of 
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a campaign. You can’t go to war against the religion that has come 
down through the generations of millemiums to a man and not 
have him fight back.” 

I said goodnight to Chang that evening, simply, just as old 
friends do. And as I recall, I tossed on a sleepless bed, pondering 
about it and about. 

A few days later I was in my room, again talking over old times 
with Chang, and following up the different digressions into which 
the long talk of that eventful evening which I have recorded had 
lead us. A gentle tap on the door and “Parlorcar” walked in. [ 
could tell from the expression on his face that he had found some- 
thing he wished to share with me. In his hand was a copy of Gil- 
bert Murray’s “Four Stages of Greek Religion”’. 

“Here’s something I want you to read. A pagan talking— 
Maximus of Tyre. Tell me what you think of it when you are 
through.” 

For Chang’s benefit I read out loud. 

“God Himself, the father and fashioner of all that is, older 
than the sun or sky, greater than time and eternity, and all the 
flow of being, is un-nameable by any law giver, unutterable by any 
voice, not to be seen by any eye. But we, being unable to apprehend 
his presence use the help of sounds, and names, and pictures, of 
beaten gold and ivory and silver, of plants and rivers, mountain 
peaks and torrents, yearning for the knowledge of Him, and in out 
weakness naming all that is beautiful in this world after His na- 
ture—just as happens to earthly lovers. To them the most beautiful 
sight will be the actual lineaments of the beloved, but for remem- 
brance sake, they will be happy in the sight of a lyre, a little spear, 
a chair perhaps, or anything in the world that wakens the memory 
of the beloved. Why should I further examine and pass judgment 
about Images? Let me know what is divine; let them know; that 
is all. If a Greek is stirred to the remembrance of God by the art 
of Pheidias, an Egyptian by paying worship to animals, another man 
by a river, another by fire—I have no anger for their divergences ; 
only let them know, let them love, let them remember.”. 

Somehow these words jarred on my ear, accustomed from child- 
hood to dull dogmatics. Instantly there arose before me the well 
remembered idols in temples, monstrous, Chinese beings towering 
high above me, some with frightful grimaces, some with benign 
mein. Anda Taoist hell: life sized images of those who had found 
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fault with the weather or had cornered the grain market being 
licked by flames, or the gruesome spectacle of the makers of bad 
books and givers of poison being ground to pulp, like grain crushed 
between mill stones, by a bevy of devils. I was reluctant to com- 
mit myself entirely to the view of Maximus. One is so blinded by 
the degeneracies of what were once the expression of beautiful 
thoughts, deep religious yearnings. My Hindoo friend read my 
mind. Then he said something I have never forgotten. 

“The Second Commandment, has a broader spirit than any 
Christian missionaries have ever given it. Some of them say that 
it forbids the worship of idols, some add false ideals. No doubt it 
does this but there is a good deal more. Our idols back home are 
the embodiment of what we feel are the attributes of God. What this 
commandment forbids is the crystallization of the Idea of God. If 
you are going to give full scope to its inner meaning the first clause 
must be modified. Instead of ‘Thou shalt not make thyself any 
graven image’, we must think of God as saying, ‘Thou shalt not let 
thy mind rest in any mental image of me’.” 

I quoted a passage I was familiar with from childhood, the 
passage which speaks of a “form of Godliness denying the power 
thereof”. I asked him if the Bible revelation of God was not the 
finest that had ever been given to mankind. 

“Do you know”, he countered, “what the puranas have to say 
about idol worship? You imply that the pantheons of gods you 
have seem in Chinese temples form the highest concepts Oriental 
sages have of God. A verse in the Siva Purana reads: ‘The highest 
state is the natural realization of God’s presence, the second in 
rank is meditation and contemplation, the third is the worship of 
symbols which are reminders of the supreme, and the fourth is the 
performance of ritual and pilgrimages to sacred places’. All mission- 
aries have ever seen then, is third and fourth rate religion in the 
Baste 

He continued, speaking of Christ’s terms, the “mustard seed”, 
the “leaven”, the “blade, then the full ear’. Surely they implied 
an actual growth, a spiritual expansion. The Narcissus-like love 
of our own terms was not for him. He pointed out the inevitable 
Nemesis of endless disputation on the things of the spirit; a wan- 
ing flame of faith and a chilling of all mutual charity. Devotees of 
the dead letter of tradition could never master the alphabet of 
spiritual progress. In this atmosphere rancour would never grow 
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chastened, hostility could never be overcome by love. Life and the 
spirit were perennial springs of novelties that could never be eter- 
nally or fully expressed by dogma. The sages of his land had spent 
centuries in their shrines, on Himalayan mountain tops, ‘‘sounding 
depth on depth, only to find stilll deeper depths, unfathomed and 
profound”. 

“Here you have intellectual curiosity, science and the laboratory,” 
he said. “That is the genius of your West. But what’s ours? Be 
still. Be still and know. How the world needs the two!” 

We sat in silent thought, each deeply intent on all that had been 
said. Then Chang spoke. 

“Did you ever hear that parable of Confucius’ about the young 
pigs and their dead mother?” 

Neither of us had. 

“Well, it’s something like this. Confucius is sent on a mission 
to a distant state. On his return he tells of having seen a litter of 
young pigs nestling close to their dead mother. After a while they 
looked at her, then all left the dead body and went off. For their 
mother did not look at them any more, nor did she seem any more 
to be of their kind. What they loved was their mother; not the 
body which contained her, but that which made the body what it 
was.” 

“And what’s the moral, Chang?” I asked. “Dogma with the 
spirit and life squeezed out?” 

“Fxactly. You have seen enough of the world to know that 
men do not quibble over theological distinctions in the God that 
brings relief from pain and ignorance. We Chinese may not be- 
lieve in some of the doctrines your missionaries teach in the hospi- 
tal waiting rooms, but we do believe in the healing power of their 
medicines, and the religious zeal that has brought them there.” 

The story of many other things said and done in this group must 
remain in the oblivion of the unrecorded “things that were’. The 
reactions of these Oriental minds to our social customs, to the dis- 
coveries of our laboratories, to the myriads of things in our press, 
and the good and pestilential winds of doctrine in the air, these 
form some of the most interesting things I have ever observed in 
this world. ie 

Ishii, the Japanese in our group had come to America a Shin- 
toist. His was a nimble wit and penetrating mind. Almost 1m- 
mediately upon his arrival at college he had taken a profound interest 
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in the history of religions and the new psychology. He read every- 
thing of Freud and about Freud. He devoured every volume on the 
new psychology that came within his reach. He read voraciously 
and with a marvellously retentive mind. Gradually he threw up all 
his belief in a supernatural universe. Some of us still had within 
a bit of the missionary zeal of our fathers and attempted to bring 
him back to what we called a “saner view”. But we found him 
granite. His arguments generally went like this: “You have taught 
me to see that there can be no spiritual power in trees, rivers and 
fetishes. The same method of study you westerners have given 
me makes me ask where there is spirit at all. If you examine and 
analyze the universe, isn’t everything in it material? And if, by 
your method of reasoning my religion is proven false, isn’t the 
same method valid to prove your religion false?” 

We found no answer that could convince him, though we talked 
to him of a better and finer revelation of the unseen world and 
God. Ishii remained adamant. Gradually it was tacitly decided to 
leave the matter to our Hindoo mystic. How well he succeeded I 
do not know, but some of the things he said in our group, while 
we were discussing Ishii’s point of view and that of science were 
memorable. Scornfully Parulekar lashed us. We of the west were 
so preoccupied with “getting by”, with having a ‘good time’, with 
our materialistic thinking, that we had failed entirely in grasping 
the truth that our personal existence could never express itself ade- 
quately in terms of our outward relations with the men and women 
of our environment. We strove, he said, for chiefly a series of 
mechanical successes over persons and things; and he defied us to 
prove that any of our scientific inventions had made us any better 
in the deep essential things of life, that men in an unscientific age 
were any worse off than in a scientific, in these matters. He judged 
moral progress not by man’s power over the forces of nature but 
by his control over the passions of his heart. To much of the 
new psychology that had upset Ishii he seemed impervious. 

“You fellows seem perfectly satisfied”, he said, “if the psy- 
chologists give a diagnosis of what is wrong with the world or 
aman. How about a prescription? Mighty few of them have been 
offering any. Now they are beginning to talk about ‘untapped wells 
of health’ or ‘unexplored levels of sublimation’. Indian sages have 
been tapping those wells and climbing those levels for ages, and so 
have some of the Christian mystics. In St. Augustine’s “Confes- 
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sions’ —the thing there that he calls ‘the eternal life of the saints’, 
the mystic moment of joy and comprehension, it is the same as the 
‘God-realization’ of our Hindoos. 

“Some of the ideas of vedantins are posers for European think- 
ers, | know. For instance, they hold that by means of meditation 
and practice, they can reach successively wider intuitions. The 
Yogin even holds that by ascetism he can attain the power of seeing 
atoms. Western scientists would say that biasses and passions 
are an obstacle to the acquisition of truth. Possibly, in special cases, 
they might allow that civilization and science are built on renun- 
ciation in various stages, but how many would agree that systematic 
spiritual discipline would help a lot in facilitating the realization of 
the highest truths? They might credit something to auto-suggestion, 
but not one of them would claim to have tried the method or even be 
wiliing.” 

He failed to arouse in any of us the desire to be Yogins, but 
we turned with him, as I recall, from the complacent certitude that 
God could be a perfectly encompassed object for the work of 
psychological science, which could raise questions about the religious 
interpretation of life and the world but could not answer them. He 
was a logician and metaphysician in his bones. He was dauntless 
and fertile in speculation. The satirical attitude of modern intellects 
he held to be illuminating but containing little of the milk of human 
kindness. To him, they were dilettanti in the affairs of life and 
the world. Faultless in no way was he. Still many of us have 
counted it one of fortv~e’s cr-ntes* o'fts to have been able to read 
and think with him in those college years. 

Now, to have been brought up among an Oriental people that 
actually believes its faith and shapes life by it, is to have lived in an 
atmosphere infinitely different from that of our western, half-hearted 
assent to creeds. Many of us would prefer the cycle of Cathay, 
with its food and drink that have come to us “without money and 
without price” to Ternys«n’= ***~ years of Europe and its “practi- 
cal” civilization. With the Cathayan sage we would rather say, 
“Better an earth-lined cave from which the stars are visible than a 
golden pagoda roofed over to shut out the sky.” 

It was the Hindoo who taught us to 

“Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing 
That’s spirit.” 
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V 

It is the religious nerve that is the irritable nerve. The air of to- 
day is rendolent with unrest and discontent. The East is arming 
against our Western insistence on policing its mind. Suffering from 
the worst sort of spiritual inertia ourselves, and justly accused of 
being the “flattest minded people on the fact of the earth”, we have 
been attempting to foist on the Orient a narrowly doctrinal and 
sectarian Christianity. The Stevensonian phrase, “Man lives not 
by bread alone but mostly by catchwords” is only too true. Unintro- 
spective wits that we are, many of us have judged the depth of a 
man’s Christianity by the rate at which he ejaculated hallelujahs 
and amens. And without even the faith that survives the decay of 
dogma, we would clothe alien races in the habiliments of our own 
mind which we wear so hardly. 

Certain it is, the journey to the mental antipodes is longer than 
the journey to the physical. The West has forced its way into the 
latter; we have been more than willing to take what it offered, and 
when it was not offered we have grabbed while the grabbing was 
good. The spiritual we have completely ignored. 

The East will not forever passively permit itself to be trampled 
upon either by our platoons or our many forms of propaganda. 
Within the last years we have seen ample evidence of this. [Further 
more, those of us who have lived and talked with the elite of the 
Fast, the leaders in the making in American colleges and universi- 
ties, those of us who have tried to share mutual dreams for our 
“native” land, have come to feel that above all, the most needful 
thing in the world today, if we are to be saved from another blood- 
letting, is the creation of a spirit that would assure men of no vari- 
ance in our policies and religious profession, that would not ignore 
many points in their civilization in which they can show Christian 
nations an example to be followed. 

The East is far from spiritually perfect, and no missionary’s son 
is blind to the disease that yearly exacts its heavy toll of life, the 
superstitions and practices that have fettered millions, crushing 
them under a weight too heavy for mortals to bear. It is not a weak 
minded eclecticism that the world needs. In the face of wars and 
rumors of wars, of religious factions locking horns, of dire physical 
calamity and need, “sorrow and resignation to sorrow are signs of 
soul anaemia and disease”. Something must be done. The pose of 
the wise-acre who claims infallibility has too long been the West’s. 
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It has repelled those we would help. We must recognize what the 
world holds in common of the eternal verities. Where the gospel 
of Christ, nominally accepted by the West, has given aught else, 
these things we must so live and practice that our lives will make 
them irresistably attractive and men will choose of their own accord. 
The spirit of the East, from which Christianity itself sprang, the 
spirit of the shrine must be synthesized with our “progress’’. Super- 
ior men of all races must make common cause against the fools, 
weaklings and dunderheads of the world. Generosity and pity, a 
deep understanding of man’s slow strugles and the unequal move- 
ments of life will forbid intolerance. It can only express itself in 
Emerson’s words, “I am primarily engaged to myself to be a pub- 
lic servant to all the gods, to demonstrate to all men that there is 
intelligence and good will at the heart of things, and ever higher 
and higher leadings.”’. 


SONGS AND SPEECHES OF THE PLAINS 
BY DR. GEORGE H. DAUGHERTY, JR. 


HE great plains area comprises a vast extent of rolling prairie 
Tp stretching from north of the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the line of the Missouri river to the Rockies. 
This domain was formerly inhabited by the great buffalo herds and 
widely scattered bands of more or less nomadic hunters. It is esti- 
mated that the plains area was the home of at least thirty-one tribal 
groups. Of these, eleven were most typical: the Assinboine, Ara- 
paho, Blackfoot, Crow, Cheyenne, Comanche, Gros Ventre, Kiowa, 
Kiowa-Apache, Sarsi and Teton-Dakota. These people ranged from 
north to south in the heart of the area, depending for subsistence 
almost entirely on the buffalo, and to a very limited extent on roots, 
berries, and wild fruits and grains. Wissler briefly characterizes 
other features of their culture: “absence of fishing; lack of agri- 
culture [as a rule]; the tipt as a movable dwelling; transportation 
by land only, with the dog and travois (in historic times with the 
horse) ; want of basketry and pottery; no true weaving; clothing of 
buffalo and deer skins;.... 

On the eastern border of the area were other tribes not quite so 
nomadic, and hence more advanced in the scale of culture. Among 
these were Arikara, Hidatsa, Iowa, Kansa,- Mandan, Missouri, 
Omaha, Osage, Ota, Pawnee, Ponca, Santee-Dakota, Yankton-Da- 
kota, and Wichita. These latter had achieved a limited use of pot- ° 
tery, some spinning and weaving of bags, and alternation of the tipi 
with larger and more permanent houses covered with grass, bark, or 
earth.” 

Compositions have been selected representing the Teton-Sioux of 
the Black Hills region in South Dakota, and the Omaha, another 


*Wissler, “Material Cultures of the North American Indians”, pp. 78-79. 
2Wissler, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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Siouan tribe previously mentioned as indigenous to north-eastern 
Nebraska, (See Wissler’s Map).? (1) The Siouan Indians have 
long been celebrated in American history as being among the most 
fierce and troublesome of all Indian peoples. Before the invasion of 
the white man, they were characterized by the same nomadic, hunting, 
and warlike spirit. At the time of the discovery it is estimated that 
100,000 Sioux inhabited the territory between the Mississippi and 
the Rockies, and from the Red River divide in Arkansas on the 
south nearly to the Saskatchewan in the north. One branch of the 
stock extended across the Mississippi to Lake Michigan. Their 
tenure of the plains area was not ancient. There is some reason tc 
believe that in post-glacial times they had migrated from the east in 
pursuit of the buffalo herds, dispossessing earlier resident tribes 
as they went.* Once possessed of the plains area their shifting life 
brought them into continual conflict with each other, and with 
neighboring peoples. Their culture was therefore that of bellicose 
gypsies, in everlasting pursuit of the bison. ‘The men and animals 
lived in constant interaction, and many of the hunters acted and 
thought only as they were moved by their easy prey the buffalo.” 

The beliefs and ceremonies of the Sioux, not greatly different 
from other plains tribes, reflected their environment. All their be- 
liefs were especially disposed to bloodshed, being genetically if not 
immediately related to war and hunting. Among these people 
hecastotheism was evident in their worship of objects and places: 
zootheism in the deification of mystic thunderbirds and various 
animals such as the wolf and buffalo. They also held some physi- 
theistic beliefs in the mysterious powers of sun and winds. “On 
the whole it seems just to assign the Siouan mythology to the upper 
strata of zootheism, just verging on physitheism, with vestigial 
traces of hecastatheism.”® 

The songs of the Teton Sioux reflect quite adequately their 
prairies environment and nomadic life. Those celebrating the horse 


3Note the name “Sioux” refers to all the tribes of this linguistic family. 
It has also been applied to one or more Siouan confederacies. A synonymous 
term is “Dakota”.—McGee, “The Siouan Indians,” p. 157 ff. 

4+McGee, op. cit, p. 186. 

5McGee, op. cit., pp. 184-5. 

$The Teton division of the Sioux formerly constituted more than one half 
of the entire tribe, and (during their residence in the west) seem always to 
have lived west of the Missouri r‘ver. They exceeded other Siouans in physical 
development and in wealth. Their distinctively tribal life came to an end with 
the last buffalo hunt in 1882. They are at present on the Standing Rock 
Reservation in North and South Dakota. Other bands are on the reservation 
at Sisseton, South Dakota——Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music’, pp. 1 ff. 
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are by far the most numerous, being 31.5 per cent of all songs making 
any mention of nature, and 56.6 per cent of all songs mentioning 
animals. This unusual proportion is eloquent testimony of the im- 
portance of the horse in the wandering life of the Sioux. Previous 
to the introduction of the horse in the late 18th century, they had 
to hunt on foot. Tramping up and down the prairies after buffalo 
herds must indeed have constituted a hazardous and meagerly re- 
warded existence. The horse afforded them a new means of con- 
quest which enabled them to enter “on a career so facile that they in- 
creased and multiplied despite strife and imported disease.”” Horses 
eventually became the chief object of prairie warfare; and the num- 
ber a man had was the standard of his wealth and position. 


“The Crow-enemy, 
if I see him 
it is my intention to take his horses. 
If I do this 
it will be widely known.” 


* * 


“Older sister, come out, 
Horses I bring. 
Come out, 
One (of them) you may have.”® 


* * K 


“Before the gathering of the clouds 
the erratic (flight) I have caused. 
My horse (as) a swallow 
it was flying, running.’”’!° 

* * * 

“Daybreak appears 

when a horse neighs.”™ 
ss * ok 


“See them, 
prancing they come; 
Neighing they come, 
a Horse nation. 


ee Ok, Cin de JUG): 

ensmore, “Teton Sioux Music” 2 
obi att. ioux Music’, p. 402. 
107 bid., p. 162. 

NYbid., p. 300. 
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See them 
prancing they come; 
neighing they come.”!? 


Quotation of songs on all phases of prairie environment would 
be but a repetition of many of the themes already illustrated in 
preceding chapters. The following table, made on the basis of Teton 
Sioux songs collected by Miss Densmore, demonstrates influence 
of plains life.* Of 195 songs with words, 102 contain mention of 
some manifestation of nature. The tables indicate relative percent- 
ages of themes in this nature group. 
Number Pct. 


Sones nererring to animals7. 2.03.0. ..5..c 60 ee BS 
Serpe revemine to birds... «40052. ess 12 Let 
Dengecetermingtothe winds... 2.0.23. 66.05 14 12.9 
Songs referring to sacred stones........... 13 12; 

Songs referring to directions of the compass. 12 Nahas 
DOU SSTeSCEEMAr SLO. WHOLE sab ce scite S cys noaessieia:» 1 A) 
Songs referring to the earth, hills or prairie. . 19 76 


It will be observed that some of the songs have been listed under 
two or more headings in cases where they contained two or more 
different references. Among animals (besides the horse) the buffalo, 
wolf, and bear figure prominently. The deer, elk and fox are also 
mentioned. Only one song has any reference to fish. The birds 
mentioned include owl, eagle, crane, hawk, crow, swallow, “thunder- 
bird”, blackbird. Among songs referring to inanimate nature I have 
included all those in which reference to the earth is made, even 
though it be in such a fashion as the following: : 


“The old men say ‘ 
The earth only endures. re 
You spoke truly 
you are right,”** 


which bespeaks the vivid impression made by the broad and ever- 
lasting prairies. Others of this group reflect the thoughts of the 
wanderer : 


127 bid., p. 302. 

13Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music”, Bulletin 61, Bureau American Eth- 
nology. 

147b1d., p. 357. 
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“Tn all lands 
adventures I seek. 
Hence 
amid hardships I have walked.”** 


Other objects of inanimate nature receiving notice are the sun 
(6 songs), the moon (3 songs), medicine root (5 songs), dawn and 
sunset (5 songs). There is only one song referring to water or 
streams, and one referring to trees. Clouds and the rainbow are each 
mentioned once. 

Among the speeches and rituals of Siouan tribes the following 
contains in large measure the wild fierce spirit of the open prairie. 
It is an Omaha ritual invocation to the crow and wolf, recited on 
the occasion of conferring “the crow” war honor for distinguished 
bravery in battle. 


ix4 


He! Great male wolf in ages past you were ‘moving’, ecka! 

Of soldiers you were a war leader, it has been said, ecka! 

Male crow, in ages long ago you were ‘moving’, ecka! 

Of soldiers you were a war leader, it has been said, ecka! 

Where were congregated our desire (herds of buffalo) you 
went, ecka! 

They (herds) were gathered leeward, where the wind blows 
you walked, it is said, ecka! 

Great grey wolf, thou wert then ‘moving’, ecka! 

Your pale face, it is said, peered over hill again and again 
as you walked, ecka! 

Your long tail blown by the wind as you passed on, it is said, 
ecka! 

He! Male crow, you long ago were ‘moving’, ecka! 

The frayed feathers ruffled at your neck as you walked, it is 
said, ecka! 

The people cry ‘Ho!’ in admiration as you walk, so it was 
said, ecka! 

You shouted again and again back to them from the distance, 
it is said, ecka! 

Turning yourself again and again as joyfully you walked to 
leeward on the broad land, it is said, ecka! 

The herds of the animals, ecka! 


1Tbid., p. 340. 
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Verily you cause them to come near, ecka! 

Not even one may escape, ecka! 

Verily close together do they stand, ecka! 

Slaughtered were they, ecka! 

He! many were carried home, ecka! 

The field lay vast, it is said, ecka! 

Ever toward leeward, Oh wolf, ecka! 

For that purpose you walk, ecka! 

A deserted place immediately becomes the scene of your 
activity, ecka! 

The buffalo lying dead, ecka! 

In great flocks here and there crows gather together, ecka! 

Verily, what is yours you eat and the food gives you new 
life, ecka! 

Verily like to this do I desire for my children, ecka! 

Verily I would make them to rejoice, that do I strive to bring 
to pass, ecka! 

Although I have first touched food with my mouth, ecka! 

Nevertheless, the little ones, the children, ecka! 

Their hearts would I make glad with my power, so you said, 
it is.said, eckal’’** 


In this ritual is plainly expressed the [ndian’s wonder and admira- 
tion for these creatures, all-powerful in the prairie environment. 
After the battle, no matter which side was the victor, the wolf and 
crow remained in possession of the field. Without sharing in the 
labor of the hunt they always feasted royally afterward. In some 
cases they may have been of assistance to the hunters by indicating 
the presence of herds of buffalo. Certainly the startled flight of a 
flock of crows was a sure indication of a stealthily approaching 
enemy. It was most natural for the warriors to call upon these 
creatures for aid. “The refrain ‘ecka!’ is equivalent to ‘I desire’, 
‘T ask’, or ‘I pray for’. It is ritualistic and responsive to that which 
precedes. Each line is not complete in itself, yet it conveys the pic- 
ture, or a part of the picture of the help offered once for all.time by. 
the wolf and the crow, and tends to impress on the warrior his de- 
pendence on these supernatural helpers. In line [1], again in line 


17Alice B. Fletcher, “The Omaha Tribe’, 27th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., Part * 
pp. 443 ff. 
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[3], the wolf and the crow are_said to be moving in times long past. 
This use of the word ‘moving’ brings the crow and wolf into mythi- 
cal relationship with . . . the power that moves’ that gives life to 
all things; the time when these creatures were ‘moving’ was in the 
distant past and their action had in it something of the creative 
character. The ritual also perpetuates the story of the time when 
the office of ‘soldier’ (those who were to guard the people and regu- 
late the hunting) was created, as well as the mythical promise of 
the crow and the wolf to help men in battle and the hunt... . ”’* 

On the basis of the rather prosaic translation quoted above, I 
have attempted a rhymed version, in the hope of emphasizing some 
of the poetic force hidden in the original. 


“Hark to the howl, over valley and hill, 
Of the great gray Wolf with lust for the kill. 
Wolf-god grim of the days gone by, 
Answer to the screech of our fierce war-cry. 
Prowl once more through the blood-soaked land! 
Lead to the slaughter of the enemy band. 


Great gray wolf, we have watched you still 
Where the buffalo shivered in the lee of the hill. 
We have hearkened to your voice in the shriek of the gale. 


You passed like a demon with your wind blown tail; 
And your pale face peered o’er the hill once again 
As you gorged your fill of the buffalo slain. 


Hark to the caw of the Great Male Crow, 

As he ruffles his feathers, and the people cry, “Ho!” 
He struts through the land with a haughty air 

And turns his head to the tribesman’s stare. 

In an echoing call his voice comes back 

While the warriors follow on his hunting track. 


The buffalo tremble with a deadly fear. 

None can escape when the Crow draws near! 

They huddle together as they stand at bay, 

And the slaughter goes on through the blood-red day. 
The herd lies butchered, on the vast field spread ; 
And the crow flocks gather to feast on the dead. 


18Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 445 ff. 
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The Wolf-god prowls in the lonely place, 
Grinning through the dark with his lean gray face. 
The fat crows scatter and settle once again, 

To the carrion feast on the silent plain. 

And the waste lands tremble as the echoes fly 

Of the Wolf’s long howl and the Crow-god’s cry. 


The tribesmen listen and exult to hear 

The call of the beasts, for it means good cheer. 
“Redskin children, we have heard your plea! 

The strength that is ours even yours shall be. 

With the fangs of the Wolf shall ye rend the foe. 

Ye shall gorge at the feast like the flocks of the Crow!” 


The Sioux are now tame upon a reservation, their bloody career 
of foray and massacre ended for all time. The great prairies echo 
to the squawk of the klaxon instead of the dread war whoop; the 
modern adventurer may fare across the plains without fear of being 
pursued and scalped by any but the motorcycle police. 


POETRY OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


The Southwest Culture Area (Holmes, No. VI; Wissler, No. 8), 
covers the states of Arizona and New Mexico and some adjacent 
territory. It offers so wide a variety of problems that no attempt 
will be made in these pages to represent all phases of culture in the 
area. Instead, a brief sketch of the prevailing type of culture and 
environment will be given together with songs and speeches of one 
southwestern tribe, the Pima. These examples will, it is believed, 
serve to demonstrate the effect on the Indian mind of the arid en- 
vironment and of the sedentary, agricultural life, as contrasted with 
the effect of the northern plains and forests, and the hunting exis- 
tence. 

The area “is in the main a region of plateaus, canyons, and 
cliffs: of limited fertile areas bordering stream courses, and broad 
stretches of arid, semi-desert.’® “The soil is largely fertile, that is, 
where there is any soil at all; it produces as soon as it can be mois- 
tened. Vegetation, therefore, bears the character that might be ex- 
pected: it appears scant along the mountain bases, and often on the 
lower mountains themselves; and . . . . affords singular associa- 
tions of vegetal types, and great contrasts in what lives and blos- 


19Holmes, “Areas of American Culture Characterization’, p. 61. 
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soms in the same neighborhood.” There are a few pine forests 
on the mountains, and much mezquite on the plains and in the can- 
yons. Corn is raised in the river valleys. Animals include the pan- 
ther, coyote, wolf, deer, bear, wild cat. Snakes were abundant. ‘Still, 
animal life is far from being prominent.on the whole. Nature in the 
southwest is rather solemn than lively. Days may elapse ere the 
wanderer meets with anything else than a solitary crow, or a coyote, 
. On smaller plains, droves of antelopes are occasionally en- 
countered ; the other large mammals, even deer, although plentiful in 
certain localities shun even the distant approach of man. There is 
a stillness prevailing which produces a feeling of quiet and solemnity 
well adapted to the frame of pine clad mountains, with their naked 
clefts and rents, or huge picturesque crags, from which one looks 
down on mesas and basins, beyond which the eye occasionally es- 
capes towards an unbounded horizon, over arid valleys and barren 
plains, with the jagged outline of other ranges far away, where the 
dark blue sky seems to rise or to rest.’”*° Two leading types of cul- 
ture have evolved within this area, the Pueblo type and the Non- 
pueblo type.*?. The former people all live in communities of stone or 
adobe houses ; those of the latter class are either village Indians with 
less substantial dwellings, or else nomads. The cliffs in the south, 
abounding “in caves and deep recesses well adapted for habitation”, 
undoubtedly led to the intelligent use of stone in building, “with the 
result that the building arts were more highly developed than in any 
section north of Middle Mexico.’’*? The pueblo tribes are confined 
to a strip of territory, the east end of which is in south eastern Ari- 
‘zona, thence south by east to the Rio Pecos in New Mexico, and south 
from Taos on the Rio Grande to about El Paso, in Texas. Originally 
the Pueblos continued far south, mingling with the Aztecs in Mex- 
ico.** The famous pueblos, or villages, consist of “buildings several 
stories in height, either of stone or adobe, communal in character, 
that is, intended to accomodate a whole gens or clan... .” The 
dwellings are compact, several stories high, with small rooms 
arranged in no fixed plan. The houses or groups of houses are 
placed in circular or rectangular form about open courts. Early 
pueblos were built on the terrace plan, the roof of one story being 


20A. F, Bandelier, Final Report of Investigations amona the Indians of the 
Southwestern United States, Part I, Cambridge. 1890. nv. 24-5, 

*1Wissler, “Material Cultures of the North American Indians”, p. 92. 

°2Holmes, op. cit., p. 81. 


ee Pease The American Indians North of Mexico, Cambridge, 1917, pp. 
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the promenade of the next. Entrance to the second story is usually 
effected by ladder, or by a hole in the roof.** In proximity to the 
pueblos are the “cliff houses’’, structures of stones carefully squared 
and laid in mortar. They are found in great numbers and over an 
area of wide extent in the deep canyons of the Colorado, Gila, and 
Upper Rio Grande and their numerous affluents. These singular 
structures are perched on ledges of precipices, which often descend 
thousands of feet almost perpendicularly. Access to many could 
only have been by rope or ladder. Prominent points in the surround- 
ing terrain were often surmounted by watch towers. The disposition 
of these and the cliff houses proves that they were built as safe re- 
treats from marauding enemies.** 

That the region has long been occupied is attested by the great 
numbers of substantial ruins. All tradition, material culture, and 
skeletal remains indicate that the modern town-building tribes are 
descendants of the ancient peoples. ‘There is nothing in any of the 
remains of the pueblos, or the cliff houses, or any other antiquities 
in that portion of our continent, which compels us to seek out other 
constructors for these than the ancestors of the various tribes which 
were found on the spot by the Spaniards of the sixteenth century, 
and by the armies of the United States in the middle of the nine- 
teenth.’’?° 

The distinctive type of culture is in itself a natural product of 
the environment. “It is a significant fact that these people do not all 
belong to the same linguistic stock. On the contrary, the ‘Pueblo 
Indians’ are members of a number of wholly disconnected stems, 
among them the Soshonean, Zunian, Tanoan, Piman, Yaman, and 
Keresan families. This proves that the Pueblo civilization is not due 
to any one unusually gifted lineage, but was a local product developed 
in independent tribes by the natural facilities offered by the locality. 
It is a spontaneous production of the soil, climate, and conditions 
which were unusually favorable to agricultural and sedentary oc- 
cupations, and prompted various tribes to adopt them.’?? . 

It is also important to note that there was not a vast difference 

22Brinton, The American Race, pp. 114 ff. and Miner, The American In- 
dian, p. 102. 

25Brinton, The American Race, p. 114 ff. The situation here is, in a rude 
way, analogous to that on the north English border in medieval times. The 
cliff houses were the primitive prototypes of English castles which were erected 
to keep out the Scotch savages. 


26Brinton, of .cit., p. 115. See also Holmes, op. cit., p. 61. 
27Brinton, op. cit., p. 116. 
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between the culture of the Pueblo tribes and that of other Indians 
within the area, or in truth in any other area. “Apart from the de- 
velopment of the art of architecture there was little in the culture 
of the Pueblo tribes to lift them above the level of the Algonkins.”?* 
Among the non-Pueblo tribes in the area are included the Ute, Paiute, 
Navaho, and Apache. Some of these may be new comers in the 
area.2? Tribes such as the Pima, Papago, Yuma, Mariposa, lived 


in North America, p. 29 ff. * : : 
in villages, though not of the Pueblo type.*? “Thus in the widely 


diffused traits of agriculture, metate, pottery, and to a less degree 
the weaving of cloth with loom and spindle, former use of sandals, 
we have common cultural bonds between all the tribes in the South- 
west, uniting them in one culture area.’’*? 

The Pima tribe, mentioned above, possesses a literature as in- 
teresting as any in the Southwest. The Pimans have from ancient 
times been residents of the Gilla river valley south of Phoenix, 
Arizona. A part of the tribe is also located on the Salt River Reser- 
vation north of Gila. Brinton thinks that they are the descendants 
of the builders of the famous ‘Casa Grande” pueblo ruins, and of 
other abandoned pueblo and cliff dwellings in the vicinity, from 
which they were driven by the Apache.*? Other authorities regard 
their culture as of a type transitional to that of the Pueblo builders.** 
In any event the tribe were noted for their intensive agriculture by 
irrigation and their industrious habits. In the face of alternate 
floods and droughts and the constant attacks by the marauding 
Apaches they were able to maintain themselves in fair prosperity. 
In the year 1858 they sold to the Overland Mail line a surplus of 
100,000 pounds of wheat and vast quantities of beans, squashes, 
pumpkins, and melons. In 1862 their surplus wheat, sold to the 
government, was over a million pounds. At the present time they 
raise several varieties of maize (Indian corn) and numerous vege- 
tables ; and they produce several million pounds of wheat annually.4 

It is especially noteworthy that this tribe has always been friendly 
to the Americans. In the days before railroads they furnished aid to 


*SBrinton, op. cit., p. 117. See also Holmes, op. cit., p. 62 and Wissler 
Opa ci. Dp. 92: 
*®Swanton and Dixon, “Primitive American History”, i ; 
Soap en an istory”, in Anthropology 
*1Wissler, op. cit., p. 94. 
82Brinton, op. cit., pp. 123-4. 
33Russel, “The Pima Indians”, 26th Ann. Rep. B.A. E., pp. 19-26. Wissler, 
op. cit., loc. cit. 
34Russel, op. cit., pp. 67, 89-91, 
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the California pioneers. They also rendered brave assistance to 
government troops fighting the Apaches.*® Their services to the 
government did not, however, prevent their water supply being 
cut off in 1861 by an irrigation project (the Florence Canal), which 
left the tribe for some time in very hard, even desperate circum- 
stances.*° 

Among the most interesting pieces of Pima literature are their 
calendars, or chronological records. These annals are kept on 
notched sticks, and cover a period of over ninety years, dating from 
the season preceding the meteoric shower of November 13, 1833. 
There are traditions in the tribe of still older sticks which have 
been lost. The sticks are marked with notches, and a few crude 
figures for mnemonic devices; years are counted between harvests 
(in June). Russel has transcribed the record from two sticks which 
were “told” to him by their owners. The following extracts from 
his account will give some idea of the life of this tribe. The style 
and (from the modern point of view) some of the relatively trivial 
events noted are not unlike the monkish annals of medieval Europe. 
The constant forays are also reminiscent of medieval barbarism. 


1834-35. 


“Gila Crossing Salt River. One cold night in the spring a Pima 

. was irrigating his wheat field by moonlight. Without thought 

of enemies he built a fire to warm himself. This the Apaches saw 
and came about him in the thicket. Hearing the twigs cracking 
under their feet, he ran to the village and gave the alarm. The Pimas 
gathered in sufficient numbers to surround the Apaches, who at- 
tempted to reach the hills on their horses. Two horses stumbled into 
a gully, and their riders were killed before they could extricate 
themselves. The others were followed and all killed. In the words 
of the old tribesman, ‘This was the only event of the year, and our 


PA eles 


people were undisturbed further in the practice of their customs’. 
1842-43. 


Salt River. In the autumn the Yumas again came to attack the 
Maricopa village, but did not attempt to surprise it. They formed 
in line of battle opposite the Maricopas who were equally courage- 
ous. The war chiefs stood between the lines. Each man was 
armed with a club only. The Yuma chief said to his opponent: ‘T 
am ready to have you strike me first if you can.’ The Maricopa 


35Russel, op. cit., p. 19. 
36Russel, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 
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chief answered: ‘It is for me to let you try your club on me, because 
you want to kill me, and you have traveled far to satisfy your heart.’ 
In the personal combat which ensued the Yuma was killed, the 
sharp end of his opponent’s club piercing his side. Then the fight 
became general, each attacking the man opposite him in the line. 
There were some Mohave Apaches with the Yumas who fought with 
bows and arrows. When they saw the line of Yumas wavering they 
deserted them. The Yumas retreated some distance and again 
made a stand, and the fight ended in an indecisive manner. 

After the fight the Mohaves wanted to scalp the dead enemy, but the 
Yuma chief said no, they might scalp some Yumas by mistake, and 
they must wait until these had been gathered from the field.” 


1860-61 


Gila Crossing. A plague which killed its victims in a single day 
prevailed throughout the villages. Three medicine men—who were 
suspected of causing the disease by their magic—were killed, ‘and 
nobody was sick any more’. 


1893-4. 


Gila Crossing. The village of Hi atam and the Gila Maricopas 
held a dance together; but no one was killed. Tizwin [a native 
liquor] was made secretly at Gila Crossing, but no fatalities oc- 
curred. 

The “prettiest woman in the village” died at Gila Crossing, and 
her husband was suspected of having caused her death. 

A man was shot by another, who was drunk with whiskey. 

Traditional set speeches constitute another important element of 
Pima literature. The following was and is recited by an appointed 
orator at the beginning of ceremonies intended to bring rain. It 
shows the profound importance attached to rain in the arid dis- 
trict; and also possesses a striking similarity of symbolism and con- 
cept to the Cherokee formula quoted on p. 15. 

ae . When the earth was new, it was shaking and 
rough.** As you know, Black Mocking Bird lives in the west. TI 
had considered my relationship to him and guessed what would be 
the right manner in which to address him. Because of my entreaty 
he was disposed to be friendly toward me. 

Yes, Black Mocking Bird, if your plans for controlling the earth 


193.7 


87Russel, op. cit., pp. 34 ff. 
884A reference to occasional earthquakes in this district. D. 
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have failed, go far hence and leave the black wind and the black 
clouds behind you. Your people will henceforth entreat your assis- 
tance from a distance. , 

When the land was new I knew of a Blue Mocking Bird in the 
south, and I called on him also for help, and he came. He gave 
commands to control the mountains, trees, everything. But still 
the earth continued shaking.” 

Further entreaties to the “White Mocking Bird in the East’ 
were also unavailing. The powers of the magician above “enveloped 
in darkness’, “a Gray Spider in the West’, and “a Black Measuring 
Worm that was friendly” served to quiet the earth somewhat. The 
arts of a certain “Blue Gopher” in the West were finally successful. 

“Fe [Blue Gopher] placed a brand of fire down before me and 
a cigarette also. Lighting the cigarette he puffed smoke toward the 
east in a great white arch. The shadow of the arch crept across the 
earth beneath. A grassy carpet covers the earth. Scattering seed, 
he caused the corn with the large stalk, large leaf, full tassel to grow 
and ripen. Then he took it and stored it away. As the stin’s rays 
extend to the plants, so our thoughts reached out to the time when 
we would enjoy the life-giving corn. With gladness we cooked and 
ate the corn, and, free from hunger and want, were happy. Your 
worthy sons and daughters, knowing nothing of the starvation 
periods, have been happy. The old men and the old women will 
have their lives prolonged yet day after day by the possession of 
corn. 

People must unite in desiring rain. If it rains their land shall 
be as a garden, and they will not be as poor as they have been.”** 

There are also conventional speeches recited by a war chief in 
making an appeal for followers. These speeches are presumably 
of a magic character, based on the supposed speeches of the gods 
at the time of the creation. A series of them was also recited at 
halts along the way toward the enemy camp. Each speech contains 
references to the supernatural powers invoked to aid the Pimas, 
and always ends with the destruction of the Apache, and the curious 
phrase, worthy of a peaceful and conservative people, “You may 
think this over, my relatives. The taking of life brings serious 
thoughts of the waste; the celebration of victory may become un- 
pleasantly riotous.” 

The following is another typical selection which contains at least 

397 bid., pp. 347 ff. 
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one strikingly poetic figure. 

«| | my young men were preparing to fight. They rushed 
upon them [the enemy] like flying birds and swept them from the 
earth. Starting out upon my trail I reached the first water, whence 
I sent my swiftest young men to carry the message of victory to 
the old people at home. Before the Magician’s door the earth 
was swept, and there my young men and women danced with head- 
dresses and flowers on their heads. The wind arose and cutting off 
these ornaments, carried them to the sky and hung them there. The 
rain fell upon the high places, the clouds enveloped the mountains, 
the torrents descended upon the springs and fell upon the trees.”*° 

All the tricks of desert warfare are revealed in these ancient 
orations. The following vivid description might well be envied by 
our best “wild west” writers. 

“From the east a scout came to tell me that in the brulés the 
tracks of the Apaches show plainly. Yes, like foolish children, they 
wish to die with their daughters, sons, and valuable possessions. 

Now a man with the strength and agility of the wild cat crept 
upon them from that side. And one with the sinuous silence of the 
gray snake glided upon them from the other side. Another crept 
up behind the shelter of trees. Render yourselves invisible upon the 
gray earth! Crawl through the arroyos, advance slowly....... 
The medicine man threw his spell upon the enemy and they slept. 
The Apache dreamed, and when he awakened he thought it was true 
that his younger brother and his uncles had been killed. . ; 
When he thought of these things he was frightened and tried to 
hide himself. 

I sent the men with shield and club in two parties in the east and 
west direction to meet at the camp of the Apaches. Some went 
straight with me. There, gathered about a stump, are the Apaches. 
When our men heard of this from a messenger they sprang upon 
the enemy. We killed one who slipped upon the grass and fell down 
hill and another who stumbled upon a branch. We cleaned up 
every thing about the Apache camp. Animals and birds alone re- 
mained to prey upon the dead. 

I turned back and my trail was downward. I reached home after 
slackening speed four times. . . . . Then I came bringing the evi- 


dences of my victory. My land rejoiced and the mountain donned 
its headdress, the trees took on gladness.”’*1 


40Tbid., p. 362. “7bid., pp. 371-74. 
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The songs of the Pima are usually longer than others we have 
analyzed. Some of them are really quite poetic. Others remind one 
somewhat of Vachel Lindsay. The descriptions are sufficiently 
sustained so that the effect of the semi-desert environment is at once 
noticeable. Since a much smaller number of Pima songs have been 
transcribed, than of other tribes, they can not be classified according 
to themes, as were the songs of the Ojibway and Sioux. The follow- 
ing quotations will demonstrate the differences between the South- 
west and other areas. 

CIRCLING SONGS 
“Accompanied by dancing and the beating of baskets. The 
dancers move in a circle made up of men and women alternately.” 
“T am circling like the Vulture 
Staying, flying near the blue. 
I am circling like the Vulture 
Breathing, flying near the blue. 


“Now the reddish bat rejoices 
In the songs which we are singing. 
Tle rejoices in the eagle down 
With which we ornament our headdress.” 
Kk K * 
“ly. the distant land of Eagle, 
™n the distant land of Eagle 
Sounds the barmonious xolling 
Of revererating thunder.” 
ok KE > 
“| <an into the swamp confused; 
There [ heard the tadpoles singing. 
T ran into the swamp confused 
Where the bark-clothed tadpoles sang 


“Tn the West the dragonfly wanders, 
Skimming the surfaces of the pools, 

Touching only with his tail. He skims 
With flapping and rustling wings. 


“Thence I run as darkness gathers, 
Wearing cactus flowers in my hair. 
Thence I run as the darkness gathers, 
In fluttering darkness to the singing place. 
421 bid., pp. 259, 292, 294, 295. 
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MEDICINE SONGS 
“Darkness settles on the summit 
Of the great Stony mountain 
There circling round it settles 
On the great Stony mountain. 


The ruddy beams like spider threads 
Across the sky came streaming. 
The reddish snakes like spider’s web 
To the opposite side came flaming.” 
ok x *K 
SONG OF THE BEAVER 
“Vou talk about and fear me; 
You talk about and fear me. 
As like the sinuous snake 
I go upon the water. 


I see that you go slowly ; 
I see that you go slowly. 
Strong as the Sun among the trees 
You leave your mark upon them. 


Younger brother, I am Beaver, 
I am the quick-eared Beaver 
That gnaws the trees of the forest, 
Tis I who overthrow them.”*#? 


*K *k * 


LIGHTNING SONG 


“See the destructive lightning 
Going to kill the distant tree. 
It is going, my younger brother, 
To split the distant tree. 
The lightning like reddish snakes 
Tries to lash and shiver the trees. 
The lightning tries to strike them, 
Yet it fails and they yet stand.” 


48Tbid., pp. 309 and 320. 
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BADGER SONG 
The land is parched and burning 
' The land is parched and burning 
Going and looking about me 
I see a narrow strip of green. 


The light glow of evening 
The light glow of evening 
Comes as the quail fly slowly 
And it settles on the young.’’*# 

The preceding are merely samples of the poetry of the South- 
west, picked not so much for merit as for incidental mention of ani- 
mals, lightning, drought. and other accidents of the southwestern 
Indian’s life. This particular field of aboriginal art has attracted 
much notice in late years. It is to be hoped that some one with tal- 
ents sufficient will make a really representative and complete anthol- 
ogy of this poetry. 


CONCLUSION 


The objection may be raised to many of the selections quoted 
in this series of articles that they are not ‘literary’; they do not 
always show the Indian as an artistic genius. True, he was seldom 
an artist, by civilized standards. He was a savage; and the whole 
purpose of the present work will have been served by the demon- 
stration that.he sang, talked, and shouted in truly savage fashion. 
The discerning eye will also see in these crude refrains and wild 
speeches and chants the same underlying interests that concern us 
all, the same motives and passions that sway the civilized man. Food 
and rest, hunting, war, the accumulation of valued property, friends, 
the enemy; these are what the Indian thought about. He felt the 
passions of love, hate, revenge; he feared death and the unknown 
forces of life. He imagined gods and worshipped them, and be- 
lieved in the continued existence of his soul. These are likewise 
the really important affairs of the white man, proclaimed alike in 
Beowulf, in the Cid, and in the latest newspaper. That the re- 
wards of our hunting are counted in dollars and that our temples 
are lofty does not alter the essence of their character. We still band 


447 bid., pp. 322, 323. 
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together for protection and for raids against the enemy, and we 
sing songs on the war path. 

It is unfortunate that space does not permit treatment of tribes 
in other areas. The whaling chanties of the north Pacific Coast, the 
frigid songs of the Eskimo are all of intense interest. Still more 
important are the fragments of a great and truly artistic Mexican 
literature, stray survivors of the ferocious bigotry of the Spaniard. 
All these and the relics of many another tribe have been placed in 
readily accessible form by expert scientists. They only await the 
attention of the literary man. 

The immediate problem was to discover whether any relation 
existed between the compositions of tribes inspired by similar, and 
by wholly different life conditions. The present analysis has been 
carried far enough to indicate the fundamental similarity of thought 
processes throughout the red race. All tribes, the most primitive 
and the most advanced, went through the same stages of mental 
development. Where the surroundings furnished the same subjects, 
the compositions reflecting them are similar. Wherever two tribes 
even in different environments underwent analgous experience 
their songs reflecting the experience bear strong resemblance. Per- 
haps most noteworthy in this respect are the songs of love, war, and 
hunting. The traditional speeches of the astute Iroquois and of the 
culturally advanced Pima, though differing somewhat as to subject, 
are similar in purpose and in tone. Both are historical, are used 
for the purpose of encouraging and heartening the people in public 
assemblies. The Pimas sage advice, “You may think this over, my 
relatives. The taking of life brings serious thoughts of the waste; 
the celebration of victory may become unpleasantly riotous,” might 
well have been uttered by an Iroquois councillor. The songs of the 
Iroquois (not analyzed in this volume) include many which cele- 
brate corn, beans, and other plants, much as do the songs of the 
Pinva.4® 

Where the environment was totally different, a different set of 
subjects appear, but treated in a fashion analogous to that character- 
istic of all other tribes in about the same stage of culture. The 

*5Alex. T. Cringan, “Pagan Dance Songs of the Iroquois”, Archeological 


Report. 1899, Being Part of Appendix to the Report of the Minster 
\ : o ( ; y ster of Educa- 
tion, Ontario, Toronto. 1900, pp. 168-189. , 

Mr. Cringan gives the music and the titles or subiects of a number of 
songs but unfortunately did not think it necessary to transate the whole text. 
Being unable to discover any extensive translations of Iroauois songs, the pres- 
ent writer was forced to omit these from detailed comparison. 
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songs of the Teton Sioux and those of the Ojibway are markedly 
similar, though each sang of some things almost unknown to the 
other. There is practically no mention of buffalo by the Ojibway, or 
of trees or lakes by the Sioux. The songs of both these tribes are 
quite different in length, style, and subject matter from those of the 
Pima, a tribe in a different environment, and on a somewhat higher 
level of culture. 

Having gone thus far the present studies have fulfilled their 
mission. They may serve to point the direction for further and 
more detailed analyses of primitive literature. It is by such studies 
that the reasons for our own peculiar thoughts, passions, and beliefs 
may ultimately be explained; and the way will be made clear for the 
intelligent control of these, and the more rapid evolution of the race. 


A NEW. COSMIGHYPOTHESIS 
BY CORNELIUS O'CONNOR 


HE existence of an hitherto unknown cosmic law may be 

indicated by the remarkable correspondence between planetary 
distances and orbital velocities and the numbers in a natural series 
shown below. A clue also may be found there to the cause of 
Mercury’s failure to conform exactly to the law of the inverse 
square and the physical reason for it. In a system otherwise vi- 
brating uniformly, as shown in the series, Mercury’s motion indi- 
cates that it functions as a factor of stability by interrupting the 
rhythm, thus averting the destructive effect of cumulative vibration 
mechanically due to rotation. 

The series is similar to that discovered by Moseley in his inves- 
tigations of atomic motions and suggests a common relation to 
electro-magnetism., 

The numbers also correspond to vibration frequencies of the - 
musical scale, which revives memory of the Pythagorean concept 
of the “Music of the Spheres.” 


162 
324 


Numbers.. 486 


Ven. Earth Mars Vesta Ptd. Jupiter 
Square Roots 8 9.8 12 14.7. 18 Ze 
Jup. Prd. Vesta Mars’ Earth Venus 
The numbers correspond to mean planetary distances from the 
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sun (in millions of miles) and the square roots to mean orbital 
velocities (in miles per second) of the planets taken in inverse order. 
The numbers for Saturn, Uranus and Neptune are as octaves of 
the series between Mars and Jupiter. The ratio of the numbers is 
1.5 and the ratio of the square roots is 1.225, the cube of which cor- 
responds to the ratio of periodic time in Kepler’s laws. 

Extending the proportions inward, numbers are derived which 
correspond to Mercury’s maximum (.6664—42.6) and minimum 
(.6642.6=28.4) distances from the sun; as is also the mean orbital 
velocity of 29.8 M. P. S. The square root of the mean distance for 
Mercury is 5.95, which corresponds to Saturn’s orbital velocity. The 
square roots of the next two numbers similarly derived, i. e., 
(.66 28.4=18.6) and (.66X18.6=12.4) are 4.3 and 3.5, which 
correspond respectively to the mean orbital velocities of Uranus and 
Neptune. 

Comparison of the mean orbital velocities of the planets (in miles 
per second) as determined by astronomers and the square roots of 
the series in inverse sequence shows almost exact agreement. 


Velocities : Zo 7 21.8 te le 12-5... 8.1 6. “Azo 340 
Planets: Mer. Ven. Earth Mars Ves. Ptd. Jup.Sat. Ur. Nep. 
Square Roots: DU Bce Non lad te 9.8 BY 1 RO5 4 oo. 


The significant correspondence between Mercury’s actual orbit 
and two of the serial “orbits” suggests that the series may not be 
purely coincidental. If not mere chance, the assumption may be 
warranted that planetary distances and orbital velocities are governed 
by rotational vibration of the sun and are independent of planetary 
‘mass’; and may indicate an electro-magnetic effect. 

The rotating “rings” which surround wires carrying electricity 
are similar geometrically, if not physically, to the planetary orbits. 
It has been demonstrated that the speed of rotation of these “rings” 
diminishes with the distance from the wire just as do planetary 
velocities. 

New significance may be given to Leverrier’s search for bodies 
interior to Mercury, if we consider the possible existence of such 
magnetic “rings” around the sun. 

Gilbert compared the earth to a giant magnet. Might not the 
sun be comparable to a giant electric “spark” spiralling through 
space and the planets to small magnets revolving around it in mag- 
netic rings? Confirmation of such a view probably would resolve 
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present discrepancies between electronic and gravitational theories 
and thus unify several conflicting physical concepts. 

To effect such a reconciliation, similarity must be shown between 
electro-magnetic and celestial motions, which probably can be done 
experimentally. It may simplify the subject to call these motions 
“spiro-circuitous,” which is descriptive of the revolutions of the 
satellites around their primaries and of planets around the sun. 
Some simple experiments will illustrate analogous electro-magnetic 
motions. 
~ Jn a shallow glass plate about ten inches in diameter and con- 
taining about an inch of water, float a small piece of cork pierced 
horizontally by a magnetized needle. Under the plate loop about 
two feet of No. 10 bare copper wire. When the ends of the wire 
are connected with the poles of ordinary dry cells, the needle will 
orientate above the wire and then move around the loop with the 
“current.’’ Next superpose a similar plate and needle over the 
first, placing the wire on wooden strips supporting the upper plate. 
When the battery is connected, the needle in the upper plate will 
move around the loop with the current as usual and the needle in 
the lower plate will move in the opposite direction, or against the 
current flow. 

When the distance between the wire and needles is increased, 
the positions of the latter will change in relation to the wire, indicat- 
ing the widening of the spiral; and the speed around the loop will 
vary, becoming slower as the distance is increased, as do planetary 
velocities. These results indicate that positive and negative effects 
are simply tangential differences in direction of rotation of the sur- 
rounding rings and that magnetic lines are spiral accompanying ef- 
fects of electric motion—rotating rings, the angles of which indi- 
cate a spiral twist. 

Recent photographs of high voltage “sparks” show electrical 
lines or “rings” resembling the invisible magnetic rings which sur- 
round electric circuits. If we interpret them to be similar in char- 
acter, we may infer that their velocity of rotation increases inward. 
Such interpretation would revolutionize present ideas of electricity. 

Norman R. Campbell, the great English authority on electro- 
magnetism, says of magnetic lines: “They are just lines of force 
and nothing else, and are independent of surrounding bodies for 
their existence.” Paraphrasing this expression, it might be said that 
magnetic rotating rings are “rotating rings—pure motion—and noth- 
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ing else;” and thus that “electricity is a system of similar rings of 
higher maximum rotational velocity.” 

Solar investigations made by J. C. Adams and others indicate 
that the interior of the sun is rotating faster than the surface. Ti 
the speed of rotation progresses uniformly inward in definite zones, 
velocities are developed which might explain electro-magnetic ef- 
Fects. 

The slowest observed surface rotation on the sun, near the pole, 
is about one mile per second. If we take this to be the velocity of 
the outer one of a system of 432 zones or “rings” which increase in- 
ward in rotational velocity in arithmetical progression, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
to 432 M. P. S., each zone having a width of 1000 miles, (compar- 
able to the circumferential “rim” or band of a ring) the aggregate 
agrees with the observed diameter of the sun. 

Applying inversely the law of centifrugal force, such a system 
might develop a radial force proceeding from the center (analogous 
to centifrugal force) equivalent to the square of 432 or 186,624 M. 
P. S., corresponding to the velocity of light and electro-magnetic 
effects. 

The resulting magnetic “rings” surrounding such a system might 
then be considered as functions of the squares of the width of the 
zones (intensity) or as the squares of the product of these and 
corresponding velocities, which would yield planetary orbital dis- 
tances in millions of miles. The total intensity of such a system 
would be governed by the size of the hypothetical zones or annular 
rings. A periodic conjunction of their position might result in a 
solar vibrating period of 4096 days, corresponding to the 11-year 
sun spot cvcle. 

Illustrating his concept of gravitation, Einstein presents an im- 
aginary disc having a negative form of rotation. The force of 
repulsion being proportional only to the square of the velocities, he 
shows mathematically that if the disc be given an imaginary negative 
speed of rotation, (v\/ —1.), centrifugal force will be transformed 
into centripetal force. The transformation is purely mathematical 
and has no material (three-dimensional) analogue, whereas _ the 
radial force developed by the hypothctical system of zones or rings 
with velccities increasing inward may have. both in the sun and in 
electricity. It would also radiate energy, which of course Einstcin’s 


disc will not. 
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Additional experiments disclose motions which correspond to 
some exceptional motions in the solar system. By crossing two 
needles at right angles through a piece of cork and floating them on 
water in a plate under which is placed a wire loop, the needles will 
move around the loop in a direction retrograde to the direction of 
the current when the battery is connected. The satellite Phoebe of 
Saturn and a satellite of Neptune have such retrograde motion. 
This may be inferred to be due to the eccentric inclination of their 
magnetic axes to the primaries. 

The peculiar orbits of comets between Mars and Jupiter may be 
attributed to the great radio-activity of Jupiter conflicting with that 
of the sun. The distance factors for interplanetary peturbations and 
reactions of magnetic bodies coincide and by suitable substitution 
of such factors as magnetic “intensity” for gravitational “mass” 
similar mathematical results may be obtained in calculating cometary 
orbits. The erratic minor motions of the moon are conceivably due 
to the fluctuating intensity of solar electro-magnetic radiation, re- 
acting on the earth and moon, 

It is not necessary here to dwell upon the theory of the com- 
mon magnet-matter which develops or retains a large percentage 
of electric motion. The reactions of solenoids are well known. 
Ampere demonstrated that currents moving in the same direction 
were attracted and those moving in opposite directions repelled one 
another. When it is also considered that a greater motion will im- 
press itself upon a lesser, all the phenomena of attraction and re- 
pulsion may be accounted for. 

It is possible that the Amperian molecular circuits in natural 
magnets have not the maximum velocity of electric motion, but 
develop such velocity through mechanical excitation. The maximum 
velocities of electricity are attainable also through acceleration of 
atomic or molecular motions by frictional or chemical means. 

In order to include the electronic theory in a general hypothesis 
embracing the phenomena described, some revision of prevailing 
concepts 1s necessary. 

If we consider the solar structure previously outlined, or some 
modification of it, we may also infer that the nucleus of an atom is 
a similar structure and that “electrons” are carried in magnetic 
orbits similar to the planetary orbits. The table of chemical elements 
shows a series of 92 corpuscles progressively decreasing in radiam 
energy from Radium to Hydrogen. It has been demonstrated ex- 
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perimentally that the force which ejects particles from radiant atoms 
is proportional to the frequency of vibration, a function of rotational 
motion. A series of hypothetical ring systems will numerically cor- 
respond to these experimental results. 

If we assume radiation to be due to a force proceeding from the 
center of energy corpuscles, such as the hypothetical force already 
described, (analogous to centrifrugal force) then the number of 
rings in atomic nucleii should vary accordingly. A numerical series 
decreasing serially in alternating groups of 8 can be worked out 
which will conform to the table of elements and to the hypothetical 
system of 432 rings and also include the classified octaves of energy 
“rays”. 

The foregoing speculations suggest an answer to the question 
“What is electricity?” Electricity might be defined as a complex 
form of rotational motions, occuring in nature, which develops ra- 
diant energy. It might be further described as a system of “rings” 
or zones of motion rotating around a curvelinear axis, the speeds of 
rotation increasing inward to the center in arithmetical progression 
and developing a radial force proportional to the square of the 
maximum velocity; and also developing a secondary effect called 
magnetism, manifested in accompanying rings rotating spiro-cir- 
cuitously around the electric system producing it. The speed of ro- 
tation of these magnetic rings might be considered serially propor- 
tional to the square roots of their distance inversely from the electric 
system, distance being governed by the size of the electric rings or 
zones (a factor of intensity) of which it is a function. Where the 
size of the electric rings is negligible, the rotational velocities of 
the magnetic rings might be considered as serially proportional to 
vibrational frequencies (or their inverse square roots). 

These motions are best illustrated by the motions of celestial 
bodies traceable in the solar system. 

Such definition might imply that space is a plenum which be- 
comes “electrified” by motion at high velocity, this motion conceivably 
being due to compression of the plenum by Omnipotent Cosmic 
Force. 

A corollary of this concept is that natural motion is spiro-cir- 
cuitous or spiral, the combination of rotation and translation, which 
accords with an Archimedean modification of the view held by Aris- 
totle, who thought it circular. Finite time may be considered as a 
metrical attribute of such motion. The finite space-field in which 
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motion functions may or may not be curvelinear. 
Kepler’s laws suggest the true mathematical relationship be 


tween finite time, space and motion, the three inseparable factors 
of physical existence, in atomic and solar systems alike, and ana- 
logous to the three inseparable dimensions of material bodies. 

Matter is inferentially a product of the triune entity, time-space- 
motion. 

Gallileo’s laws of motion and Newton’s law of (cosmic) gravita- 
tion may be empirical formulations applicable to special classes of 
phenomena which are really governed by a higher law manifested 
in electro-magnetism. 

There is nothing in all this to preclude the conception of Infinite 
Force exerted eternally in illimitable space. 


MATTER AND AETHER 


It is conceivable that in the laboratory of the sun, the infin- 
itesimal corpuscles are formed and then radiated into space, where 
they collect in the magnetic planetary rings or orbits. Here mole- 
cular combinations of the atomic corpuscles (matter) pass through 
inorganic and organic colloids to biological organisms in permuta- 
tive series, becoming more and more complex, up to sentient beings 
having sensory nerves that respond to various solar (and similar) 
vibrations, just as tuning forks respond to their appropriate vi- 
bration frequencies. 

The corpuscles of highest frequencies, from infra-red, through 
ultra-violet light to Millikan rays, may form a super-atmosphere. 
This would correspond to the theoretical aether ; a mixture like air, 
but composed of high frequency corpuscles which are vibrated by 
solar (and similar) rays. These vibrations, reflected by material 
bodies, react upon our perceptory nerves, producing the sensations 
of heat, light, etc., just as low frequency vibrations in air react upon 
the auditory nerves to produce the sensation of sound. 

The principle biological divisions of genera and species, like 
musical notes and atomic systems, are related in a vibrational way, 
but are not necessarily derived one from another. Each has its 
own characteristic identity, the whole being governed by the law of 
forced vibrations. 

An experimental arrangement of the table of elements conform- 


ing to the 432 ring system and to the Mendeleef table of groups and 
series starts thus: 
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This progression runs through the atomic system in alternating 
series of 8 to 403, 411, 416, 419, 424, 427 and 432, the latter figures 
representing high frequency energy corpuscles including ultra violet 
stays 

A corresponding solar series would be governed by the law of 
forced vibrations and the mechanical law that a “vibrating system 
not itself harmonic may nevertheless produce harmonic vibration.” 

The order of solar frequencies characteristic of atomic vibra- 
tions, of course, requires the use of units appropriate to the rela- 
tive difference in the size of the sun. These units are conveniently 
derived from solar Time-Space-Motion relations: 

Time—Number of seconds in day—86,400. 

Space—Diameter of Sun—864,000 miles. 

Motion—Periodic time of surface rotation—31.4 days, as ob- 
served for a period near the (magnetic) pole. The unit velocity of 
surface rotation is 1 M. P. S. Treating these relations in a purely 
numerical way we get: 

864,000 x = 
86,400 


Thus the diameter of the sun numerically corresponds to 10 (days). 
From this we derive a unit day of 86,400 seconds, with which to 
compute frequencies, representing the number of complete revolu- 
tions each ring makes in one day. In this way we find the solar 
rings corresponding to the planetary harmonic series, frequencies 
being as the vibration numbers in the table. The innermost ring, 
has a diameter of 2000 miles (outer circumference) and rotational 
velocity 432 M. P. S. Hence 

86,400 x 432 —5990: 86,400 x 431 

1000 x 27 ‘ 2000 x 27 


For those who wish to compute the whole series, the mean of the 
next two rings is 1715, corresponding to Uranus. The following 
rings correspond to the other planets: 


= 31.416 


=2900 Neptune, etc. 
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7 Saturn; 12 Jupiter; 18 Planetoid; 26 Vesta; 38 Mars; 55 
Earth: 76 Venus. The mean of rings No. 106 and 142 is 35+, 
corresponding to Mercury. The mean used for Uranus may be 
considered as the inner and outer diameter of one ring, or as the 
mean of adjoining rings. The mean for Mercury, however, is de- 
rived from two rings not in juxtaposition. 

To relate solar and atomic frequencies is a simple matter of 
arithmetic. The same rotational velocities being retained throughout, 
it is obvious that frequencies (revolutions of the rings) will vary 
as the diameters. Solar frequencies multiplied by 10", proportional 
to relative sizes, would correspond to frequencies of the smallest 
imaginable corpuscles of energy. The number of rings in any sys- 
tem would be the governing characteristic of given corpuscles (e. g., 
atoms). Thus, solar, atomic and other groups are members of the 
same family, alike in all but size. 

The harmonic planetary intervals are analogous to the ratios of 
vibrating strings, but in inverse order, and seem to be governed 
chiefly by the frequencies of the two innermost rings, their ratio 
being as 2:1 approximately. The frequency of the 432nd ring is 
- 5900 and of the 431st, 2900. 

A similar rhythm is found in the 1l-year sunspot cycle, which 
has a period of minimum activity of about 7.5 years; maximum ac- 
tivity 3.7 years; ratio 2:1. The vibration number corresponding to 
Neptune’s distance, 2900, is little more than two-thirds of the whole 
cycle 4100 days, approximately. Thus the ratio between the solar 
cycle in days and the highest “ring” frequencies seems to be about 
2:1 also. 

The following “law of forced vibrations” may be applied: “If 
one part of any system connected either by material ties, or by mu- 
tual attractions of its members, be continually maintained by any 
cause, whether inherent in the constitution of the system or exter- 
nal to it, in a state of regular periodic motion, that motion will be 
propagated throughout the whole system and will give rise in every 
member of it, and in every part of each member, to periodic move- 
ments executed in similar periods with that to which they owe their 
origin, though not necessarily synchronous with them in their 
maxima and minima.” 

All the foregoing figures are worked out only experimentally, of 
course, to illustrate the general principle and a method for exploring 
the hypothesis. The square of the product of size and velocity of 
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rings corresponding to planetary distances might give better results. 

[f all scientific postulates and physical properties and forces 
of every kind are omitted, these figures develop an arithmetical anal- 
ogue of a known geometrical design, a curious circumstance if it 
has no significance. In that respect it resembles Kepler’s laws be- 
fore they were interpreted by Newton or Moseley’s natural series 
before it was applied to physical chemistry. 


TABOOS OF FOOD AND DRINK. 
BY JACOB SINGER 


T is obvious that the chief concern of life, namely, food would be 

surrounded with many taboos calculated to preserve the force or 
fertility of the life-sustaining animals and plants. To the sophisti- 
cated editor of the early codes the reasons of food avoidance may 
be ascribed to psychological reasons (disgust) or may have the hy- 
gienic aim of safeguarding the health of the community. Such reasons 
come into being after the ancient superstitions were rationalized. 
That the food taboos “upon priests and kings are a fortiori more 
numerous and stringent than those upon ordinary persons” indi- 
cates that the primitive conception of holy (unapproachable) per- 
sons is responsible for these regulations. The motives lie beyond 
the notion of utility or sensual repugnance. In savage society we 
find these prohibitions in their unsophisticated guise, and whatever 
reason the untutored native can give is in accord with his idea of 
his relation to the supernatural forces that control his life. “The 
natives of Queenland”’, for instance, “burned all food left over from 
meals, to prevent sorcerers from getting hold of it and injuring 
them thereby. The Narrinyeri call such persons ‘disease makers’, 
In Polynesia natives carry remains of food to streams which alone 
can annul the evil influence of the disease-maker. Greeks took a 
purgative to prevent ‘the sacred food’ (new corn) from being 
polluted by common food. In such primitive beliefs Crawley sees 
“the tendency to avoid mixing the different sorts of food, which 
plays a considerable part in Jewish sacred dietetics.’ 

The rationalized taboos survived among cultured peoples either 
in the ritual or the “mores” purporting to serve hygienic or social 
ends. Priestly restrictions were widened in scope by Ezra who used 
them as part of a code applicable to the entire Jewish community. 
Under the influence of the Pharisees, who had lost faith in the 

1Hasting’s, “Food”, in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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corrupt priesthood of their day, the tendency to invest the layman 
with all the restraints of the priesthood accentuated this view. 


FOODS: 


These Biblical sources of the dietary laws, according to Kénig, 
emanate from the 6th century B. C. The passages in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy agree so fully that Marti and Oettli hold that both are 
based on a common source. Analogies are found among many 
peoples of the ancient world. Among the Egyptians some animals 
were forbidden which were considered clean by the Hebrews. The 
pig was forbidden except in the day of the full moon.? Theodor 
Wachter*® mentions the Scythians, Cappadocians, Syrians, Cretans, 
Cyprisians and Libyians. The Egyptians abstained from the ass, the 
mouse and the gazelle. 

According to Porphyrius,* the Egyptians made the distinction 
between cloven and uncloven hoof. 

Assyrian and Babylonian food taboos appear for certain days, 
e. g. “fish for the 9th of Iyar, pork for the 30th of Ab, beef for 
pie 27th of Vishri.”° 

Among the Hindus, the distinction between clean and unclean 
foods appears as early as 1000 or 800 B. C.; but unlike the Jewish 
prohibitions, all flesh is banned. Domestic animals for the Hindus 
are unclean. Schrader* shows the ethical and religious conse- 
quences of such taboos. By association with the doctrine of Karma, 
sentiments of sympathy for animals were fostered. Doubtless 
these higher speculations appear as concomitants of rationaliza- 
tion. 

For the Greeks and Romans, (according to Wachter) animals 
are unclean which are not acceptable as sacrifice. The forbidden 
animals among the Pythagoreans have a strong resemblance to the 
Hebrew taboos. Wiegand holds that some of these interdictions 

2Frazer, Golden Bough, “Taboo,” pp. 291 ff; Lev. xi. 3; Clean and unclean 
animals have their origin in the heathen cults. (A. Weiner, die Jucdische 
Speisegeselse (1895). Certain animals served as totems. Analog ist das Verbot 
des Pferdenfleischige—nusses fur die Christ. Germanen des Genusses von 
Eselfleisch fur die Christl. Araber. (motive in Lev. xi. 44). For P. the origin 
is somewhat obscure . From such early taboos comes the feeling of repulsion 
and later the rationalized hygienic reasons. (Baentsch Com. Lev. to verse). 
Deut. xvi. 3. “Thou shalt not eat any abominable thing.” J E has no law on 
this subject; in P. the parallel is Lev. xi. 2-23, characteristic of D. 

3Reinheitsvor-schriften in Griech, Kultus’—in his Religionsgeschichte 
Versuche im Vorarbeiten IX 1, 1010 p. 82 ff. de abstentia IV 7. 
4Com. to Lev., p. 482, quoted by Knobel and Dillman. 


5Ko6nig, Geschichte der Alttestamentische Religion. 
6Indiens Literatur und Kulten. Leipsic, 1887, p. 406. 
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have purely utilitarian reasons, e. g. the bull was a forbidden ani- 
mal for sacrifice because he was needed for agriculture. The 
same authority explains the Hindu prohibitions on similar practical 
grounds. There is no question that the difference between taboo 
and an ordinary prohibition is marked. One grows out of the ir- 
rational fears of primitive man while the other is a quasi- -police 
regulation. Society has found certain acts injurious and has de- 
signedly banned them. In the struggle for survival, those taboos 
best suited to the needs of society have been rationalized and re- 
tained. Even where the utilitarian consequences are obvious it is by 
no means certain that the origin of these “practical” regulations 
did not have deep roots in the soil of “taboo” superstitions. Beside 
the aspects of fear and utility go the emotional reactions and senti- 
mental whims of peoples. The Egyptians, for instance, regarded the 
sheep as a repulsive animal, while with us it became a symbol of 
purity and innocence. The Athenians loathed goats, because of 
their destructive tendencies to plant life, especially the much prized 
olive trees.” In Sparta the goat was offered to Hera and the dog 
was considered to be clean in some localities and unclean in others. 

Regarding the origin of the food taboos among the Hebrews, a 
number of conjectures have been offered by scholars. W. Robert- 
son Smith holds that the taboos are survivals of a time when ani- 
mals were regarded as the abodes of spirits which were later 
shunned for religious reasons and were not to be killed on that 
account. M. J. Lagrange and Ed. Konig hold that the “survival” 
theory is unproven. Others, basing their views upon ethnological 
parallels connect the animal taboos with totemism as the underlying 
motive.* Attempts to identify the clean with the holy are unconvine- 
ing, however. Ed. Meyer is of the opinion that animals are regarded 
“unclean” not because they are holy or sacred but just the reverse, 
because they are unholy. As further proof he adduces the example 
of the bull which was regarded as sacred in the Orient and still its 
flesh was not taboo for the Hebrews. Hence the “sacred animal’ 
theory seems to be untenable. 

In tracing the origin of taboo to totemism, Stade regards the 
differences between various tribes in the kind of animals tabooed. 
The Mosaic legislation is a composite of such diverse lists. Against 


this totemistic origin Konig® contends that nowhere do we find the 
TWiegand, p. 425. 


SR enericala. Archiv fiir Religionsw haft, XV, 
°Heilige Schriften, 1, p. 160.. g wissenschaft, jayiy, Ws. 
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prohibition to kill a certain animal in the Old Testament. 

Another theory has it that certain animals regarded as sacred 
by the heathen were tabooed by Jews. This explanation is partly sup- 
ported by Leviticus xxii. 23: “And ye shall not walk in the customs 
of the nation which I am casting out before you: for they did all 
these things and therefore I abhorred them.” Against this theory 
we must consider certain animals as the bull and fish which were re- 
garded as sacred by Egyptians and other neighboring peoples, but 
which were not unclean for the Jews. The prohibition in Leviticu< 
is inspired by the separatistic motive which colors all of the priestly 
legislation. 

Cumont ascribes hygienic reasons for food animal taboos.’® 
“Swine is not eaten for hygienic reasons. Mice and rats spread 
plague and are therefore unclean animals.” Wuegand holds that the 
primal feeling of repulsion which certain animals excite either by 
their appearance or disgusting habits accounts for the origin of 
such taboos. 

Certain animals are forbidden as food “because they are regard- 
ed as a portion of the gods themselves ; they must not be eaten except 
by those who discerned in them the body of the gods, and who were 
entitled to share them intercommunion with the gods.”"* A number 
of food taboos is given by Sumner, “A Phoenician or an Egyptian 
would sooner eat man’s flesh, than cow’s flesh, a Jew would not eat 
swine’s flesh’”’.12, Some Melanesians will not eat eels because they 
think there are ghosts in them. South African Bantus abominate 
fish. Some Australians will not eat pork. In explanation of these 
taboos, Crawley holds that “many are arbitrary while some have 
dietetic reasons often based on false analogies. The dangerous 
power transmittel by contact affects the food.” To avoid the poison 
produced by the evil eye, food is covered. Especially guarded are 
those who partake of food in the presence of the opposite sex.’ 

Nearer to our own investigation is the interpretation given to the 
food taboos by W. R. Smith.1* The source of taboo is “reverential 


i9Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, p. 142. 

Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt, III, 404-6, quoted by Trumbull, Blood Cov- 
enant, p. 172. In ancient Peru, Reville says: “It should be noted that they only 
sacrifice edible animals, which is a clear proof that the intention was to feed 
the gods.” 

12Sumner, Folkways, pp. 338-9. 

13Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 168. 

14W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites. 
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dread.” The notion that “unclean” is related to physical foulness is 


erroneous. The Hebrew word 82% (tame) means “taboo.” Among 
the heathen Semites the unclean animals, which it was pollution to 
eat, were simply holy animals. Biblical support for this contention 
is found in Isaiah Ixv. 4-5. 
“That sit among the graves, 
And lodge in the vaults ; 
That eat swine’s flesh, 
And broth of abominable things in their vessels :” 
“THe that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man; He that sacrificeth 
a lamb, as if he broke a dog’s neck”.* All these are connected with 
the sacrosanct mysteries of totem religions. The reference to the 
dog’s neck points to the mode of killing without shedding blood. 
“They that sanctify themselves and purify themselves 
To go unto the gardens, Behind one in the midst, 
Eating swine’s flesh, and the detestable thing, and the mouse, 
Shall be consumed together, saith the Lord.”?® 
Now under the conditions of Eastern life, beef and mutton are 
not everyday food. In Canaan, as among the Arabs to this day, 
milk is the usual diet. “And there will be goats’ milk enough for 
thy food, for the food of thy household: And maintenance for thy 
maidens.”'7 The slaughter of a victim for food marks a festal oc- 
casion and the old principle was modified to mean sacred occasions 
of natural joy. 
“Except at a feast, or to entertain a guest, or in sacrifice before 
a local shrine, the Bedouin tastes no meat but the flesh of the gazelle 
or other game. This throws light on Deuteronomy xii. 16, 22, “the 
unclean and the clean may eat thereof, as of the gazelle, and as of the 
hart” which shows that in old Israel game was the only meat not 
eaten sacrificially.” “That all legitimate slaughter is sacrifice ap- 
pears in Arabia down to the time of Mohammed.”® 
“The king of Unyoro in Central Africa might not drink milk and 
eat beef at the same meal.’’!® 
SWINE: 
The heathen Harranians sacrificed swine once a year. In 
1lgaralay, Ina, 
1Tsaiah. Ixvi. 71. 
THON, Sosy LYE 


SW. RK. Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
Wellhausen 4rabische Heidenthum, p. 114. ee ee a 


Frazer, Golden Bough, “Taboo,” vol. vi, part II, p. 292. 
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Cyprus were swine connected with the worship of the, Semitic 
Aphrodite and Adonis. A reference to: this pagan rite appears in 
Isaiah Ixv. 4. The Egyptians considered the swine as unclean be- 
cause the demon Set once appeared in the form of a pig. Moham- 
medans also refrain from eating swine.?? “The pig was forbidden 
among the Egyptians. Pork was a forbidden food.** Cheyne con- 
nects the prohibition with totemism.*? Among proper names in the 


Old Testament we have 1% (Hezir).?* Other examples of names 


that bear traces of totemistic origin are: the “dog” 233 (Caleb) the 


2 


son of Jephunneh.”* “He 33 (Nabel) was of the house of 
Caleb.”?> “And Shaul died, and Baal-hanan the son of 7238 


(Akbar) “mouse” reigned in his stead.2° And Akbar, the son of 
Micaiah.’*? Elnathan the son of Akbor.’?* In Homer, the pig is 
called ‘divine’, but in Crete it was not eaten. Among the Jews and 
Syrians swine was taboo. The pig was a consecrated offering in the 
temple of Hierapolis. ; 

“The pig appears, from a Gnd of bones of his animal at Gezer, 
to have been a sacrificial animal among the cave-dwellers. Its un- 
cleanness among the Hebrews points to an ancient sanctity which 
obtained among the Canaanites. Perhaps it was connected with 
Hezir—a guild of priests.”*® The pig was forbidden to the 
Hebrews. “The swine as a domesticated animal was not known to 
the undispersed Semites or to the Sumerian population of Baby- 
lon.”*° On the other hand, its flesh was forbidden food to all the 
Semites. ?! The inference therefore is that (1) it was after their dis- 
persion that the Semites became acquainted with the pig as a 
domestic animal, (2) it was forbidden food from the time of its 
introduction and spread amongst them. The pig can only be housed 

20Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible. “Taboos,” 11, pp. 38-9. 

21Rawlinson, History of Egypt, 1-88. 

22Cheyne, Commentary on Isaiah, chapter 66. 

zaiGhirexxay. Jos Neh x 21 

24Num. xiii. 6. Perhaps here a clue of early Semitic totemism. W. R. 
Smith, “Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia’ (1885), Religion of Semites, 
fyeled Hats 

257 Sam) xxvn 0: 


26Gen. xxxvi. 38. 

277 Kings, xxii. 12-14; Jer. xxvi. 22; xxxvi. 12; Ezek. viii. 10; Is. Ixvi. 17. 

28T] Kings, xxiv. 8. 

29Wood. “Religions of Canaan” in Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 
XXXV. (1916) p. 243 ff. 

20Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, 261. 

31W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 218. 
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and reared amongst a settled, i. e., an agricultural population. The 
pig is associated especially with the worship of agricultural deities, 
e. g, Demeter, Adonis and Aphrodite. The inference again is that, 
as agriculture and religious rites associated with it spread together, 
it was in connection with some form of agricultural worship that 
the domestication of the pig found its way amongst the various 
branches of the Semitic race. Finally the pig was esteemed 
sacrosanct by some Semites and in Isaiah*? it is regarded as a 
heathen abomination. The inference then is that the worship with 
which the pig was associated did not find equal acceptance amongst 
all the Semites. Where it did find acceptance, the flesh was for- 
bidden because it was sacred; where it did not, it was prohibited 
because of its association with the worship of false gods.** 


MILK AND MEAT: 


“Thou shalt not seethe the kid in its mother’s milk.”** This is 
regarded by some Biblical scholars as part of the primitive Ten Com- 
mandments. Cheyne proposes the curious reading: “Thou shalt 
not clothe thyself with the garment of a ‘Yerahme’ elite woman.”*® 
That there is a humanitarian motive in this prohibition is not likely, 
if taken in connection with the entire tone of this legislation. Such 
prohibitions are not unique. Frazer assures us that many savage 
tribes forbid the eating of meat and milk.“ Among the Nandi, 
for instance, “if milk is drunk, no meat may be eaten for twenty- 
four hours.’’*7. . . “And in view of the evidence collected . . . the 
rules of this commandment... . are parts of a common inheritance 
transmitted to the Jews from a time when their forefathers were 
nomadic herdsmen subsisting mainly, on milk of their cattle, and 
as afraid of diminishing the supply of it, as are the pastoral tribes of 
Africa at the present day.** If Frazer’s contention is correct, then 
we should meet with a more inclusive prohibition in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is true that Jewish practice bans all forms of meat and 
milk, and the rabbinical codes demand that two sets of dishes be 


32Tsa. Ixv. 4; Ixvi. 3-16. 

88Jevons, Introduction to History of Religion, p. 118, note 3. 

o7 Bac. xxi, 19; (EH) Ex. xxxiy, 26 and Deut, xiv, 21) A kid i not to be 
seethed in its mother’s milk.” This law is repeated verbatim from Ex. xxiii. 19b» 
xxxiv. 26. The prohibition may have been aimed against the practice of using 
milk thus prepared as a charm for rendering fields and orchards more pro- 
ductive.” Driver, Commentary on Deuteronomy. 

%>Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, p. 565. 

36Folklore in Odl Testament, III, p. 151 ff. 

371 hid, p. 153. 

38] bid., p. 154. 
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kept to separate milk and meat and all their products. Still the ques- 
tion remains, why the Pentateuchal law limits this prohibition to the 
kid and its mother’s milk. There may be some specific reason. The 
aversion of pastoral tribes in Africa to boil milk for fear of injuring 
their cattle is based on the principle of sympathetic magic. The 
command against the mother’s milk is doubly dangerous because 
milk and the kid are both of the same mother.*® 
SACRIFICE: 

Sacrifice was regarded as a tribute to the gods, but W. R. Smith 
rejects this hypothesis. It is primarily (1) a repast and (2) a repast 
in which the god and the devotee partake. This theory is rooted in a 
belief common among primitive peoples, that food consumed makes 
for kinship. Hence the essence of sacrifice is not “Renouncement,” 
but “it is an act of alimentary communion.”*° 

“Sacrifice was not founded to create a bond of artificial kin- 
ship between man and his gods, but to maintain and renew the 
natural kinship which primitively united them.’”*! “Food taboos are 
often food-vows’’.*? 

SALE: 

“Tt is an everlasting covenant of salt before the Lord’ 

“And the priests shall cast salt upon them.”** 

39Similar superstition in Frazer Folklore in the Old Testament, ill, 117 f€: 
“We can therefore understand why in the eyes of a primitive pastoral people 
the boiling of milk should seem a blacker crime than robbery and murder. For 
whereas robbery and murder harm only individuals, the boiling of milk, like 
the poisoning of wells, seems to threaten the existence of the whole tribe by 
cutting off its principle source of nourishment.” Folklore in the Old Testa- 
ment, III, pp. 124-5. 

40Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, p. 290. 

417 bid., p. 340; I Sam. xvi. 5; Ex. viii. 22; “And Moses said: Tt is not meet 
so to do; for we shall sacrifice the abomination on 5°23" HavIN (Toabat 
Mizrum) of the Egyptians to the Lord our God.” 

“Agypten is tein Jahwe fremdes Land, jeder Versuch ihn da zu ernehren 
ware ein Greuel was dieses Land hervorbringt ist nicht koscher (Cf. I Sam. 
xxvi. 19.) Holzinger, Exodus, Kurz. Hd. Com., loc. cit. 

Ezek. xliv. 15: “But the priests the Levites ,the sons of Zadok, that kept 
the charge of My sanctuary when the children of Israel went astray from Me, 
they shall come near Me to offer unto Me the fat and the blood, (both for- 
bidden as foods) said the Lord God.” 

Deut. xii. 17: “Thou mayest not eat within thy gates the tithe of thy corn, 
or of thy wine, or of thine oil, or the firstlings of thy herd or of thy flock, nor 


any of the vows which thou vowest, nor the freewill-offerings, nor the offering 
of thy hand.” 

“But while flesh. not intended for sacrifice, may be eaten in any part of 
the land, tithes, firstlings. and other sacred dues may be partaken of only at 
the central sanctuary.” Driver, Commentary on Deuteronomy. 

42Hopkins, Origin and Evolution of Religion, p. 151. ff. 

43Num. xviti. 19. 

44Ezek. xliti. 24. 
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LEAVINGS OF SACRIFICIAL OR TABOOED FOOD. 

Food leavings are regarded as dangerous, hence the minute 
regulations concerning the safe disposal of such victuals. It is a 
common belief among savages that magic mischief may be wrought 
upon a man through the remains of the food he has partaken of, or 
the dishes out of which he has eaten. To avoid the risk of having 
the sorcerer secure the remains of food, it must be burnt. These 
ideas prevail particularly in Melanesia and in New Guinea. A simi- 
lar superstition prevailed among the ancient Romans.** Indirectly 
this superstition served the ends of sanitation and cleanliness. The 
same food is by sympathetic magic united, though it may rest in 
different stomachs. Harm to the one will injure another who par- 
took of the same food.*® Burning is the safest method of removing 
the element of danger inherent in the sacred or tabooed food. 

“And the flesh of the sacrifice of his peace offerings for thanks- 
giving shall be eaten on the day of his offerings; he shall not leave 
any of it until morning. ... But that which remaineth of the flesh 
of the sacrifice on the third day shall be burnt with fire.*7 Among 
Semites it was necessary to eat all of the victim while it was still 
warm.** 

The same taboo is found in the regulation concerning manna, 
Na (Manhu). 


“And Moses said unto them: Let no man leave of it till the morn- 
ie 
“And no sin offering, whereof any of the blood is brought into 
the tent of meeting to make atonement in the holy place, shall be 
eaten; it shall be burnt with fire.’’®° 

PASCHAL LAMB: 

“And ye shall let nothing of it remain until the morning.’*? Only 
those were perimtted to partake of it who were “‘sanctified.’’®? 

“And they roasted the passover with fire according to the ordi- 
nance; and the holy offerings sod they in pots, and in caldrons, ana 

4>Pliny, Natural History, XXVIII, 19. 

46Frazer, Golden Bough, “Taboo,” p. 130. 

47W. R Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 386 ff. 
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in pans, and carried them quickly to all the children of the people.”® 
FAT OF ANIMALS: 

“Let the fat be made to smoke first of all, and then take as much 
as thy soul desireth. .. . And the sin of the young man was very 
great before the Lord: for the men dealt contemptuously with the 
offering of the Lord.’*4 

For there he offered the burnt-offerings, and the fat of the peace- 
otfering.®® 

The Hebrew 227 (helcb) (Syrian helba) is not only the omen- 
turn or midriff, but includes the fat and suet connected therewith. 
As the seat of emotion, it is especially holy: hence it was burned 
on the altar.*® 

THE DOG: 

The Carthaginians were forbidden to eat it. The dog was sacred 
for the Harranians and was connected with the mystae.*’ The dog 
appears in Semitic mythology. 

FISH: 

Certain fish were forbidden to all Syrians since they were sacred 

to Atargatis.** 
THE MOUSE: 
The mouse is regarded as “abominable.’®® YO¥ (Sherez). The 


Arabic “hamash”’ possesses supernatural or demonical qualities.®° 
THE HORSE: 

The horse was sacred to the sun-god at Rhodes: four horses 
were cast into the seas as a sacrifice to the sun. Pegasus, the winged 
horse, was a sacred symbol of the Carthaginians. 

THE DOVE: 

The dove was held as sacred by the Semites, who would avoid 

eating or touching it. The dove was sacrificed by the Romans to 


5811 Chr. xxxy. 13; Lev. viii. 32: “And that which remaineth of the flesh 
and of the bread shall ye burn with fire.” Mal. i. 7: “Ye offer polluted bread 
upon Mine altar.’ Prov. xx. 25. “It is a snare to a man rashly to say: ‘Holy’. 
And after vows to make inquiry.” Daniel. i. 8: “But Daniel purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile himself with the king’s food, nor with the wine 
which he drank; therefore he requested of the chief of the officers that he 
might not defile himself.” Deut. xiv. 3: “Thou shalt not eat any abominable 
thing.” Ex. xxix. 34. “It shall not be eaten, because it is holy.” 

$47 Sam. it. 16 ,17. 

557] Chron. vii. 7; Gen. iv. 4; Lev. vii. 24, 31. 

56W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 379, note 4. 

ST bid., p. 291. 

58[bid., pp. 292-293. 

591s, Ixvi.; Lev. xi. 41. 

60Ezek. vili. 10. 
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Venus. oot 

These examples preserve the religious beliefs of antiquity. 
Taboos and sanctity are related; and comparative studies in sav- 
age life clarify the original notions. Domestic animals are regarded 
on the one hand, as the “friends and kinsmen of men”, on the other 
hand as “sacred beings”; and are slain on rare occasions, at public 
and not at private sacrifices. The beliefs are distinctly prevalent 
among pastoral peoples. The Harranians sacrifice only male ani- 
mals. The Golden Age was one when animals were not eaten. Un- 
clean animals appear as sacrifices in the Old Testament only when 
Israelites began to believe that “The Lord hath forsaken His land.”*! 

FISH : 

“These ye shall eat of all that are in the waters whatsoever hath 
fins and scales may ye eat ; and whatsoever hath not fins and scales ye 
shall not eat, it is unclean unto you.’ 

Fish were eaten by the Israelites but not sacrificed: among their 
heathen neighbors, fish—or certain kinds of fish—were forbidden 
food, and were sacrificed in exceptional cases.*? 

The fish taboo is known all over Syria.** 

FIRSTLINGS : 

The first-fruits are consecrated to the gods or to the priests among 
many primitive peoples. “In the West African kingdom of Congo 
there was a supreme pontiff called “Chitome or Chirombe’, whom 
the negroes regarded as a god on earth and all powerful in heaven. 
Hence before they would taste the new crops they offered him the 
first-fruits, fearing that manifold misfortunes would befall them if 
they broke this rule.’’® 

“Among the aboriginal races of Central America . . . an image 
of their god, made with certain seeds from the first fruits of their 
temple gardens. with a certain gum... was partaken of by them 
reverently . . . under the name ‘food of our soul’.’’* 

Curtiss repeats the tale of an Arab who sees Moses in a dream, 
and “cuts off the tips of the ear of the fattest sheep” and hangs it 
up to the ceiling to protect his property—and puts a little blood on 
the lintel of the house.” The Beni Hamedi say “that the first-born 
of the sheep belongs to Nebi Musa whose shrine is on the west side 


61 zek. viii. 10-12. 
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of the) Dead Sea;?** 

“The first-fruits of the harvest manifest the energy which they 
contain: here the totemic god acclaims himself in all the glory of 
his youth.*®® 

“This is why the first-fruits have always been regarded as a very 
sacred fruit, reserved for very holy things. So it is natural that the 
Australian uses it to regenerate himself spiritually.””° 

“And there came a man from Baal-shalisha, and brought the 
man of God, bread of the first-fruits.”71 That no harm came to the 
people from eating his “tabooed’’ food, is another miracle credited 
to Elisha: “and they did eat, and left thereof, according to the word 
Gehe ord. * 

“Ye shall count the fruit thereof as forbidden: three years shall it 
be as forbidden unto you: it shall not be eaten.’’* 

“There is an element of ‘danger’ in the first of any fruits or 
meats, as in the ceremony of first-fruits amongst the Kaffirs and 
many other peoples.”’+ 

“And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the 
fat-thereof.’" 

“Cain”, however, brought of the fruit of the ground an offering 
unto the Lord.” The reason for God’s preference of Abel’s over 
Cain’s offering is connected with the greater sanctity, hence desira- 
bility of the first-fruits. Cain shows no preference for the first- 
lings.7° 

68S. I. Curtiss, “Firstlings and Other Sacrifices,” Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, 22:45 ff. 

69Cf., Biblical parallel. Gen. xlix. 3. 

Durkheim, Elementury Fortns of the Religious Life.” See also Frazer, 
Golden Bough, I, pp. 348 ff. 

71J7T Kings iv. 42. 

727] Kings, iv. 44. 

73Ley. xix. 23. “Unbeschnitten d. h. unberuhrt, Tabu.’ (Baentsch, Com- 


mentary on Leviticus). 
74Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 26. 


75Gen. iv. 4. Trich and Knobel connected it with n»7\D2 (bikkurim) “first- 


lings.” Dillmann points to differences in attitude or sincerity between worship- 
pers; rejecting the firstlings hypothesis saying: “There can be no thought of 
mere errors of ritual in this pre-legalistic period,” forgetting that firstling 
taboos belong precisely to the pre-legalistic age. See Commentary on Genesis, 
Dillmann, English translation, Edinburgh, 1897, p. 187. 

76x, xxii. 28. (E) According to Frazer (Golden Bough, II, p. 68 f.) and 
373 f. Here the idea of a gift to God rather than communion (or sharing of the 
sacrificial meal) removes the offering from the earlier heathen rite. (Holzinger, 
Commentary on Exodus). “The firstborn of thy sons shalt thou give unto Me. 
Likewise shalt thou do with thine oxen, and with thy sheep’... “the eater 
of the first-fruits partakes sacramentally of the corn spirit.’ Ex. xxiii. 19. 
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“But the firstling of an ox, or the firstling of a sheep, or the first- 
ling of a goat, thou shalt not redeem; they are holy.’”” 

“Of the first of your dough ve strull set apart a cake for a oui 

“All the firstling males that are born of thy herd and of thy 
flock thou shalt sanctify unto the Lord thy God; thou shalt do no 
work with the firstling of thine ox, nor shear the firstling of thy 
flock "2 acs 

“Also the first-born of our sons, and of our cattle, as it 1s writ- 
ten in the Law, and the firstlings of our herds and our flocks, to 
bring to the house of our God, and that we should bring the first of 
our dough ... and the fruit of all manner of trees, the wine and the 
oil, unto the priests.’’*° 


Lev. ii. 12: Num. xviii. 12 f.; Lev. ii. 14; xxvii. 26. “The firstlings of cereals 
belong to the priest. Leaven is to be kept away from the altar, hence this meal 
offering is given to the priest. The “first-fruits corn in the ear parched with 
fire’ being without leaven, may be offered on the altar. Num. ii. 13. 


77Num. xviii. 17. “The flesh of the firstborn is treated differently from 
that of the peace-offering; for whereas the greater part of the peace-offering 
could be eaten by any one ceremoniously clean (Lev. vii. 19-21), the whole of 
the flesh of the firstborn, like the right thigh and the breast of a peace-offering, 
is to be given over to the priests for consumption.” Gray, International Critical 
Commentary on Numbers, ad. loc. 

78Num. xv. 20. 


Deut. xv. 19. “The firstling males of oxen and of sheep are to be dedi- 
cated to Yahweh, and to be eaten annually by the owner and his household, at a 
sacrificial feast at the central sanctuary.” The Codes in Ex. xiii. 11-16 and 
in J. E. Ex. xiii. 2, Num. xviii. 15-18 show some differences in details due to 
change in practice of different ages. See Driver Com. to Deut., p. 185 ff. Deut. 
xviit. 4; Deut. xx. 6. “And what man is there that hath planted a vineyard, and 


hath not used the fruit thereof?” 1°?" (hillelo)—to pollute: defile, profane: 


hence to remove the taboo of the firstling. “Hillelu’”—“Not profaned it (the 
vineyard), treated it as common—the first produce of the vines being reserved 
as sacred, and not used by the owner.” Driver, Commentary on Deuteronomy. 
Deut. xxvi. 2. “Thou shat take of the first of all the fruit of the ground... . 
which thou bring in from thy land that the Lord thy God giveth thee.” Ps. 
[xxxix. 28; Ezek. xxix. 26-40. 


80Neh. x. 37, 38; xiii. 31; Jer. ii. 3, “Israel is the Lord’s hallowed portion, 
His first-fruits of the increase; All that devour him shall be held guilty; evil 
shall come upon them,” Saith the Lord. Ezek. xl. 14, “Nor alienate the first 
portion of the land; for it is holy unto the Lord.” Prov. iii. 9; I Chr. v. 1, “For 
he was the first-born: but, forasmuch as he defiled his father’s couch, his birth- 
right was given unto the sons of Joseph.” Jos. vi. 26. “And Joshua charged 
the people with an oath at that time, saying: ‘Cursed be the man before the 
Lord, that riseth up and buildeth this city, even Jericho: with the loss of his 
first-born shall he lay the foundation thereof, and with the loss of his voungest 
son shall he set up the gates of it.” Gen. xxxii. 32. Thigh-vein: “Therefore 
the children of Israel eat not the sinew of the thigh-vein which is upon the 
hollow of the thigh unto this day; because he touched the hollow of Jacob’s 
thigh.” The “man” or angel touched it; and it became taboo by contact. 


DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP 


BY ARTHUR SPATZ 


HERE is hardly a problem which occupies the leading intel- 

' lects in political science more than this one: which political 
system is to be preferred—democracy or dictatorship? 

The catastrophic conclusion of the world war brought with it 
the resultant decline of democracy. With due consideration for the 
antique democracy, we are justified in regarding America as the 
mother of modern democracy. In this relation two facts have the 
same symptomatic or symbolic importance. The first one is Lafay- 
ette’s crossing the Atlantic at the close of the American Revolution 
bearing the message from the democracy of America to the fellow- 
men of the great French Revolution. The second one is Wilson’s 
crossing the Atlantic bearing his message of the fourteen points 
to exhausted Europe—this message destined to become the doctrine 
of democratic self-government in Europe. 

Eight years of post-war life have shown us democracy passing 
the peak, having failed to become the salvation of the world which it 
was supposed to have been. Obviously the nations—for instance 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, etc.—supposedly liberated at the 
conclusion of the world war, are less happy in this period of democ- 
racy than they were before. A few examples taken at random will 
well illustrate this. The red ghost of Bolshevistic Dictatorship is a 
warning sign to the nations governed democratically. The dictator- 
ship of Mussolini, and the terrorism of a Horthy are symptoms of a 
malady with which democracy is obviously afflicted. We can think 
as we will of the collapse of the recent British coal strike—but 
nobody, not even Baldwin, would undertake to consider this terri- 
ble loss to the British Commonwealth, this enervating civil war as 
the democratic expression of the people. The movements in China 
are chaotic and do not yet allow conclusions as to their final result: 
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despotism or democracy. Democracy is thus threatened wherever 
we look. And she is endangered especially in those countries where, 
in spite of her seemingly powerful position, she has failed to ful- 
fil her tasks. Almost nowhere has: democracy carried out her 
promise. : 

Everybody deeply concerned with the preservation of the politi- 
cal culture of this world is disquieted by the crisis of democracy— 
Democracy appeared to us as a matter of course. So much more we 
feel the blows it receives everwhere. The solution of the situation, 
which is much sought-after, can be found only by visualizing the 
essence of democracy. It is of great importance to meditate about 
the aims of democracy, and to examine the accuracy and usefulness 
of the means, by which she endeavors to realize these aims. 

The principal purpose of democracy is to execute the will of the 
people through elected representatives. It was therefore one of the 
first tasks of democracy to remove the system of absolutism by the 
institution of universal suffrage. But it was already known, pre- 
vious to the war, that the parliaments did not represent the proper 
means for enacting the will of the people—a fact becoming even 
more evident during the war, an event which could have hardly been 
the intention of so many nations. And events up to date seem to 
prove this conclusively. 

The question necessarily arises: what is the purpose of parliamen- 
tary representation? Professon Jellinek, the founder of the modern 
theory of the state, and other scientists and political thinkers who 
agree with him, state the purpose of parliamentary representation 
to he the creation of a living body representing activeiy the will of 
the entire community. But are the existing parliaments truly of 
tiis sort? Can we jusily regard them as real representatives of the 
will of the people” 

In the light of most favorable observation, the parliaments of 
today represent the various shades of opinion among the electorate—- 
1. e€., the people. They still conform to Mirabeat’s statement that 
parliaments ont toujours les mémes proportions que Voriginal. But 
is the will of the people, supposedly represented by parliaments, 
merely a summary of the will of a mass of individuals? Is it not 
rational to believe this concerted will of the people to be a thing 
essentially new, a thing of higher order, a self-sustaining organism ? 
Is it not that the wills of the individuals are subordinated to this con- 
certed will of the people? 
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The analysis of the proposition will prove that the concerted will 
of the people is fundamentally divided into two parts of which the 
first one is essentially ideal, the second one resulting from empiri- 
cal necessity. 

The will by empirical necessity is a summation of the diver- 
sified and most often contradictory desires of the people, who are 
able to manifest these desires directly or indirectly. This is the 
proper domain of democracy where the politician may seek the 
will of his electorate. But does he really seek the facts, or are his 
suggestive questions merely asked to be answered to his complete 
satisfaction? Practise of the latter sort explains why the average 
man’s common sense suspects so often the demagogue in the demo- 
crat. And while there is no true reason to deny to the democrats 
only the bonafides, it has to be admitted that demagogism is to the 
democrat not only a great danger, but also a welcome refuge in case 
of emergency. The close relation between democracy and dema- 
gogism is founded upon the very essence of the empirical will of 
the people. 

Were the empirical will the true will of the people, then the ex- 
istence of democracy would be justified—then democracy could 
grasp the problem of human society, being de la néme proportion que 
loriginal. The justification of democracy depends therefore upon 
the question—which comes nearer the the true will of the people, the 
empirical or the ideal? 

The ideal will of society is of the nature of a regulative principle. 
The empirical will is apparently the will that is,—the ideal the will 
that ought to be. It is the will sub specie aetermi in contrast to the 
will of the day. Whatever is regarded commonly to be the will of 
the people, is at best the will of a majority. This point of view 
is necessarily dependent on statistics and matters of everyday’s ex- 
perience. And because of this, democracy is denied the opportunity 
to view the will of the people from any other perspective. The 
ideal will of the people is beyond our conception, for it is a thing es- 
sentially different, the thing that ought to be—a problem beyond 
democracy’s empirical practice. The ideal will of the people is—to 
emphasize it again—the only true will of society. 

From this point of view the whole of society must be considered. 
“The whole is the creative principle”, to use a term proper to the 
new Kant-ian philosophy, that links the individuals into a unity with 
purpose. The whole is more than the summation of the parts. It 
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is the synthesis which gives to each and every part the proper place 
in society. The whole is the fundamental principle which governs 
the life of society. This principle is independent from the general 
practise of suffrage and every-day politics which direct democracy. 
It can not be calculated. It must be conceived spiritually. 

This conception applied to the reality of social life consequently 
leads to the dictatorship. The dictatorship stands above the person- 
al interests of the individual. It is directed solely by the materializa- 
tion of an ethical principle for the benefit of the community. Dic- 
tatorship refuses to consider individual desires while democracy 
must. It is the conscious and necessary exclusion of all the varying 
individual desires that forms the superiority of dictatorship to de- 
mocracy. The purpose of dictatorial policy is the well-being of so- 
ciety. The dictator is justified by the necessity of social ethics. 

A justification of this sort is admittedly not without danger to a 
steady course of political life. But it argues for the higher quality 
of dictatorship in that it rests upon this ethical positivism. To dic- 
tatorship negativism has necessarily greater danger than to democ- 
racy which looks indifferently upon right and wrong. The possibil- 
ity of an aberration into negativism proves the positive quality of 
dictatorship—the exceptional declining more intensely than the 
average. Democracy is constant but insufficient. Dictatorship is 
variable but always complete—right or wrong. Which is the lesser 
evil? Which is preferable? 

Democracy not only is, but remains the lesser evil in permanency. 
Dictatorship, though the major evil at times, endeavors to create the 
real good actively, while democracy responds only in reaction. Dic- 
tatorship liberates the individual by liberating the whole of society—- 
and thus it solves the problem of personal liberty. Democracy aims 
to liberate the individual by application of majority-rule. Its libera- 
tion resulting from purely mechanical means, is merely separation— 
finally identical to isolation. It is liberation only in appearance— 
that of dictatorship in reality. 

It is vain to expect democracy as analyzed above to contribute 
toward a betterment of our social life. We may expect, however, 
that the new conception of liberty in dictatorship will bring us the 
realization of our hopes of the ideal society. Let us face the neces- 
sity of rejuvenation of our social order. Ducent fata volemtem, 
nolentem trahunt., 
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LOGIC OF EMOTIONS 
BY HENRY LANZ 


~EPARATION of meaning from the psychological nature of 
J ideas belongs to the most secure generalisations of modern philo- 
sophical science. It seems now quite natural that after the emanci- 
pation of logic from the control of psychology we should expect a 
similar reform for other branches of philosophy, especially for 
ethics and aesthetics. Modern philosophical literature moves un- 
mistakably in the direction of the reform. And yet no definite re- 
sults can be possibly obtained along those lines unless it is positively 
demonstrated—as it was demonstrated in logic—that our desires, 
impulses, and emotions also have an objective, “neutral” content 
which is in the same sense independent of our consciousness as the 
truth of a proposition is independent of its flash in the mind of one 
who discovers it. It is the purpose of this paper to advance some 
evidence of “neutrality” or the province of emotions, especially for 
certain groups of emotions which have definite artistic significance. 
By analysing the nature and origin of certain emotional concom- 
itants in music and poetry along the lines suggested by Hanslick 
and Liddell, I believe it is possible to show that psychological bodies 
of emotions, such as, melodies, rhythms, and rimes, have certain 
a—psychological or neutral nuclei—an analogon of meaning—which 
remain constant and can be identically transmitted from one indi- 
vidual to another. Those nuclei are by no means simple, homo- 
genous entities, but complex bodies showing intricate organization 
based on certain laws—such as the laws of harmony, for instance— 
which impart to them a character of specific necessity. Where “spe- 
cific necessities” exist there must be a general body of principles 
which apply to all groups and all individual cases. And, although 
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the material to which this body of laws applies is—as we shall see— 
allogical and cannot be expressed in propositions ; yet the laws them- 
selves constitute a system which is theoretical in nature. This sys- 
tem then,—as applied to emotions,—may be properly called “logic 
of emotions”. Certain fundamental propositions from it I hope to be 
able to establish here. 

Psychologists define emotions as a feeling of bodily changes 
which follow the perception of some exciting fact.t Bodily changes 
which form the psychological basis for the rise of emotions are very 
varied, possibly innumerable. The change of heart beats and the 
tempo of breathing, visserial stirring and flushing of the face, cer- 
tain contractions of muscles and, above all, certain chemical changes 
in various glands, produce internal sensations accompanied by various 
shades of pleasant or unpleasant feeling. Such mental complexes we 
call emotions. Recent research into the matter has shown con- 
clusively that our emotional life depends largely on the chemistry of 
the organism. If this is the case, the field of emotions must be con- 
siderably wider than it is popularly believed. For, what does not 
cause a chemical change in our organism? Every perception, every 
slightest sensation must be accompanied by processes of composi- 
tion and decomposition of organic substances within certain cells. 
And indeed, it has been a long established fact in psychology that all 
our sensations, and possibly perceptions, are accompanied by a slight 
feeling of pleasantness or unpleasantness. It is what Germans call 
Gefiihlston. Every sound, every hue, every shade of red or blue, 
has its specific emotional appeal which by no means consists of mere 
pleasantness or unpleasantness. For sensations may be pleasant or 
unpleasant in as many different ways as propositions may be true 
or false. In fact, the reference to pleastire does not adequately de- 
scribe the innumerable differences in ovr emotional response. The 
monotonous sound of a cricket on a still night may be just as pleas- 
ant—or as annoying if you wish—-as a prolcuged practice of the 
same musical phrase on a piano. Yet both are so totally different 
from each other that the slight variation in the intensity of pleasure 
derived from them is insufficient to express the difference. Both sit- 
uations, although equally pleasant, or equally annoying display dif- 
ferent emotional contents. 

Considering these differences we must say that the range of 


1W. James, Psychology, Vol. 2, p. 449. 
2E. B. Tichener, 4n Outline of Do ieee p. 229 ft. 
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emotions reaches considerably farther than our emotional vocabulary 
is able to follow. We have but few words referring to our emotional 
life. Love, hate, fear, alarm, hepe, anxiety and a couple of dozen 
others make that portion of our emotional life which appears prac- 
tically important and is discussed in the text books of psychology. 
The larger bulk of our emotions remain for ever nameless. And 
yet, it is precisely those nameless emotions which supply material for 
the domain of art. Of all these I shall here briefly consider (1) 
musical and (2) certain poetical emctions. 

1. Melody is a form of emotional response. The tonal ma- 
terial that affects our ear is not melody. Hearing alone does not 
constitute what we call a musical ear. Beethoven was deaf, and 
nonetheless he remains the greatest master of music. But play one 
of his sonatas to a Bushman, who hears distinctly every single tone, 
and he will not be able to Hear the melody. For strictly speaking, 
one does not hear a melody. One is able or unable to follow it, 
which means that one either has, or has not, the ability to organize 
the tones into a higher unity. This organization is accomplished 
emotionally. Emotion is the cement that binds various parts of the 
melody together. 

A crucial test of the correctness of the assumption that melody 
is a form of emotional response consists in the psycho-physical 
analysis of its origin as it is given by Helmholtz. His theory briefly 
stated is this: Simple musical tones do not exist in nature; every 
tone is accompanied by a series of the so-called overtones. There- 
fore, listening to a musical sound we never perceive a single note, but 
a whole chord. If “do” is intoned by voice or any musical instrument 
we can clearly detect “sol’’ in its sound. “Mi” is heard less dis- 
tinctly, although quite audibly, even without assistance of any tone- 
intensifying device. Thus, natural concomitants of “do” are “sol” 
and “mi” which together with the original “do” form the so-called 
major chord. In the infancy of music, therefore, a transition from 
one tone to another was most probably determined by the fact that the 
second tone was indistinctly heard together with the original. For 
this reason the most natural melodical transition is from “do” to 
“sol”, This transition is indeed the foundation of all melodic mo- 
tion, so to speak, the model melody. But as soon as the second note 
of the interval is actually taken, or even heard, a strong impulse is 
born in our mind to return to the original tone. This impulse is the 
veal origin of melody. It may be immediately satisfied in the most 
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primitive way by a direct return to the tonic, or else the motion may 
be executed by means of another note that would lead the voice 
to the original tone. In the later case a feeling of suspense is pro- 
duced that modifies the original craving for return. This craving 
can be intensified and varied in many different ways producing 
innumerable melodies from the sweetest Italian tunes to the most 
phantastic intuitions by Skriabin. Psychologically, therefore, melody 
is nothing else than a variety of desire, a longing or craving. It is 
not—I am aware—an expression of some heterogeneous desire, 
such as love, longing for God, or moonlight, or what not, which the 
composer is supposed to transmit to us. He does not transmit any- 
thing except his immediate and perfectly unique desire to move from 
one tone to another, which is melody. 

There are till now, and—I am afraid—there always will be, 
many dilletantic enthusiasts of music who maintain that when they 
hear Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata they visualise a sort of lonely 
landscape flooded with moonlight. One would say that the landscape 
is lonely, the other would insist that you are supposed to see angels 
moving about, etc. It is popularly believed that it belongs to the 
intelligent listening of musical compositions to have stories con- 
nected with them. And thus forgetting music people fabricate their 
stories. Romantic aesthetics contributed much to this popular mis- 
understanding bestowing upon it the air of philosophical profund- 
ity. Even Hegel,—the sanest of all—, believes that music is a form 
of expressing truth, namely the inner truth of the subjective? For 
Schopenhauer music becomes the language of the universe. And 
following Schopenhauer, Wagner,—this protagonist of philosophical 
music,—declares that music is of feminine character in that she 
conceives and bears a meaning that is given to her from the outside.* 
In all these theories there is very little new. They are all but vari- 
ations of an idea handed over to us from grey antiquity which, with 
the words of Plotinus, says that “music dealing with rhythms and 
harmonies is but a copy of the real music, which in the realm of 


®Hegel defines music as a “romantic art” characterized by a complete re- 
tirement into the subjective: Die Hauptsache der Musik wird deshalb darin 
besichen nicht die Gegenstandlichkeit selbst, sondern im Gegentheil die Art 
und Weise wiederklingen su lassen ,in welcher das innerste Selbst seiner 
Subciivitat und ideeller Scele nach bewegt.- (Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Aes- 
thetik, p. 189. 

‘Wagner, Das VWiesen der Opera “Allez musikalische Organismus ist Natur 
nach weiblicher; er ist nur ein gebarender, nicht aber zeugender; die Zeugende 
Kraft ausser thm” (p. -83). Wagner maintains that it lies in Drama. _ 
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mind, deals with the ideal rhythm.’ 

In contrast to this romantic interpretation Hanslick advances 
his formal and objective interpretation of melody. In his work 
“Vom Musikalische Schonen” he assumes that the principle of music 
must be “specifically musical” i. e., it lies exclusively in the relation 
and affinity of tones involved and not in any ideas or emotions that, 
being foreign to the tonal material, are somehow expressed in it. 
“If one asks what is expressed in the tonal material of a melody, 
the answer is: musical ideas. And a wholly actualized musical idea 
is an independent manifestation of beauty and end in itself, and not 
merely a means or material for expressing thoughts, or feelings”. 
Under the stress of polemic Hanslick goes to the extreme saying 
that the content of it is purely “tonal”. It is, however, emotional ; 
not in the sense that it brings to expression some human 
emotions, such as love, joy, etc., which exists independently of music, 
but in the sense that it forms itself a group of specific emotions 
which do not, strictly speaking, find their expression in music, but 
simply exist as music. 

Carefully perusing “Vom musikalisch Schénen” one comes tu 
the conclusion that the author anticipates the realistic point of view 
in aesthetics. He objects to “feeling”, not because he wishes to de- 
fend the sensualistic point of view reducing melody to the accoustic 
sensations, but rather because he finds in it something more definite 
and more permanent than both sensations, and feelings. He de- 
mands for beauty the same thing as Bolzano demanded for truth: 
an existence “an sich”, an objective validity that would be independ- 
ent of our consciousness. Quite in accordance with the Husserlean 
phenomenology Hanslick says: “Das Schéne, ist aud bleibt schon, 
auch wenn as keine Gefiihle erzeugt, ja wenn es weder geschaut, 
noch betrachtet wird’. And—going a bit farther—we may say that 
melody remains melody even if there is nobody to listen to it. Asa 
neutral entity it retains its musical content. For, to be sure, it 
does not spring into existence every time it is performed, and does 
not vanish into nothingness every time a performer ends his pro- 
gramme. As a beautiful form it is valid all the time, or rather 
out of time,—eternally. 

2. Another large class of emotions is produced by words. Words 
affect us emotionally in four different ways: by sound, by rhythm, 
by meaning, and by associations. The latter two, meaning and asso- 
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ciations, are generally considered the most vitally important. Trans- 
mission of meaning is, of course, the chief function of words. Yet 
there are emotional concomitants connected even with the most ab- 
stract meaning. Every logical form throws its shadow into the 
land of emotions. It is those shadows that make our driest ab- 
stractions appear beautiful. Even geometrical theorems are not 
entirely deprived of this subtle beauty. For do not mathematicians 
often speak of the intrinsic ellegance of their proves and beauty of 
geometrical constructions? And, perhaps, it is the purest, barest 
form of beauty, that made a modern poet, in a humble resignation, 
exclaim : 

Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare. . 
Great mathematicians are great artists even in spite of themselves. 

Yet meaning is the business of words. And it is the business of 
business to be unemotional. The largest part of emotions stimu- 
lated by words come not from meaning, but from associations. An 
idea may be expressed in a business like form in which only those 
words are used as are necessary to convey the meaning desired. Or 
the same idea may be expressed in what we call a poetic form which 
appeals—to use Liddells phrase—to our human interest. Thus, the 
content of every verbal expression is not merely logical, but logical 
plus emotional, or in Liddell’s abbreviation: 
Xe=HiI 
This however, is not sufficient to express the emotional content 

associated with a linguistic form. With every phrase there are 
connected not merely those emotions which are caused by associa- 
tions and which are remembered from our previous experience, 
but also those subtle and transient emotional fragments which are 
connected with the sound, rhythm and physiognomy of words. 

Reason has moons, but moons not hers 

Lie mirrored on her sea, 

Confounding her astronomers, 

But, oh, delighting me! 


Every poem, every phrase has such satellites of alogical formation 
that revolve around the meaning and the sound of words. Liddel 
calls it verse form, VF. In our every day conversation, where 
meaning stays in the foreground, those emotional satellites are ordi- 


narily too small and are too far removed from the center of attention 
to be notices. 
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The words of most men kiss 

With satiated familiarity 
says the poet in Bodenheim’s “Impulsive Dialogue”. Yet there are 
means to make words emotionally more prominent. Those means 
consist largely of rhythm and rime. 

(a) Rhythm in poetry does not exactly coincide with what is 
called metre. The latter is but a dead, academic form that is never 
followed in real poetry. From metrical point of view the first two 
verses in “Paradise Lost”: 

Of Man’s first disobedience and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste. . . 
are iambic pentametre which counts five unaccented and five accented 
syllables. In actual reading, however, the accents of the second 
foot of the first line are reversed, for “first” is no doubt accented. 
The fourth foot has no accent at all, for nobody would read “and” 
with an accent. “That” of the second line is but slightly accented ; in 
ordinary speech it would not be accented at all. Such interruptions 
of regular rhythm are by no means exceptional. They exist in all 
languages. Reading of poetry would be unbearably monotonous, if 
we strictly followed the metrical scheme. The reading quality of 
a verse depends largely on distribution of such interruptions. There 
are lines that move with solemn dignity; others that read with ease 
and playful ellegance; some that are sung, and others again that 
move heavily, with almost alarming gravity, as for instance, the 
first line of “Paradise Lost”. A five-feet iambic verse with a trachec 
on the first foot such as: 

Sing, Heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 
is quite different in its rhythmic character, than the one that has a 
throchee on the second foot, such as the first line of the “Paradise 
Lost”. A line that has no accent on the second foot reads differently 
from the one that has a similar interruption on the fourth. The 
difference in rhythm causes, and largely determines, the difference 
in our emotional response to a line as a whole. And this emotional 
response depends, not merely on the metre, nor even on the fact 
that there are interruptions, but largely on where those interruptions 
take place. 

Following the methods used by a Russian scholar-poet, Andrei 
Belyi, for recording rhythms, I am giving here a table for a compara- 
tive study of English, Russian and German rhythms. I have se- 
lected thirty verse-lines in each language taken respectively from 
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Milton’s “Paradise Lost”, Goethe’s “Faust”, and Pushkin’s “Boris 
Godunov”, all of which are written in iambic pentametre. Each 
verse-line is represented by five cells corresponding to the number 
of feet contained in it. If a line follows correctly the metrical form 
retaining alternating accents on each foot, all five spaces are left 
blank. A foot that lacks accent is marked by a +. A cross stands 
for a spondee, and trochees are represented by circles. An added 
syllable (anapestic foot) is marked by a triangle. 

Table 1 represents the first thirty verses from “Paradise Lost”. 
It contains a very large number of trocheeic feet (reversed accent) 
which for the most part fall on the first foot. Of the thirty lines 
twelve have trochees and six spondees. 

Table 2 represents thirty lines from Goethe's “Faust”. 

Ich griisse dich, du cinzige Phiole! 

Die ich mit Andacht nun herunterhole, 

In dir verehr’ ich Menschenwitz und Kunst. 
Du Inbegriff der holden Schlummersafte, 

The number of trochees is considerably smaller. The number of 
syllables which have but a very slight accent is considerably in- 
creased. Those interruptions fall largely on the second and third 
feet which makes a line symmetrical, and gives it a swing. Such 
lines as: 

Und froh ist wenn cr Reaenwiirmer findet 
which is superbly Gothean, affording greatest rhythmical satisfaction 
on account, no doubt, of the symmetrical distribution of accents. 

Table 3 represents a part of the fountain scene from “Boris 
Godunov” which in English transliteration, reads: 

Ten Groznovo menya usynovila, 

Dimitri’ em iz groba narekla, 

Vokroog menya narody vozmutila 

I w zhertvu mne Borisa otdala. 
The trochees are entirely absent. There are neither spondees nor 
dactyls. The rhythm is perfectly clear and transparent. It consists 
exclusively of interruptions which are quite distinct and well pro- 
nounced. 

Comparing these three tables one can clearly see the difference 
in the rhythmic structure of different languages. English rhythms 
are exceptionally rich, and offer to a poet a wider range of possi- 
bilities. German and Russian rhythms are less complex, but more 
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.—accent missing, 
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symmetric and musical. Each horizontal line in our diagram indi- 
cates a rhythmic figure which tends to produce a special emotional 
response. Jn many cases two or three lines are symmetrically ar- 
ranged so that they form larger rhythmical units. Thus, for in- 
stance,, the 10th, 11th, and 12th lines of the first diagram form a 
“fieure’. The 14th, 15th, and 16th lines form another symmetrical 
figure. This symmetry unconsciously felt, gives in reading a great 
deal of satisfaction, such as: 

That with no middle flight inténds to soar 

Above th’ Aénian mount, while it pursties 

Things unattémpted yet in prose and rime 

Good German poetry is full of such symmetrical figures. It is 
sufficient to compare graphically, Goethe with some minor German 
poets in order to see how much Goethe's verse gains by constant re- 
currence of symmetrical figures. In reading, our emotional response 
to each different figure is different. Those differences cannot be ex- 
pressed in propositions. Their meaning and emotional significance 
can be grasped only by listening to the words as actually pronounced. 
Each five-space line of the diagram represents a specific rhythmical 
figure with a specific emotional content attached to it. But it has no 
logical value, for it abides with the sound and not with the meaning 
of words. 

(b) Another groop of emotional contents associated with words 
are introduced by rime. 

It is well known that human vowels are tone-clusters in which 
each component sound has a specific intensity. Among the variously 
intoned over-tones, however, there is for each vowel one characteris- 
tic frequency constant to which falls the larger part of the energy 
of the sound. It is the tone which is intensified by the sympathetic 
vibration of the mouth cavity. It has been proven by experiments 
that this tone remains constant for every pitch of voice. Thus, in 
a very precise, and not at all metaphorical sense our vowels produce 
music. When we speak, the vowel-tones produce a gentle ac- 
companiment to our speech which only lacks certain unity, or or- 
ganization to become a melody. It is a continuous flow of subdued 
musical sound, a sort of “infinite melody” in Wagnerian sense, that 
is gently whispered into our ear by the vanishing vowels. If we 
agree to neglect the disturbing influence of consonants, we may 
represent the musical content of a phrase in common musical signs. 
The analysis of the following lines from Wordsworth may serve as 
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an illustration: 
Hail, Zaragoza! If with unwet eyes 
We can approach, thy sorrow to behold, 
Yet is the heart not pitiless nor cold; 
Such spectacle demands not tear or sigh. 
The vowels of this fragment, when pronounced, contain the 
following melody: 


Such, or approximately such, melody is actually contained in the 
above lines. If by some appropriate physical device we were in 
position to intensify the characteristic over-tones of every vowel, we 
might be able to hear the melody directly at its source. By playing 
it on the piano, or some other musical instrument, one may obtain 
but a very imperfect reproduction of it. 

If, as we have seen, an harmonic deviation, from a well per- 
ceived musical tone is bound to produce in our mind a feeling of 
alienation and a desire to go back to the original tone, there are rea- 
sons to believe that an indistinct musical tone, such as perceived, for 
instance, in a vowel, will produce the same effect, only in a smaller 
degree. The phenomenon of assonance or inner rime, corroborates 
this view. There is a great deal of satisfaction connected with the 
return to the same vowel. As I have shown elsewhere,® the ten- 
dency to repeat the same vowel at the end of the next line (or alter- 
natively) i. ¢., the desire for rime, is from the musical point of 
view nothing else than a tendency to close a verse in the same key 
in which it was begun. This tendency finds its expression psycho- 
~ logically in a slight emotional excitement which becomes decidedly 
‘pleasing’ and “satisfying”, if the phrase ends in rime. Thus, rime 
may be properly defined as the unity of key in a melody of vowels. 

It is quite obvious that rime is not concerned with the meaning of 
words, but with its form, which is emotional. It lies within the plane 
of a-logical cross-section of the verse. Just for this reason it often 
appears “mysterious”,—a “work of genius”, which is too dazzling 


6Henry Lanz; “The Physical Basis of Rime. (Publ. of Language Associa- 
tion of America, 1926). 
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for our intellect to follow. The fact is, however, that being itself 
not intellectual it is not at all unreasonable. It belongs to the form, 
the external appearance,—poets call it “dress’—of a poem, which 
is in the same time the innerest substance of poetry. Deprived of 
this charming dress a poem often becomes ugly and ridiculous,—a 
direct contrast to what one would call poetical. At any event, if 
not completely distorted, the general tone of a poem deprived of 
rime becomes quite different from the original. Here is what O. W. 
Holmes says on poetry: 

And most of all, the pure ethereal fire, 

Which seems to radiate from the poets lyre 

Is to the world a mystery and a charm, 

And Aegis wielded on a mortal’s arm, 

While reason turns her dazzled eyes away ; 

And bows her sceptre to her subjects sway ; 

And thus the poet clothed with godlike state, 

Usurped his Maker’s title—to create ; 

He, whose thoughts, differing not in shape, but dress, 

What others feel more fitly can express. . 

Now take the “riming dress” from this charming fragment! 1 
shall ask my condescending reader to have patience to read the 
same lines once more without rime: 

And most of all the pure ethereal flame 

Which seems to radiate from the poet’s lyre 

Is to the world a mystery and a lure, 

And Aegis wielded on a mortal’s arm, 

While reason turns away her dazzled eyes 

And bows her sceptre to her subjects sway ; 

He, whose thought differing not in shape, but dress 
What others feel more fitly can pronounce. 

I have changed only three words in the above fragment selecting 
those which are equally, or even more poetical. (substituting “flame” 
for “fire”, and “lure” for “charm’”.) And yet it sounds almost as a 
caricature on Holmes poetic eulogy. 

Thus, the emotional effect produced by the melody of vowels is 
far from negligible. Homeopathic doses are sometimes the most 
effective ones. Think how many private lives were ruined by inner 
rime quite accidentally contained in the harmless formula: “seven— 
eleven”. It is sufficient to remind one on such expressions as: 
“freedom and liberty” or “cash and carry”, so show that rhythms 
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and rimes quite powerfully interfere with the affairs of our political 
and practical life. They are fit to electrify masses. 
> 3k ok 

We have considered three groups of emotional contents: melody, 
rhythm and rime. They the particularly fit to serve our purposes 
of proving that emotions—like ideas—also have neutral content ; 
for they not merely have a content, but allow their content to be sym- 
bolically represented in signs. One reason why the content of “ideas” 
was so early crystallised into “concepts” was that the meaning of 
ideas was attached to words. The symbolic value of words makes 
the neutral nuclei of ideas stand forth more prominently. Emotions 
on the whole lack this advantage. The path that leads our mind 
from “Satz to sich” to “Warheit an sich” was not available for those 
who ventured into the field of emotions. That is the reason why 
their neutrality remains largely obscured even now. And for the 
same reason those groups of emotions which allow sematological 
treatment are very important. 

It may be objected; however, that strictly speaking it is not the 
emotional content that can be expressed in signs, but only a certain 
arrangement and sequence of sense-qualities. In writing down a 
melody, for instance, musicians merely indicate the sequence of 
tones in time; emotional content remains beyond their reach, and 
does not even belong to their intention. 

And yet we nevertheless assume that in musical books, not 
merely the sequence of tones, but melodies are written. And melody, 
no doubt, is something more than a mere sequence of tones. It has a 
content that goes beyond our acoustic sensations. Buying, for in- 
stance, a piano transcription of “Boris Gudonov,” I do it for the sake 
of harmonies and melodies it contains, and not for‘ the acoustic 
material ; for opera as performed on the stage has the same melodies, 
but certainly different acoustic material as orchestra and singing 
is quite different from what I am able to produce on my piano. If 
it were the correct reproduction of tonal material, nobody would 
ever buy piano transcriptions. It is evident that melody as a whole 
including its specific emotional tension finds its expression in musi- 
cal signs. The content of musical emotions are there. They are 
as Germans would say “mitbezeichnet”. The same holds true with 
regard to our symbolic representation of rhythms and rimes. 

There is, I think, as much reason to believe that content of 
emotions remains constant as there is reason to believe that logical 
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meanings never change. For even if it were true that our response 
to the sound of a melody is different every time, yet to know and 
feel the difference we have got to have a standard of identity. Other- 
wise the difference could not be seen or comprehended. This iden- 
tity does not imply, however, that the content of each emotion is 
altogether “immutable”. For we can not say that of our ideas either. 
It.is, for instance, quite impossible to live through emotional content 
of given rime without in the same time considering rhythm and 
meaning. The melody contained in a verse is never given in an iso- 
lated form. And the impression produced by a given rime depends 
largely on the general impression derived from the whole poem, on 
the expressiveness of reading, musical quality of the voice, as well 
as the temporary mood of the reader or listener himself. It seems 
that at every particular moment we can have only one emotion in 
which various emotional contents fuse together. And yet that is no 
argument for refusing to admit the existence of fixed and constant 
emotional contents. Rime may be differently perceived at dif- 
ferent times, for each time it is forced to co-6perate with a different 
emotional state of mind,—it is differently prepared, we may say. 
Yet—if it is active at all—it affects any state of mind in a definite 
way that never changes. It is not exactly a special mood or an iso- 
lated emotion that is forever connected with the given rime, but a 
certain mode of emotional cooperation, certain fixed and definite way 
of modifying other emotion. 

What has been shown with regard to music and poetry can be 
easily applied to other emotions. Every emotion must have a con- 
tent. This may be regarded as the fundamental axiom of the logic 
of emotions. Further on, the evidence that was obtained for the 
emotional contents which appear in music and poetry can be easily 
generalised. It can be shown in a general way that (1) the content 
of emotions is independent of our consciousness, and (2) it is of 
an a-logical character. 

Proposition 1, (Declaration of Independence). Although the 
content of emotions is given to us through mental processes, it is 
not dependent on those processes for its being, or nature. 

This proposition may be supported by the following argument: 
It is axiomatically, and without reservations, admitted by psychol- 
ogists that “fear”, “love’’, etc., are mental processes, or manifesta- 
tions of consciousness. And yet what is consciousness? Psy- 
chologists till now can not agree as to the meaning of the term. 
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Every psychological school—and they are very numerous—has its 
own conception of what mental process or consciousness should be. 
Behaviorists refuse to admit that consciousness exists at all. An 
average man knows nothnig of mental processes. And yet, every 
one knows what fear it, and knows it very definitely without the 
inherent vagueness of the psychological theories. We have the tes- 
timony of an ancient fairy tale that a man who knows not what 
fear is, is but a fool. Nobody in the days of fairy tales would re- 
gard a man particularly foolish for not knowing what “mental 
process” means. 

Psychologists claim that our mental processes are “immediately 
given” to us. There is revealed in this assertion a remarkable in- 
ability of philosophical minds to draw a line between facts and 
theories,—remarkable especially in view of their incessant argument 
about this very distinction. There is nothing surprising that men 
of science grow suspicious whenever a philosopher begins to speak 
of “facts”. It is quite possible that men of science often commit 
the same fallacy ; yet there is nothing surprising in it as it is not their 
business to know the distinction. A philosopher ought to be more 
cautious. Speaking of mental processes he ought to rernember that 
they appeared comparatively late in the history of human knowledge, 
that ancient Greeks knew nearly nothing about those “facts”, and 
that there was a great deal of thinking necessary to grasp the dis- 
tinction between the inner and outer world. Till now the distinction 
is very far from being clear, and every philosophical school, nearly 
every individual psychologist, have different conceptions of what 
inner life, consciousness, or mental processes should be. That shows 
that “consciousness” is, not a given fact, but a doctrine, a theory 
obtainable only through learning, and a great deal of learning. It 
is not a “sensation” that is immediately given to us, but red and 
blue rough and smooth, loud or soft. “Sensation” is a psychologi- 
cal theory (and not a very clear one) that is superimposed upon 
those immediate facts. Consciousness is a giver that in itself is never 
given. 

For similar reasons the content of an emotion must be different 
from its psychological nature,—different precisely in the same sense 
in which red is different from sensation. It is not the emotion that 
is given to us, but “fear” or “love”, “courage” or “hate”, “hope” or 
“despair”. What psychologists call emotion is not at all a mere 
generalization obtained by abstraction from those underlying facts. 
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For there is not much to generalize from hope and despair. It is 
not a generalization, but a hypothesis. And living through a fear 
we certainly do not live through a hypothesis. 

It may be objected, however, that “fear” is an emotion. Of 
course, we shall reply. But it is also true that space is a perception. 
And yet this proposition, though true, does not prove a single item in 
the system of geometry. [or mathematicians in dealing with space 
“take consciousness into parenthesis” and forget all about their 
perceptions, which never appear in either their arguments or proves. 
Similarly a man who is in love can hardly derive anything from his 
knowledge of psychology that would have any bearing upon his 
happiness. Yet he can derive a great deal of practical and useful 
knowledge from literature, which deals largely with the content and 
genuine structure of love, and not at all with its “psychology”. 

Proposition 2. The content of emotions, although a legitimate 
subject for theoretical analysis, can not be intellectually compre- 
hended. It can be logically discussed, but cannot be grasped by logic 
or expressed by a theory. 

One who says “fear” attaches certain meaning to the word. 
Referring to this meaning, i. e., discussing fear one is not supposed 
at the moment of discussion to live through an actual experience of 
fear. One may fairly intelligently discuss fear without being actually 
afraid of anthing or anybody. This is a purely theoretical situation 
in which nothing but meanings are involved. From this situation ac- 
tual experience of fear is entirely different, and whoever lives through 
this experience knows that he, not merely means, but feels fear. 
There is something present in his experience that goes far beyond 
logic, something that cannot be logically accounted for. One who 
loves and enjoys music knows that no logical terms, no theory 
whatsoever can “explain” a melody. One must actually or mentally 
feel the melody in order to grasp it. No logical terms can possibly 
give it to us. One who says “Sigfried melody” attaches definite 
meaning to his words. Those are not merely words, but words with 
a definite Jogical meaning. And in the realms of logical concepts 
there is a concept that corresponds to these words. Vet that concept 
itself is merely a symbol. To indicate the Sigfried melody itself, 
words and concepts are not sufficient. We need musical signs. And 
one who reads those signs reads directly the melody itself. 

Now in conclusion, let us briefly discuss the application of the 
above proposition to the general problems of aesthetics. The value 
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of the first proposition consists in establishing independence for a 
large realm of phenomena which otherwise appear in constant dan- 
ger of psychological attacks. Psychological treatment substituting 
theories for facts shifts all problems to a different level, and often 
makes us forget the original issue ; instead of analysing the structure 
of what is actually given to us in our artistic experience, or other- 
wise, we, under the effect of psychological fallacy, begin to analyze 
the process of experience itself. To avoid this error, in aesthetic 
especially, it is well to have the truth of the first proposition con- 
stantly in view. 

The second proposition guarantees a correct method for dealing 
with many objects of art. There are three ways of enjoying an ar- 
tistic work. The first is when we simply and naively enjoy a work 
of art without trying to “understand” anything beyond what is 
immediately given to us in form of enjoyment. This is, perhaps, 
the most adequate, and I should say, the most sympathetic way of 
approaching art. For that is precisely what the artist expects us to 
do. There is another, professional way of approaching an artistic 
work, which is based on training, and study of technique and his- 
tory. This professional way, by no means, interferes with the naive 
enjoyment. It merely opens for enjoyment new points which other- 
wise may escape our attention, and makes our appreciation of the 
work more thorough and profitable. There is, however, a middle 
way betwen these two, which is neither naive, nor professional and 
consequently not at all belonging to the proper territory of art. It 
consists of “understanding” reached through “philosophy” and based 
on “profound interpretations”. People who are dull and unartistic 
and unable to feel the content immediately given to them in mu- 
sic, or poetry, often wish to prove their “intelligent” reaction by 
what they claim to be mystical revelations. They substitute their 
cheap symbols and commonplace images for the genuine content of 
great works. And thus, the tragic harmonies of Sonato op. 27, are 
brought down to the level of a pictorial moonlight-melodrama that 
might be successfully used for advertising Ivory Soap, or Packard 
cars. To avoid such illegitimate substitutions it is highly important 
to realise that emotions can not be properly “understood”, but merely 
emoved, or lived through in a manner accessible only for emotions. 
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66 ORDS, words, words’, said Hamlet, and on similar oc- 

casions we make the same contemptuous remarks about ora- 
tors, rhetoricians and politicians, or even about solemn theologians 
and moralists, who use words, labels, cliches, tags, overworked 
phrases, without attaching any real, sincere and definite meaning to 
them. 

Many a fallacy or pompous, high-sounding assertion may be 
punctured by simply asking the speaker: “Pray, just what do you 
mean? Please define your terms with some approach to precision.” 

To give one example. The late Luther Burbank, the eminent 
horticulturist and experimenter, observed that most of those who 
say that “God is a spirit” have not the faintest idea of what “a 
spirit” is, and actually imagine God as an elderly gentleman with a 
white beard and austere mien. The same may be affirmed of those 
who, less naive, tell us that God is conceived by them not as a person 
resembling man, but as “a super-person.” Of course, they cannot 
possibly tell you what they mean by a “super personality”. The 
compound term has no definite meaning. It is a conscious or un- 
conscious substitute for other terms, which had a meaning, but a 
meaning outgrown and rejected as no longer entertainable. Bur- 
bank was right, though he was abused for his blunt remark. 

Again, there are words which, though possessing or carrying 
no definite meaning, are charged with emotional significance and 
conjure up, in any connection or context, a rich variety of images. 
Words, as the poet said, not realizing the full deep meaning of his 
words, “are deeds”, alluding no doubt to words of this character. 
To this category belong such words as love, beauty, virtue, truth, 
justice, mercy. To say “beauty”, for example, is to call on a hun- 
dred different memories, images, perceptions and emotions. One 
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may think of beautiful women, beautiful sunsets, beautiful land- 
scapes, beautiful gardens, beautiful birds, beautiful poems. 

In general, however, the meaning of meaning is a problem the 
solution of which bristles with difficulties. And never has the im- 
portance of a correct and satisfactory solution of that problem been 
appreciated as keenly as it is to-day, by reason of the new theories 
now current among psychologists, philologists, anthropologists and 
philosophers concerning the origin and function of language, its 
relation to thought and its role in promoting civilization and prog- 
ress. ‘ 

Generally speaking, there are two views of the genesis and early 
development of language. According to one school, there is a sig- 
nificant and vital correspondence between words and natural ob- 
jects, sensations, sounds and simple feelings. This school has even 
sought to explain things, phenomena, by studying the words which 
represent them. The other school treats language as, in the main, 
conventional and artificial. It does not deny that some words were 
suggested by sounds or appearances, but it finds little significance 
in stich correspondence. Words like gurgle, tinkle, rattle, clatter, 
chatter, hum, etc., clearly enough indicate their source and origin, 
but it is absurd to suggest that analysis and contemplation of them 
will aid us in fully understanding the things they represent. 

It is the second school which is rapidly gaining ascendency. 
And of the remarkable and illuminating books produced by it, 
“The Meaning of Meaning”, written by Prof. C. K. Ogden and 
I. A. Richards of England, is unquestionably the most profound 
and philoscphical. Its central propositions, moreover, are sup- 
ported or confirmed by Prof. B. Malinovski, an anthropologist and 
ethnologist of note, who writes of language and of meaning in the 
light not of library research alone, but also of direct and practical 
contact, under varying conditions, with surviving tribes in primitive 
stages of culture. (Prof. Dewey,-by the way, quotes Prof. Malinovski 
with warm approval in his work on “Nature and Experience’, which 
the present writer has reviewed in this magazine.) 

The book has attracted much attention and high praise, though it 
is confessedly introductory and tentative. Its central thesis is, per- 
haps, best summarized in the following brief statements of Prof. 
Malinowski: 

“Language and all linguistic processes derive their power only 
from real processes taking place in man’s relation to his surround- 
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“Language serves for definite purposes ; it functions as an instru- 
ment used for and adapted to a definite aim.” 

“Tanguage in its primitive function and original form has an es- 
sentially pragmatic character; it is a mode of behavior, and indis- 
pensable element of concerted human action.” 

“Neither a word nor its meaning has an independent and self- 
sufficient existence. . . . Words must be treated as symbols, and a 
psychology of symbolic reference must serve as a basis for all sci- 
ence of language.” 

“The meaning of a word must always be gathered, not from a 
passive contemplation of it, but from an analysis of its functions, 
with reference to a given culture.” 

The authors of the volume under discussion, Messrs. Ogden 
and Richards, show by illustrations drawn from philosophic, meta- 
physical and aesthetic literature that even the term “meaning” is 
not properly understood today, and that it is used actually in no 
fewer than sixteen distinct senses. They argue that to understand 
any word, it is necessary to regard it as a symbol and to know what 
particular thing it refers to, while definition of a term is merely the 
substitution of a better understood and better known term or symbol. 
They stress the importance of distinguishing between the symbolic 
and the emotive uses of language, and show that much confusion in 
discussion and even in science is due to different uses of the same 
terms by the disputants. They show that language often influences 
and distorts thought by its vagueness and ambiguity. 

Indeed, the influence of language upon thought is but little un- 
derstood by the average thinker. To quote the authors: 

“There are three factors involved when any statement is made or 
interpreted. 

“(1) Mental processes. (2) The symbol. (3) A referent—some- 
thing that is thought of. 

“The theoretical problem of symbolism is, How are these three 
related. 

“The practical problem, since we must use words in discussion 
and argument is, How far is our discussion itself distorted by habit- 
ual attitudes toward words and lingering assumptions due to theories 
no longer openly held but still allowed to guide our practice.” 

Phantoms and superstitions associated with words that are in- 
herited from the past, from cultural stages long since outgrown, 
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prevent clear thinking and mutual comprehension. Savages attrib- 
uted magic to words; they were not altogether wrong. There is 
magic in words, and it plays havoc with much that passes for exact, 
scientific writing. 

Hence, the greatest of all reforms now needed in philosophy 
and the socalled social inexact sciences is reform in the use of 
words—the deliberate and careful attaching of clear meanings tu 
all words employed for other than emotional purposes. 

In the light of such observations and conclusions as these re- 
garding the relation between words and the things expressed by 
them, it is not difficult to point out the fallacies of writers on re- 
ligious, ethical and metaphysical subjects who mistake words for 
ideas or realities. Take a few examples. 

We still often meet with the assertion that science and religion 
are totally distinct provinces, with a high, insurmountable wall be- 
tween them, and that the methods and procedure of science are 
utterly alien to religion. “Faith”, or “belief”, is all that religion 
needs and demands, we are. told, and without the emotional re- 
actions which beget faith and belief religion is impossible. Men of 
science, therefore, are admonished to leave all their notions of 
evidence, proof, probability, and the like behind them when they 
close the door of the laboratory or the research library, and be- 
come simple and child-like again, or heed the very different logic 
of the heart, before venturing to deal with religion. 

Those who use such phrases have simply failed to define the 
significant words in them or to ask themselves whence those words 
came and how they acquired any meaning, if they possess one. 

There is no such thing as faith or belief without apparent evi- 
dence or reasonable ground. Not every pretender, impostor or 
self-deluded faker inspires faith in us. Christians do not take 
the claims of Mohammed very seriously, and the followers of the 
Arabian prophet, in turn, do not accept the claims put forward by 
the worshippers of Jesus of Nazareth. . Jews read the New Testa- 
ment and the Koran with a critical mind, and the emotional reaction 
produced in them is esthetic, not religious. They may admire the 
style here, the form there, the substance or ethical message else- 
where. But their “heart” jumps to no conclusion of the sort said 
to be “spontaneously” drawn by the orthodox believers. 

Again, the orthodox and naive Monotheist is overpowered and 
awed by such a phrase in the Old Testament as “Thus saith the 
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Lord”. Those who think of the Lord as a jealous ruler, a stern 
law-giver, an occupant of a celestial throne surrounded by angels 
and archangels, attach a concrete, definite meaning to that phrase 
which the Agnostic and the atheist deem childish, and the latter, 
therefore, are neither overpowered nor impressed. On the other 
hand, Agnostics and Atheists are confessedly impressed by the mys- 
tery of nature, the glories of the universe, the phenomena of space 
and time, the miracle of life. They do not, however, solve riddles 
by changing their names, or by inferring other and greater riddles 
behind those sought to be explained. 

Let us imagine a dialogue between one who uses words care- 
fully, with appreciation of their value, and one who uses them 
without reflection or understanding, the subject being the supposed 
essentials of Christianity as a religion. 

Believer: I respect and value science within its proper sphere, 
but it has no jurisdiction over religion. It can neither prove nor 
disprove my profoundest beliefs. Faith has its own logic. 

Skeptic and Agnostic: And what, pray, are your profoundest 
beliefs with which, you admit, science has nothing to do? 

Believer: The existence of a personal God, the Supreme ruler 
of all things, the creator of all things, and the divine origin and 
mission of His only begotten Son, Jesus, the Christ, the redeemer of 
man. 

Skeptic: And how did you reach and form those essential be- 
liefs ? 

Believer: They are spontaneous—in the nature of revelations. 
They satisfy my soul and heart; they give life meaning; they solve 
the riddle of existence; they are supremely rational. 

Skeptic: Are you certain of the spontaneity, or the revelation? 
Would you possess the same beliefs if your education had been dif- 
ferent, if your parents, teachers and other early guides had professed 
Buddhist or Mohammedan doctrines, or Agnosticism? Do persons 
born and reared in a wilderness, or among savage tribes, and not 
taught Christianity, acquire that faith spontaneously? As to the 
rationality of your beliefs and their interpretaion of life, perhaps 
you are too easily satisfied, and mistake words for ideas. What 
seems to you irrefutable seems to me and to many others very 
shallow, empty and not worth refuting. God, you say, created all 
things, gave men free will, suffered him to fall, and then sent Jesus, 
His Son in human form, to redeem man. You have no real con- 
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ception of God, in the first place, and you have no notion as to his 
purpose, if any, in creating man, or in letting him fall, or in saving 
him, if he 7s saved, or if the word “saved” has any definite mean- 
ing, which is debatable, to say the least. Begin, if you please, by 
attempting a definition of God. 

Believer: Ah, to define God is to limit Him, and He is infinite. 
The best we can do is to think of Him as pure spirit. 

Skeptic: And what is pure spirit? Where do you find it and 
how do you know it exists? 

Believer: Why, even science tells us that matter is ultimately re- 
- solvable into—into force, and that there is no such thing as matter. 
No matter, then there can be no materialist philosophy. We revert, 
then, to force, spirit, as the stuff of the universe, and the creator 
of all this stuff, of course, is pure spirit. 

Skeptic: Yes, there is no such thing as matter in the old crude 
sense of the term, but we do not know what matter resolves itself 
into. Call the ultimate constituents of atom spirit, if you like, but 
that is only a word; it has no definite meaning. What the stuff of 
the universe is, no one knows, and if that be true, as it is, to call the 
supposed creator of the ultimate stuff ‘Pure Spirit’ is not to throw 
any light either on the stuff or on its supposed creator. “Material- 
ism” is nonsense as a philosophy, of course, but so is spiritualism 
or vitalism. These terms simply have no meaning. Science knows 
nothing and says nothing about cause or ultimates. Religion knows 
nothing, either, about these things, but says much, and what it says 
seems intelligible only because believers do not ask for definitions 
and explanations of terms. Religion is just as ignorant as science, 
aud might better admit the fact, and belief in Jesus or in his mission 
is jrstified only if it can be supported by evidence and probability. 
The belief in the parthogenetic origin of Jesus is merely childish and 
superstitious. Like beliefs, equally childish, are to be formed in other 
and cruder religions. Talk of “saving” man is absurd. Man has 
risen very slowly, and is still rising. He has sinned and still sins 
against his own better self, but no one can save him from the con- 
sequences of his folly, malice and hate. He must learn to control 
his anti-social desires and impulses; he must learn to behave like a 
truly civilized being. He cannot be “saved” at a given arbitrary 
period and licensed to start all over again. 

To purify itself and appeal once more to rational persons, re- 
ligion must begin by learning the meaning of meaning and avoiding 
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the use of terms that conceal lack of thought and of ideas. 

But some metaphysicians are-as guilty as theologians of using 
terms without meaning and erecting philosophies on fog, mist and 
illusion. Take the naive old-fashioned idealist who asserts that 
nothing really exists save our own dream or idea. When he asks 
how we know that alleged realities are real, and not fancies of our 
own mind, he merely demonstrates the fact that he does not know 
the meaning of the words used by all intelligent persons, nor the 
origin and significance of words generally. 

When I say, “I see a tree”, it is idle for any metaphysician to 
tell me that I am deceiving myself, and that I have nothing but a 
notion or idea of a tree. I say the tree is there, because these words 
have to mea perfectly definite meaning. I can also think of trees in 
Paris, or in Peking. I can thing of trees painted by artists. I can 
think of trees I saw and climbed when a boy. Finally, | dream of 
trees and know that I have such dreams. 

Common sense easily perceives the difference between all these 
images and ideas. Philosophy cannot afford to disregard and out- 
rage common sense. Even if the naive idealists were right in some 
sense, their conceptions would be irrelevant to the problems of life 
and language. Perhaps there are no trees anywhere, and we only 
think and say “they exist’’? But our words have grown out 
of our experiences, needs, feelings, contacts. We distinguish be- 
tween trees seen, trees remembered, trees dreamt of, because these 
distinctions are to us very real and very significant. 

In truth, most of the empty controversies between naive idealists 
and naive realists are attributable to carelessness, confusion and 
unconscious muddling and shuffling in the use of words. To start 
out with precise definitions and common meanings is to obviate 
nine tenths of the futile and pointless discussions in which we in- 
dulge. 

Take, again, the dogmatic statement of some “mechanists” that 
man is “only a machine”. If they were careful in the use of terms, 
they would realize that this proposition is pointless and empty. 
Physiologically man is a machine, of course, and no one disputes it. 
But do all machines act as man does, and does the application to 
him of the name machine take away his peculiarities, his distinctive 
traits, his unique endowment? Do machines write poetry, compose 
symphonies, construct philosophic systems, build cathedrals, evolve 
religions? Are machines conscious of themselves, capable of re- 
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flection, self-restraint and choice? Do machines reason, draw in- 
ferences, interpret facts? Do machines accumulate experience and 
profit thereby? 

Since man does things which no machine fashioned by him can 
do, it is absurd to call him a mere machine. It is precisely his dif- 
ferences that call for explanation, and no verbal explanation which 
ignores those differences can possess the slightest value. 

Illustrations of the essential theme of this paper, indeed, might 
be multiplied indefinitely, as they are not confined to the fields of 
philosophy, metaphysics and theology. We can find them in abun- 
dance in economic literature, in political discussion, in sociological 
treatises, in art criticism. Let one “burning” instance suffice—the 
different senses in which the word “radical” has been used of late 
and is still loosely used. What is a radical? One who goes to the 
root of things, traces causal connections, makes scientific diagnoses 
of social problems and prescribes adequate and genuine remedies, 
says the thoughtful radical himself. A radical is he who teaches 
destructive doctrines and would overthrow society by violence and 
civil war, says the conservative. A radical is he who denies every- 
thing, recognizes no principle, and demands license in the name 
of freedom to experiment, says the ultra-conservative. In France 
there is a radical party that is mildly liberal and a radical-socialist 
party which is neither radical nor socialistic. Yet how much energy, 
space and time have been wasted on attacks upon or defenses of 
“radicalism!” 

Decidedly, the beginning of wisdom and of understanding is a 
correct and intelligent use of words and a firm grasp of their in- 
tended meanings. No meaning, no word. No idea to express, again, 
no word. New ideas require new terms, or frank and clear re- 
definitions of old terms retained for convenience. If we are de- 
termined to fight, let us fight not over misunderstood words, but 
over definite ideas and conceptions, over actual differences— of 
which, fortunately or unfortunately, there is no dearth. 


SWEDEN’S CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOSOPHY* 
BY AXEL LUNDEBERG 


F it be true that the literature of a people indicates its genius and 
character, this is especially so in regard to its philosophy. Poetry 
and fiction give expression to feelings and emotions while philosophy 
gives form to thoughts shaping them into concepts and arranging 
them into systems, which represent the highest achievements of the 
human mind. The Greeks with their overpowering sense of har- 
mony and beauty were the first to produce systematic philosophical 
thinking in Europe. The Romans, absorbed as they were in pur- 
suits of conquest and world-dominion, could do nothing better 
than imitate the Greeks. The middle ages lived to a great extent of 
Greek remains mixed with scholastic speculations. The new time 
has got hold of the lost chord and built on Greek foundations, un- 
til recent thinking has dared to move on independently with Ger- 
many and England as standardbearers of new world conceptions. 
But even if the main currents of modern philosophy are to be 
found among the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon subraces still even the 
smaller nations have had their say and made their contribution to 
the common fund of human speculation. This is especially the case 
with Sweden, a country located dangerously near the Northpole, 
almost half a year veiled in semi-darkness, and inhabited by an in- 
dustrious and sturdy race of people hard working during the short 
summer, studying, meditating and speculating to while away the 
*Swedish philosophy is almost as unknown outside of the mother country 
as was Hindu speculation some fifty vears ago. The following discourse is 
intended to serve as an introduction to the study of that philosophy by intro- 
ducing to the reader three representative Swedish thinkers, Swedenborg, 
Bostrom and Bjorklund, the main features of whose systems are here given 
in outline, and may be likened to three brilliant beads on the same string, for, 
aside of some minor differences, they are closely connected by one idea, com- 
mon to them all, though seen from three different view points. Of the value 


of the idea, as an element of modern culture, this brief outline might enable 
the reader to form an independent judgment. 
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loneliness of the long winter nights. No wonder then it these ex- 
ceptional climatic conditions should have fostered thinkers of an 
independent trend of mind deeply tinged with impressions from 
the rugged nature of the homeland. 

Sweden’s geographical location as isolated from the rest of the 
world by large sheets of water has created a spirit of independence 
and self reliance, which has found expression in) characteristic 
adages such as “help yourself and God will help you”, “a brave 
man helps himself” etc. It has also contributed to the rise of an 
independent philosophical thinking, the main characteristics of 
which are derived from the physical condition of the country. 
Located at a safe distance from the equator, far too “safe” some 
might think, Sweden does not know of any destructive cyclones. 
awe-inspiring quakes of the earth or vastating floods. Nature 
might in some respects have dealt in a stepmotherly way with the 
Swedes, but in return she has been a good stepmother, for she is 
calm, orderly and well tempered, and if she sometimes rules with 
the mailed fist of iron still every Swede feels that this hand is 
governed by justice and order. Would it then surprise us that 
a people fostered and nurtured in such an environment should 
create a philosophy, whose main feature is order, system and 
organization? In fact we shall find this to be the case. Of all 
the Swedish thinkers, in whom this common trait is conspicuous, 
we shall confine ourselves to the three, whose accomplished sys- 
tems entitle them to occupy the first rank among many. They are in 
order of time Emanuel Swedenborg, Christopher Jacob Bostrom 
and Gustaf Bjorklund. 


SWEDENBORG’S KOSMOSOPHY 


Emanuel Swedenborg was born 1688 and died 1772, and con- 
sequently was a contemporary of Leibnitz, Locke and Christian 
Wolf, whose system is a further development of Leibnitzian meta- 
physics, and whose writings were the main source, through which 
Swedenborg got acquainted with Leibnitz, as appears from his 
extended notes on the psychology of Wolf, nublished under the 
title of Psychologica; Being Notes and Observations on Christian 
Wolf's Psychologia Empirica. He was the last of the great think- 
ers of the “Illumination” so called, which preceded the French 
Revolution. 

But while our Swedish philosopher undoubtedly has been in- 
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fluenced not only by Leibritz, but also though in lesser degree both 
by Locke and Spinoza, still his thinking is independent enough to 
warrant the statement that he has neither taken his starting point 
from, nor built on any of his predecessors. 

According to Swedenborg there are three means whereby 
kncwledge is acquired, nameiy experience, mathematics, and ration- 
al thinking, or in other words the subject matter is supplied by ex- 
perience and further elaborated by rational thinking according to 
mathematical laws. It is only through this process that we can ac- 
quire knowledge about God and the world and their relation to one 
another. Swedenborg conceives of the whole universe as a living 
organism, whose center is God, who is likened to a central sun, 
from which life emanates and fills the material world. God con- 
sequently is the creator and sustainer of everything. Originally 
nothing but God existed. and when he preduced the world he 
created it out of himself, as there was nothing else to create it from, 
and out of nothing, nothing can come forth. How could God, who 
is infinite, out of himself produce the world, which is finite and 
limited? Swedenborg devotes considerable attention to the answer 
to this question in his Cosmology in one of his greatest works: 
Principa or The First Principles of Natural Things, Vols. 1 & 2. 
First, he says, there arose within the Infinite innumerable whirling 
points, which formed around the central sun of the universe two 
luminous belts, the one outside the other, consisting of “bubbles”, 
which according to their distance from the center became more and 
more dense or concentrate:!, so to say more “material”, until at last 
they were condensed isto an aura or finer atmosphere, which he 
elso calls the spititual ov human aura, because in it the human soul 
originated. The elements of this first aura, as also of the two 
Juminous belts, Swedenborg calls “the first and second finite” in 
contradistinction to the Infinite, which is God. (See also the author’s 
work on The /nfinite and the First Cause of Creation). Said ele- 
ments are invisible to the human eye. Still farther from the centra1 
sun is found the second, magnetic or animal aura, composed of the 
so-called “third and fourth finite elements”, which also enter into 
the composition of the natural sun, and consequently fall within 
the visible world. This aura is closely surrounded by the ether or 
the electric aura, whose elements likewise are said to consist of “the 
fourth finite”. This aura serves as the conductor of light. Next 
comes “the fifth finite’ consisting of the aerial atmosphere, the 
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medium of the phenomena of sound, and last and outermost is 
found “the materially finite” or limited, which is perceived as water, 
steam, vapour and finally courser material forms such as wood, 
stones, minerals, the bodies of plants and animals. All these at- 
mospheres or ‘“‘auras’’ are composed of small particles, by Sweden- 
borg called “bullae” or “bubbles” so formed that their interior or 
kernel consists of the inner or finer aura, while their exterior or 
shell is composed of the courser particles of the nearest lower aura 
resembling an egg with its yolk and surrounding white substance. 
Do not these elementary “bubbles” remind of Leibnitz’s “monads” 
as also of the “cells” whereof all organic beings are built? And yet 
the attentive reader will agree that they are not identically the same, 
as their origin and structure differs. All this vast universe with its 
solar and planetary systems, yea, all their supersensual equivalents 
or correspondences, emanating from a central sun, forms one single 
living organism, sustained by a continual influx of life from God; 
and so strongly does Swedenborg emphasize the organic structure 
of the universe and all its constituent parts as to ascribe to it 
“Human Form”’—form not meaning “shape” but a structural unit 
performing functions and “uses” in and for a common whole. This 
far-reaching idea is further developed by Bostrom, and still more 
in detail elaborated by Bjorklund, as will appear from what follows. 

The statement of Swedenborg that the world is created out of 
and from the very substance of God, and is an emanation from 
him, could easily lead to the conclusion that it too were God, as in 
fact Spinoza taught. This difficulty, which Swedenborg anticipated 
is met by him by the doctrine of “discreet degrees” original with 


him. According to this doctrine the divine life emanating from 
God does not flow into the world in an uninterrupted or continu- 
ous stream or current, but is going on stepwise or by degrees so 
sharply defined and distinguished from one another, that one degree 
cannot merge into or as it were mix with another degree as for in- 
stance is the case with degrees of cold and heat, or light and dark- 
ness, and so forth. However, for the maintenance of the unity and 
continuity of life there must be an interaction between them, and 
this mutual co-operation is effected by means of the bond of 
causality, so that a higher degree of life produces effects in a lower 
degree, which there manifest themselves as “correspondences” to 
similar phenomena in a higher degree. Through this ingenious 
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reasoning Swedenborg saves his philosophical system from being 
entangled into the labyrinth of pantheism as was the case with 
Spinoza and most Hindu philosophers. But in so doing he at the 
same time emphasizes the fact that the life of the universe is main- 
tained only through the divine “influx” and that the whole creation 
would immediately become annihilated if this divine inflow should 
cease. 

What so far has been said refers not only to the corner of the 
world we know but also to the whole universe with its innumerable 
worlds, many of which Swedenborg thinks are inhabited by ra- 
tional beings. His world-conception embraces the whole existence, 
both the spiritual and material and comprises not only all the solar 
systems of the universe but also all the realms of nature: the mineral, 
the vegetable, the animal, and the human, which all are subject to 
uniform laws, obey one will, and constitute one harmonious and 
orderly kingdom. Its originator aimed at the merging of all sciences 
and all human knowledge into one grand harmonious system, a 
science of sciences, which when completed should solve the riddle 
of the universe. He therefore extended his researches to all 
braaches of human knowledge and thus became one of the mos. 
marty-sided scientists of his time well worthy of the title of the 
Aristotle of the North. 

Se far we have tried to briefly indicate the main features of 
Swedenborg’s Cosmology. We cannot here enter into an exposition 
of liis Psychology as this would require more space and time than 
now at our disposal, and besides, at least partly lies outside of the 
purpose of this brief sketch, which is to give an outline of his philos- 
ophy in its most general features. From what has been said it is 
plain that Swedenborg belongs to the idealistic current of thought 
which can be traced from Plato, Pythagoras, Plotinus, Cartesius, 
Spinoza and Leibnitz up to our time. But he also belongs to the 
era of “illumination” and shares with other thinkers of that period 
in an insatiable thirst for knowledge, and an incessant effort to 
usefully employ that knowledge in all departments of human activity 
not excluding new mechanical inventions. But as he flourished 
towards the close of that period there may also be noticed in his 
philosophy currents of thought, which already during his life time 
were abcut to develop into, and later found expression in German 
idealism, for the philosophy of the eighteenth century had, with 
Locke and his followers evolved into a materialistic world-con- 
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ception which gradually culminated in the optimistic political econ- 
omy of Adam Smith, whose entire sphere oi thought was limited 
to the industrial world and its interests. 

nd while Swedenborg’s Cosmology like that of his contempor- 
ary Isaac Newton was “mechanical”, the universe being conceived 
of as a machine operating according to mechanical laws, ‘he never- 
theless was in advance of other thinkers of his time through the de- 
cided emphasis he put upon the reality of a spiritual and super- 
sensual existence, in accordance wherewith he, when referring to 
experience as the source of knowledge, understood not only sensual 
but also spiritual experience, which latter to him was just as real 
as the former, and also most decidedly vindicates God’s position 
not only as the creator but also as the ruling sustainer of and the 
moving force in the world-mechanism. 

Swedenborg has given no name to his philosophy. When desig- 
nating it as “Kosmosophy” we intend thereby to indicate its far- 
reaching scope and universal character as well as its claim to repre- 
sent he universe as a harmonious and well-ordered Kosmos subject 
to immutable laws and governed from a common center. 

Bostrom’s RATIONAL IDEALISM 

Hegelian Pantheism was about to conquer Sweden and had al- 
ready invaded tke southern regions of the country when in the North 
it struck an impenetrable wall in the form of an independent native 
philosophy. The originator of this new philosophy was Christopher 
Jacob Bostrom, who, while irfluenced by his contemporaries, Fichte 
and Schelling, nevertheless went his own way, not so independently 
as Swedenborg but still without adhering to any of the then existing 
philosophical schools. Bostrom was born 1792 and died as professor 
at the University of Upsala in 1866. Like Hegel he elaborated a 
complete and finished system of thought, which no doubt to a cer- 
tain degree contributed to the popularity, not to say sovereignty, 
which he enjoyed among the intellectual and educated classes of his 
native land. 

The Bostromian philosophy claims to be the logical development 
of idealistic speculation as represented by eminent thinkers from 
Plato to Leibnitz by putting the capstone of completeness and per- 
fection on all previous philosophical efforts along idealistic lines. 
Bostrem claims to have reached this goal by eliminating from his 
conception of philosophy wl materialistic and empirical elements 
and retain only what he considered as purely idealistic, why he also 
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designated his system as “rational idealism’. Philosophy is, ac- 
cording to him, the highest and most perfect of all sciences or, as he 
says God’s own thinking, and is consequently perfect truth. But as 
such it cannot be conceived by man, whose philosophy on that ac- 
count is marred by many imperfecticns and limitations, for man, 
althovgh rational, is a finite being—‘‘sensually rational” as Bostrom 
expresses it—and therefore cannot think the thoughts of God, which 
are periect and free from sense limitations. Philosophy is either 
theoretical or practical and treats of God man and human society. 
God is said to be “infinite reason”; man is defined as a “sensually 
rational being’, whereby is indicated that his reason or rationality is 
limited and conditioned by his “sensuality” i. e. his position in the 
world of senses or materiality; society is defined as a system of 
rational beings, and humanity, as composed of all human societies, 
is the highest and most complete of all social systems, why it also 
is called ‘the system of systems”. It should be noted that Bostrom 
by system means a harmonious entity or an organism, and here 
we may observe his close relationship to Swedenborg. 

Bostrom further teaches—as also does Swedenborg—that origin- 
ally nothing existed but God, and that everything else is nothing but 
God’s conceptions or ideas. As such, that is in and before God, 
they must be perfect, because God can think no imperfect thoughts, 
and consequently the whole creation, including man, as conceived 
by God, must be perfect. To themselves, however, and as their 
own conceptions, they appear with all the limitations conditioned 
by their “sensuality” or existence in the world of senses, and con- 
sequently imperfect. As conceived by God then the whole sensual 
or natural world, thus also man, must appear as perfect, that is 
without sensual limitations, because such limitations cannot be 
thought by God, for if he should in his thinking give place to the 
sensually limited, he himself would, of course, become ‘‘sensual”’ 
and consequently finite, which is contrary to the idea of God and 
makes God a part of his own creation, (in contradistinction to 
Hegelian Pantheism). 

All God’s thoughts or ideas, which constitute the whole con- 
ceivable world, form a system, that is to say, they are in an organic 
union with one another. This organism is called the spiritual world 
or “the kingdom of God”, in conformity with the teachings of 
Swedenborg. All the members of this organism are mutually con- 
nected with each other as the links of a chain, but in such a way 
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that some are on a higher, others on a lower stage in the realm of 
existence. This relationship might be illustrated by the series 
of numbers, where every single number in itself contains all the 
other numbers either as a whole or as a fraction, i. e., either in a 
positive or in a negative sense. This might also be exemplified 
through man’s relation to his environment. He is first a member of 
his family, then of the nation, and lastly of humanity, which is the 
highest of all societies. This doctrine, too, strongly reminds of 
Swedenborg. 

When thus, according to Bostrom, everything existing is noth- 
ing but conceptions, either God’s ideas, which are perfect, or man’s 
ideas, which are imperfect—it follows as a logical conclusion that 
nothing that we are able to conceive can be the real thing, but is 
only a phenomenon or an appearance, as also Kant taught. Thus, 
for instance, we can never form an adequate idea of God in his 
perfection, neither can we perceive the smaller societies—the na- 
tions and the states—nor the totality of them all, which is human- 
ity, as rational and personal beings, which in reality they are. 
(Swedenborg with his characteristic preference for concrete rep- 
resentation of the abstract expresses the same thought so, that 
they have or “are in the human form’’,—form not meaning shape, 
but referring to organic function and uses). For ‘to be” is, accord- 
ing to Bostrom, the same as “to be perceived”, and “to be perceived” 
is “to be’, in consequence whereof perfect “being” is the same as 
the perfectly “‘perceived”, why it cannot be pronounced of human 
beings, except from the viewpoint of God. 

In Bostrom’s philosophy also enters a system of rational theol- 
ogy, which is in harmony with the rest of his world-conception. 
His rational religion coincides in the main with the religious liberal- 
ism of our time, and consequently it made him a “persona non grata’”’ 
in the eyes of the Swedish clergy. More fortunate he was in his 
application of his “doctrine of the state” to conditions then exist- 
ing in Sweden, thereby following in the steps of Swedenborg and 
Hegel. He considers monarchy the only rational form of gevern- 
ment, and the division of the legislative body in four estates as the 
most perfect form of popular representation, which of course made 
him very acceptable to the ruling class, and to some extent made 
the authorities overlook his religious and philosophical radicalism. 

The Bostromian system has exerted a wide-spread and deep 
influence on philosophical research in Sweden for various reasons. 
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Bostrom’s world-conception is characterized by an honesty, straight- 
forwardness, boldness and intrepedity, which always has strongly 
appealed to the national humour of the Swedish people. Further- 
more Bostrom had a highly winsome and attractive personality, 
which made him very popular with the young generation at the uni- 
versity of Upsala, where he was active as a teacher and lecturer for 
nearly forty years. But the main reason for the general acceptance 
and popularity of his philosophy is perhaps to be founr in the very 
nature of his system, its universality and completeness, which 
makes the impression of something compact, finished and _har- 
monious, for Bostrom has developed idealism—in contradistinction 
to empirism, naturalism and materialism—to a maturity, unknown 
before him, and endeavored to give logical and decisive, not to say 
ultimate, answers to many problems which were either left un- 
answered or only imperfectly solved by previous philosophical re- 
search. He has reached this goal by eliminating all ametrialistic or 
“sensual” elements from his idealistic speculations, whereby his think- 
ing has become, as he claims, purely rational or, if you prefer, 
reasonable. (There is not the slightest doubt that Bostrom would 
have branded all philosophies but his own as “‘irrational”). How- 
ever that may be, it cannot be denied that his system occupies a 
high rank in the history of philosophy. But whether he has suc- 
ceeded in placing it on a vantage ground unassailable for all time 
to come is another question which in his case, as in all others, can 
be satisfactorily answered only by the following development of phil- 
osophical research. 

We have tried to point out the most, conspicuous similarities 
and also the differences between Sweden’s culturally most promi- 
nent thinkers, Swedenborg and Bostrom. The causes of the former 
are not difficult to discover. Both of these thinkers have sprung 
from the deepest soil of native Swedish culture, and why then 
should they not move within related spheres of thought? Both 
follow the path of idealistic thinking in the realm of philosophy, 
and how then'could they be total strangers to each other, even if 
not contemporaries as to time? Add to this the fact that a com- 
prehensive and very sympahetic work on Swedenborg was pub- _ 
lished in Upsala during Bostrom’s professorship at the same uni- 
versity and under the authorship of one of his most celebrated 
fellow-academicians (Atterbom); how could he have avoided to 
undertake the study of so prominent a precursor? His works cer- 
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tainly bear the stamp of an intimate acquaintance with him. Again 
as far as the differences are concerned they are easily explainable 
from the different theories regarding the sources of knowledge held 
by the two thinkers, Swedenborg drawing from the rich resources 
of experience, whether spiritual or natural, while Bostrom con- 
fines himself to rational thinking alone. But nevertheless both 
of them have—let alone their similarities or differences—through 
the solid and magnificent dimensions of the structure of their specu- 
lative systems made highly valuable contributions to the treasure 
house of philosophical research. 


Gustav ByoRKLUND’s OrGANIC IDEALISM 


Gustaf Johan Bjorklund was born 1846 and died 1903, barely 
57 years old. His wasa sad fate. It was not given him to lay before 
the world a finished and complete expression of the philosophical 
ideas, for the elaboration of which he had broken tender family ties 
and forsaken the glories of an illustrious and influential career, to 
which his eminent mental and intellectual capacities not less than his 
commanding personality and striking physical appearance entitled 
him and upon which he no doubt would have successfully entered 
had he chosen to do so. But instead of all that he voluntarily chose 
poverty and seclusion to get an opportunity to devote himself ex- 
clusively to the fulfillment of what he considered to be his sacred 
mission in the world. 

Bjorklund is a disciple of Bostrom. But he could not, as so 
many others “jurare ad verba magistri’. He moved independently 
within the sphere of thought delineated by his teacher, and he made 
practical applications of Bostrom’s “rational idealism” which might 
have startled its originator. 

We are already familiar with Bostrom’s conception of humanity 
as an organism or, as he preferred to express this pet idea of his, a 
personality, a sort of living entity composed of ideas systematically 
arranged in such a way that the lower always entered into the higher 
either positively or negatively, either inclusively or exclusively. We 
have further seen that Bostrom was wont to illustrate this relation- 
ship of the ideas by the series of numbers. Bjorklund, however, 
chose another illustration, which led to far more important practical 
results than Bostrom ever dreamed of. 

From the very beginning of his philosophical speculations Bjork- 
lund aimed at a practical result. Like Swedenborg he cared very 
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little for theories unless they could be made useful. Taking for his 
starting point the Bostromian “rationally idealistic” conception of 
human societies as “persons”, i. e. organisms, and humanity as the 
highest of all organisms known to “sensually rational” beings, 
Bjorklund drew the logical conclusion that all human societies, the 
smaller not less than the greater, are involved in a processs of evo- 
lution, the aim and purpose of which is their final coalescence into 
one single organism-humanity, and he undertook to show how this 
process is effected and at the same time indicate and define the laws 
that govern the same. Thus the abstract theory of the organic nature 
of society would be supported and corroborated by empirical proofs 
of its correctness whereby it would plainly appear that its logical 
consequences must of necessity lead to a brotherhood of nations 
and a peaceful co-operation free from international complications, 
so that wars would be impossible and a state of eternal peace real- 
ized. 

Bjorklund’s intention originally was to show, by a historical sur- 
vey, how the primitive smaller societies gradually had combined, 
thus forming greater and greater communities until this growth 
at last resulted in the now existing nations, which again in their 
turn are destined to combine into one single society-humanity. But 
during his preparatory studies for this work Bjorklund changed his 
original plan into another which, though novel, semed to him more 
productive of conclusive evidence. There were, so he reasoned, 
other organisms than the human societies. Man himself was an in- 
tegral part of a social organism and at the same time a nature-or- 
ganism subject to the same evolutionary laws that govern all organic 
beings. Would it not then be possible, yea, even probable that an 
analogy existed between the growth of human societies and the 
development of the nature-organism? It was for the purpose of 
analysing this presupposed connection that Bjorklund turned from 
history and instead engaged in such anatomical and biological re- 
searches which he thought would further his aim. During the pur- 
suance of these studies he became more and more convinced that 
not only did a similarity or analogy exist between the evolution of 
the human societies and the growth of the nature-organisms, but 
rather a complete identity. For the constant evolution from lower 
to higher forms of existence, in which both are involved, is real- 
ized and made actual through the mutual coalescence of the former 
and there merging as organs into the higher entity which is formed 
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through this process of coalescence. This thesis is proved by ref- 
erence to animal forms which originated in the coalescence of seg- 
ments, which originally lived a more or less independent life, and 
were only locsely connected with one another. These nature-seg- 
ments consequently are not constant but rather transient forms, 
destined to, by emerging out of their independent individual ex- 
istence, connected form a higher organism, which they serve as 
organs. In the evolution of human society these nature-segments 
correspond to the separate nations, which likewise are destined to 
grow out of their individual independence—their segmental state— 
and combine or coalesce into one single higher organism-humanity 
—and to serve it as organs or in other words to perform functions 
useful to the whole. In the first of his published works entitled, 
The Coalescence of the Nations, of which unfortunately only part 
I treating of “Material Coalescence’” was finished by the author, 
Bjorklund delineates into the minutest details the comparison be- 
tween the social organisms, formed by men, and the animal organ- 
isms, and shows that their development is governed by identical 
laws and consequently must lead to the same results. Just as the 
nature-organisms are composed of cells, through whose co-opera- 
tion they subsist, so also human societies consist of co-operating 
cells, which are the human individuals that form society. Just 
as sure as the human cell is an organism, just as sure is human 
society an organism (Bostrom: a “person”; Swedenborg “in the 
human form’). The difficulty of so conceiving human society is 
caused precisely by the same obstacles which so long delayed the 
discovery of the cells of the nature-organisms, namely the lack of 
organs, or rather means, to see them. In the case of the nature- 
cells the discovery of the microscope removed this hindrance, re- 
vealing the diminutive cells which were invisible to the naked eye. 
In regard to the human societies the case is the reverse, because 
here the cells, being the human individuals, are visible, but not so 
the organism or social structure which they form, as no human being 
is able to see society as a whole, just as little as a cell in the human 
body can see that same body. 

Bjorklund also has applied the cellular theory to psychology and 
made an attempt thereby to prove the immortality of the human 
soul. Life, according to him, is not a dead force of nature but a 
special “life-force” distinct from the former, and immortal. This 
life-force constitutes the very essence and life of the cells, why they 
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too must be immortal, and consequently also the organism they 
form, namely the spiritual body which is destined to be the abode 
of the human soul in the future life. These thoughts which are 
further elucidated in a work entitled “Death and Resurrection 
from the Point of View of the Cell-theory” are mainly to be con- 
sidered as a remarkable and noble effort to strengthen the position 
of Idealism in its battle against the forces of materialism. Its 
greatest merit lies undoubtedly not so much in what it accomplishes 
as in the new and original method its author has adopted in avail- 
ing himself of the latest discoveries in natural science, especially 
anatomy and biology, as a support for his idealistic world-concep- 
tion. So far as the writer knows he has had only one precursor of 
note in that same line of thought namely his illustrious countryman 
Emanuel Swedenborg for instance in his work on “The Mechanism 
of the Intercourse Between The Soul and The Body”. 

Bjorklund was engaged in the elaboration of a greater and 
more extensive philosophical work, intended to represent the funda- 
mental principles of a complete world-conception, when his life 
suddenly came to an end through an unexpected death. As he left 
only a fragment of this work we are unable to get an idea of its 
intended contents. 

We hope, through this brief survey, to have succeeded in giving 
our readers some idea of the trend and character of philosophical 
research in Sweden, of its worth and value as an independent cur- 
rent of thought, and also of its relation to philosophical speculation 
in general. As will appear from the above, Swedish philosophy is 
built on idealistic foundations. One of its most conspicuous char- 
acteristics is also the conception of the ideal—as well as the material- 
world as a living organism. This idea runs like an Ariadne-thread 
through all the three philosophical systems, whose main principles 
we have tried to lay before our readers. Swedenborg, with the 
preference for concrete images, that pervades his whole authorship, 
expresses the same idea by the concept “Maximus Homo’, “human 
form”. Bostrom, who was very fond of abstractions, calls the 
same concept “personality”. Bjorkland, on the contrary, with his 
strong leaning towards natural science and his practical bent of 
mind, confined himself to the designation of the same idea as an 
“organism”, 

It remains to say a few words about the sources, from which the 
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above is drawn. Swedenborg, though a voluminous writer, never 
made a continuous exposition of his system. His philosophical 
ideas, therefore, must be gathered from some 150 books and manu- 
scripts, where they lie scattered broadcast among scientific, theo- 
sophical and theological discourses, from which they have to be 
carefully sifted. In the case of Bostrom, again, only certain parts 
of his system were finished by the originator, while most of it was 
orally committed to his audiences, on whose notes we have to rely. 
Bjorklund, finally, did not live long enough to fully elaborate his 
world-conception, and only fragments thereof are extant. But the 
material at hand is rich and complete enough to enable the interested 
student to get the gist of their teachings, and form a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of the same. This is what we have undertaken to do in 
the foregoing pages, constantly aiming at faithfulness to our pur- 
pose and correctness of our statements, in the modest hope of having, 
at least in some measure, succeeded in contributing to the filling of a 
deplorable “lacuna” in American philosophical literature. 


A LETTER POUT RIEND 


Dear George: 

Here is the “letter’’ I promised you,—autobiography. No fiction, 
even in names. Stark realism abhors such feeble disguises. If this 
is published I may, however, preserve a decent semblance of anony- 
mity. J have never before told anyone the complete story. I felt 
incapable of putting parts of it into words. So, until now, I always 
shrank from the effort of writing down matters that almost defy 
expression. Direct address will make the attempt easier, applying 
also to others who sat with me twenty years ago, when, in a single 
instant, Coincidence turned my world upside down. The events are 
as vivid in my memory as if they took place only yesterday. But 
if I am in error about any personal reference, I trust that you, or 
anyone else concerned to whom I may submit a copy of this docu- 
ment, will correct me on that point, both in fairness to himself and 
in the interest of accuracy. 

I believe that my story belongs with the authentic varieties of 
religious experience. Externals, however trivial, are significant as 
the objective switches or guide-rails of a train of inner phenomena. 
The difficulty lies in distinguishing between illusion and reality, 
between mystical experience and abnormal psychology. The line 
of demarcation is not definite, as the doctors will testify. Science 
itself must keep an open mind or be umtrue to its professed meth- 
ods. . . . Well, here goes.— 

You remember we began our Junior year at College in 1906. My 
religious faith, at that time, was superficially orthodox, deepening 
under the intellectual and spiritual stimulus of Princeton: “Dei sub 
numine viget.” 


As you may recall, the challenge to unthinking faith had come, 


_ .*George Looms ,author and publicist, to whom the following was addressed 
died December 24, 1926, in Denver, Colorado. , 
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not as an attack on our catechetical teachings and church doctrines, 
but as the statement of a problem by John Grier Hibben, then Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Philosophy. That was in our Sophomore year. 
What follows may seem merely academic, but is important for back- 
ground. 

Dr. Hibben briefly outlined the main types of philosophic thought, 
touching upon Idealism, Materialism, Monism, Dualism, and finally 
the Evolutionary doctrine. Explaining Evolution, Hibben said that 
Man was supposed to derive from a parent animal stock. The 
anthropoid apes descended on one side and Man ascended on the 
other. Hibben touched upon Darwin’s theories of natural and sex- 
ual selection, and then mentioned Hugo DeVries’ new discovery 
of Mutations, based upon experiments with the evening primrose. 
This theory, the lecturer said, suggested the appearance of new 
species as sudden mutations or “sports”. When the creative process 
had reached the “point of saturation” it might thrust forth a new 
species, not merely a variety of the old slightly modified by gradual 
processes of natural selection. _Dr. Hibben’s position is well known. 
The difference between Man and animals, he contends, is a difference 
in kind rather than degree. To us he suggested that the divine 
spark of intelligence or reason may have appeared in the animal 
stock somewhere along the anthropoid line, thus making for the in- 
finite potentiality of man as contrasted with the brute creation. 

He reached the conclusion, however, that Religion and Evolu- 
tion were not yet reconciled, and, as you may remember, left us with 
the problem that has focussed in the conflict between Fundamental- 
ists and Modernists. 
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case, one girl. I first met her when we went to High School. She 
entered Cornell in 1906. There was an “understanding” between us 
but no formal engagement. 

I was bitten by the “cave-man” theory of “the masterful male” 
and Roosevelt’s Strenuous Life. This combination seemed to work, 
but was always something of a strain. I wrote a thing for the 
“Nassua Lit.” One stanza ran: 

‘So if you’re true to Fortune when she seems least true to you 
The goddess will not pass you when she picks the loyal few, 
But to be among the favored you must bend her to your will, 
For the goddess is of women, and they love a master still.” 
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The verse form may be unfashionable, the sentiment passé, but 
the Nietzschean idea behind it represented then an intense con- 
viction—The Will to Success. (I was very inexperienced.) Don’t 
skip this with a smile. It’s illuminating. 

As the Luoks have it, I was in love—physically, emotionally, and 
spiritually. Romance! Your novels show that you realize the 
stimulating influence of sex upon religious emotionalism—the sus- 
ceptibility of adolescence to mystic beauty, the eternal Song of 
Solomon. This was true in my case—the usual romantic idealiza- 
tion—a mental condition often bordering on the ecstatic—a plunge 
into work with intense energy. “Do it Now—100% Efficiency”. 

The H. P. E. curriculum was so coordinated that I seemed to 
be growing in power every day. Subconsciously I felt that 
all my activities, physical, mental and spiritual, were bearing me 
toward some portentous result, hidden in the future. So acute was 
this feeling that it was like a premonition of splendid achievement, 
not disaster. 

Obviously that condition was evidence of over-fatigue. Work- 
ing at top speed, my brain tissues were storing up the poisons of 
auto-intoxication. I had no feeling of exhaustion. Instead, driving 
along by sheer will power, I generated the exhilaration of accom- 
plishment. 

In short, I was approaching a crisis like Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s classic breakdown (Memories and Portraits). 

I ran cross-country, as you know, and drained my nervous vi- 
tality training for the Varsity team. For I did more work than the 
coach prescribed. I was preparing syllabi in three different lecture 
courses, contributing to the “Tiger” and “Lit” and running for class 
office. My letters to Ithaca might be abridged to: “I must see you 
soon. You must come down for the Yale game.” 

My roommate—(You knew Alex)—will be a pivotal figure in 
this narrative. Alex had told me that when Woodrow Wilson was 
chosen President of Princeton, Henry van Dyke was passed by 
because he was considered unsound in Christian doctrine. This 
story may have been “Seminole” gossip, because Dr. van Dyke later 
assured me that he had never been a candidate—that he was a 
writer, not an executive, and intimated that he would not accept a 
college presidency “on a gold plate’. The rumor, however, left an 
impression that had no little influence on my subsequent actions. 

A point where my memory differs from Alec’s version relates to 
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the evening of November 1. Alex afterward believed that I was 
up most of the night brooding over the Bible. He was doubtless sin- 
cerely convinced that this was so. As a matter of fact, I seldom 
read the Bible, and never opened it that night. In the character of 
Tiger lampoonist, inspired by the tirades of our track coach 
who filled me with excitable detestation of W. R. Hearst and 
Tammany Hall, I was composing some lines of satirical verse on 
the political situation in New York State. The satire I thought 
good enough to mail to several New York papers, but I don’t be- 
lieve it was published. It may have been libellous, but I have since 
seen worse things in print about William Randolph Hearst. I may 
have gone to bed about two o'clock. I slept profoundly, mentally 
exhausted, not overstrained to the point of insomnia. 

That brings us to the morning of Friday, November 2nd., when 
you and I met at 8 A. M. with the Class in European History for 
Professor Coney’s lecture in Dickinson 2. . . . Old Dickinson Hall 
has since burned down, and Coney is dead. But whatever became 
of “Joe.Gish”? 

Like the black poodle in Goethe’s Faust that dog introduced 
elements so unreal—so fantastic—into my experience that my own 
account would scarcely be credited without corroboration. 

Every Princeton man of that period remembers Joe Gish. Wasn't 
he a brindle bull terrier ?—Ugly as Sin, crazy but perfectly harm- 
less. Named after the fictitious freshman who “won” the cannon- 
rush for his class every year. 

You may agree that Joe Gish, the dog, wasn’t mad in the usual 
sense. Call it pyromania. He was literally a fire-eater. In scrip- 
tural days his obsession would have been termed “demoniac posses- 
sion,’ subject to exorcization. In the 16th Century his owner 
might have been hanged as witch or wizard. You know how the 
“simple students” burned newspapers on the campus or dropped 
“fresh fire’ from the windows, and poor old Joe went perfectly in- 
sane. He had none of the usual animal dread of fire, but gal- 
lantly charged the blazing enemy, pawing and chewing the flames 
until his mouth and tongue were scorched raw. Then you saw him 
wander around the campus, licking the cold metal of the fences and 
fire plugs to cool his blistered tongue and chops—slavering all 
over the ground. A tortured hell-hound; to paraphrase Jonathan 
Edwards, a sinner in the hands of his thoughtless gods. 

Joe frequented our classes, usually well behaved. But did you 
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notice that, during the last week in October, he was unusually keyed 
up—on edge? I recalled his strange actions afterwards. Several 
times during those previous lectures he ran under my seat, brushing 
against my legs with his hair bristling on his back, as he growled or 
rumbled in guttural tones. The boys were usually pretty noisy, 
applauding and stamping their feet whenever the lecturer became 
emphatic or flowery. I was too busy taking notes to pay much 
attention to Joe. If I thought about his nervousness at all I put it 
down to one of his fire-fed aberrations, not to any possible affinity 
between my own mental condition and his increasing excitement. 

On that Friday morning I was seated next to you, among the 
Ls, somewhere in the middle of the class. There may have been a 
hundred of us,—I don’t remember the number, but of six or seven 
long lines we sat in the middle row. My seat was next to an aisle on 
the right hand side of the room looking toward the front. The aisle 
was at my left and you were on my right. The inner vestibule door 
had been left open by late arrivals, but the outer door was closed. 

I was writing as usual—in a mixture of shorthand and long- 
hand—following the professor through the triple mazes of King, 
Nobles, Church, Papacy, Feudal Lords, Crown. The lecturer 
seemed to be going around in a circle, striving desperately to give 
meaning to the chaos of mediaeval Europe. At his more emphatic 
tones or gestures the class broke into loud applause. Meanwhile I 
took notes mechanically, while my mind functioned casually on ir- 
relevant matters—cross-country, the Yale game, the girl, then re- 
ligion. 

Some reference to the Mediaeval Church suggested Hibben’s 
conclusions the year before: “Science and Religion have not been 
reconciled.” My mind, over-stimulated, acted directly, ignoring 
possible difficulties. “Why,” I thought, “doesn’t somebody do it, 
then? These scholars—all these preachers and people who have 
studied philosophy and science and theology—why don’t they get 
somewhere?” My impatience was fervent as a prayer. . . 

My mind reached back to what afterwards became the crux of 
the Tennessee Evolution case—the origin of Man. Dr. Hibben’s 
outline emerged—“The animal—the parent stock of man—intelli- 
gence introduced—the divine spark—by mutation—infinite poten- 
tiality—the human intellect reaches a point of saturation—what 
next? (Someone has said that we haven’t developed our intel- 
lectual capacity over that of the Greeks of the Age of Pericles.)” 
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Then, like an answer to my “prayer”, my own mind took the in- 
evitable step—“Out of Man, another Great Mutation—Christ— the 
Incarnation of Divine Love—perhaps the Virgin Birth”. At that 
time I had never heard the term “Superman”. Hibben hadn’t 
mentioned Nietzsche. 

At any rate I wasn’t thinking in terms of the Nietzschean Super- 
man, but of his antithesis. Of course I didn’t know that Gilbert 
Chesterton and others had suggested the same idea. I didn’t know 
that Tennyson had anticipated the idea, mystically, in the 103rd. 
Canto—the key-canto—of In Memoriam. I was ignorant of the 
bio-genetic theory, which, by analogy at least, would have backed 
up my line of reasoning. It was before the time of Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution. And I hadn’t heard of Bernard Shaw’s Man 
and Superman. 

To me the Superman was an original idea, reconciling my or- 
thodoxy with a smattering of science and philosophy. I had asked 
for “reconciliation”. And I got it, with the force of inspiration. 

I stopped my mechanical note-taking. The idea had come in a 
flash. But it ought to be discussed with someone. Hibben could 
probably help me. Then, as Alex had said, Henry van Dyke had 
wrestled with the problem of the divinity of Christ. These two 
men, both Christian ministers, one a philosopher, the other an emi- 
nent writer, ought to be able to set me straight. Help Princeton 
reconcile Science and Religion. That ought to be done, Hibben 
had implied. Why not? I ought to see Hibben—perhaps in a few 
days—when he is not too busy and I can find him at home. And 
Henry van Dyke too—just casually. But I will see Hibben.... 

At that precise moment, Joe Gish, who was lurking quietly in the 
aisle right beside me—had been there unnoticed, I think during most 
of the short period of time that had elapsed,—just at the instant 
when I came to a willed decision, Joe broke into a terrific barking. 
The tones were horrible,—sepulchral. To me the noise was devilish 
and unholy. The room resounded with the racket. You all heard it 
and surely remember how that dog dashed down the aisle toward 
the door, still barking and yelping horribly. Poised in reflection, pen 
in hand, I was completely unsettled by that hellish noise. The co- 
incidence appalled me. The tension immediately became electric. 
The atmosphere was stifling, unbearable. I couldn’t sit through the 
hour—couldn’t follow the lecture—might as well see Hibben right 
away. I closed my notebook, stuck it in my right hand pocket, my 
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fountain pen in my breast pocket. 

Then, as I started to rise, a peculiar sensation—possibly a 
nervous spasm like epilepsy—ran through me. Just as if some tre- 
mendous spirit, expanding within my breast, were bursting out of 
me, half lifting me from my seat, surging up from inside my body 
to my mouth, and wrenching me toward the right instead of the aisle 
on the left. I felt my mouth twisted by this internal force as it 
seemed to leap forth and leave me. Did you notice the distortion 
of my features, or not? Joe had stopped barking and yelping and 
was now alternately whining abjectly in terror and plunging at the 
outer door with terrific force, using his head as a battering ram as 
if there were SOMETHING in the room that had driven him into 
panic terror. 

My own convulsion lasted but an instant. The next moment, in 
action, I was a center of calm like the core of a spiritual cyclone. 
I turned to the left to follow the dog to the door. As my glance 
fell on the two-thirds of the class seated beyond the aisle, I noted a 
phenomenon—or was it an illusion? The front rows sat applauding 
the lecturer, moved by a common impulse. I could see their hands 
meeting sharply, their grinning faces upturned toward the rostrum 
where the professor, nervously strident, gyrated dizzily in an effort 
to hold their attention above the disturbance. The noise of clapping 
and stamping was loud and spontaneous. 

But the line along which I gazed, and the two or three rows 
behind, sat braced back, silent and rigid, their immobile hands 
whitely gripping the-desk-arm chairs, faces staring straight ahead 
with tense, strained chalkiness, like corpses in a mist. No sound 
but the dog’s fearful whining and plunging came from my left. As 
I saw and heard it the class was parted in the middle, as hair is 
parted by opposing movements of the comb. Each group was moved 
to an antithetical homogeneous mental or emotional state at the same 
instant, and apparently by the same cause. There may, of course, 
be some natural explanation of the cleavage. A remark by the pro- 
fessor was often the signal for universal and thunderous applause. 
The dog’s outburst and my sudden salience, almost coincidental, 
might account for the death-like amazement of those in the rear. 
But the line of demarcation went exactly through the point whence 
Joe had first leaped barking and yelping from the aisle beside my 
seat. I was astounded. I had never known of anything like it, 
coming on top of my train of ideas and the dog’s instant terror. 
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Something else to tell Hibben and van Dyke! What could it 
mean? But for me the cause was less vital than the consequences. 

I turned sharply, and strode down the aisle with a peculiar sense 
of amazement combined with exhilaration. 

The dog was now silently lunging at the door. Like Chaucer’s 
Miller, he used his head as a battering ram, regardless of hurt. No 
sound but those crashing impacts. With each plunge, the door- 
knob rattled and the panels creaked, and Joe’s claws scratched the 
floor as he bounced back and dropped down to gather himself for 
the next frenzied leap. 

As IJ reached the vestibule a loud deep voice, that did not seem 
to be my own, burst out of me: “Down! Get down you. ...” 
The dog crouched back and groveled on the floor at my feet. I 
turned the knob and pulled the door open toward me. Joe crawled 
out silently on his belly and wormed his way down the hollowed slate 
steps like a chastened puppy. To me he moved like some grotesque 
mottled reptile. There was a subtle suggestion of frustrated dia- 
bolism about him—like a whiff of brimstone to the nostrils of my 
imagination. 

I closed the door behind me on a roar of applause. The whole 
class was back of that—probably giving me a hand for putting out 
the dog. The scene within must have jerked back to normal. Well, 
I didn’t care. . . . I had other things on my mind. 

Professor Coney died several years later. I never learned how 
the scene looked to him, or how it appeared to the eyes and ears of 
anyone else. Perhaps you will check up on my observations. Alex 
told me that you immediately began taking notes for the syllabus. 

My bewildered mind was nevertheless functioning like lightning. 
Unabashed, though the heavens fall, the human intellect will always 
seek causes—always probe the cryptic meaning of life—ever seek 
to rationalize the apparently irrational. Psychologists know that 
the deepest mental characteristics may be revealed by abnormality. 
And even the sensitive normal mind, under great stress and strain, 
may be stimulated to an intensity of thought that produces new 
ideas, or discoveries. 

Thinking intensely, my mind at white heat, I postponed my in- 
tention to see Jack Hibben. First I had to think this out. The 
strange phenomenon that had manifested itself to my eyes and ears, 
coincidental with my train of thought, suggested some kind of 
revelation. 
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I had no delusions, no hallucinations—unless what I had seen 
and heard in Dickinson 2, could not be substantiated by the testi- 
mony of perhaps a hundred men. I heard no Voices,—with the 
force of a mandate. God did not talk to me familiarly, as He does 
to the ordinary fanatic. 

I was simply a much perplexed and upset youth seeking en- 
lightenment. Like a flash, by verbal association, the idea of reve- 
lation that leapel into my mind suggested the Book of Revela- 
tion. I had a “hunch” that I might find an answer there. The 
idea was what our college slang called a “hunch”, what Science 
calls the “method of trial and error”. I took my gray cap out of 
my pocket, pulled it on, and turned down the path to Brown Hall. 
Reaching my room I found my little pocket Testament. 

Some very devout people might be more impressed if I stated 
that Heaven-guided fingers opened the volume to certain texts of 
theA pocalypse and I got an answer immediately. Such was not 
the case. The method of accident is used to prove almost anything 
from texts selected by random opening of the Bible. Romantic 
fiction employs the same device. 

I knew about the Apocalypse, but I had never read a single chap- 
ter consecutively. The idea of “revelation” seemed to apply equally 
to the intellectual enlightenment of my evolutionary thinking and 
to the peculiar sense-perceptions of my experience in the lecture 
room. Therefor I turned deliberately to the Book of Revelation 
to solve a problem in eschatology as I might have turned to an 
authority on Biology or Mathematics to throw light on some prob- 
lem in those subjects. 

I leafed rapidly through the first chapter. The oriental imagery 
was tremendously impressive, read for the first time. It was clear 
that the Spirit of Christ was speaking in a vision to St. John. 

At that time, I knew nothing about scholarly research into the 
influence of the Hebrew apocalypses—The Apocalypses of Ezra and 
the Secrets of Enoch; nothing of Bishop Lowth’s book on the 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews; or the tendency of recent Higher 
Critics like Wenley and Jastrow to rationalize everything in the 
Bible. 

What I could understand of the first chapter had no message 
for me. But in Chapter III my straining attention was fixed on 
verses such as: 

“Angel of the Church in Philadelphia” . . . “Behold I have 
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set before you an open door and no one can close it”. . . . (I lived 
in Philadelphia!) 

“He that hath eyes to see and ears to hear—let him hear what 
the Spirit saith to the Churches.” 

These texts were profoundly impressive—arresting. Then I 
came to ti. 17, “To him that overcometh I shall give a white stone 
and in the stone a new name written which no man knoweth saving 
he that receiveth it.” 

Now consider the name of the girl uppermost in my thoughts— 
the “White” of her disyllabic surname—her middle name (also a 
family name), “CHRISTINE.” The names leaped into the text like 
electric sparks from a surcharged battery. Given the events and 
ideas charging the battery, the text and my mind were like positive 
and negative poles. It was inevitable that the spark should flash 
across—the contact split the darkness like lightning. “CHRIS- 
TINE—a feminine savior—the second coming of the Spirit of 
Christ in Woman’”—(The suffix after “White” in her last name, I 
thought, must mean “stone’”’.) 

Of course I knew little then about the origin of names,—nothing 
about St. Christina, the Christian martyr of the Third century A. D., 
the Roman patrician, patron saint of Venice and the Adriatic states, 
pierced by arrows when she rose to the surface of Lake Bolsena 
with a millstone around her neck. Her fame shone dimly in the 
Church beside the glory of the Virgin. 

It may be easy to scoff at the preposterous, not so easy to draw 
the line between what is impossible and what is merely rare or 
improbable, between material miracles of thaumaturgy and spiritual 
miracles of regeneration, inspiration, revelation. 

Perhaps only those who have idealized one woman with an 
unalterable transcendent devotion will understand this apotheosis 
of womanhood: the loved one as a symbol of divinity. 

Objectively, of course, even the symbolism lacked all sense of 
proportion, as applied to a particular spiritual text. The chances 
were a billion to one against it. But then the odds were still greater 
than that against the infinite God of an illimitable universe 
taking any special interest in this atom of star-dust that we call 
the World, or in human beings as individuals. Yet the almost uni- 
versal experience of mankind—our whole habit of religious thought 
—the idea of intimate communion of Man with God—refuses to 
accept this as a stupendous improbability. If we have any normal 
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religious faith, it must lack a logical sense of proportion. So the 
objective absurdity recedes into a vague doubt beside the trans- 
cendental evidence of the Inner Light. To me the poetic quality of 
this inner certitude was absolutely convincing, largely because of my 


heightened perceptions. 
William James has written: 


“As a matter of psychological fact, mystical states of a 
well-pronounced and emphatic sort are usually authoritative 
over those who have them. They have been “there” and know. 
It is vain for rationalism to grumble about this. If the 
mystical truth that comes to a man proves to be a force that 
he can live by, what mandate have we of the majority to order 
him to live in another way? We can throw him into a prison 
or a madhouse, but we cannot change his mind. 

We commonly attach it only the more stubbornly to its 
beliefs. It mocks our utmost efforts as a matter of fact, and in 
point of logic it absolutely escapes our jurisdiction. Our own 
more ‘rational’ beliefs are based on evidence exactly similar in 
nature to that which mystics quote for theirs. Our senses, 
namely, have assured us of fact; but mystical experiences are 
as direct perceptions of fact for those who have them as any 
sensations ever were for us. The records show that even 


though the five senses be in abeyance in them, . . . they 
are face to face presentations of what seems immediately to 
exist. 


The mystic is, in short, invulnerable, and must be left, 
whether we relish it or not, in undisturbed enjoyment of his 
creed.” (Varieties of Religious Experience, chapter on 
“Mysticism”. ) 


But even to me the idea was not entirely subjective. There 
were objective and logical elements. There was the simple com- 
plementary logic of the sexual opposite. Assuming the validity of 
prophecy and granting the premises of Revelation, if the name of 
Christ (the Speaker) was masculine, the new name, symbolizing 
the new manifestation of that Spirit, I thought, must be feminine. 
This was the inevitable corollary. There could be no other mysti- 
cal reason for a “new name”. 

I found a picture of “Christine’—a little kodak blue print— 
inserted it in the Testament to mark the place, and put the book in 
my pocket. I kept it with me day and night. At times it was my 
only hold on reality. 
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PART II. 
THE SEARCH FOR THE OTHER WISE MAN 


Before visiting van Dyke and Hibben, I wrote a brief note 
addressed carefully and in full to the original of the picture, at Sage 
College, Ithaca. The note contained one sentence: “Read Revelation 
ii. 17 and keep your nerve.” (Subconsciously, my own need!) It 
never occurred to me that what was perfectly clear to my preter- 
natural intensity of thought, would be a dense and insoluble mystery 
to a college freshman, interested in biology, sororities, fraternity 
dances, and football. I had blundered in thinking that such a mes- 
sage could do anything but mystify a normal, healthy American girl. 
She was denied the approach that had prepared me for the idea. 

I left my room and mailed the note (special delivery, I think) at 
the Post-office on Nassau Street. 

But a more dangerous idea crept in, as the next step in my think- 
ing. “What if she knew?—knew Herself—and the Name?” Then 
the letter was superfluous, or at best only a message that I had 
penetrated the heart of her mystery. She began to loom in pro- 
portions magnified by absence and by her connection with that 
scriptural text. The name (as a given name or surname not at all 

‘peculiar to any single individual )nevertheless, in my narrow emo- 
tional intensity, made her colossal, sublimely divine. The idea was 
tremendously personal. But it did not go so far as to vest her with 
powers of telepathy or divination; otherwise my next move would 
have been inconsistent. Goddess or woman, she was a problem to 
be mastered. I had intended having her down for the Yale game. 
But this was more important. She must come immediately . 
She should explain . . . help me. 

My mind was now moving too fast for letters. The Western 
Union was next to the Post-Office. So the telegram that I sent 
was phrased as either or both of two things—a command to the girl 
and an appeal to the “divinity” for aid and enlightenment. It read 
simply, “Come at once’. 

When I had signed my name and paid the charge I started for 
Bayard Lane. First I tried Henry van Dyke, at Avalon, probably 
because I knew exactly where he lived. Dr. van Dyke was not at 
home. I left a message that I would call later. I found that Dr. 
Hibben lived just across the street. But I decided to wait until 
lunch time, realizing that they both were busy that morning. 
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I walked out past the Cleveland home along the wagon road 
that continued Bayard Lane into the country. It was a dull No- 
vember day at the end of Indian summer. A haze was on the hills 
and gossamer threads floated in the cool air. There may have been 
blasting up somewhere near the Washington house at Rocky Hill. 
I heard constant reverberations like thunder from the horizon. 1 
can understand the superstition of ancient Rome about “thunder 
on the left’. For to me ther umbling was a portent of the gods, 
All the landscape, barren and sere and hazy to the distant hills, 
seemed nevertheless sentient and bursting with import—as if the 
end of Time had come and a new heaven and earth were to be born. 
I was “wandering between two worlds”, the dead world of actuality 
and the unseen spiritual world, quickened with the promise of im- 
minent rebirth. Masefield has expressed this mystic feeling so well 
in the Everlasting Mercy and Browning at the end of Saul that 
I hesitate to put it into words—simply refer you to the ecstacy of 
Saul Kane and David, that Masefield and Browning themselves must 
have felt in some spiritual crisis. I was buoyed up by a magnificent 
pensive elation—full of love for all things. 

“In the gathered intensity brought to the gray of the hills, 
In the shuddering forests’ held breath, in the sudden wind- 
thrills.” 

When I had tramped a mile or two a little fox terrier rushed 
out from a farmhouse, barking and snarling at me most pertin- 
aciously from the path ahead. He was an ordinary dog and his 
discourtesy to tramps was probably quite normal although not dis- 
criminating. To my state of mind he was a bundle of nervous an- 
tipathy. But I loved him, too, spiteful as he was. I thought, 
strangely sorrowful, “Why do I, so full of love, attract this antago- 
nistic Spirit that seems to possess these dogs”. Like Baalam’s ass, 
I took his defiance for a sign. It shocked me out of aimless wander- 
ng. So, while not afraid of him, I turned back immediately. I 
mention this episode to show how, at the time, trifles affected me like 
omens. Yet I was never by nature superstitious. 

It may have been noon when I returned to Avalon. Time did 
not exist. I was admitted to the reception room. Beyond this in an 
alcove or hallway the figure of Tertius van Dyke sat on a lounge, 
facing a flight of stairs. Usually friendly and democratic, he seemed 
too preoccupied to greet me as a class-mate. His uneasy silence 
brought suspicion to my mind. This suspicion was projected in a 
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flash of illusion. Without actually seeing, I recognized the pursuing 
genie. But I couldn’t confuse It with Tertius himself. So I asked 
briefly, “Tertius, is your father home?” 

Without a word Tertius and the co-incident Suspect rose abruptly 
and vanished up the stairway. But there was no diabolism about 
the appearance of his father. 

Dr. van Dyke descended, calm and dignified. If he thought I 
was mad, he at least treated me with every courtesy. I believe 
that I introduced myself, apologized for the intrusion, said I wanted 
his advice, and then tried to tell him about my morning’s experi- 
ence. I got everything hopelessly mixed, because I didn’t give it in 
narrative sequence. Ideas crowded each other. Evolution, Muta- 
tions, Joe Gish, the scene in the class, Revelations, the New Name, 
and the girl. It must have been a hopeless jumble. In my sup- 
pressed excitement it was impossible to tell the story consecutively 
and coherently. 

He listened patiently—the literary artist who sensed a_ back- 
ground of reality, even if he thought the interpretation pathological. 
But when, remembering the reference to Dr. van Dyke’s supposed 
“heresy”, I tried to explain the Virgin Birth as a possible Mutation, 
I must have imagined a shade of disagreement on his sympathetic 
and finely chiseled features—probably a troubled awareness of the 
confusion of my ideas. He failed to see the connection with my 
story and I was inexpressibly disappointed. 

“Oh, Dr. van Dyke!” I exclaimed, “And you could write The 
Stor, of the Other Wise Man.” His attitude was incredible, when 
everything seemed so clear to me. “Well,” I added, distinguishing 
between faith and works, “You’ve just been doing good all your 
life—like your ‘Other Wise Man’ ”’—a little bitterly, or sorrowfully 
perhaps, because I thought he had not acknowledged the validity of 
ideas that were so authoritative in my own experience. 

He thought it best not to argue with me, and asked me to ac- 
company him across the street to see Dr. Hibben. 

In the hall he allowed me to help him with his overcoat, showing 
some courage if he thought I might be suffering from homicidal 
mania and attack him from behind in defense of theological dogma. 
I remember pulling down his coat-tails in the approved style. This 
thoughtfulness may have reassured him. Then we crossed the 


street together. 
Mrs. Hibben met us first, and Dr. van Dyke exchanged a few 
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words with her in low tones. Then Jack Hibben appeared and I 
tried to tell my story over again. There must have been a thread 
of sense in what I said. At least I made it plain to them that I was 
expecting my friend of the “new name” from Ithaca. [I told them 
I had wired her, and I insisted that she would come. She knew that 
I needed her help. She’d probably make it all clear to them. (Fond 
and dangerous delusion!) 

They were all very patient—made no attempt to cross me. 
Someone suggested that I go to my room and wait. Then they evi- 
dently got in touch with my roommate. 

On my way back to Brown Hall I saw two dogs fighting in the 
middle of Nassau Street. Dogs were coming a bit thick. These 
two were close-locked in battle, snarling, snapping, and rolling over 
and over in that strident vortex of ferocity that resembles no other 
possible combination of sound and action but dog-fight. Dogs 
were certainly getting on my nerves. [ can’t say that I loved this 
pair. I bellowed in a deep voice that didn’t seem to be my own. 
“Cut ’at out.” ... They separated immediately and slunk away in 
different directions. I strode on, with a new sense of power. This 
sort of thing was tremendous. 

Joe Green passed me on the other side of the street. He called 
across, “Didn’t know that was your dog’, (doubtless referring to 
Joe Gish). I waved a greeting but don’t remember whether I re- 
plied. 

I didn’t want to answer any questions. I wouldn’t go to the 
Club for lunch. I couldn’t bear the atmosphere of flippant indiffer- 
ence to serious ideas that is the pose of all good Princeton men, 
until like Woodrow Wilson, they close their teeth uncompromisingly 
on an ideal. This was too serious. I wanted to think. 

So for a long time I waited in my room. I had told Hibben, 
“She will come. She must come.” JI was sure of it. I took out my 
Gillette and began to shave. Again that sense of the stoppage of 
Time. 

While I was shaving George Sargent appeared. Excitement 
showed in his voice. Whatever he said, I remember only that he 
shrilled my name as he passed me in the bedroom doorway. He 
annoyed me but was gone almost immediately. 

Then Andy Andrews and Billy Bain dropped in. They sat with 
me a while. Tacitly we all realized that they were trying to be 
helpful. Conversation lagged. I may have told them that I was 
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expecting a friend. That was all. They sat like silent priests with 
a condemned prisoner. I was glad of their company but relieved 
when they left me to my own thoughts. 

Finally there came a knock at the door. Could it be ? But 
impossible. Too soon. I opened the door. A uniformed messenger 
boy stood there. He pulled a yellow envelope from inside his cap. 
I signed for the telegram, slitted the envelope and read the message 
typed in capitals on the Western Union blank. 

“Cannot come today. Will meet you at your home.” 

It was signed with her given name. I had no doubt that it was 
genuine. Of course that was good sense. [ had made no allowance 
for train schedules or a chaperone. The trains from Ithaca, and 
the proprieties, made Philadelphia much more feasible as a meeting 
place. But the telegram was finally and irrevocably convincing. 
SHE KNEW and had accepted my discovery. So the message 
did two things: confirmed my delusion—the superwoman idea— 
and set the stage for a terrible disappointment later that threw my 
mind into a tumult of doubt and suspicion. 

This, perhaps, is no place to enter into a discussion about the 
wisdom of deceiving invalids, or those suffering from mental aberra- 
tions. An immediate strategic advantage may accrue to those who 
have to deal with the sufferer, or he may be temporarily spared 
bodily harm or mental anguish. But ultimately the effect of decep- 
tion may be inculcably harmful. I am blaming no one—merely 
showing the unforseen relations between cause and effect. 

My roommate later assumed full responsibility for faking the tele- 
gram. Had it been followed in a few days by an explanation in 
person or even by letter, my mind might have been comforted and 
brought back to realities. But this possibility was prevented by my 
family. 

The efficacy of the deception was indicated by my next move. 
I had told Hibben particularly that the lady would come. It was 
only right that he should be informed of the change in her desti- 
nation. The telegram would be self-explanatory. So I decided 
to relay the message by mail. He would get it the next day. But 
I was tempted to add a flourish: On the telegraph blank, under 
the message I wrote my name and the name of the girl in full. Over 
the names, the words— 

“Great Mutation—Philadelphia” 

Beneath her name, the symbolism: 
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“Noble Christess White Stone” 

Beneath my names the almost literal meaning, with a romantic 
stop-gap for the surname: 

“King Rock Poet”. 

I joined the names with a large X indicating cross-reference and 
added “See Rev. ii. 17”. I enclosed the telegram in a large en- 
velope, and as an afterthought slipped in a copy of Wieland’s 
Oberon which we had been reading in German. Its general sym- 
bolism seemed obvious to me, but would no doubt be cryptic to the 
uninitiated. Oberon, you may remember, is the romantic story of 
Hiion of Bordeaux and his fair lady,—two faithful human lovers 
by whose loyalty to one another through trials, afflictions and long 
separation, the rulers of fairy heaven were reconciled. In narra- 
tive details there was no actual parallel, but regarded symbolically, 
the human elements of the story were to prove strangely prophetic. 

I do not remember when I mailed the envelope. But it was sent. 

I had seen little of my roommate during the day. Finally Alex 
appeared and I told him I was going home. He, of course, was 
prepared for that move. 

I admitted that I didn’t feel very well. I expected to take a few 
days’ rest and stay over for the gubernational election on the 6th 
of November. (I was then voting “on age” from a Philadelphia pre- 
cinct). I said nothing about the telegram. It was one thing to 
tell my roommate that a girl was coming to Princeton; quite a dif- 
ferent matter to explain why she was going to meet me at my home. 

To my relief I found that Alex was going home too. If I 
didn’t mind he’d go with me. I was glad of his company. He be- 
gan packing his suitcase with the big DAMN printed in large capi- 
tals on one end. (Since Alex was to study for the ministry, Sargent 
and I, with a perverted sense of humor, had added a D and an N 
in indelible ink to his initials,) I packed my own grip and late 
in the afternoon we left Princeton. 

The railroad schedule made it necessary to take the trolley to 
Trenton. As I remember, before we started, we got sandwiches 
and coffee at the terminal restaurant. I think Alex paid the bill. 
He was taking care of me and did it efficiently. 

Of that trip, passed in mutual silence, I remember only a few 
details that nevertheless seemed to be of vast importance. They 
were “tremendous trifles’ (to borrow from Chesterton) with cos- 
mic significance. My mind was as susceptible to trivial impressions 
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as that of the restored Lazarus, described by Browning in the 
“Epistle of Karshish’’: 
“Speak of some trifling fact, he will gaze rapt 
With stupor at its very littleness 
(Far as I see), as if in that indeed 
He caught prodigious import, whole results.” 

My whole sense of values was altered. 

For instance, crossing the Canal, after changing cars in Trenton, 
a canal boat loomed up behind the bridge railing. The name “Gray 
Dawn” was painted on the bow. To me the words were bursting 
with prophetic import—symbolic of a new era. They brought back 
the mood of the morning walk—the strange sense of “wandering 
between two worlds’, one dead, the other in the twilight sleep of 
labor. 

Again, the flaring streamer headlines of a New York paper, 
probably the “Evening Telegram”, caught my eyes from across the 
car. The big black letters read: “We love him for the enemies he 
has made”. The drop-line clearly indicated that Elihu Root was 
being quoted in a speech referring to Roosevelt. But the scarehead 
made a deep impression—not taken as a personal reference, but 
suggesting dangers. 

For the first time the possibility of the peril of my own ideas— 
was suggested to my mind, hitherto exalted in fearless conviction. 

A reaction was setting in. At the P. R. R. station in Trenton 
Alex bought the tickets. I was tired—almost in a daze. Lacking 
all initiative, I was satisfied to let him run the trip. 

At the station in Philadelphia he left me for a few minutes. 
He was telephoning the family. We boarded a trolley together. I 
made no objection,—I wanted his company home. 

My mother met us at the door. She was all in a flutter from 
Alec’s phone message. But, when I took off my hat, under the bright 
hall light, her first words were, “Oh, isn’t he pretty.” 

I had never thought of my average-looking self in such feminine 
terms, but a warm glow seemed to be suffusing my face. I was in 
an ecstacy of relief at getting home after the soul-shattering ex- 
haustion of the day. And that feeling of boundless love for every- 
one had returned. I kissed my mother and went upstairs to bed. 

They had prepared the second-story middle bedroom for me. 
(You may remember the general arrangement of the house.) The 
gas-light between the two east windows was burning dimly. 
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As I removed my spectacles to place them on the bureau-top, I 
caught a glimpse of my face in the big plate-glass mirror. I could 
recognize myself only by the inevitable logic of my position before 
the glass. I thought of my mother’s peculiar remark, moved closer 
and looked carefully at the reflection. 

I should have seen the image of features thin and haggard from 
overstrain, cheeks hollow from hard training. But the face I saw 
was softened, rounded—actually beautified with an unearthly ra- 
diance. To my eyes, there was a faint refulgent aura enveloping 
my head—a delicate luminosity suffusing my face. My ordinarily 
dark hair glowed like white wool and my sunburned face gleamed 
white—not with the ghastly pallor of illness—but with a soft trans- 
figuring beauty like phosphorescence in the gloom. 

To my eyes it was a transfiguration so softly marvelous that 
the phenomenon awed rather than startled me. The wonders of the 
day had prepared me for almost anything. My image was behind 
the reflection, yet it was clearly not my own. Its beauty was non- 
sexual, or rather feminine, as if a glowing portrait overlay my own 
image in so skilful a composite that the lines blended imperceptibly. 
That was the vision my eyes beheld in the dim light of the bed- 
room. 

What was behind my eyes—working this wonder in the mys- 
terious subliminal optical centers of the brain—is a mystery, and 
like the secret of consciousness perhaps must always remain a mys- 
tery to Science or so-called “rational” thought. But I have often 
wondered whether visions, or voices, like those of Joan of Arc, 
ridiculed by rationalism as hallucinations or illusions objectively 
non-existent, may not be exactly like the projection of pictures ou 
the cinema screen, or the broadcasting of voices from the radio. In 
the machine itself we must search for the cause—the reality— 
whether the “hallucination” is that of a disordered mentality, of 
delirium, or a spiritual reality beyond the scope of abnormal psy- 
chology. The “machine” in this case is the human mind, both pro- 
jecting and receiving through the senses, a message from the sub- 
conscious to the conscious. But what Power is behind the mind? 

There was, in this case, some objective basis for my mother’s 
strange remark. There could be no question about my abnormally 
ecstatic frame of mind—the exhilaration that came from a bound- 
less sense of spiritual power and love—with a physical manifesta- 
tion that had actually relaxed and softened the features. We speak 
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naturally of human faces transfigured with kindness, sympathy, 
love. . . . But this was an awful transfiguration, such as I had 
only seen pictured in art as the face of a saint or an angel. 

“Clearly I am not myself.” That was my thought as I climbed 
into bed, and the thought had a dangerous double meaning. I did 
not dare look into the mirror again and said nothing to the others. 

Psychoanalysts of the Freudian type might attempt to explain 
my experience on the basis of sexual repression. Undoubtedly there 
was an element of sex-inhibition present—as there must be in all 
cases where sex-functions have been stimulated by love or passion 
and then repressed either through the dictates of morality or loyalty 
to one person of the other sex. . . . The refuge of rationalism, of 
course, lies in that all-inclusive label, “insanity”. 

But never in the nervous breakdown that ensued did I lose my 
grip on my identity—the continuity of consciousness—or while 
awake fail in the knowledge or memory of what was going on around 
me. For a brief period I lost physical self-control, possibly through 
the curbing of muscular and. nervous energy intensified by athletic 
training. And my hearing seemed attuned to the sounds of an in- 
visible world. 

For instance, I dozed off, sleeping fitfully. Every time I awoke, 
at intervals, during the night, J| heard the galloping of a horse’s 
hoofs apparently outside on the hard-paved streets. This was no 
slow milk-wagon trot, of early morning insomnia, but a wild, rapid 
midnight gallop—around and around the house—down, one street 
and up another—a constant clatter, furious and unwearying, ever- 
present in my waking moments. Again and again I heard it. 

I had always been fascinated by Gustav Dore’s imaginative Bible 
prints. “Death on the Pale Horse” flashed into my mind. Why 
was that ghastly horseman of the Apocalypse circling our house in 
this wild nocturnal ride? . . . Yet I was not afraid. And it was no 
dream, because at the same time there was also the reality of the 
locomotive whistles from the P. R. R. freight yards, mournful as 
fog-horns, and occasionally the arrogant screaming note of a Main 
Line express. I thought of Pullmans hurtling through the night 
over the Lehigh Valley, bringing the protecting divinity from 
Ithaca. Comforted, I fell asleep. 

In the morning, after I was given some breakfast, my father en- 
tered the bed-room. I wanted to ask him about a lost or runaway 
horse, but with the warm sunlight flooding the room, the question 
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seemed either absurd or cheaply rational. He was very serious— 
spoke kindly but in firm, authorative tones. He was the first to 
oppose me in any way. 

He told me that She was not coming. I could scarcely compre- 
hend, yet I had to believe him. He gave me no reasons. That made 
it worse. My hope was blasted. I was cast adrift on a wild sea 
of doubt and conjecture, with nothing to cling to but the Testament 
and the little blue picture under my pillow. I protested, “She must 
come. I must see her.” But by the sheer power of will, he forced 
me to accept what I wanted to deny. And his statement was con- 
firmed. She did not come. 

Later I learned that they had warned her (by wire or letter) to 
disregard my messages. I have always believed that she alone could 
have saved me from what followed. 

I was absolutely alone—isolated the moment I stepped across the 
border of reality into the world of illusion. And so I was delivered 
body and soul to the Powers of Doubt and Darkness—the gods of 
the Dark Forest, that lurk in the hidden recesses of the mind and 
prowl forth when the ruling god has abdicated. To use another 
figure, the steering wheel of my consciousness being no longer under 
control, the machine might swerve to destruction from the slightest 
impulse—internal volition or external accident. Acting on pure 
instinct, I was subject to the least caprice of the sub-conscious. 
Heretofore my mood had been seraphic. But you remember what 
William James writes in the book I have already quoted: 


a . We may have a diabolical mysticism a sort of re- 
ligious mysticism turned upside down. The same sense of in- 
effable importance in the smallest events, the same texts and 
words coming with new meanings, the same voices and visions 
and leadings and missions, the same controlling by extraneous 
powers; only this time the emotion is pessimistic; instead of 
consolations we have desolations; the meanings are dreadful 
and the powers are enemies to life. 

It is evident that from the point of view of their psycho- 
logical mechanism, the classic mysticism and these lower 
mysticisms spring from the same mental level, from that great 
subliminal or transmarginal region of which science is be- 
ginning to admit the existence, but of which so little is really 
known. That region contains every kind of matter: ‘seraph 
and snake’ abide there side by side. To come from thence 
is no infallible credential. What comes must be sifted and 
tested, and run the gauntlet of confrontation with the total 
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context of experience, just like what comes from the outer 
world of sense. Its value must be ascertained by empirical 
methods, so long as we are not mystics ourselves.” (Varieties 
of Religious Experience, Chapter on “Mysticism”.) 


I was ready for whatever whim might rule me, to rend or 
destroy. “Diabolical possession” was the unscientific way the an- 
cients put it. 

For a while I was quiescent, almost stunned. The transition 
in mood was not immediate. I thought and thought, with the in- 
creasing doubt, suspicion, futile raging from which devils are fash- 
ioned. Finally I lost consciousness, in a sort of baffled stupor. My 
mind was blank. I slept... . 

I was awakened by a terrific crash. There followed the jingling 
rattle of broken glass. JI suddenly discovered my head and one 
arm out of a top pane of the bed-room window, my body held by 
the frame that crossed in the middle. Someone grabbed my legs 
and called for help. As I struggled im a panic to scramble out 
through the broken pane, I heard my name and a voice, “Come 
back. Oh, come back”. I managed to turn my head. It was a 
girl’s face, her eyes blue as the sky. The eyes held me. I stopped 
struggling. (I had been gathering my strength for a desperate 
push, head first through the jagged glass.) Other hands seized me. 
Unresisting I let them carry me back to the bed bleeding from cuts 
in my head, arms, and legs. The room seemed suddenly to fill 
with men in overalls, carrying ropes. They were painters who had 
been working on an adjoining building when I had dived from the 
bed across a five foot space straight at the window. 

They said I first yelled “Fire!”, but I have no recollection of 
anything until I found myself partly through the window. I am 
sure that the plunge was a reflex from my high-diving stunts of the 
previous summer. The window panes doubtless suggested a pool 
of water and my sub-conscious complex—the athletic habit of over- 
ruling the instinct of self-preservation—demanded the dive. I had 
done it somnambulistically—utterly oblivious to reality. I have 
since heard of similar cases—sleeping dives by over-strained ath- 
letes. 

Later, now fully conscious, I asked, “What color are Hannah’s 
eyes?” (Hannah was the young girl, acting nurse, who had held 


me back at the window.) 
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“Brown”, my mother said. ‘Almost black”. 

“They were blue—there at the window,” I remarked, and thought 
to myself, “That’s curious. Her eyes are blue.” 

My mother looked at my father. “You must remember,” he 
said, “Everything looks different to his eyes. The human mind is 
a very delicate and complex machine. . . . ” (That was as deep as 
he could go.) 

The sudden stoppage of intense activity brought inevitable re- 
actions. Exercise, which was scarcely feasible, might have been 
an outlet for dammed up physical energy. I wanted to run. I in- 
sisted that I must keep on training. But even while resisting force, 
I never offered to harm anyone. My violent impulses were all 
self-destructive. My voice at times was tremendous. [| felt that I 
must denounce these diabolical forces that were conspiring to con- 
fuse and destroy me. 

So once, when Alex returned and I heard low voices in the front 
room, I became suspicious. I leaned from the bed and peered 
through the doorway. He stood there, slim and slightly stooping— 
Alec’s body and clothing. . . . But Someone Else, as before with 
Tertius. His expression and attitude—Mephistopheles (I knew 
him from “Faust”)! A smooth, prowling devil—Clearly Alex 
wasn't himself, although he was there too. JT couldn’t address him 
as Mephisto. That would be absurd. So, with all my force I defied 
the Devil in a loud “Damn you, Alexander.” He bowed slightly as 
if to acknowledge the impeachment, and in his acquiescence I read 
confirmation of my suspicions. 

He was at the bottom of this complot, but he didn’t understand. 
. . . (I speculated vaguely). Back of this—involved in it all—some 
kind of wager—between God and Devil—a Book—The Ring and 
the Book—Ring for marriage, of course—God to dictate a Book 
no one could understand—forestall events until too late—after 
prophecies fulfilled . . . now the wager being won . . . Devil 
naturally sore . . . perhaps not too late . . . Get me wees 
(My Job, Goethe and Browning were rather mixed but perhaps you 
know Poe’s rationale of prophecy in his réview of Stephens’ “Arabia 
Petraea.”’) 

Next day they called some doctors together in hurried consul- 
tation and I was committed to a hospital, “for my own good”. I 
went unresisting, recalling certain pacific scriptural texts. But I 
shall never forget that first night. I became noisy. The attendants 
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laughed, dragged me out of bed to a remote cell and threw me on a 
straw mattress like a piece of human junk. Left alone and un- 
guarded in the strange darkness, I was seized by violent half-con- 
trolled impulses of despair and defiance. I cracked the high wire- 
glass window with my fist. I hammered at the door. I reeled 
drunkenly back to the window and marvelled at the moon, shat- 
terred into a thousand fragments. Was this the end of the world? 
Then a mental whisper dared me, “You’re afraid to dive’. And 
so again and again I swayed, head on, against the walls, with cau- 
tious but painful bravado. They had given me a strong cathartic 
that made me horribly sick and weak. 

At various times, while my mind was hovering between reason 
and blank madness, voices from an unseen world came to my con- 
sciousness. Once two hag-voices (I heard them distinctly) shrilled 
from a distance in wild Walpurgis-night bickering. The sounds, 
at first rhythmically unintelligible, swelled on the air to a crescendo 
of frenzied but perfect articulation. “He has it!” . . . He hasw’t!’’ 
meee tae WOstLY a ie Maswe!”. .... “He haste, .-s “He 
hasn't!’ . . . The witch voices seemed to be riding the night wind, 
high in the air, and gradually faded away in the distance, ever 
affirming—ever contradicting. So acutely was my hearing attuned 
that the slightest difference in articulation between affirmative and 
negative was distinctly audible—always alternating. Again, as I 
lay weak and battered, more dead than alive, I heard a great chorus, 
singing with supernal beauty. The voices seemed to come from 
far away. And although hymns were sometimes sung in another 
part of the building, the air was no hymn. It was the music of the old 
half-forgotten “Annie Lisle’. But why was my own name enun- 
ciated so distinctly in the refrain? Why did the song end in that 
triumphant burst, “Hail to thee, Christine’? Undoubtedly my 
imagination had altered the usual words. But without any con- 
scious effort on my part. To me it was an angel chorus, paraphras- 
ing the familiar Cornell “Alma Mater”. Quieted and comforted, I 
fell into a deep sleep... . 

After the horrors of that first night I had the best of care. My 
recovery was gradual. I had to think myself back to a normal 
frame of mind, but in the reaction I lost idealism, self-confidence— 
all but a stubborn tenacity. My religion was almost gone, my col- 
lege career ended. The “tnderstanding” was broken off by mutual 
agreement. 
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For I was afraid—afraid of the mystery of the New Name... . 
But more of this later. 
Yours, 


a se 


*A Postscript, in which the author describes his gradual return to health 
and happiness, will appear in the August number. 
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THE FORMATION OF THE EARLY BUDDHIST 
SGRIPTOERES 


BY HOWARD W. OUTERBRIDGE, M. A.; S. T. D. 


O attempt an outline of the formation of the Buddhist Scrip- 

tures is a task of such magnitude, and would require so many 
years of preparatory study, and the knowledge of so many languages, 
both living and dead, that is is beyond the range of possibility at this 
time. The best we can hope to do in this chapter is to note the 
general characteristics of the problem, with a view to a further study 
of the underlying facts which form the basis of the traditions con- 
cerning the life of Sakyamuni, the great founder of Buddhism. 

A most important element in preparing for such a study is to 
set the limits of our endeavours. If all the works of Buddhist 
Scholars were to be examined, which contain references to the life 
of the great Founder, the study of many thousands of volumes 
would be necessary,—most of which have never been translated 
into English. In certain sects of Japanese Buddhism, for instance, 
no less than six or seven thousand volumes are recognized as canoni- 
cal, besides many thousands of commentaries, etc. A study of all 
of these is of course impossible. It is also unnecessary, since these 
works are all of late date, and whatever information they contain 
in regard to events in the life of Sakyamuni, are based upon other 
earlier works, many of which are themselves available. Subsequent 
additions to the stories had better be disregarded, for the most part, 
as being the product of the pious imaginings of a later generation. 
We will therefore confine our attention for the present to a survey 
of the writings which were produced during the first few centuries 
of Buddhism,—those which seem to have been recognized by primi- 
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tive Buddhism as canonical, or authentic records of what took place 
during the formative period of that religion. 

The first fact which seems clear is that we have no manuscripts 
coming down from the time of Sakyamuni, or from anywhere near 
his time. The Indian climate, unlike that of Egypt, was not such as 
to make possible the long preservation of manuscripts. They must 
inevitably decay during the centuries. A well-known authority on 
the subject—Mr. A. Burrell, writing in the Indian Antiquarian 
(1880, p. 233) says: “No manuscripts written one thousand years 
ago are now extant in India, and it is almost impossible to find one 
written five hundred years ago, for the manuscripts which claim 
to be of that date are merely old manuscripts, the dates of which are 
repeated by the copyists.’”” Even had it been possible to preserve the 
manuscripts during all the centuries, the facts seem to indicate that 
there were none belonging to the period of Sakyamuni to preserve. 
In the first place, there was no suitable material. The use of parch- 
ment, while common in other lands was not encouraged in India for 
religious reasons, and the use of leaves or papyrus had not yet come 
into vogue. Secondly, there is no reference made in any of the 
early books of Buddhism to a written record. When a point of 
dispute arose regarding teaching, it was to the memory of those who 
knew the teaching that an appeal was made. In a section of the 
Cullavagga, one of the later books of the Pali Canon, where the 
settlement of disputes by the jury method is taught,’ it is expressly 
allowed to reject from the jury those Bikkhus or disciples to whom 
the particular book of instructions in point had not been “handed 
down”.—a procedure scarcely possible if there had been a written 
record to which an appeal could have been made. The same book 
speaks of some who were apparently professional reciters or preach- 
ers of certain portions of the Buddhist teachings, the Vinayas, 
Dhamma or Suttas. As late as the third century B. C., reciters of 
the Pitakas are mentioned, and when, during the same century, 
missionaries were sent to the island of Ceylon, it was necessary for 
them first to spend three years in learning to recite the Buddhist 
teachings. 

It must not be inferred, however, that writing was not known in 
India at the time of Sakyamuni. Mention is made of the art of 


1Book IV, 14, Sacred Books of the East, XV. 
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writing, in the Pali canon? which indicates that it was well known, 
though the absence of any common and easily available writing 
material greatly limited its use. The great stone column erected by 
Asoka to mark the birthplace of the founder of Buddhism, bears 
upon it an inscription in the Megadhi language, which without doubt 
comes down from the timé of King Asoka himself. (259-195 B. C.) 
This inscription, together with some pictures representing scenes 
from the Jatakas, form the oldest extant records of primitive 
Buddhism. 

The passage in the Mahavagga already referred to (I, 49) sug- 
gests that at the time it was composed, the art of writing was largely 
confined to inscriptions in stone. The section reads, 

“Upali’s father and mother said to themselves, ‘If Upali could 
learn writing, he would after our death, live a life of ease and with- 
out pain’. But then Upali’s father and mother thought again, ‘If 
Upali learns writing his fingers will become sore’.” » 

The record then continues that these indulgent parents began to 
consider arithmetic a safer occupation than the apparently dangerous 
one of writing. If anything can be taken from the story, it strength- 
ens the supposition that, though writing was well known in this early 
period of Buddhism, it was of little practical value for the preserva- 
ion of lengthy records, but was rather chiefly concerned with stone- 
cutting or carving, which caused “sore fingers”,—though otherwise 
a gainful occupation. 

As is well known, the preservation of valuable records by oral 
tradition was, throughout all the East, and especially in India, the 
recognized and most efficient way of transmission. The amazing 
diligence and exactness with which the Hindus have transmitted 
the Vedas through thousands of years by oral tradition is evidence 
of the wonderful efficiency of the system. It seems to have been 
less liable to the production of mistakes and variant readings than 
the method of transcription.* It is probable that, as a consequence 
of this fact, no great need was felt at first for anything more than an 
oral tradition. But when Buddhism began to spread, the necessity 
for a written canon gradually appeared. It is possible that the con- 
sciousness of this need, which has been so evident in later Buddhism, 


2Fx. gr. Mahavagga, 1, 49, S. B. E., XIII, 201. See also S. B. E. XI, 
p. XXII. 

3Compare the fifty to eighty thousand variant readings in the Bible with 
the two thousand only in the Rig Veda. 
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may have been the reason for the fact that a Chinese scholar, Hioun 
Thsang, who travelled in India during the seventh century ADs 
brought back the tradition,—also taught by Asvaghosha,—that the 
text of the Pali Canon had been committed to writing on leaves, 
immediately after the death of Sakyamuni. While there is no evi- 
dence whatever of this claim, the fact that it is so largely accepted 
by Buddhists today shows that the need for an authoritative record 
existed, and continues to exist. 

Though there is no probability that written records go back to 
that time, there are strong traditions, which some European scholars 
think well founded, that there was an attempt to fix upon certain 
authentic teachings of Buddha, at the first Council, held at Ragagaha 
in 477 B. C., a week after his death. Just how large this body of 
authentic teaching was, it is impossible to discover. That it could 
not be the same as our present Pali Canon is evident. The traces of 
a later date are too unmistakable. The stories not only of the first 
Council, but of the second also,—one hundred years later,—are 
themselves contained in the Canon.* It seems probable however, that 
certain portions of the Canon in its present form do go back to the 
time of the great founder, and represent the very words spoken by 
him. Some portions of the Dhammapada, the Sermon of Benares, 
and other sections, not so well known, bear traces of such originality. 

The question of the language in which these scriptures were writ- 
ten should be mentioned here. The probability seems to have been 
that the language of Sakya and his followers was Magadhi,® a lan- 
guage now dead, but closely akin to the Pali,—so closely resembling 
it in fact, that tradition has identified, them. Whatever differences 
there were may have been dialectical, such for example as are found 
between the English of London and Yorkshire. Sakyamuni him- 
self seems to have made no effort to retain one language as the 
authentic medium of his teaching, but preferred to let each tribe re- 
ceive it and pass it on in their own tongue. He went so far as to 
explicitly forbid the adoption of the sacred language of the Vedas, 
as the uniform language of his teachings.” It was not long however 
before the purer Pali dialect began to supercede the earlier tongue, 

4Cullavagga, Bks. XI and XII. 


*The supremacy of Megadha in N. E. India was due to the conquest of 
Kosala and Vesali hy Ajatasattu, son of King Bimbisara, one of Sakya’s 
early converts. See below. 

®See Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol 1, p. 283. 

TCullavagga, V, 33. 
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and though there is evidence that certain Megadhi words were re- 
tained for a time, it was through the agency of the Pali, and later 
the Sanscrit languages that Buddhism made its way. The date 
when the change from Megadhi to Pali occurred cannot be fixed 
with certainty, but it was probably soon after the reign of Asoka in 
the third century B. C. The evidence for this date is to be found, on 
the one side, in the fact that the inscription mentioned above, and 
dating from Asoka’s reign, is in Megadhi, showing that this was the 
language used by him at the time, and presumably by the great Coun- 
cil which met during his reign. Asoka gives a list of titles of 
Buddhist teachings, in the Megadhi language. There is also evidence 
that this was the language of the monks of Pataliputra, where, as 
some scholars suppose, the Canon was finally fixed. It was, how- 
ever, just after this period ,;when Buddhism became a missionary 
religion, that the necessity for a change of language appeared. 

The immediate effect of this missionary policy seems to have been 
the adoption of Pali, and later of Sanscrit as the media of trans- 
mission. As a result there have grown up two great bodies of 
literature, one in Pali and one in Sanscrit, through which the religion 
of the Buddha has been carried on and promoted. The first has 
been the sacred language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, Siam 
and Cambodia, into whose vernacular languages much of the Pali 
Canon has been translated. Sanscrit, on the other hand, has been the 
language of the Buddhism of North India, Nepal, Thibet, China, 
Japan and East Turkestan. The larger differences which underly 
these two branches of Buddhism we can discuss later. 


Tue Part CANON 


As already indicated, the task of fixing the date of the Pali Canon 
is a very difficult one. The Buddhist tradition which places it at 
the great Council of Ragagaha in 477 B. C. immediately after the 
death of Sakyamuni, is mistaken, though some portions of our pres- 
ent Canon may have been accepted as authentic at that time. An- 
other date accepted by some is that of the Council of Vesali, one 
hundred years later, in 377 B.C. Still others think the Council held 
at the Monastery of Pataliputra in the reign of Asoka to have been 
the date. It is probably a mistake, however, to consider any one 
of these dates as the definite time when the Canon in its present 
form was compiled and accepted. The truth seems to be that the 
formation of the Canon was a gradual process, beginning soon after 
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the death of Sakyamuni, and continuing for several centuries. In the 
Cullavagga (Bks. XI and XII) we are told that, at the Council of 
Ragagaha, one week after their great master’s death, Ananda, 
Kasyapa, Upali and others met together to recite the Dhamma, 
(teaching) and Vinaya (discipline) in order that their thinking and 
conduct might be purified. 

“Come let us chant together the Dhamma and the Vinaya, before 
what is not Dhamma is spread abroad and what is Dhamma is put 
aside, before what is not Vinaya is spread abroad, and what is 
Vinaya is put aside, before those who argue against the Dhamma be- 
come powerful, and those who hold to the Dhamma become weak, 
before those who argue against the Vinaya become powerful and 
those who hold to the Vinaya become weak.” (Bk. XI, 1). 

This somewhat rambling, but characteristic statement suggests 
the recognition of a need, even at that early date, of strengthening 
the influence of the sacred words of the Tathagata, and the fact of 
their authority. In Bk. XII, which tells of the Council of Vesali a 
century later, much the same terminology is used, though a larger 
body of sacred teaching is recognized, including the Agamas or four 
Nikayas, and the Matikas.* It is quite probable that at the Council 
of Pataliputra in 241 B. C., in the reign of King Asoka, a still larger 
body of teaching, including most of what we now have in the Pali 
Canon was adopted as authoritative by the leaders of Buddhism. 

The evidence produced thus far seems to make clear that there 
actually took place just what one might naturally expect under the 
circumstances. The great leader bequeathed to his followers a body 
of teaching, repeated many times perhaps, in part at least, as he 
moved from place to place, and incorporating the fundamental doc- 
trines and disciplines of his system. At the time of his death, the 
necessity of preserving these most valuable treasures was recognized, 
and the little inner circle of his followers sought by frequent repeti- 
tion to fix them upon their memories. As the years passed by, it 
was found necessary to further add to the original body of doctrinal 
teachings, explanations and amplifications to meet the new questions 
which continually arose. On the other hand, the increased complica- 
tions of life and new requirements for discipline made desirable by 
the growth of the order, necessitated further additions here also. 
These additions, given by the recognized leaders of the order, and 
claimed by them to be based on the teachings of the Blessed One 

SKullavagga XII, 1, 7, 8, 10 S. B. E. XX 394. 
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himself, were accepted without question by the followers of 
Buddhism and gradually became so incorporated into the original 
tradition as to be indistinguishable from it. This process continued 
until what was a comparatively small body of teaching at the time 
of the death of Sakyamuni had grown to its present enormous pro- 
portions. 

It is altogether unlikely that we have coming down to us today 
any single book of the Pali Canon, or even any large part of any 
book which we can claim to be in the form in which it was originally 
given by Sakyamuni. We must rather think of the original teach- 
mgs as being in the form of collections of savings or anthologies 
which no longer exist as separate books, but have been incorporated 
into others. It may even be possible, as Rhys Davids suggests® that 
this process has been twice repeated in the development of the teach- 
ings as we now have them. This older material,—which has been 
compared to the “Logia” of Jesus incorporated into the Gospels,— 
would naturally be of the nature of short sermons, parables, doctrin- 
al expositions, and such treatises upon discipline and conduct, as 
the great teacher found necessary for the development of his work. 
This quite natural supposition finds ample ratification in the evi- 
dence which is available. The material which is the core of the 
teachings of the Tripitaka is precisely of this fundamental character, 
and suggests that a nucleus has sometimes been worked over in 
several different ways, each independent of the other, but each 
finding its source and inspiration in one and the same body of origi- 
nal teaching. 

The most trustworthy attempt which has been made to recon- 
struct chronologically the order in which the various parts of the 
Tripitaka were produced is found in Rhys Davids last work,’® in 
which he makes the following suggestions in regard to their probable 
order of composition. He places as earliest those brief statements 
of Buddhist Doctrine which are found to recur in many or all of 
the Buddhist books; to be followed by those episodes which are 
found in identical words in two or more of them. These would 
correspond to the “Logia’” which New Testament scholars presume 
are the earliest underlying sources of our gospels. Next to these 
more or less scattered and often brief extracts, he places four 
portions; the Silas or tracts on morality which are found in each 


9Preface Vol. IV, Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 
10Buddhist India, p. 188. 
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of the thirteen divisions of the Suttantas of the Dilgha Nikaya,” 
the Parayana and Octades which comprise two Cantos of the Sutta 
Nipata, and the Patimokka or first portion of the Vinaya Pitaka. 
Following these are to be found certain sections of the first four 
Nikayas. Then sections E, H, I, C, and A of the Fifth, the Jatakas 
and the Dhammapada. ‘The last upon the list are the books of the 
third or Abbidhamma Pitaka. This last portion is much later than 
the others, and was probably compiled by the Servastavadin schoo! 
of Buddhism, in the time of Kanishka, in the second century A. D, 
It was perhaps written and added to the Canon after Buddhism went 
to Ceylon, though the time of its first dissemination is still an un- 
solved problem.’” 

All the books of the Pali Canon were probably in their present 
shape, with the exception of the Abhidhamma Pitaka just mentioned, 
at the time of the great Council of Pataliputra (241 B.C.) This 
does not mean that they were not added to or revised later, but it 
does mean a substantial agreement between the Canon of Asoka’s 
time and our own. The evidence for this theory, which has gained 
quite universal acceptance among Buddhist scholars, is to be found 
first in the fact that, while the first two Councils,—those of Ragagaha 
and Vesali,—are mentioned in the Cullavagga, the third,—that of 
Pataliputra,—is not. This suggests, as Oldenberg points out, that 
an authoritative body of teachings was already fixed hefore that 
date, and the Council was necessary in order to add to it certain 
desirable portions. Secondly, there is a well attested story in Sin- 
halese Buddhism that during the reign of King Asoka, his son,— 
or nephew,—was sent as the first Buddhist missionary to Ceylon, 
and took with him the Tripitaka teachings in their present form, or 
approximately so. This tradition is probably true, as is evidenced 
by the fact that, whereas the Pali form of the Tripitaka has, from 
an early date been preserved almost exclusively in Ceylon, the 
civilization and background there reflected is that of Northern India. 
There is nothing whatever to suggest the environment of Ceylon as 
being behind any portion of it. In the North the prestige of this 
Canon was lost and gradually a new set of books was compiled to 
supersede that which had been transplanted to Ceylon. 

The evidence goes farther to show that at the time when the Pali 
Canon was introduced into Ceylon, it was still in oral form, and 


WS JB (Bia, ML, Fy =O 
12For complete list see Appendix A. 
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was reduced to writing at a later date. Among the Sinhalese 
Buddhist works which appeared after the introduction of Buddhism 
into Ceylon, there are two, the Dipovamsa and the Mahavamsa 
which tell of a visit of the Blessed One himself to Ceylon, and ex- 
plain in this way their right to a first hand knowledge of Buddhist 
Doctrine. While this story cannot be credited, the Mahavamsa has 
another tradition which is worthy of our credence. It is to the 
effect that the monks of Mahavihara decided to write the teachings 
of Buddhism down, “in order that the faith might long endure’. 
If this stery is to -he accepted,—as it is by most scholars,—the 
scriptures of the Pali Canon represent the recensions of the monks 
of the Mahavihara Monastery, belonging to the Vibhajjavadins 
sect. It therefore contains the canon of only one sect of Ceylonese 
Buddhism, and differs from that of other sects, more or less. 

Tradition goes on to add that it was at the command of King 
Vattagamin of Ceylon that this final committment to writing took 
place. The date has been variously fixed as about 80-20 B. C. It 
is fairly clear that for at least one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years after Mahinda took the teachings of Buddhism to Ceylon, they 
remained in oral form. 

To review briefly the ground covered. It seems plain that the 
Tripitaka as we find it today in the Pali Canon was written during 
the first century B. C., in Ceylon, but was brought orally from 
Northern India a century or two before in practically its present 
form. It was therefore compiled for the most part during the 
period which elapsed between the death of Sakyamuni,—c. 477 B. C. 
and the Council of Asoka, c. 242 B. C. and was handed down by 
oral tradition. With the probable exception of the third or Abhid- 
hamma Pitaka, most of the material was produced within the first 
two centuries after the death of Sakyamuni. Much of it goes back 
to his immediate disciples, and can be taken as the authentic teachings 
of the Blessed One himself. We will have occasion later to examine 
some of the earlier books of the Pitakas with special reference to the 
biographical material they contain. 


Tue SANSCRIT CANON 


To apply the word Canon to the great mass of literature which 
was produced in Sanscrit Buddhism is really a misnomer. There 
have been many sects, and no Canon which has been recognized by 


13Sinhalese Mahavamsa, XX XIII, 100-4. 
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all. The earliest books are based upon or are expansions of the 
works already contained in the Tripitaka. To these however there 
was later added a large body of scriptures which were based upon 
the later Mahayana or Greater Vehicle Buddhism, rather than the 
Hinayana. The gradual disappearnce of Hinayana, and the emerg- 
ence of the Mahayana sects in North India accounts for the fact 
that the Sanscrit scriptures are very largely Mahayana in doctrine, 
and therefore very far removed from the doctrines of original 
Buddhism. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the Mahayana 
scriptures are of less importance than the Hinayana. Their practi- 
cal value far outranks that of the Pali Canon, because of the large 
number of the world’s inhabitants who accepts them. The variety 
of languages into which they have been translated, and the enormous 
size of the literature which has grown out of them, makes the task 
of analysis and valuation a herculean one. Until there is a more 
careful study of these scriptures on the part of European scholars, 
however, it will be impossible to estimate the real significance of 
Buddhism throughout the ages. 

The outstanding differences between the Himayana and 
Mahayana might be summarized as follows. In the Mahayana 
teachings we find an attempt to suit Buddhism to the needs of the 
masses. The life of the “Arhat” who attempted to follow out 
Sakya’s last injunction, “work out your own salvation” was too 
strenuous and difficult for the common folk. In other words, the 
need of redemption is felt. This expresses itself in the attempt to 
deify and universalize the Buddha into an Eternal Being, Adora- 
tion of this Eternal Being then becomes the way of Salvation rather 
than the unaided efforts of man. Further help is supplied by chang- 
ing the idea of Arhat into that of “Bodhisattva” who not only 
achieves salvation for himself, but refuses to enter Nirvana until he 
has been able to store up merit for the salvation of mankind. A 
final point of difference is the enlargement of the idea of illusion 
to include not only “self” as the Pali scriptures teach, but the whole 
phenomenal world as well. All is “Maya.” 

The Sanscrit scriptures, representing a later development for 
the most part, have less of the historic sense than the Pali works. 
Large bodies of extraneous matter have been included, much of 
which is clearly irrelevant myth and legend. The task which lies 
before the student of Buddhism in the future is to attempt to make 
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a critical evaluation of this enormous field, which certainly contains 
many hidden gems, but up to the present lies unexplored. 


CHAPTER II 


SOURCES OF BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL ON THE LIFE OF SAKYAMUNI. 


T seems strange at first that the earliest Buddhist scriptures, viz. 

those which make up the Pali Canon, should contain no biography 
of Sakyamuni, the founder of Buddhism. It is true that they con- 
tain a certain amount of biographical material here and there, which 
can be pieced together to form a partial life history. But when this 
is done, the results are surprisingly meager and disappointing. Out 
of a collection of material approximately twice the size of our Old 
and New Testaments combined, all of which comes from the two or 
three centuries immediately following the death of the great Founder 
of Buddhism, and all of which was definitely selected because of its 
value for the Buddhist religion, we have a much less consistent and 
satisfactory account of his life than that which is to be found of the 
life of Jesus in the Gospel of Mark. 

Two further statements must be made however, to qualify what 
has just been said. In the first place, while he was undoubtedly the 
founder and organizer, the nature of the system which he set up 
gave him no vital part in its future. His dying word, “Work out 
your own salvation with diligence’ was the keynote of primitive 
Buddhism. The interest of the early disciple of Buddhism was not 
in the details of his Master’s history, but in the practical way of 
life which he had taught, and by means of which each might attain 
his own salvation. It was therefore quite natural that biography 
as such should hold a very subsidiary place. 

Secondly, although the material is so meager and leaves whole 
periods of his life uncovered, we have nevertheless a picture of a 
figure which is very clear and striking at times, and which, even when 
its lines are hazy and indistinct, continues to dominate the whole 
scene. It leaves one eager for mere detail, but very thoroughly 
convinced that behind the great system which was founded and the 
way of life which was taught, there is a personality of exceptional 
power, and of real charm and beauty. 

It is little wonder then, that we find a change taking place soon 
after the formation of the Pali Canon. In fact the tendency is clear- 
lv visible in certain parts of the Canonical books. The person of 
the founder began to be of increasing interest to the disciples. They 
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were not only interested in the new Way of Life which he taught, 
but were more and more inclined to find a Way of Salvation in Him. 
To the student of Christian theology, a distinct parallel will appear 
in the tendencies of the early Church to forget the teachings of 
Jesus, in their loyalty to His person. The parallel may be carried 
still further. Just as we have in the Apocryphal Gospels a group of 
pictures in which the miraculous and fantastic has entirely obscured 
the historical, so in the later non-canonical accounts of the Buddha 
there is a very large place given to impossible and miraculous 
stories about the wonders performed by Sakyamuni and his disciples. 
The task of sifting and evaluating these stories,—eliminating the 
legendary elements without destroying the precious core of truth 
upon which they are built,—is a most difficult one. 

The most valuable sources of material which are available for 
study in Fnglish are the following. 

1. The Pali Canon. As we have already seen, parts of this 
Canon go back to a very early period in Buddhist History. There 
are some indications that it was at first divided into five Nikayas, 
comprising much the same division as is now found in the second 
Pitaka, but including the first and parts of the third Pitakas among 
the Nikayas. This decision however was soon changed, and during 
the most of the history of Buddhism, the Pali Canon consisted of 
three Pitakas, or Baskets, commonly known by the Sanscrit term 
“Tripitaka”. The idea which, underlies the term basket is fairly 
easy for anvone who has lived in the East, and has witnessed the 
process of “handing down” taking place in the material realm. This 
method is used for coal or earth or sand, and the “basket” is the 
regular instrument of conveyance, as it is easily passed from one 
person to another. It is quite natural then, that the term should 
be used in regard to a body of teaching or doctrine, which was handed 
down from teacher to pupil, and from generation to generation. The 
inclusion of the Buddhist teaching into three baskets was a natural 
and convenient process. 

The first of these baskets is called the Vinaya Pitaka, or Discipline 
Basket, and contains, (1) Rules for Monks and Nuns, regulating 
their conduct and discipline, residence in the rainy season, clothing, 
housing, medicine, etc. (2) The Kandakas or Chapters further 
subdivided into the Mahavagga or Greater Course and the 
Kullavagga or Lesser Course. Here we have one of the best sources 
of Biographical material, particularly in the Mahavagga, which in- 
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cidentally gives a considerable amount of valuable data concerning 
the life of Buddha. (3) The third section, the Parivara is simply an 
appendix, and is not translated into English. 

The second basket is by far the largest and most important. It 
is called the Sutta Pitaka, or Teaching Basket, and contains two 
hundred and thirty seven Suttas, or bodies of teaching, divided into 
five Nikayas. This division is a purely arbitrary one, based upon the 
length or nature of the Suttas, and has no relation whatever to their 
teaching. (1) First the Digha Nikaya, or collection of long Suttas, 
contains thirty four in all, some of which are translated into English. 
In this collection occurs the most important single source of material 
for the like of Sakyamuni,—the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, or the Book 
of the Great Decease, which tells of the death of the Enlightened 
One, and is in all probability, the earliest and most authentic bit of 
record which we have of his life. It is the “earliest beginning of a 
biography”. Even here, however, we do not have a single consistent 
work. There is unmistakable evidence of a piecing together of two 
or more narratives, based upon two different and opposed views of 
the nature of the Buddha,—one picturing him as human, the other 
divine. The Mahapadamana Sutta gives an account of the Miracles 
of Buddha. It is therefore safe to consider it as quite late. A 
further evidence is found in the fact that it teaches the existence of 
seven Buddhas in all, of which Sakyamuni was the last. (2) The 
Majjhima Nikaya consists of 152 “Middle Length Suttas”, dealing 
with a large variety of subjects. Here too, different strata are 
clearly visible, some of which are early, taking a purely human view 
of the great teacher, others looking upon him as divine, and a 
miracle-worker. (3) The Samyutta Nikaya or Collection of Com- 
bined Lectures, contains 56 sections or Suttas, the most important 
of which is the last one, the famous “Sermon of Benares”’, which tells 
how to set in motion the “Wheel of the Law’. This sermon has 
suffered later recensions no doubt, but there is evidence that in its 
main features it goes back to a very early date, and in all probability 
represents an actual discourse of Sakyamuni. It is very short, but 
contains the most fundamental teachings of his system. (4) The 
Anguttara Nikaya contains a collection of lectures dealing with sub- 
jects of which there are one, two, three or four, etc., right up to 
eleven. These subjects are chosen upon no other basis but their 
ability to fit into the numerical scheme. It is divided into eleven 
sections, and contains 2300 Suttas. Both the artificial scheme which 
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it represents, and the view of the person of Buddha which it re- 
veals argues for its lateness. It is of little biographical value. 
(5) The Kudda Nikaya or Collection of Small-Piece Lectures, is 
divided into fifteen parts. The names of these have already been ~ 
given'* so will not have to be repeated here. A large number and 
variety of subjects are dealt with. The Dhammapadda or Way of 
Virtue, which comes second in the list, is one of the best known 
and finest pieces of Buddhist literature. There are a large number 
of Psalms, some of which have been translated into English. The 
only section which is at all biographical in its nature is the collection 
of Jatakas, or stories of the career of the Buddha in some of his for- 
mer rebirths. They are in reality however, Hindu folk-tales, which 
have been worked over for Buddhist purposes, and are not at all 
historical in their nature. 

The Third Pitaka, Abhidhamma Pitaka or Higher Religion Bas- 
ket, as we have already seen is of later date than the rest of the 
Tripitaka. It is more philosophical in its character, and of no value 
for biographical purposes. The tradition is that this is the teaching 
which the Buddha gave to the gods in heaven. It is much more 
profound than most of the other parts of the canonical writings. 
Some portions only are translated. 

2. Non-Canonical sources. It is very evident that the early 
Buddhists felt the need of a consistent,life history of their founder 
before many centuries had passed. Particularly was this the case in 
the Mahayana Sects which made his person rather than his teachings 
central. We accordingly find in later Buddhism a large number of 
“lives” of the Buddha, practically all of which present us with a 
picture which has been highly elaborated by the imaginations of the 
admirers and worshippers of the “Blessed One”. 

(1) Buddha Charita. This life of the Buddha was written in 
Sanscrit, probably by Asvaghosha. It is a little uncertain just 
which Asvaghosha it was( as there were at least two and perhaps 
three men of that name in early Buddhism. It seems probable 
however, that he lived in the first century A. D. The lateness of its 
date is evident (1) from the fact that it contains a large number of 
miraculous details, and (2) from the high degree of reverence paid 
to the person of the Buddha. The book as we now have it, and which 
has been translated into English in the S. B. E. series contains seven- 
teen chapters, only thirteen of which, we are told, are the work of 
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Asvaghosha,—the last four being the work of a modern Nepalese 
writer, who seeks to supply the missing material relating to the later 
life of the Buddha. The thirteenth chapter brings us up to the great 
temptation of Sakvamuni by Mara. The effort to complete the 
story of his life in four chapters, when the first part has been related 
in such detail, at once strikes the reader as somewhat incongruous. 
It is very evidently a makeshift. So far as the original goes how- 
ever, it is perhaps the most satisfactory, and certainly one of the very 
earliest,—if not quite the earliest—attempts to give a complete his- 
torical sketch of the great founder of Buddhism. 

2. The Fo Sho Tsan King. This work, also translated into 
English in the S. B. E. series is a translation into Chinese of the 
Buddha Charito of Asvaghosha,—at least that is what it purports to 
be. In some parts the resemblance is so slight however that it seems 
scarcely discernable. In other places, while the resemblance of 
thought is visible, the one is clearly a very loose paraphrase of the 
other, with no attempt whatever at verbal accuracy, or even identity 
of thought, so far as one can tell from the translations. It is true 
however, that up to the fourteenth chapter much the same program 
is followed, and the same subjects dealt with. Giving due allowance 
for the translator’s license, and the desire to express his own per- 
sonality and loyalty in his translation, it is quite possible to believe 
that the Buddha Charita of Asvaghosha was the basis of the Chinese 
work,—up to the thirteenth chapter. From that point on there is 
no resemblance in the two works as they now exist. The question at 
once arises, what is the source of the material which underlies the 
latter part of the Chinese work. One answer would be that the 
author left the Buddha Charita and has sought elsewhere for his 
material. The Mahavagga and in particular the Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta are sources which at once suggest themselves. It seems more 
likely however that the original Buddha Charita did actually con- 
tain the complete life history of the founder until his death, and 
the history of the movement for some time after. This latter part, 
now lost, was perhaps founded upon the original sources just men- 
tioned,—the Mahavagga and the Mahaparinibbana Sutta,—which 
accounts for the resemblance which the Chinese version bears to 
them. It seems quite probable then that the Fo Sho Hing Tsan King 
is throughout a free paraphrase, but otherwise a fairly true trans- 
lation of the original and complete Buddha Charita. 
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3. Other Chinese Lives of Buddha. While the one just men- 
tioned is the most reliable’® there are no less than fourteen other 
Chinese “lives” known to European scholars. Several of them 
purport to be translations into Chinese of the Abhinishtramana 
Sutta, otherwise known as the Lalita Vistara. Another of these 
is translated into English in Beal’s Romantic History of Buddha, 
which he claims is based upon the Fo Pen Hing King, (or Io Pen 
Hing Tshi King?) which in turn was perhaps a translation of the 
Lalita Vistara. 

4. Lalita Vistara. This work, which has been the basis of many 
of the later biographies seems to have been originally the Buddha 
biography of the Saravastavadins, with certain later recensions by 
Mahayana scholars. The name signifies that it contains a detailed 
account of the play of Buddha. The date and author are uncertain. 
It was written originally in Sanscrit prose. There is an English 
translation by Ragendralala Mitra, and a careful one in French. Sir 
Fdwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia’? was based upon the account given 
in this work. This poem, which to my mind is one of the finest in 
English literature, gives a most interesting and fascinating picture 
of the great sage. It is very clearly however, a poetical work and not 
an historical evaluation of the facts of the life of Sakyamuni. The 
rich imaginative oriental pictures of the Lalita Vistara have been 
still further enriched or softened by occidental tintings. The re- 
sult while most delightful from an aesthetic point of view, adds 
nothing to the store of facts for which we are searching. 

5. The Jina Charita. This work which comes from Ceylon, has 
held an important place in the history of Buddhism in that island, 
but seems to be little known outside. It is supposed to have been 
written by a King of Cevlon, named Medhankara. There were 
three kings of that name, it seems, but as their reigns all occurred 
between the vears 1071-1265 A. D. it makes little real difference 
which it was.'° It is very clearly of late origin. It is a very short 
work, partly poetical in its nature, and gives a fairly concise ac- 
count of the usually accented events in the life of Sakyamuni. It 
has been translated into inglish by Duroiselle. 

6. The Legend of the Burmese Buddha. This Legend is found 
in its English translation in a two volume work by Bigandet. The 


See Rhys Davids Preface to the “Fo Sho Hing Tsan King” in S. B. E, 
16Saunders gives the date as the 12th century A. D. but the author as 
Buddadatta. See Gotama Buddha, p. 3. 
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account which it gives covers the same main ground, but is evidently 
influenced by an alien environment,—quite different from that of 
the Indian and Sinhalese records. The constant presence of “Nats” 
or spirits, sometimes malevolent, sometimes benevolent, but always 
present, is a striking feature of this account. Historically it is of 
little value, though it has interest for purposes of comparison. 

In attempting to evaluate the sources available to us, it will be 
necessary to follow some standard. We cannot accept all the ac- 
counts of the life of Buddha as of equal historical value. Some 
represent a very early tradition, some a period many centuries later. 
Other things being equal, the earlier traditions will be of greater 
value, as representing a time nearer the actual event. It will also 
be necessary to give a wide margin for the oriental imagination in 
the picturing of scenes. Historic accuracy in recording what took 
place is scarcely to be expected. Neither however can a tradition 
be dismissed summarily because it contains improbable details. Very 
much of ancient history would have to be given up were this method 
applied. If we are to try to find the core of fact beneath the over- 
growth of fiction, we too must exercise a little imagination, and seek 
to find, as nearly as we can from the accounts, what actually did 
happen. in the Jife of the Buddha. 

Such a quest is by no means an unworthy one. Next to Jesus 
Himself, there has perhaps been no figure in history who has been 
so great a source of inspiration to countless millions of men right 
down through the ages, as has this earnest seeker after truth, who 
left all that most men hold dear, and with nothing but his begging 
bowl and a few rags, trod the pathway of suffering and shame, that 
he might find a way of peace for mankind. Any light which helps us. 
to understand how he lived, and the souree of his wonderful power, 
in his own soul and over the minds and affections of men, will well 
repay our search. 


ETHICS—WITH OR-WITHOUT RELIGION 
BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


ANY books and articles have been written by modernists who 

hold that the way to vindicate or reinvigorate Religion is to 
prove that, after all, it only inculcates the virtues of love, charity, 
mercy, sympathy, and that, therefore, religion is merely another 
name for morality. 

In animadverting upon this species of apologetic literature, a 
British critic said recently with impatience, “Commonplace morality 
is not religion.” 

No, of course not. Commonplace morality is manifestly based 
on expediency and utility.! A totally irreligious society—using the 
phrase in a conventional or traditional sense—would need, and en- 
force, a commonplace morality not different in any respect from that 
of Christian or Mohammedan or Buddhist societies. 

But the question arises: Is the hi her morality religion, or, in 
other words, is the higher morality possible without a religious basis 
and sanction? By the “higher morality’ we mean, as does every 
body, certain manifestations of Altruism, such as positive benefi- 
cence and self-sacrifice. 


‘It is not te be denied that even certain Agnostics fall into the error of 
claiming that religion is neither more nor less than ordinary, commonplace 
morality. They quote James’ words, “Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world’. Or they quote Jesus’ “The 
Kingdom of God is within you”, and his ethical commandments and sayings. 
What these interpreters overlook is the emphasis on religion in their quota- 
tons. The first of all the commandments, according to Jesus, is, “Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart.” Neither Jesus nor his disciples dreamed 
of the possibility of divorcing ethics and morality from religion. The father- 
hood of God was to them the primary and fundamental doctrine, and without 
love and worship of God, love or charity for man was to them inconceivable. 
And certainly between their religion and their ethics there was no possibility 
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If we take the position that morals and religion are indissolubly 
united, no difficulty presents itself, and the highest forms of altru- 
ism stand justified and explained. Jf all men are brothers, and this 
brotherhood is based on the fatherhood of God, an omnipotent and 
omniscient power ; and if love, service and sacrifice on earth are re- 
warded by eternal bliss hereafter, or by the supreme satisfaction 
of knowing that in losing one’s life, one finds it enhanced a thous- 
and fold, then, indeed, no injunction of religion can be considered 
to be alien to the potentialities and possibilities of human nature. 

But what of the Agnostic? Having divorced morals from 
religion; having affirmed that the phrase “fatherhood of God” is 
without meaning to him, the Agnostic is compelled to supply new 
sanctions for morality in all its essential aspects. It is, of course, 
hardly necessary to say that there is no such thing as Agnosticism 
(though there is relativity) in regard to morals. Societies cannot 
live or grow without moral codes adjusted to their realized needs. It 
is almost inconceivable that society should permit or tolerate mur- 
der, arson, theft, forgery, rape, libel, malicious mischief, etc. Crimi- 
nal codes are primarily moral codes. Even traffic codes are moral 
codes, and moral codes, as a rule, are rational. The freedom of any 
individual in any civilized state must be bounded by the equal free- 
dom of all other individuals. 

In making such affirmations as these we are assuming, of course, 
that adequate moral codes are possible without religious sanctions. 
What are they? 

The Agnostic or skeptic will point, first of all, to utilitarian con- 
siderations. He will argue, and rightly, that no rational person will 
defend murder, burglary, theft, etc., and, further, that if a society 
were formed de novo, on a desert island, by Agnostics, there would 
be virtual unanimity in favor of substantially the same moral code as 
settled societies follow and enforce. No supernatural or mystical 
elements are required to justify the familiar prohibitions of the 
criminal code. Expediency and Hedonism supply all the motives 
and sanctions that are necessary. 

Two questions, however, arise at this juncture. First, what of 
the so-called absolute duties, moral and legal—that is, duties the 
performance of which yields no reciprocal benefit? Why, for ex- 
ample, should we refrain from inflicting cruelty upon animals— 
creatures not members of our body politic? Or, again, why should 
we treat criminals and outcasts of normal intelligence—and there 
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are such, pace certain extreme schools of psychiatry—with humanity 
and mercy? Why should we abolish capital punishment, reform our 
prisons, extend parole and probation laws to more and more offend- 
ers? 

The answer of the Hedonist to these queries is likely to be this: 
In sparing animals, or in progressively humanizing our treatment of 
criminals, we are really sparing and pleasing ourselves. The more 
civilized we are, the more painful it is to us to contemplate pain 
suffered by others, even when the pain is deserved. Our higher 
nature dictates forbearance, mercy and forgiveness. Hedonism, 
accordingly covers absolute duties and mitigation of merited pen- 
alties. The second question is more difficult. It is this: How can 
self-sacrifice be justified on utilitarian or Hedonistic principles? 
Why should anyone give up his life for the sake of an idea or a 
cause? By what right does the secular or Agnostic state send men 
to their death contrary to their own will and their own conception 
of self-interest ? 

Herbert Spencer grappled with these difficulties. We know 
what his solution was. He believed in the transmission by physical 
or biological inheritance of certain acquired characters, as well as in 
the operation in societies of the factor of natural selection. He was 
convinced—though on what we now see was rather inadequate evi 
dence—that man has long been gradually adjusting himself, and 
being adjusted by unconscious evolution, to the completely social life. 
Tle believed that there has been, and that there will continue to be, 
evolution in human sentiments and emotions. He believed that the 
apparent, and for a time real, opposition between Egoism and Altru- 
ism was slowly disappearing, and that ultimately “due egoism” 
will be achieved by giving pleasure and service to others. Because 
of the postulated social and moral evolution, according to Spencer— 
“What now is occasional and feeble even in men of the highest na- 
ture may be expected to become habitual and strong, and what now 
characterizes the exceptionally high may be expected eventually to 
characterize all. For that which the best human nature is capable 
of, is within the reach of human nature at large.” 

Now, the best human nature is capable of self-sacrifice and of 
deliberate unselfish assumption of the gravest risks. Indeed, in the 
best natures self-sacrifice is spontaneous, not the result of cold 
calculations and balancing of advantages and disadvantages. There- 
fore, on the theory of indefinite perfectibility and upward develop- 
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ment, even the average human being will in time achieve the ca- 
pacity of self-sacrifice. To be sure, Spencer pauses to observe, in 
a harmonious and full-grown society the occasions for anything like 
serious self-sacrifice will be infrequent, since extensive demands 
on the superior, the benevolent and the altruistic members of so- 
ciety presuppose much misery, in justice and unhappiness, and these 
conditions argue grevious lack of adaptation to a truly gocial 
state. Still, he contends, the rare occasions for sacrifice will pro- 
duce keen competition for the privilege, as the satisfaction of the 
impulse to sacrifice will be very highly prized. 

This reasoning, however, involves some question-begging. Why 
does moral or social evolution tend to produce capacity for self- 
sacrifice. Because, the answer must be, it is impossible for societies 
or nations to survive and flourish without that asset. In the strug- 
gle for existence the societies whose members lacked that impulse 
and canacity, the theory is, would decline and perish, while the more 
fortunate societies, whose members were ready to make all manner 
of sacrifices for the general good, not excepting the sacrifice of life, 
would grow strong and possess the earth. 

But has there ever been such competition among tribes and 
states? Has any society permitted men to refuse to make sacri- 
fices for the general good? No nation or state is willing, or ever was 
willing, to live by voluntary taxation, for example, or to relinquish 
war-time conscription. No state has ever recognized what Spencer, 
in his radical days, called “ the right of the individual to secede”, 
to refuse to pay taxes or serve in the army or navy, or in the 
militia, when called upon to do so. We are assured by some sociolo- 
gists that the state would be stronger if it did respect the scruples 
of non-resistants and pacifists and exempted them from services 
they conscientiously disapproved of. We are told that the free 
state would be so dear and sacred to free men that they would rush 
chivalrously to its defense whenever it was threatened by less noble 
or enlightened states. There is some truth in this, but exactly how 
much? No one can know. 

What is certain is this—that the duty of the individual to serve 
the state at any risk or cost to himself is, and has been for ages, 
inculeated by the churches, the statesmen, the moralists, the edu- 
cators, the politicians and the publicists of all schools, as well as by 
the artists. The pressure of the social atmosphere is all but 1r- 
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tesistible. Men feel that they have practically no choice. The com- 
pulsion of the law is supplemented by that of public opinion. 

Only in recent years has the doctrine been promulgated by so- 
cial radicals that the state must deserve service and sacrifice, and 
that the immoral or despotic state, or the wasteful and inefficient 
state, has no real claim on the individual citizen. This doctrine of 
the moral basis of the state is, however, purely academic. In prac- 
tice every state appeals to force as the last resort, and is almost uni- 
versally upheld in that course. Men instinctively bow to the state 
and admit its right to rule and to require of them any sacrifice it may 
deem necessary. Individuals may question and assail the state’s 
policies; they may regard the sacrifices demanded of them in war 
time, or in times of internal stress and danger, as unfair and vain. 
They may charge the state with blunders and crimes, and attribute 
these to the egotism, vanity, ignorance or malice of men clothed 
with brief authority. (But who can doubt that “My country right 
or wrong’”’ is the perfectly spontaneous doctrine of most men, of 
nearly all men, in fact? 

Can reason, logic, expediency, utility account for this attitude, 
or must the explanation for it be sought in mystical and super- 
rational or non-rational elements? 

Let us see how a great philosopher, Spinoza, dealt with the 
issues we have raised, and especially with the sanctions of ethics 
and the relation between the individual citizen and the state. Of 
course, Spinoza was a profoundly religious thinker and not a Hedon- 
ist or utilitarian. Yet how does he fashion or justify his system 
of Ethics? Does he invoke mystical sanctions? Does he treat the 
supremacy of the state and of law as corollaries of the Fatherhood of 
God and of the divine governance of the human world? By no 
means. 

Spinoza, in the fourth section of his Ethics, proceeds almost as 
the Greek philosophers did or as the English radical utilitarians did. 
He knows that conceptions of right and wrong, good and bad, in 
conduct are the foundations of morality. He begins, therefore, 
with definitions of good and bad, and his definitions are very modern 
and Hedonistic. 

“Good,” he says, “is that which we certainly know to be useful 
to us,” and “bad that which we certainly know will prevent us from 
partaking of any good.” By “us”, we must assume, Spinoza means 
those of us who are normal mentally and emotionally, and whose 
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firm and mature, or certain, judgments commend themselves to the 
great majority of reasonable and well-balanced human beings. 

Again: “The knowledge of good and evil is nothing else than 
the emotion of pleasure or pain, in so far as we are conscious of it.” 

“Since,” continues Spinoza, “man endeavors to persist in his 
being and to avoid pain and experience pleasure, what does reason 
tell him as to the means of realizing the maximum of possible happi- 
ness?” His answer is elaborate, but we may condense it as follows: 

Reason postulates that each man should love himself and seek 
what is truly useful to him; that each should desire whatever leads 
to a state of perfection. The basis of virtue is in action in accord- 
ance with the laws of one’s nature, or the endeavor to preserve 
what is one’s own. Since, however, we cannot be happpy without 
possessing many desired things that are without us, virtue and hap- 
piness cannot be achieved in isolation and in narrow self-indulgence. 

Now, there is nothing more useful to man than man. Nothing, 
therefore, can be desired by men more excellent for their self- 
preservation than that all with all should so agree that they com- 
pose the minds of all into one mind, and all seek at the same time 
what is useful to them all as a body. Under the guidance of reason 
then, men would desire nothing for themselves which they do not 
also desire for the rest of mankind, and therefore they would be 
just, faithful and honorable. Even hatred and injustice should be 
repaid with love and charity, for minds are conquered not by arms, 
but by love and magnanimity. And, although men are too often 
governed by evil passions rather than by reason, they cannot fail 
to recognize that they derive more advantages than disadvantages 
from society, and therefore it is right and wise to bear injuries with 
equanimity and to promote only the institutions, customs and ways 
which tend to produce social harmony and social peace. 

It will be seen that Spinoza finds no need for mystical, non- 
rational, supernatural elements in his ethical system. Utilitarian 
considerations answer every purpose of the social contract. But so 
for, it should be noted, there is no mention of any real self-sacrifice. 
Spinoza speaks of bearing certain injuries with equanimity, because 
the advantages conferred by organized society outweigh any ordi- 
nary disadvantages—for exmple, errors of justice, or weakness and 
negligence in administration, or failure to protect a particular group 
against sporadic mob violence—and because an individual would 
lose infinitely more than he could gain by seceding from society, 
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assuming that he had that alternative. But what of giving one’s life 
for the good of society and at its command? Spinoza avoids this 
question, perhaps because in his day it hardly presented itself. Yet 
some of his remarks furnish a clue to his logical answer thereto. 
He goes on to argue that men, because of their passions, appetites 
and short-sightedness, can only be made to refrain from inflicting 
evil by threats of greater evil. Society or the state does this; it 
prohibits certain courses of conduct and punishes them; it enforces 
obedience to law by threats, not by appeals to reason. The citizen, 
then, must feel that such obedience is necessary. In fact, “sin be- 
comes nothing else than disobedience, and is punishable by right of 
the state alone,” says Spinoza. 

It may be inferred from this reascning that it 1s the duty 
of the citizen to obey an order of the state even when it means risk- 
ing or losing his life. Without obedience, Spinoza says, the state 
is insecure and weak. It is, for the State, therefore, to determine 
when, or whether, perils facing it are of a character and degree to 
demand self-sacrifice of its members. 

Thus it may be contended that, in advocating obedience to the 
law and the state, and therefore to those who at any given time 
authoratively speak for the State, Spinoza did contemplate sacrifice 
as one of the obligations assumed by the tacit social contract, or by 
membership in organized society. 

Spinoza, however, overlooks the fact that obedience to authority 
is not always a sin, but, on the contrary, may be a virtue. There 
may be a conflict between one’s own sense of right, one’s own rea- 
son and conscience, and the command of authority. History is re- 
plete with such instances. From Socrates down to the Abolitionists 
and the conscientious objectors, men of rectitude, courage and con- 
viction have maintained that morality may be superior to law and 
in advance of it. They have accepted the consequences of dis- 
obedience, but neither they nor their thoughtful fellow-citizens have 
regarded them as sinners or criminals. Here is a seeming paradox, 
but the truth is that self-sacrificing devotion to truth, to duty as 
one conceives it, to an ideal, in short, is nobler and more courageous 
than self-sacrifice, at the command of authority, for the common 
good as interpreted by that authority. We may be sure that Spinoza, 
if he were writing today, would draw a distinction between organic 
society and the political state, and another distinction between self- 
sacrifice for the welfare of society as one conceives it and self-sac- 
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rifice at the command of officers and functionaries who happen to 
wield power for a time. In other words, obedience to one’s own 
still, small voice, to one’s own sense of right, is often a higher vir- 
tue than obedience to the state. 

But obedience, self-subordination, sacrifice, altruism in the high- 
est form, are indispensable to society and to human progress. The 
philosophic utilitarian concedes this in theory as fully as the evo- 
lutionist of mystical proclivities. 

It must be admitted that the mystic and theologian are entitled 
to argue that the Agnostic Hedonist is interpreting history to suit 
his preconceived theory, and that it is impossible to prove that altru- 
ism in its highest forms or degrees would have evolved in a society 
totally untouched by mysticism and religion. On the other hand, it 
is equally open to the Agnostic and Hedonist to assert that, at 
bottom, not faith in any supernatural factors, nor fear of divine 
wrath, not yearning for divine love, not religion, in a word, but 
human needs and conditions, human emotions and sentiments born 
of struggle and competition, satisfactorily account for altruism and 
sacrifice. One may doubt whether this controversy will ever be 
terminated by agreement. 

What the Agnostic and the philosophic Hedonist will never con- 
cede, however, is the claim that without a religious sanction or ex- 
planation social and individual morality are of necessity reduced to 
the lowest and simplest forms. It is sufficient to refer to Spinoza’s 
line of argument for a refutation of that contention. And to say, as 
some did of the English Utilitarians, that they were finer than their 
creeds, was merely to indulge in shallow, cheap sneers and patent 
fallacies. Men of all creeds, and no creeds, have been fine and noble. 
Men build creeds, in the first place, although good and fine creeds 
play a part in making and improying men. In the making and re- 
making of creeds reason plays the controlling part, though it gives 
full weight to sentiments and emotions. It is an egregious error to 
treat reason and calculation as synonymous terms. It is a graver 
mistake to belittle reason. 

In a recent book, Prof. Maurice Hutton, of Toronto University, 
discusses the relative importance of reason and conscious Hedonism, 
on the one hand, and religious mysticism or intuition, on the other. 
To quote a few typical sentences: 

“Tf a man must be governed by understanding, it will be by the 
understanding of the lower things of life, for the highest things 
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pass understanding; of peace (true peace), of righteousness, of 
wisdom a man has a suspicion, a vision, a gleam, a divination, as 
Plato says, but not yet comprehension: ‘through a glass darkly’ 
he sees, if at all. And therefore the demand that life be based upon 
logic, reason and comprehension inevitably sinks into a basing of 
life on that common sense ‘which is intolerable without metaphysics’, 
on that horse sense which is only one degree, I apprehend, removed 
from jackass sense, and on materialism.” 

Prof. Hutton asserts that in the great and important actions men 
are governed, not by reason, but by the indwelling sense of duty, 
and that, pace the Greek thinkers, knowledge is not and cannot beget 
virtue. The virtuous man does his duty because of a categorical 
and intuitive imperative, not because he discerns any personal ad- 
vantage to himself in performance of duty. 

These assertions contain a small element of truth, but only a 
small element. Psychologists and scientific ethicists do not admit 
that reason supplies no warrant or sanction for acts of justice, of 
beneficence, of altruism. There is joy and personal satisfaction 
in service; there is, as Spencer contended, pleasure in sharing pleas- 
ure. There is self-realization and self-expression in what may 
appear unselfish service. And even when real sacrifice is demanded, 
reason—not “horse sense,” to be sure, but reflective reason—has 
no difficulty in accounting for the readiness to make such sacrifice 
and for the spontaneous impulse to sacrifice. 

To affirm that reason cannot justify great actions, nobility of 
conduct, and that the attempt to follow it leads one straight to crude 
egotism and crass materialism, is to deny, by implication, that 
civilization enriches the individual and makes him freer, better and 
worthier than he could possibly be in a “state of nature”, with its 
risks, perils and sufferings. 

Our conclusion is two-fold. In the first place, service, altruism, 
sacrifice are facts, not mere possibilties. Being facts, reason and 
science must account for them. In the second place, the theory 
of social evolution does furnish a satisfactory explanation of those 
facts. Social evolution, obviously, might and should produce jus- 
tice, beneficence and altruism, even if mysticism had never dominated 
the minds of men. And the evolutionary theory of social morality 
is strengthened by the abstract argument from utility properly un- 
derstood, as Spinoza, for example, understood it. 

We do not know what the religion of the future will be. We 
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know that science is modifying religion and purging it of childish 
superstitions and of verbal, meaningless terms. But we know also 
that science fortifies social morality instead of undermining it; that 
scienee urges sobriety, temperence, tolerance, humility, industry, 
co-operation, solidarity, sympathy, respect for personality, release 
and development of human faculties. 

And these are of the essence of social morality. They can dis- 
pense with the prop of mysticism and dogma, as can science. 


SOME SEVENTEENTH CENTURY COSMIC 
SPECURATIONS 


BY J. V. NASH 


YO more fascinating subject of speculation can engage the 
N human imagination than the problem of the existence of life 
on other planets besides our earth, and the sort of forms that this 
life may take. Here is a field for the play of fancy, the extent of 
which is boundless and the romantic possibilities of which far ex- 
ceed anything to be found in the Arabian Nights. 

The recent approach of the planet Mars to a distance several 
millions of miles nearer the earth than it has been for many years 
or will be again for a long period, has brought the subject of life 
on other planets again to the fore. So far at least as Mars is con- 
cerned, the observations of its surface which have been made recently 
do not seem to have yielded any particularly significant additions to 
our knowledge regarding Martian geography and the nature of the 
life, if any, on that interesting neighbor of the earth. 

The verdict of modern science with reference to the pessibility 
of organic life on other planets than the earth, with the exception 
of Mars, and perchance Venus, is far from favorable. The four 
larger planets seem quite certainly inhospitable to life, as they are 
not sufficiently condensed; and even if they were, their immense 
distance from the sun would not permit sufficient light and heat 
to reach their surface for the support of life. 

Mercury and Venus, on the other hand, are too close to the sun 
for comfort. Worse still, Mercury is supposed to turn on its axis 
in exactly the same period as it revolves round the sun, so that the 
Mercurial day and year are equal; hence the same side is always 
turned to the sun and the temperature of this side is probably al- 
ways above the boiling point, while the other side is plunged in 
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eternal night at a temperature of from 200 to 300 degrees below 
freezing. 

Venus is interesting as being of nearly the same size as the earth, 
but it is 25,000,000 miles nearer the sun. Its mean temperature is, 
therefore, much higher than that of the earth. It is a bright planet, 
long familiar in the heavens as the morning and evening star. Its 
surface, however, is covered by dense masses of cloud and dust, so 
that no permanent markings can be discerned through our telescopes, 
and its period of rotat’ ~ -fore unknown. Some 
astroiiomers believe that, like Mercury, one side may be con- 
stantly turned toward the sun. Interesting experiments are just 
now being made at Yerkes Observatory of the University of Chi- 
cago, in the use of infra-red rays, by means of which it is hoped to 
pierce the cloud masses which envelope Venus and secure photo- 
graphs of its surface. 

Until comparatively recent years, when the progress of astron- 
omy made available more accurate information as to the conditions 
prevailing on the various planets, it was easy to jump to the con- 
clusion that they were in a state somewhat similar to that of the 
earth, and, as a consequence, that they were inhabited by an amaz- 
ing profusion and variety of life. 

One of the earliest and quaintest books devoted to speculations 
upon the nature of life on other planets was published in London, 
in the year 1698, under the title The Celestial Worlds Discover'd 
Or, Conjectures Concerning the Inhabitants, Planets and Pro- 
ductions of the Worlds in the Planets. Its author was Christian 
Huygens, a celebrated Dutchman, who was a brother of the Secre- 
tary to King William III of England. 

Christian Huygens was born at The Hague in 1629. He was a 
mathematician, physician, and astronomer. The new International 
Encyclopaedia gives him a biographical notice of over a column. 
At the invitation of the French government, Huygens settled in 
Paris, was made a member of the Academy, and lived in France 
for a number of years. He was the author of a large number 
of scientific and philosophical works in Latin. He was the first 
to apply the pendulum to clocks and his researches in gravity 
paved the way for the great work of Newton. Huygens also was the 
first to construct powerful telescopes, and in 1655 he discovered the 
ring of Saturn. 

Another of his notable inventions was the micrometer, which 
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made possible the accurate measurement of small angles viewed 
through a telescope. He was likewise the originator of the wave 
theory of light, and of the theory of polarization. In 1660 he visited 
England and became a member of the Royal Society. He died in 
1695. 

Because of Huygens’ solid achievements in science, his fan- 
tastic speculations in this forgotten little volume are of curious in- 
terest. As we are told in the preface, the author did not live to 
publish the manuscript personally. He left instructions for its pub- 
lication by his brother, the royal secretary, to whom it was dedicated. 
But the brother, likewise, was taken by death before he could see 
the work through the press. It was originally written in Latin, the 
language of the learned world at that time. By whom it was trans- 
lated into English and edited for publication is not revealed. The 
publisher’s foreword indicates that there was also an edition in the 
original Latin. 

It is interesting to note that as late as 1698 it was so unusual 
for a scientific work to be published in the vernacular that the pub- 
lisher of our little book wrote in justification : 

“T doubt not but I shall incur the Censures of learned Men 
for putting this Book into English, because, they’l say, it renders 
philosophy cheap and vulgar, and, which is worse, furnishes a sort 
of injudicious people with a smattering of Notions, which being 
not able to make a proper use of, they pervert to the Injury of Re- 
ligion and Science. I confess the Allegation is too true: but after 
Bishop Wilkins, Dr. Burnet, Mr. Whiston, and others, to say noth- 
ing of the antient Philosophers, who wrote in their own Tongues; 
I say after these great Authors have treated on as learned and ab- 
struse Subjects in the same Language, I hope their Example will be 
allowed a sufmcient excuse for printing this Book in English.” 

It should be remembered that when this quaint book was pub- 
lished, the Copernican system was still comparatively novel; the 
rotundity and motion of the earth were ideas which were as yet by 
no means universally understood and accepted. The author's open- 
ing words, in which the Copernican theory is referred to with some 
diffidence, are in this light particularly significant. He says: 

“A Man that is of Copernicus’s Opinion, that this Earth of ours 
is a planet, carry’d round and enlighten’d by the Sun, like the 
rest of them, cannot but sometimes have a fancy, that it’s not im- 
probable that the rest of the Planets have their Dress and Furniture, 
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nay and their inhabitants too as well as this Earth of ours; Es- 
pecially if he considers the later Discoveries made since Copernicus’s 
time of the Attendants of Jupiter and Saturn, and the Champain and 
hilly Countrys in the Moon, which are an Argument of a relation 
and kin between our Earth and them, as well as a proof of the Truth 
of that System.” 

The author goes on to speak of the speculation of philosophers 
and astronomers with reference to life on other heavenly bodies: 

“This has often been our talk, I remember, good Brother, over 
a large Telescope, when we have been viewing those Bodies, a 
study that your continual business and absence have interrupted 
for this many years. But we were always apt to conclude, that 
‘twas in vain to enquire after what Nature had been pleased to do 
there, seeing there was no likelihood of ever corhing to an end of 
the Enquiry. Nor could I ever find that any Philosophers, those 
bold Heroes, either antient or modern, ventur’d so far. At the 
very birth of Astronomy, when the Earth was first asserted to be 
Spherical, and to be surrounded with Air, even then there were 
some men so bold as to affirm, there were an innumerable company 
of World’s in the Stars. But later Authors, such as Cardinal 
Cusanus, Brunus, Kepler, (and if we may believe him, Tycho was 
of that opinion too) have furnish’d the Planets with Inhabitants. 
Nay, Cusanus and Brunus have allow’d the Sun and fixed Stars 
theirs too. But this was the utmost of their boldness; nor has 
the ingenious French Author of the Dialogues about the Plurality 
of Worlds carry’d the business any farther.. Only some of them 
have coined some pretty Fairy Stories of the Men in the Moon, just 
as probable as Lucian’s true History; among which I must count 
Kepler’s, which he has diverted us with in his Astronomical Dream.” 

He proceeds to tell how the book came to be written: 

“But a while ago thinking somewhat seriously of this matter (not 
that I count myself quicker sighted than those great Men, but that [ 
had the happiness to live after most of them) methoughts the en- 
quiry was not so impracticable, nor the way so stopt up with Diffi- 
culties, but that there was very good room left for probable Con- 
jectures. As they came into my head, I clapt them down into com- 
mon places [note-books], and shall now try to digest them into some 
tolerable Method for your better conception of them, and add 
somewhat of the Sun and Fixt Stars, and the Extent of that Uni- 
verse of which our Earth is but an inconsiderable point. I know 
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you have such an esteem and reverence for any thing that belongs 
to Heaven, that I perswade my self you will read what I have writ- 
ten without pain: I’m sure I writ it with a great deal of pleasure; 
but as so often before, so now, I find the saying of Archytas true, 
even to the Letter, That tho a Man were admitted into Heaven to 
view the wonderful Fabrick of the World, and the Beauty of the 
Stars, yet what would otherwise be Rapture and Exstasie, would be 
but a melancholy Amazement if he had not a Friend to communicate 
it to. I could wish indeed that all the World might not be my Judges, 
but that I might chuse my Readers, Men like you, not ignorant in 
Astronomy and true Philosophy ; for with such I might promise my 
self a favourable hearing, and not need to make an Apology for dar- 
ing to vent any thing new to the World. But because I am aware 
what other hands: it’s likely to fall into, and what a dreadful Sen- 
tence [| may expect from those whose Ignorance or Zeal is too great, 
it may be worth while to guard my self beforehand against the 
Assaults otf those sort of People.” 

The author is anxious to defend himself against possible critics, 
and to show that his ideas are not repugnant to the teachings of the 
Bible: 

There’s one sort who knowing nothing of Geometry or Mathe- 
matics will laugh at it as a whimsical and ridiculous undertaking. 
It’s mere conjuration to them to talk of measuring the Distance or 
Magnitude of the Stars; And for the Motion of the Earth, they 
count it, if not a false, at least a precarious Opinion ; and no wonder 
then if they take what’s built upon such a slippery Foundation for 
the Dreams of a fanciful Head and a distemper’d Brain. What 
should we answer to these Men, but that their Ignorance is the 
cause of their Dislike, and that if they had more Sense they would 
have fewer Scruples? But few people having had an opportunity 
of prosecuting these Studies, either for want of Parts, Learning or 
Leisure, we cannot blame their Ignorance; and if they resolve to 
find fault with us for spending time in such matters, because they 
do not understand the use of them, we must appeal to properer 
Judges. 

“The other sort, when they hear us talk of new Lands, and Ani- 
mals endued with as much Reason as themselves, will be ready to 
fly out into religious Exclamations, that we set up our Conjectures 
against the Word of God, and broach Opinions directly opposite 
the Holy Writ. For we do not there read one word of the Pro- 
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duction of such Creatures, no not so much as of their Existence; 
nay rather we read the quite contrary. For, That only mentions 
this Earth with its Animals and Plants, and Man the Lord of them: 
but as for Worlds in the Sky, ’tis wholly silent. 

“Either these Men resolve not to understand, or they are very 
ignorant; For they have been answer'd so often, that I am almost 
asham’'d to repeat it: That it’s evident God had no design to make 
a particular Enumeration in the Holy Scriptures, of all the Works of 
his Creation. When therefore it is plain that under the general 
name of Stars or Earth are comprehended all the Heavenly Bodies, 
even the little Gentlemen round Jupiter and Saturn, why must 
all the multitude of Beings which the Almighty Creator has been 
pleased to place upon them, be excluded the Privilege, and not 
suffer'd to have a share in the Expression? 

“And these Men themselves can’t but know in what sense it is 
that all things are said to be made for the use of Man, not certainly 
for us to stare or peep throtigh a Telescope at; for that’s little 
better than nonsense. Since then the greatest part of God’s Crea- 
tion, that innumerable multitude of Stars, is plac’d out of reach of 
any man’s Eye; and many of them, it’s likely, of the best Glasses, 
so that they don’t seem to belong to us; is it such an unreasonable 
Opinion, that there are some reasonable Creatures who see and 
admire those glorious Bodies at a nearer distance?” 

Our author next seeks to show that the study of the stars is not 
only a worthy and useful occupation, in that it increases our store of 
knowledge, but that it also leads to a feeling of greater reverence 
for the Creator: 

“But perhaps they'll say, it does not become us to be so curious 
and inquisitive in these things which the Supreme Creator seems 
to have kept for his own knowledge: For since he has not been 
pleased to make any farther Discovery or Revelation of them, it 
seems little better than presumption to make an inquiry into that 
which he thought fit to hide. But these Gentlemen must be 
told, that they take too much upon themselves when they pretend to 
appoint how far and no farther Men shall go in their Searches, 
and to set bounds to other Men’s Industry; just as if they had been 
of the Privy Council of Heaven; as if they knew the Marks that 
God had plac’d to Knowledge or as if Men were able to pass those 


Marks. 
“Tf our Forefathers had been at this rate scrupulous, we might 
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have been ignorant still of the Magnitude and Figure of the Earth, 
or of such a place as America. The Moon might have shone with 
her own Light for all us, and we might have stood up to the ears in 
Water, like the Indians at every Eclipse: and a hundred other 
things brought to light by the late Discoveries in Astronomy had 
still been unknown to us. For what can a Man imagine more ab- 
struse, or less likely to be known, than what is now clear as the 
Sun? That vigorous Industry, and that piercing Wit were given 
Men to make advances in the search of Nature, and there’s no 
reason to put any stop to such Enquiries. 

“T must acknowledge still that what I here intended to treat 
of is not of that nature as to admit of a certain knowledge; I can’t 
pretend to assert any thing as positively true (for that would be 
madness) but only to advance a probable guess, the truth of which 
every one is at his own liberty to examine. If any one therefore 
shall gravely tell me, that I have spent my time idly in a vain and 
fruitless enquiry after what by my own acknowledgement I can 
never come to be sure of ; the answer is, that at this rate he would 
put down all Natural Philosophy as far as it concerns it self in 
searching into the Nature of things: In such noble and sublime 
Studies as these, ‘tis a Glory to arrive at Probability, and the search 
it self rewards the pains. But there are many degrees of Probable, 
some nearer Truth than others, in the determining of which lies the 
chief exercise of our Judgment. 

“But besides the Nobleness and Pleasure of the Studies, may 
not we be so bold as to say, they are no small help to the advance- 
ment of Wisdom and Morality? so far are they from being of no use 
at all. For here we may mount from this dull Earth, and viewing it 
from on high, consider whether Nature has laid out all her cost and 
finery upon this small speck of Dirt. So, like Travellers into other 
distant Countrys, we shall be better able to judg of what’s done 
at home, know how to make a true estimate of, and set its own value 
upon every thing. 

“We shall be less apt to admire what this World calls great, 
shall nobly despise those Trifles the generality of Men set their 
Affections on, when we know that there are a multitude of such 
Earths inhabited and adorned as well as our own. And we shall 
worship and reverence that God the Maker of all these things; we 
shall admire and adore this Providence and wonderful Wisdom 
which is displayed and manifested all over the Universe, to the 
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confusion of those who would have the Earth and all things formed 
by the shuffling Concourse of Atoms, or to be without beginning.” 

The reader is then treated to a lengthy description of the solar 
system, so far as the facts were known in the seventeenth century. 
An, engraving, one of several in the book, shows only six planets, 
including the earth. Uranus and Neptune were undiscovered at 
that time. The discovery of Neptune, in the ninetenth century, was 
one of the greatest triumphs of the human mind. Long before it 
was actually perceived, nearly three billions of miles from the sun, 
its existence was mathematically proved by reason of certain pe- 
culiarities in the orbit of Uranus. When powerful telescopes were 
focused on the spot indicated by the delicate calculations, the planet 
was found. 

Having shown that the earth is governed by the same natural 
laws as are the other planets our author proceeds: 

“Now since in so many things they thus agree, what can be 
more probable than that in others they agree too; and that the 
other Planets are as beautiful and as well stock’d with Inhabitants 
as the Earth? or what shadow of Reason can there be why they 
should not? 

“Tf any one should be at the dissection of a Dog, and be there 
shown the Intrails, the Heart, Stomach, Liver, Lungs and Guts, 
all the Veins, Arteries and Nerves; could such a Man reasonably 
doubt whether there were the same Contexture and Variety of 
Parts in a Bullock, Hog, or any other Beast, tho he had never chanc’d 
to see the like opening of them? I don’t believe he would. Or 
were we thorowly satisfy’d in the Nature of one of the Moons round 
Jupiter, should not we straight conclude the same of the rest of 
them? So if we could be assur’d in but one Comet, what it was 
that is the cause of that strange appearance, should we not make 
that a Standard to judg of all others by? ’Tis therefore an Argu- 
ment of no small weight that is fetch’d from Relation and Like- 
ness: and to reason from what we see and are secure of, to what we 
cannot, is no false Logick. This must be our Method in this 
Treatise, wherein from the Nature and Circumstances of that 
Planet which we see before our eyes, we may guess at those that 
are farther distant from us.” 

Modern Science, I fear, cannot make much use of this worthy 
seventeenth century Dutchman’s “Logick,” since it has now been 
proved that the planets are in very dissimilar stages of evolution, to 
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say nothing of the immense differences in the amount of light and 
heat which they receive from the sun. 

But our author with kindling enthusiasm goes on: 

“And, First, ‘tis more than probable that the Bodies of the 
Planets are solid like that of our Earth, and that they don’t want 
[i. e., lack] what we call Gravity, that Virtue, which like a Load- 
stone attracts whatsoever is near the Body to its Center. And that 
they have such a Quality, their very Figure is a proof; for their 
Roundness proceeds only from an equal pressure of all their Parts 
tending to the same Center. Nay more, we are so skilful now 
adays, as to be able to tell how much more or less the Gravitation 
in Jupiter or Saturn is than here; of which Discovery and its 
Author you may read in my Essay of the Causes of Gravitation.” 

Through several pages our Author demonstrates, as he thinks, 
to the reader’s as well as his own satisfaction, the suitability of 
conditions on the other planets for the propagation of plants and 
animals, and their probable resemblance in many respects to the 
fauna and flora of earth. He continues: 

“Tlere then we have found in these new Worlds Fields warm’d 
by the kindly Heat of the Sun, and water’d with fruitful Dews and 
Showers: That there must be Plants in them as well for Ornament 
as Use, we have shown just now. And what Nourishment, what 
manner of Growth shall we allow them? Why, I think there can 
be no better, nay no other, than what we here experience; by hav- 
ing their Roots fastned into the Earth, and imbibing its nourishing 
Juices by their tender Fibres. And lest they should be only like so 
many bare Heaths with nothing but creeping Shrubs and Bushes, 
well een send them some nobler and loftier Plants, Trees, or 
somewhat like them: These being the greatest, and, except Waters, 
the only Ornament that Nature has bestow’d upon the Earth. For 
not to speak of those many uses that are made of their Wood there’s 
no one that is ignorant either of their Beauty or Pleasantness.” 

The plants and trees, it seems, are propagated by seed, as on the 
earth. He then indulges his fancies concerning the planetary 
animals : 

“Tis much the same in Animals as ‘tis in Plants, as to their 
manner of Nourishment, and Propagation of their kind. For since 
all the living Creatures of this Earth, whether Beasts, Birds, Fishes, 
Worms, or Insects, universally and inviolably follow the same con- 
stant and fixt Institution of Nature; all feed on Herbs, or Fruits, 
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or the Flesh of other Animals that Fed on them: since all Generation 
is perform’d by the impregnating of the Eggs, and the Copulation of 
Male and Female: Why may not the same rule be observ’d in the 
Planetary Worlds? For ’tis certain that the Herbs and Animals 
that are there would be lost, their whole Species destroy’d without 
some daily new Productions: except there be no such thing there 
as Misfortune or Accident: except the Plants are not like other 
humid Bodies, but can bear Heat, Frost and Age, without being 
dry’d up, kill’d, or decay’d: except the Animals have Bodies as 
hard and durable as Marble: which I[ think are gross Absurdities. 

“If we should invent some new way for their coming into the 
World, and make them drop like Soland Geese from Trees, how 
ridiculous would this be to any one that considers the vast difference 
between Wood and Flesh? Or suppose we should have new ones 
made every day out of some such fruitful Mud as that of Nile, who 
does not see how contrary this is to all that’s reasonable? And that 
‘tis much more agreeable to the Wisdom of God, once for all to 
create all sorts of Animals, and distribute them all over the Earth 
in such a wonderful and inconceivable way as he has, than to be 
continually obliged to new Productions out of the Earth? And 
what miserable, what helpless Creatures must these be, when there’s 
no one that by his duty will be obliged, or by that strange natural 
fondness, which God has wisely made a necessary argument for all 
Animals to take care of their own, will be moved to assist, nurse, or 
educate them?” 

We next come to the rational inhabitants of the planets, con- 
cerning whom our Author indulges in a wealth of imagination. He 
begins: 

“But still the main and most diverting Point of the Enquiry 
is behind, which is the placing some Spectators in these new Dis- 
coveries, to enjoy these Creatures we have planted them with, and 
to admire their Beauty and Variety. And among all, that have 
never so slightly meddled with these matters, I don’t find any that 
have scrupled to allow them their Inhabitants; not Men perhaps 
like ours but some Creatures or other endued with Reason. For 
all this Furniture and Beauty the Planets are stock’d with seem to 
have been made in vain, without any design or end, unless there 
were some in them that might at the same time enjoy the Fruits, 
and adore the wise Creator of them. 

“But this alone would be no prevailing Argument with me to 
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allow them such Creatures. For what if we should say, that God 
made them for no other design, but that he himself might see (not 
as we do ’tis true; but that he that made the Eye sees, who can 
doubt?) and delight himself in the contemplation of them? For was 
not Man himself, and all that the whole World contains, made upon 
this very account? That which makes me of this opinion, that 
those Worlds are not without such a Creature endued with Reason, 
is, that otherwise our Earth would have too much the advantage of 
them, in being the only part of the Universe that could boast of 
such a Creature so far above, not only Plants and Trees, but all 
Animals whatsoever: a Creature that has a Divine somewhat with- 
in him, that knows, and understands, and remembers such an in- 
numerahle number of things; that deliberates, weighs and judges 
of the Truth: a Creature upon whose account, and for whose use, 
whatsoever the Earth brings forth seems to be provided. For every 
thing here he converts to his own ends.” 

After some reflections upon man’s moral nature, he goes on by 
analogy to postulate humanlike senses and intellectual character- 
istics in the Planetarians. Our author is quite liberal in allowing 
these beings to possess various articles of convenience and comfort. 
They know how to read and write, and they use a variety of instru- 
ments. But he hesitates to admit that they wear spectacles. He 
explains: 

“But for all our large and liberal allowances to these Gentlemen, 
they will still be behind-hand with us. For we have so certain a 
knowledge of the true System and Frame of the Universe; we have 
so admirable an invention of Telescopes to help our failing Eye- 
sight in the view of the bigness and different forms of the Planetary 
Bodies, in the discovery of the Mountains, and the Shadows of them 
on the Surface of the Moon, in the bringing to light an innumerable 
multitude of Stars otherwise invisible, that we must necessarily be 
far their Masters in that Knowledge. 

“What must I do here? I could find in my heart (and I can 
see no reason why I may not, except it be to flatter and complement 
ourselves in being the only People that have the advantage of such 
excellent Inventions) either to alow these Planetary Inhabitants 
such sharp Eyes as not to need them, or else the use of Glasses to help 
the deficiency of their Sight. And yet I dare not, for fear People 
should be so disturbed at the ridiculous Extravagancy of such an 
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Opinion, as to take the measure of my other Conjectures by it, and 
hiss them all off, upon the account of this alone.” 

He grants that there is no logical reason why the Planetarians’ 
bodies should not be widely different from those of human beings; 
yet he avows that it would be a shock to think of them in this way. 
“I cannot without horror and impatience,’ he owns, “suffer any 
other figure for the habitation of a reasonable soul. For when 
I do but represent to my Imagination or Eves a Creature like a 
Man in everything else, but that has a Neck four times as long, and 
great round sawcer Eyes five or six times as big, and farther distant, 
[ cannot look upon’t without the utmost aversion, altho at the same 
time I can give no account of my Dislike.” 

As to the size of the Planetarians, they are presumably of gen- 
erous proportions. “For,” he reflects, “if we should make them little 
Fellows about the bigness of Rats or Mice, they could neither make 
such observations as are requisite; nor such Instruments as are 
necessary to those Observations. Therefore we must suppose them 
larger than or at least equal to our selves, especially in Jupiter and 
Saturn, which are so vastly bigger than the Planet which we inhabit.” 

Our author’s fancy is still far from exhausted. He throws out 
interesting conjectures as to the forms of industry and recreation 
that exist among the Planetarians. On the subject of music he is 
especially eloquent. We find, too, a great deal of serious astronomi- 
cal data concerning the several planets jumbled with his extravagant 
fancies. There is a mine of interesting and entertaining matter in 
this unique old book, but space limitations preclude further quo- 
tation. Here we must take leave of Christian Huygens, astronomer, 
mathematician, and precursor of Jules Verne and H. G. Wells. 


THE SCIENTISM,OF GOETESZ 
BY BIRGER R. HEADSTROM 


N his creation and portrayal of Werther, there had gradually 
| taken place within Goethe a transformation that was to give 
definition to his entire life. Werther’s enthusiasm for nature, his 
imaginative absorption in the phenomena around him, in the char- 
acter of the landscape, in the changes of the seasons and the weather, 
had assumed in the mind of the great Poet the character of a deep 
scientific interest. From being merely a lover of nature, who clung 
with passion to reality and sought to fix it in his drawings and 
poetry, he had become a naturalist; and affected by the emotions 
which the sublimity of nature inspired within him, he aspired to a 
more profound conception of the world and the processes which 
govern it. 

Life at Weimar, in country, wood and garden, brought natural 
objects more clearly before his eyes, and afforded him the opportun- 
ity of making a closer acquaintance with the realities of nature and 
the processes by which they are developed. Forestry led to botany, 
and the Ilmenau mining works, of which he had the official super- 
intendence, led to mineralogy and geology; and of the pleasure he 
found in the latter science he once wrote: “Since I have had to do 
with the mines of IlImenau, I give myself and my soul to mineralogy.” 
This profound enthusiasm was bound to find expression in some 
form. In an eloquent essay on granite, he not only gave indication 
of the trend his thoughts were taking but justified the transition 
from “the contemplation and description of the human heart—that 
youngest, most manifold, varying, and changeable of creations— 
to the observation of the oldest, firmest, deepest, most imperturb- 
able son of Nature.” The disciple of Spinoza revelled in the con- 
templation of the universe, eternally changing, but changing ac- 
cording to unchangeable laws. The poet needed to conceive of Na- 
ture as an active and living organism, carrying out its life as a 
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whole into its parts, and believing that she is slow and steady in her 
action ; that the earth is subject to gradual processes of transforma- 
tion for which enormous periods of time must be allowed. This 
view he also extended to the organic world believing that gradual 
changes are continually taking place, but that the transformations 
of vegetable and animal species are not the results of leaps and bounds 
but gradual developments extending over infinite periods of time. 
The close intimacy between plants and animals he associated with the 
idea of a blood relationship of all organic beings to one another, by 
means of which man had developed from animals and animals 
from plants. There can be no doubt but that Goethe, and his con- 
temporary Herder, both, more or less, grasped the point of view 
which we associate with the name of Darwin. Nature makes no 
leaps, he said with Leibniz, but rather functions as a consecutive 
development from a beginning to an end, proving his faith by the 
discovery of the intermaxillary bone in man and thereby disproving 
the asserted difference between the skeleton of man and that of the 
ape. This discovery afforded him infinite happiness and attested the 
love with which he sought to explain the inexplicable mysteries 
of Nature. “In accordance with the teaching of the Gospel,” he 
wrote to Herder from Jena, “I must inform you with all my haste 
of a piece of good luck which has befallen me. I have found 
neither gold nor silver, but which gives me inexpressible delight —the 
os intermaxillare in man!” And to Frau von Stein, he wrote: “I 
have had a most delightful experience; I have made an anatomical 
discovery that it is important and beautiful. You shall share it too. 
But no word of it to anyone. A letter has also announced it to 
Herder under veil of secrecy. My joy is such that all my bowels 
are stirred within me.” 

It was the tendency of modern natural science, since Copernicus, 
to escape illusions which the mere sensuous perception of things 
so often provoked, by considering things instead by the sense of 
direct perception. The fancy and imagination of the poet’s mind 
rebelled at the methods of study followed by his contemporaries, and 
he cherished against the Newtonian doctrines somewhat the same 
hatred which Hamann felt for analysis. An opposition, similar 
between that of Herder and Kant, separated him from the enlight- 
ened school of the eightenth century. “Distinguishing and count- 
ing,” he himself says, “did not lie in my nature.” It was rather 
by the mere sensuous perception, to which he combined an associated 
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imagination and practical examination, of the realities of nature that 
enabled him to promote his research so successfully in the realm of 
science, differing in this respect from the mathematical procedure 
which characterized the school from Newton to Kant. It was in- 
conceivable to him how the application of mathematical procedure 
could explain the phenomena of plant types to which he had devoted 
his energies, and which finally led to his noteworthy discovery of 
which he wrote to Frau von Stein: “If I could only share my vision 
and my joy with any one, but it is impossible. And it is no dream, 
no phantasy ; it is a discovery of the essential form with which na- 
ture, as it were, is forever but playing, and, in playing, brings forth 
life in all its variety. Had I time in our brief space of life, I make 
bold to say that I would spread myself over all nature’s kingdom— 
over her whole kingdom!” 

It was not, however, the mere acquisition of knowledge that im- 
pelled his assiduous activity, but rather the enthusiastic desire to ex- 
tend existing knowledge. “The time will soon come,” he wrote in 
1782, “when fossils will not be arranged pell-mell, but relatively 
to the epochs of the world.” And two years later he feels he is on 
the road to an intelligible conception of the earth’s formation, when 
he wrote, “The ideas I have conceived on the formation of the globe 
have been well confirmed and justified, and I can say that I have 
seen objects which, while confirming my system, surprise me by their 
novelty and grandeur.” 

Goethe’s attitude was vastly different fon that of the ordinary 
scientist. His interest in his discoveries was not for themselves, 
but rather for the light they shed upon the processes of nature as 
a whole. He had constantly persisted in attaining a conception of 
the Kosmos which would satisfy both his intellect and his heart. 
and all his endeavors had been instituted towards the realization of 
certain conceptions to which he had arrived, and which he felt ex- 
plained the purpose of creation and gave harmony to the progress 
of things. In a letter to Knebel relative to his paper on the inter- 
maxillary bone we have this passage: “The harmony of the whole 
makes every creature what it is, and the human being is a human 
being as much by the form and nature of his upper jaw as by the 
form and nature of the last joint on his little toe. And so, again, 
every creature is but a tone, a shade of a great harmony, which 
must be studied in its entirety, otherwise no individual has any 
meaning.” As a result he was profoundly struck by the contrast 
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between the action of men and the processes of inanimate things. 
“The strangest feature in the way things are connected is that the 
most important events that can happen to a man have no connection 
with each other, “but he nevertheless felt himself comforted in the 
inconsistency of this view by the fact that “the consequences of na- 
tire made abundant amends for the inconsequences of man.” In 
Die Natur, he has summarized his conception of the processes of 
nature in its totality. It is a rhapsody on the relation in which man 
stands to “the unsearchable, unconditional, self-contradictory being,” 
that animates the universe. Later he thought it the expression of 
“a kind of pantheism,” although defective because it fails to recognize 
what he calls “the two mainsprings of all nature,”—polarity and 
ascent. 

Goethe everywhere sought in the order of nature for verification 
of the ideas which he had developed a priori. He conceived that 
it is in the right conception of the processes of nature that man’s 
true attitude to the universe depends, and that in these processes of 
nature the simplest means are invariably employed to effect Nature’s 
ends. He was a positive thinker on the a priori Method.—a method 
vicious when the seeker rests contented with his own assumptions, 
or seeks only a partial or hasty confirmation with facts—what Bacon 
calles notiones temeré a rebus abstractas but a method eminently 
philosophic when it merely goes before the facts (anticipating what 
will be the tardy conclusions of experience. He reserved all in- 
quiry into final causes,—by Bacon admirably styled, “barren virgins,” 
—and attempted to find what IS. 

It was the synthetic against the analytic mode of regarding na- 
ture. And for the Poet, the controversy between Cuvier and St. 
Hilaire was of paramount importance for upon the outcome de- 
pended the future of humanity. The question whether truth or 
error, and therefore whether good or evil, was eventually to triumph 
was of profound and permanent interest to him, and affected him 
deeply, for it was the animating principle of all his thinking on art, 
philosophy and religion, it was his conception of nature, for which 
St. Hilaire contended. ‘‘From the present time,’ he said, “mind 
will rule over matter in the physical investigations of the French. 
There will be glimpses of the great maxims of creation, of the 
mysterious workshop of God! Besides, what is all intercourse with 
nature, if, by the analytical method, we merely occupy ourselves with 
individual material parts, and do not feel the breath of the spirit 
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which prescribes to every part its direction, and orders, or sanctions, 
every deviation by means of an inherent law?” His heart, as well 
as his intellect, was in all his nature study, and seeing her with a 
poet’s as well as with a student’s eye, he communicates, as only a 
poet can, the sense of her being, “a living garment,” in endless and 
ceaseless change. 


THE FUTURE POSSIBILITIES OF BUDDHISM 
BY DALJIT SINGH SADHARIA 


= sei are many reasons for thinking that Buddhism may 
become a religion of the future and be the most potent single 
influence in serving the religious and spiritual needs of mankind. 
Tt is, as we all know, not a new thing, but a long, well and firmly 
established, and still an advancing religion. It is the faith of the 
majority of the world’s population, and one third of the human 
race lives and dies in the tenets of Gautama. It has moulded the 
religious and social institutions, sentiments, and usages of the people 
of Asia and has leavened their literature and laws. Nor is its in- 
fluence confined within the borders of its former conquests, but it 
extends to all parts of the civilized world. During the last sixty 
years it has come to exercise an increasingly powerful influence and 
has become a strong rival of Christianity. Poets and philosophers 
alike have been attracted by the doctrines of the Buddha. The 
words Sar, Samsar and Nirvana have become current expressions 
of many a modern poet, not only in their descriptions of scenes re- 
lating to the world in which we live, but also in their pictures of 
salvation from this world of error, guilt, suffering, and death. The 
soul-stirring poetry of Richard Wagner is largely influenced by 
the ground thoughts of Buddhism, and the philosophical system 
of the great German thinker, Schopenhauer, is based and rests 
on the pessimistic side of Buddhistic thought. Atheistic and agnostic 
philosophers of all countries and climes who are united by their 
common philosophical ties, have found in Buddhism a source of 
consolation and their ally to oppose the revealed or supernatural 
religion. Huxley, Hartmann, Feuerbach, Emerson, Paul ‘Caras: 
and a host of others have imbibed more or less of its sublime doc- 
trines and have interpreted them in the light of their own philoso- 
phies. It has captivated the minds of Fausboll, Max Muller, Lilly, 
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Lillie, Annie Besant, Edwin Arnold and others, and has found in 
them their strongest sympathizers. The Religion of Humanity 
of Auguste Comte with its exclusion of overruling and creating deity 
is philosophical Buddhism, pure and simple, adapted to modern civi- 
lization. The rise of modern Buddhism is one of the most remark- 
able phenomena in the religious evolution of humanity, and its 
present renaissance is fraught with serious consequences. 

The first and the most important reason which promises to make 
Buddhism the religion of the future is the personality of its noble 
Founder. The purity of life, the nobility of character, truthful- 
ness, and gentleness of the Buddha, have left an indelible impress 
on the ages and have made him an immortal of history. His win- 
ning nature, burning love for humanity, sacrifice of princely leisure 
and comfort to find out a way of salvation, have carried his feeble 
voice echoing through the long halls of time and have endeared him 
to the hearts of millions. It is even more striking when one con- 
trasts his character with the other religious teachers of mankind. 
The Buddha, unlike the founders of other religions, does not claim 
to have received any divine inspiration or to be a messenger from 
God. He does not look upon himself as in any way divine or in- 
vested with miraculous and supernatural powers. He does not 
pretend to stand on a higher religious pedestal than the rest of his 
fellow-beings and does not arrogate to himself superiority over 
others. He does not enjoin upon his followers to regard him as in 
any way a superior being and to worship his name. He does not 
fetter mankind with miracles, revelations, or any decrees of his own. 
He breathes no revenge for the disobedient and no forgiveness for 
the pentinent. He is above all jealousy and demands no allegiance. 
He is not a creator governing his rebellious subjects but a physician 
who diagnoses the disease of humanity and prescribes the cure. 
Those who do not follow his regime have nothing more to suffer in 
addition but only from the effect of disease itself. He is a teacher 
who shows us how to extricate ourselves from the evils of this 
world and how to attain an everlasting peace and bliss. 

The second great reason which will guarantee the future of 
Buddhism is undoubtedly its relation and attitude towards science. 
Its teachings are not in conflict with modern science. The great 
truths of modern investigations that man has no knowledge of the 
Absolute and Supreme Being, that soul is a bundle of sensations 
and ideas; and that the universe is ruled by an irrefragable and 
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immutable law of causation, were long ago taught by the Buddha. 
Buddhism is above all a cosmocentric religion. It does not conceive 
the universe as the theatre or scene of human drama, but the great 
drama itself, outside of which there is no action, no life, no being. 
Flere is striking resemblance between Buddhism and modern science. 
For science is atheistic in exactly the same sense as is Buddhism. 
Neither of them postulate the existence of a personal Divine 
Creator and Providence and do not concern themselves with prob- 
lems which cannot be brought within the domain of demonstrable 
philosophy. Both centre their attention, in positivist fashion, on the 
phenomenal world, the world that is verifiable in human experience 
and has an obvious and direct bearing on human actions and human 
weal and woe. Twenty-five centuries ago the Buddha rejected and 
despised the theory which ascribed to God the attributes of mercy, 
justice, goodness and the like. He could not persuade himself to 
believe that a merciful and well-intentioned divine Providence 
tolerates the prevalence of sin, misery, poverty, and numerous 
other evils. Nor could he indulge in the monstrous absurdity that 
an all-powerful Deity has not enough power to counteract the evil 
tendencies of the evil-doer. Like science, he dispensed with all such 
transcendental problems and justly contended that it is utterly 
futile to speak of the nature of the “absolute” since our mind is 
limited and seriously circumscribed by its operations. It cannot 
even know the real constitution of a particle of dust floating in space 
before our eyes, and it is a sheer act of irrationality on our part to 
found our principles of conduct on an unknown God. This positive 
atheism of Buddhism which has long been regarded by theologians 
as its chief defect is its greatest glory and a strong recommendation 
in the eyes of many a scientific thinker. 

The third great reason which will make Buddhism the religion 
of the future is its doctrine of reason. The follower of the Buddha 
is not fettered by any infallible authority, any inspired book which 
cannot err or the decrees of church councils, to accept the findings 
of modern science and philosophy. He is asked to follow only one 
guide, the guide of his reason, no matter where it may lead. The 
fundamental principle is, which it first inculcates regarding all higher 
intellectual problems, that nothing should be accepted as truth unless 
put to the crucial test of investigation and unrelenting scrutiny. 
Reason is exalted over faith, traditions, authority and the like, and 
it is this modern note which will make it acceptable to the majority 
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of the race. In all the great religions of the world reason is rele- 
gated to the background, if not actually despised, and faith is made 
the cornerstone of religion. Buddhism on the other hand gives 
prominence to reason and grapples with the problems of life, not 
by the aid of blind faith and mere speculative reasoning, but on 
the strength of objective experience and inductive processes of in- 
vestigation. 

The fourth great reason which will make Buddhism the re- 
ligion ot the future is its spirit of tolerance. In this it stands alone 
among all the great religions of the world. Never and no where, 
where established has it persecuted or maltreated the followers of 
other religions whose beliefs were fundamentally opposed to its own. 
Its history has never been marred by bloodshed, and the followers 
of the Buddha have never fallen into the dismal abyss of intolerance. 
No wars have been waged for its propagation, and no inquisition 
has heen founded to secure uniformity in faith or to stamp out 
heresy. Intellectual conviction is the cornerstone of Buddhism as 
faith is the foundation of other religions. Freedom of thought has 
prevailed and prevails in all the Buddhist countries, and no savage 
persecution of human intellect and knowledge has ever been recorded. 
Those who criticize or reject the authority and teachings of the 
Tirpitkas are not branded as heretics and their writings are not 
consigned to the flames, but are respected and well listened to. The 
follower of the Buddha is absolutely free to reject what he cannot 
reconcile with his reason, and in so doing he is proving a good Budd- 
hist. The Tirpitkas do not occupy the same position in Buddhism as 
the Bible in Christianity, the Koran in Islam, and the Vedas in Hin- 
duism. They are good books containing profound moral and spiritual 
truths and serve as guides through the dark waters of life. But 
they are by no means repositories of revealed knowledge, and it 
is not binding on the Buddhist to follow them blindly at the expense 
of reason. If they happen to come in conflict with the findings of 
modern scholarship and contain historical inaccuracies, the Buddhist 
is free to relegate them to the realm of myths and legends. They 
are simply symbols expressing some profound religious truths and 
their rejection or elimination would not affect the teachings of the 
Buddha a jot or tittle. 

Buddhism is a system of vast magnitude. It embraces so many 
philosophical conceptions and touches so many problems of life, that 
it would not be the least exaggeration to describe it as the store- 
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house of many philosophies and religions. It embodies in its giant 
structure grand and peculiar views of physical science, a highly 
developed abstract metaphysics, a fanciful mysticism, and sublime 
idealism, and the most advanced system of rational ethics. It is 
equally fitted to meet the demands of the most ignorant and the most 
cultured and can satisfy the longings of human intellect as well as 
of the heart. This is one of the secrets of its remarkable power 
of adaptation to the changing conditions of the times and its ability 
to conform to the intellectual standards of the present age. 

The whole Buddhist system, moreover, is combined and worked 
up in such a manner, that the essentials of Buddha’s teaching can be 
reduced to a simple and intelligible formula that makes it easy for 
the simple-minded layman to grasp and understand. Its doctrine 
of Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path can be intelligently 
followed even by the most ignorant, and yet it is full of such philo- 
sophic depth and metaphysical complications as to provide food for 
vears of meditation to the metaphysician, the poet, and the mystic. 
The Buddhist doctrines of Karma, of knowledge, are of such as only 
the trained metaphysician can ever hope to grasp in their entirety, 
and volumes might be written to clarify their meaning. Buddhism is 
the only religion that can satisfy spiritual and intellectual cravings of 
mankind and can withstand the merciless logic of modern science. 

The fifth great reason which will make Buddhism the religion 
of the future is its sublime optimism. This comes something like 
a shock to those who are taught to believe by some superficial scholars 
that Buddhism regards this life as a necessary evil and is a system 
of dire pessimism. This is a mistake, and those who regard it a 
gospel of passivity and identify it with pessimism, betray a colossal 
ignorance of Gautama’s ethics and philosophy. It is true that it 
recognizes the preponderance of evil, but it does not say that there 
is no hope for redemption from care and suffering and that evil is 
invincible. It shows us the way how to grapple manfully against the 
contending forces and enables us to extricate ourselves from vulgar 
error and to share the serene peace of impersonal vision. The goal 
of Nirvana is not a negative but a positive ideal. It is life itself 
made glorious by self-conquest and exalted by boundless love and 
wisdom. Onwards, and ever onwards, and subject to his dominion 
an ever increasing moral and spiritual energy, is the fundamental 
fact of the life of the Buddhist. He does not resign himself, like 
the followers of other religions, to the quiescent fatalism of inex- 
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plicable predestination but believes in the rational exploitation of the 
universe. He has unbounded confidence in his own abilities and does 
not depend for his salvation on priests, sacrifices, ceremonies, divine 
grace and the like. “It is nothing’, the Buddhist says, “but the at- 
tainment of ‘Budhi’, that ideal state of moral and spiritual perfection 
which lies entirely within human reach and which can be reached 
by human means. The gospel of inaction and pessimism bears the 
same relation to Buddhism as fire does to water. It is a religion 
of action, dynamic energy, and the highest type of optimism that 
has ever been revealed to mankind. It is one of the most dis- 
tinguishing features which wholly separates it from all other re- 
ligions and is its great glory in our profoundly self-assertive age. 

These are some of the most important reasons which embolden 
one to prophesy a glorious future for Buddhism. Religions based on 
blind faith are perishing before the inexorable advance of scientific 
knowledge and are slowly losing their hold on the popular mind. A 
brand of superstition is being placed upon beliefs which a hundred 
years ago had exacted the absolute and unquestioned assent of their 
votaries. They were good when men needed to be taught as child- 
ren and are anachronisms in this age of enlightenment and progress. 
But the excellent Law of the Buddha is confined to no age and is 
not subject to space and time. His doctrine of Four Noble Truths 
and the Eightfold Path is as true today as when he first taught 
it, and ever will be true. That religion only which has overcome the 
primitive notions of revelations, personal eternality of the soul, of 
atonement by blood, of punishments and rewards, creation out of 
nothing or dust by a God magician, deserves or is likely to become 
the religion of mankind. 


PLE ve R LO A FRIEND 


POSTSCRIPT 


URING the next few years I] was recovering my nervous 

equilibrium, avoiding serious feminine entanglements, and es- 
chewing religious and philosophical speculation. For occupation I 
taught history and commercial subjects. I was almost afraid to 
think, although I wrote several superficial newspaper and magazine 
articles. 


It was a period of dissatisfaction, depression, and the emptiness 
cf negation. I had convinced myself that Coincidence and over- 
strain were the only factors in my experience—that the break- 
down had been merely pathological, though due to no inherited 
mental weakness or congenital abnormality. Our family stock was 
sound and sane, though zealously religious on the maternal side. 
Overwork had caused a nervous collapse, or mental fever, of no 
more permanence than an acute physical disease like typhoid or 
pneumonia. But the horror and the shame of what is popularly 
termed “insanity” had cut deep and undermined my confidence. For 
a while I feared recurrence. 

I tried to put the experience out of my mind by varied activities 
—-athletic coaching and social diversions out of school hours. 
Work, sports and amusement alike left me exhausted and depressed. 
I realized that I was getting nowhere. A futile protest against graft 
in handling our city school supplies decided me. I had saved some 
money and returned to College, after five years, to finish. 

Again [| developed intellectually in the academic atmosphere and 
was saved from introspection by the congenial group at the Club. 
My life was not so intense. I was out of training for intercollegiate 
athletics. Interclub baseball, football and tennis were merely 
healthful pastimes. 

But, toward the end of my Senior year, as the inevitable result 
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of my renewed contact with ideas, there came a supplementary 
adjustment. One definite factor, in this second experience, was the 
resumption of friendly relations with my former “divinity”. This 
dangerous lady, still unmarried, was now a teacher of biology and 
an ardent feminist, scornful of what she considered “the super- 
stitions of religion”. Her very skepticism was both a challenge and 
a check to my hereditary mysticism. 

My second “awakening” occurred in the Spring of 1914, this 
iime in a small preceptorial group in McCosh Hall. The subject was 
politics. Seven years had brought big changes in democracy. “The 
radical liberalism of Lloyd George and the democratic idealism of 
Woodrow Wilson were now moving both England and America. 
The slogan “Votes for Women”, almost unheard of in 1906, was in 
the air. The sane leadership of Anna Howard Shaw and the dra- 
matic militancy of the Pankhursts crowded the newspapers with 
front page stories and propaganda, pro and anti. 

Some reference in the preceptorial discussion started a train 
of thought in which Feminism emerged very definitely as a moral 
and spiritual force, despite extremists. We were sitting around the 
table. The back of my chair was tilted against the wall. The 
recollection of my former experience returned—similar emotions, 
but much less intense. This time I was more discriminating. .. . 
The idea was symbolism... not deification . . . I may have been 
right after all... yet terribly wrong. . . Hadn’t known where to 
draw the line. . . It wasn’t a personal apotheosis. . . The new name 
was just a symbol... Social salvation... Perhaps Feminism . . 
No silly false idealization . . . But potential regeneration (God 
knows, lots of women needed it!) . . . Personal responsibility .. . 
Duties as well as rights ... Women realizing their true power .. . 
Democratic self-reliance . . . Emancipation from superstition 
No pagan goddess stuff .. . Individuals didn’t matter . . . Still, the 
idea had come to me ... Like Kipling‘s “Explorer” that Axson had 
recently read to us! 

“Anybody might have found it, but His Whisper came to me”... 

I tilted forward and the legs of the chair dropped to the floor. 
The realization was terrifying. I was afraid of myself. Was this 
the return of insanity? —another atavism? For a moment I felt 
faint and giddy with the weight of oppression, and the whirl of 
mystic forces hovering and battling in the room. I think a dog 
harked outside—or was it a hell-hound in my imagination? That 
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strange sense of experience duplicated—memories repeated! The 
tension was almost unbearable,—the air stifling. As before, a Force 
seemed to urge me up and out. Yet professor Ford’s expository 
voice droned on and on. I vaguely remember something about Wil- 
son's “Constitutional Government”—probably his pet theory of the 
representative nature of the Presidency. . .. I gripped the arms of 
the chair, hard. And instead of rushing out of the room, I pulled 
my wits together and resisted the urge. Quietly I took part in the 
discussion. and when we left at the end of the hour, no one present 
knew that I had passed a crisis. 

Never again did I lose control, or even feel that terrible grip- 
ping fear, described by Stevenson, that is more agonizing than mad- 
ness itself after all restraint has been thrown off. Never again did 
I “tune in” on an unseen world. One experience of that kind was 
sufficient. 

For a long time I disctissed my ideas with no one. Not even 
with my new roommate who prodded me with his agnosticism. 
Cme experience had convinced me that new and vital ideas were 
unsafe for an undergraduate, either in college or life. 

“Only dead men can tell the truth in this world,’ said Mark 
Twain when he held back his “War Prayer”. 

I wanted no further paternalistic complications. I wanted to 
yraduate without well-meaning interference. So I kept quiet, de- 
termined to live my beliefs insteal of talking about them. That, 
after all, was the pragmatic test. And it worked. All doubts van- 
ished. I veiled my reaffirmation of faith in the Class Ode, which 
was to prove strangely prophetic: 


“Spirit of Princeton, hovering o’er us 
Dreaming inscrutabie, brooding at rest, 
Show us the Future that widens before us— 
Grant us the Vision—the end of our Quest. 


Founded by princes, your wisdom has taught us 
Transient the power of prelates and kings: 

Our of their symbols the Present has wrought, us 
Freedom for men, with the Faith that it brings. 


Seeking a part in America’s story— 

Goal of the prophets and bards of the Past; 
Joining the sons who would share in her glory, 
Equals with equals, the first with the last. 
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Spirit of Princeton, hovering o’er us, 

Mighty in battle, enduring till death, 

Guide in the Future that widens before us: 
Strengthen our courage with quickening breath.” 


I had no conscious premonition of war, but a year later came 
Armageddon. And as you know the names of nine of those fine, 
high-spirited American boys—our own clubmates alone—are now 
inscribed on the memorial tablet over the fireplace because the 
death of a mere Austrian Archduke made a causal sequence in the 
world of the Mysterious Stranger. 

One other incident may deserve mention. The summer after 
my graduation I visited Carl Adams in Atlantic City. His family 
were devout Methodists and there was a bible on the bureau in the 
guest room. Up to this time J had left the Apocalypse alone, but 
was no longer afraid of it. I had accepted its social symbolism, 
applying to the Many through any names that might fit. That was 
settled. The occasion being propitious I began to reread the texts 
that had formerly been so devastating. I read on past the “white 
stone” and the “new name” of Rev. 11. 17. In iii. 7 my attention was 
caught by the words: 

“And to the angel of the Church in Philadelphia write ... I 
know thy works, behold ' have set before thee an open door and 
no man can shut it, for thou hast a little strength, and hast kept 
my word, and hast not denied my name.” 

I reflected. By this time I knew something of the Praeterist, 
Ilistorical and Futurist interpretations of prophecy. By the 
Praeterist theory, of course, Philadelphia was one of the cities of 
the Decapolis, but the Historical and Futurist chronology both 
suggested that with a “new name” there might be a “new Philadel- 
phia’’—and new churches or denominations, under the symbols of 
the old congregations in Syria and Asia Minor. To me the “open 
door” symbolized a new way of faith. But I also realized that no 
one took prophecies seriously excepting those who awaited literally 
the wildest extravagances of oriental imagery. 

I came to iti. 12—“Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out: AND I WILL 
WRITE UPON HIM THE NAME OF MY GOD, AND THE 
NAME OF THE.CITY OF MY-GODY 4 AND] WILE Writ 
UPON HIM MY NEW NAME.” 
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As before, with the “new name” and “Christine,” ideas flashed 
together. But this time | took them as calmly as the rolls I had 
eaten for breakfast. 

Further evidence? Mere coincidence or mystic confirmation? 
It was a fact, as definite and demonstrable as breakfast rolls, that 
my given name meant “King”, and my middle name (a place-name 
traced back in my mother’s family from times immemorial) was 
traditionally derived from the Rock City of Arabia—the Biblical 
Sela——that strange, most mystically beautiful ‘‘rose-red city half 
as old as Time’—doomed to desolation by the Old Testament 
prophets—Ezekiel, Isaiah, Daniel, Obadiah—and subsequently 
abandotied and lost to the world for more than fifteen hundred 
years. Men have called that place the “strangest city in the world.” 

. | knew al this, and my acceptance of what I considered a 
symbolic interpretation of the Divine Cryptogram, left me wu- 
shaken. What of it? A book couldn’t hurt me! ... I felt no ex- 
citement, but iather the solemnity of a deep and abiding consecra- 
ticn. .. Any oracle must mean me (or you) individually or it 
means nothiig te me (and you) collectively. 

There it was—a matter of fact, or record: . . . God—a King! 
The mystic city, keeping “the watch that God hath set,’ of which a 
glorious future was also prophesied.’ “The Rock in El Ghor’-—the 
Stone! ...and the “new name” to be added to the others... . 

Like a vision of Time and Space, the cosmic sweep of the ages 
carried me through what I knew of our ancestral history and tra- 
ditions. Ancient Arabia and Rome, mediaeval Italy, the German- 
Bohemia of the Renaissance; and in modern times, French Alsace- 
Lorraine, Germany, Scotland, Ireland, Sweden and England—the 
lines of heredity gradually converging to a new Philadelphia. An 
array of names and dates that covered the entire Christian era. [ had 
come by my mysticism honestly. Our roots were deep-down to 
the ultimate Rock—a refuge for men before the dawn of History. 
But how improbable that two should meet!.. . 

So I thought, realizing that the superficial rational odds were 
tremendous against such inferences from Coincidence. But I found 
myself arguing that there are always exceptions in cases of so-called 
“megalomania” or ““monomania”, or there would be few new inven- 
tions, no revolutionary discoveries, no cosmic consciousness, no 


!See E. A. Poe’s “Review of Stephens ‘Arabia Petraea’”; also Whittier’s 
“Rock in El Ghor”. 
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Walt Whitmans, no representative idealists. Later I found that the 
encyclopedias of rival religions used just such terms as megalomania 
and neurasthenia in explaining away exemplars of reform or revela- 
tion. Even the mystic, George Fox, and the good William Blake, 
had not escaped the rational label of pathological self-deception ... 
I would have to test myself further in the ordinary affairs of life. 

And I found myself pretty much an average sort of fellow. 
This was the pragmatic test, for my personal beliefs. 


In dealing with others, however, I realized the truth of 
James’ warning: “Faith, says Tolstoi, is that by which men 
live, and faith-state and mystic-state are practically convertible 
terms. But I now proceed to add that mystics have no right to 
claim that we ought to accept the deliverance of their peculiar 
experiences, if we ourselves are outsiders and feel no private 
call thereto. The utmest they can ever ask of us in this life is 
to admit that they establish a presumption. They form a con- 
sensus and have an unequivocal outcome; and it would be odd, 
mystics might say, if such a unanimous type of experience 
should prove altogether wrong.” (Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, Chapter on “Mysticism”. ) 


Does this suggest the Inductive Method for Mysticism as Locke 
applied it in Psychology? At anw rate, Reason must check the data 
—test theevidences. sm, 

Let me relate a curious dream interlude. You'll have to take my 
word for its authenticity. 

The devil met me in a dream. Although the familiar horns, tail 
and cloven hoofs were presumably hidden under hat, shoes and con- 
ventional tailored garb. I recognized him by unerring dream-per- 
ception. In his hand he held a knife—apparently a common or 
garden variety of clasp knife. With one tapering nail he opened 
the large shining steel blade. Quite an ordinary jack-knife! But 
by sudden deft manipulation he stretched the blade to fearful length. 
It was elastic as rubber or ductile as soft metal. He pushed it back 
and kneaded it like putty. It was malleable as modeling clay. His 
quick fingers stretched, twisted and moulded the blade into incredi- 
bly indecent and abhorrent forms. Yet it shone bright as quick- 
silver and the molecules slid over one another like the stuffing of a 
modern atom. 

Then suddenly he frisked it back into its original shape and 
rigidity. And he cut—(I’ve forgotten what)—things like wood, 
paper, hair; I think, even metal and glass. The blade was now 
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sharp as a razor, hard as diamond-point, finely tempered as Damas- 
cus steel. 

He held the Super-knife out to me. “There”, he said temptingly, 
“Can your Master” (he uttered, of course, no Ineffable Name) 
make a thing like that?” 

T was as much amazed as anyone can ever be by the preposter- 
ously logical impossibilities of a dream. In waking crises, as we 
all know, apt repartee often comes as an afterthought—too late. But 
I’ve always cherished the reply of my dreaming sub-conscious 
ego. I waved the miracle away. “No”, I said. “And what’s 
more, He wouldn’t want to. Where in Heil did you get it?” .... 

I awoke chuckling at the devil’s discomfiture. There’s a moral 
to this, George, but I don’t want to spoil a perfect dream by tack- 
ing it on. Read it aright and you'll get at the heart of my own 
problem—perhaps the modern religious conflict. I would merely 
point out that this dream episode seemer to indicate a new stability 
and self-possession in my sub-conscious processes. 

For social symbolism had satisfied me—given me as Romain 
Roliand calls it, “the internal peace that endures amid the endless 
agitation of the soul”. 

Josiah Royce (or Lombroso) gave me further support: 
“We cannot dispose of man’s intellectual rank, or of his doc- 
trine, by merely observing that he was weighted with morbid 
tendencies of mind. Genius has often, though by no means 
always, a back-ground of a pathological sort; while on the.. 
other hand, the nervously burdened, whether geniuses or not, 
actually do a great part of the world’s work and the world’s 
thinking, and may be all the wiser by reason of the depth of 
their nervous experiences.” (Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 
pp. 242 f.) 

But if, like Walt Whitman, I seem to “celebrate myself and sing 
myself’? I mean also that 

' “What I assume you shall assume 
For every atom belonging to me, as good belongs to you”. 

So, before reading this “Letter”, you all know me as a “normal” 
human being, perhaps above the average intelligence of the army 
tests, living a prosiac life, carrying on the work of my profession 
with a fair degree of efficiency (a much over-rated quality), and 
providing for a family that is the American statistical norm. I 
share with other human beings the usual democratic distinction that 
my name and the name of the woman I married are rather different 
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from other names. The John and Mary Smiths may be the excep- 
tions that prove the rule). 

For I forgot to mention, George, as you have guessed, that I 
inarried my elusive “divinity” twelve years after her apotheosis, 
and, as our children will testify, she has proved to be very human. 
The story of those years of separation, the gradual adjustment of 
apparently irreconcilable differences, the bigotry of her biology— 
ot her strictly “scientific” training, the conscientious scruples that 
almost wrecked our lives, and the unusually dramatic circumstances 
of our marriage are to me more interesting than any psychological . 
novel I have ever read. But, as Kipling might have said for Gals- 
worthy, that is another part of the story. 

Yours, as ever, 


THEISM DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER THEORIES OF 
GOD 


BY CURTIS W. REESE 


ROFESSOR JAMES taught that for the mind to function 

effectively it must not only say, I mean this, but also, I do not 
mean the other. The ability to recognize distinctions, and so to 
distinguish between things that are otherwise alike, is among the 
first requisites of sound thinking. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the spiritual value of rigorous thinking. 

In the following effort to isolate Theism from other theories 
of God, a definition of Theism is implicit, but in order that this 
definition shall be kept clearly in mind I want first to make it ex- 
plicit. Thetsm is the hypothesis that the ultimate ground of the 
universe is intelligent will working out a moral purpose, in the course 
of which he consciously and specifically influences human fortunes. 
Keeping in mind this definition, which I believe to be true to the 
main current of historic Theism, let us isolate Theism from certain 
other non-Theistic hypotheses. 

1. The hypothesis of Deism is not Theism. Deism is a theory 
of God as the First Cause, who created the universe, wound it up, 
set it going, and then left it to itself. Deism is concerned primarily 
with getting things started. It is a sort of cosmic “kick-off”. But 
it flattens out under the impact of the stock question of childhood, 
“Who made God?” Its self caused cause is seen to be merely a 
device for removing the problem of beginnings one step farther into 
the eternities. 

Deism was once a rather popular theory among heretical think- 
ers. It was held by Voltaire, Spencer, Thomas Payne, Thomas 
Jefferson, George Washington and Benjamin Franklin. But later 
heretics have developed a better method of doing away with the 
apparently insoluable problem of beginnings. They frankly rule 
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it out of court as “incompetent, irrelevent, and immaterial”. Deism 
never aimed to provide the kind of God that Theism demands. The 
God of Deism restfully surveys the centuries in philosophical de- 
tachment. The God of Theism “worketh hitherto”. 

2. The hypothesis of Pantheism is not Theism. Pantheism is 
the theory that God is the ultimate organism in whom all else exists ; 
like cells in a living body, like atoms in molecules, like electrons in 
an atom, like kinks in the ether. He slumbers in the rock, blooms 
in the flower, and thinks in man. Stones, vegetables, beasts and 
men are parts and parcels of God. Hence man’s will, purpose, and 
doings are of the very essence of God, and consequently cannot be 
the object of the conscious and specific influence of God. The God 
of Pantheism is the All; the God of Theism is in and through all 
but not constituted of all. 

3. The hypothesis of the Absolute is not Theism. The Absolute 
is a philosophical God, not a theological God. In many pulpits of 
the more liberal sort this philosophical God is preached by and to 
persons who think they have the practical God of religion. But al- 
ready competent thinkers, both theologians and philosophers. are re- 
minding the less critical to beware of this Houdini-like substitution 
of one thing for another. Of the Absolutist philosophers Bradley and 
Bosanquet have stated positively that the Absolute is not the equiva- 
lent of the God of religion. Of the theologians Macintosh and 
Beckwith have rejected the Absolute as a substitute for the God of 
religion. The Absolute is static; Theism is dynamic. 

4. The hypothesis of the logico-mathematical entity is not The- 
ism. This entity is found at the end of a syllogism, when certain 
premises are accepted. It is a necessity of some types of mind. It 
is the ultimate frame work of the old logic. It is the ground of 
order; the scheme of system; the major premise of mathematics. 
But it is not the God of Theism. It is cold; Theism is warm, it is 
austere; Theism is friendly. It is implacable; Theism is forgiving. 

Those who have what they want in the God of Theism could not 
possibly be satisfied with the entity of logio-mathematical necessity. 

5. The hypothesis of the cosmic tendency toward harmony is not 
Theism. That there is a unifying principle in reality, that all things 
work together for one grand goal, that team-work is of the very 
nature of being is a theory widely held and ably defended. The idea 
is that however different and conflicting things seem to us in the 
short run, in the long run the inherent trend toward universal 
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harmony will win out; that good is the final goal of ill. It is not 
my purpose to marshal the evidence in behalf of this or any of the 
hypotheses here stated. Suffice it to say that many keen minds 
and good hearts have found this hypothesis both intellectually and 
emotionally satisfactory. But there is a world of difference between 
an inherent trend and the God who speaks worlds into existence. 

6. The hypothesis of subsistential values is not Theism. In his 
The New Rationalism, Spaulding states at great length and in much 
detail, with extravagant underlining, the distinction between sub- 
sistential values and existential facts. The absolute good which 
never was on land or sea, is subsistential. The goodly man is ex- 
istential. It is the old distinction between the absolute circle and 
the round thing. There is a hierarchy of values which never existed, 
but which forever dwell in a factual void. To Spaulding, “God is 
Value, the active, ‘living’ principle of the conservation of values and 
of their efficiency.” But this is hardly the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob,—not to mention the God of both modernists and 
fundamentalists. 

7. The hypothesis of the principle of concretion is not Theism. 
This theory is set forth by Whitehead in Science and the Modern 
World, and is meant to serve a metaphysical purpose,—as was 
Aristotle’s “Prime Mover.’’ Somehow the hierarchic patterns must 
give form to actttal occasions. The principle of this process is God. 
But God as the principle of concretion is hardly suitable for re- 
ligious purposes. He is manifestly the handiwork of metaphysi- 
cians; not the God who creates and guides metaphysicians. In- 
formed Theists will not accept the principle of concretion in ex- 
change for the God who created patterns of being and who wove 
principles into the fabric of existence. 

8. The hypothesis of the spirit of Humanity is not Theism. This 
theory has intrigued many otherwise competent persons. It has a 
certain fascination for spiritually inclined radicals. It personifies 
collective humanity, or humanity as it should be, or humanity as it 
is exemplified in its greatest souls. The God of this movement 
is a sort of Uncle Sam of Humanity, or a planetary John Bull, or a 
living flag. He is a symbol with power to stir multitudes. He sails 
the seven seas with the ship of Humanity. But if the good ship 
goes down, he goes with it. Hence is may be easily seen that the 
spirit of Humanity is not the equivalent of the God of Theism, for 
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the God of Theism will sail the seas of eternity after suns and 
moons and worlds have sunk into oblivion. 

9. The hypothesis of the elan vital is not Theism. While the 
elan vital theory was originally the private property of Henri Berg- 
son, it has been espoused by innumerable worthies of the cloth, and 
has had temporary flirtations with men of letters. The whole theory 
of evolution lends itself beautifully to this cosmic romance. And 
the terminology of the theory stirs one to the depths. “Urge”, 
“struggle”, “fight”, to mention only a few, are dynamic words. I 
have known ministers to preach this gospel with all the fervor of 
a saint defending his Lord and Master. Nevertheless the elan 
vital is experimental. He does not know where he is going. He 
often turns around and goes back and starts again. He is constantly 
looking about for new and hitherto unthought of experiences. But 
the God of Theism knows from all eternity what he wants and 
how to get it. 

So much for distinctions. 

Clearly there are sharp lines of demarcation between Theism and 
the other cosmological theories; and while Theism has much to 
commend it, it still seems to me to be inadequate as a cosmology,— 
hut that is another story. 


GOD 


GOD 


The orthodox have held afar 
Beyond man’s ken the throne of God, 
And timed approach thro’ sundered sod 
Alone, in faith’s named Avatar. 


In agonized travail of soul 

To meet his Maker face to face 

Man’t trial, found in fear, must trace 
His trammelled way to spirit’s goal. 


Such brief of error to maintain 
Discharges life of half its joy, 
And tricks of love’s divine employ 
The sweets of heaven’s earthly reign. 


God lives in essence, human souls 
In Him find Lethean atmosphere 
To sense the graces, stifle fear, 
And seize upon ambition’s tolls: 


To grasp the wonder of the mite, 
The miracle of blossom’s fold, 
And fearlessly of mind to hold 
In loving awe the Infinite. 


CHARLES SLOAN REID. 
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God reigns! The attitude of mind 

Outlines the Deity’s strange form, 
The spirit of the raging wind, 

Astride the lightnings of the storm, 
Within the golden orb of day, 

The crescent moon’s profile at night, 
Propitious light in moulded clay, 

In stone gargoyle the vested might, 
The leaping flame of deathless fire, 

The thund’ring cataract sublime, 
The crocodile in brackish mire, 

A brazen calf the God-head’s mime, 
The totem’s secret, housed in faith, 

That holds the worshipped being near, 
Ancestral urns, with ’prisoned wraith 

The pledge of exaltation here, 
The crucifix, of Christian prayed, 

Transfiguration’s visioned scene, 
The unseen Trinity arrayed 

In spheres beyond a star-meshed screen. 
Strange forms of nature, mind and art, 

The gracious God is in them all, 
Projected from the faithful heart 

Of devotee in humble thrall. 


CHARLES SLOAN REID. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL OF GEORGE SAND? 
BY MAXIMILIAN RUDWIN 


EORGE SAND (1804-1876) retained longer than any other 

J member of the Romantic generation of 1830 a distinct liking 
for the fantastic. In contrast to the majority of the French Roman- 
tics, for whom the employment of the fantastic in fiction was but a 
part of their aesthetic theories, it was with her a matter of tem- 
perament. George Sand had from her tenderest childhood a dis- 
position for the mysterious and marvellous, which her early en- 
vironment tended to develop still further. The supernatural sur- 
rounded on all sides a child who was only too much disposed to en- 
joy its charms. The superstitions of the peasants of Berry in the 
midst of whom George Sand passed her childhood took a strong 
hold on her mind. During the long winter evenings, the hemp- 
dresser of Nohant, seated in a corner of the hearth, would tell some 
lugubrious legend in which figured demons, ghosts or goblins, and 
the mind of the child who listened to it on her visits to the villagers 
was kindled. 

George Sand’s early reading still further increased her natural 
propensity toward the prodigious. Already as a child, prior to her 
entry into the convent, she came in contact, as she tells us herself, 
with the English “roman noir” and read with delight and terror the 
works of Anne Radcliffe.2 The effect of this early reading remained 
with her to the end and can be traced in the works of her maturity. 
George Sand, just as the other Romantics in France, was, in her 
treatment of the fantastic, subject to impressions from abroad. In 


iWritten on the occasion of the demi-centenary of her death (June °, 
1870). 
2Historie de ma vie, t. II, ch. ii. 
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her novel, le Chateau des déserts (written in 1847 and first pub- 
lished in 1851), the supernatural is in the end explained away ex- 
actly in the manner of Mrs. Radcliffe. Reminiscences of Lewis’ 
novel, The Monk, with which George Sand must have become ac- 
quainted at the same time, may be detected in her novel Lélia (1833). 
The monk Magnus, who is in love with Lélia, believes that he has 
been fascinated by the eyes of the Fiend and is on the point of exor- 
cising him with book and bell. It will be recalled that, in the English 
novel, Ambrosio also believes that the woman he loves is an incar- 
nation of the Devil. 

But greater than English influence on George Sand was that of 
Germany. The woman novelist, together with the other French 
Romantics, fell under the spell of the fantastic fiction of the German 
Romantic School. E. T. A. Hoffmann, the most prominent among 
the German fantastic fictionists, exerted, as is well known, a very 
great influence in France. He practically directed the French Ro- 
mantic movement about the year 1830. At a time when Heinrich 
Heine could write: “In Germany to-day Hoffmann has no vogue 
whatever,” all the great French writers of the Romantic generation 
read and imitated him. George Sand held him in high esteem and 
employed his stories as models for many of her writings. Her play, 
la Nuit de Noél (1863), is drawn from Hoffmann’s Meister Floh, 
and her novel le Diable aux champs (written in 1851 and first pub- 
lished in 1855-56), also shows the influence of this German story- 
writer. Her fantastic tales written toward the end of her life, 
la Reine Coax (1872), le Nuage rose (1872) and le Géant Véocis 
(1873) are fully in the manner of Hoffmann. 

Goethe was next to Hoffmann in his influence on George Sand. 
This woman writer was attracted to Faust primarily through its 
fantastic element. The philosophical content of Goethe’s great poem 
first escaped the French Romantics. Their interest was limited to 
its fantastic parts. George Sand thus counted Faust among the 
great fantastic plays in her Essai sur le drame fantastique: Goethe, 
Byron, Mickiewicz (1839). 

In her novel, Je Chateau des déserts previously mentioned, we find 
a Witches’ Sabbath which recalls the Walpurgis Night in Faust. 
Goethe's influence is especially evident in her fantastic drama, les 
Sept cordes de la lyre (1839), which is no more than a copy of 
Faust. Albertus, the principal character in this play, is an off-spring 
of the German philosopher. He too is tempted by Mephistopheles 
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in his ambition to wish to know and comprehend all. Supreme wis- 
dom finally fills his soul when he has learned to know love. This 
play has also a philosophical import. It symbolizes by the harmony 
of the strings of the lyre the harmony to which humanity should 
be attuned. 

The supernatural figures principally in the pastoral romances 
of George Sand. This novelist found pleasure in seeking the mar- 
vellous among the classes of men who wish to find relief in their 
imagination from the humdrum rounds of their daily occupations. 
She wished to show that the countryman, in contrast to the city- 
dweller, still has eyes to behold wonders. The fantastic element 
seems to George Sand to be one of the forces of the popular mind. 
It is interesting to note that the writer who had the honor of giving 
to the peasant his place in literature and who was the first to con- 
secrate a series of great works to the portrayal of rustic life was 
also the first to discover the part that the marvellous plays in the 
mind of the peasant. George Sand describes the tiller of the soil 
with his joys and sorrows, his songs and dances, his beliefs and 
customs, his traditions and superstitions. 

The fantastic not only figures in her fictional writings; it was 
also deemed worthy of special critical consideration. On the oc- 
casion of the exhibition of paintings of rural customs in Berry by 
her son, Maurice Sand, she wrote an article on the rustic legends 
of the region. This article, which appeared anonymously under the 
title “Légendes rustiques” in the Magazin pittoresque for Novem- 
ber, 1857, is also known, on account of its subject-matter, as 
“Légendes fantastiques.” 

George Sand was interested in illuminism and occultism and 
wrote mystic and symbolic books, such as Consuelo (1842-43) and 
its sequel, la Comtesse de Rudolstadt (1843-45). In the thirteen 
“books” of these two novels, the lives of the principal characters 
are so to say bathed in an atmosphere of mystery and marvel. Count 
de Rudolstadt, a man of a mystical mind and an adept of occultism, 
is persuaded that he has seen again the soul of his deceased mother 
incarnated in an old beggar-woman. When he, in his turn, is laid 
to rest in the vault of his ancestors, Consuelo believes that she sees 
him in the magic mirror of Count de Saint-Germain and imagines 
on several occasions that she hears the sound of the divine bow of 
his violin. 

George Sand, together with the other Romantics, was inter- 
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ested in the Devil. But it must not be inferred that she held a be- 
lief in the Devil and all his works. Like all Romantic humanitarians, 
this woman writer did not believe in a personal Devil and a mater- 
ial hell. Already as a child she was repelled by what she called 
“the fiction of hell.”’ In her Essai sur la drame fantastique already 
mentioned, she brands as an intellectual crime “the frightful belief 
in eternal damnation, the most guilty notion that one can have of 
the Deity.” Baudelaire, who hated George Sand, remarked a propos 
of her disbelief in the Devil and hell that she had “good reason to 
wish to suppress hell.” 

Satan was to George Sand as to many other Romantics the sym- 
bol of revolt and the support of all the weak and downtrodden. In 
her novel Consuelo, she puts into the mouth of the rebel archangel 
the following words: 


“Tam not the demon. I am the archangel of rightful revolt and 
the patron of great combats. Like Christ, I am the God of the 
poor, the weak and the oppressed.” 


George Sand, as a good Romantic, admired Milton’s Satan and 
praised the Puritan poet’s portrayal of the fallen angel. She 
says somewhere in her writings: “Milton made the thunderstruck 
forehead of his rebel angel so noble and so beautiful.” In her de- 
scription of the legends of Berry, she tells of Georgeon, the evil spirit 
of the Black Valley and mentions the local belief that the Devil 
holds his Sabbath at the cross of the Bossous. 

But George Sand is wary in conjuring the Devil up from his 
subterrenean habitation. In a letter dated September 2, 1838, she 
praises Hoffmann for making the Devil appear in his “ecstacies”’ 
not in person but as a philosophical concept.* The appearance 
of Mephisto in her play previously mentioned must be considered 
as an exception. The Tempter was brought over bodily from 
Faust. Although the word “diable” appears in a few of the titles 
of her works, the Devil does not show himself in person in them. 
The novel, le Diable aux champs previously mentioned, does not 
contain the Devil. Nor is the principal character in her comedy, le 
Démon du foyer (1852), a horned and hoofed individual. The 
romance, la Mare au diable (1846), deals not with the Devil but 
with Death. This story of a diabolical pond takes its title from the 
dismal engraving of Holbein’s Laborer, in which the skeleton Death 

8Lettres @un voyageur (1837). 
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is represented as skipping along whip in hand by the peasant’s side 
in the field and urging on the team drawing the plough so that he 
may finish his work and follow him. 

In her novels Consuelo and la Comtesse de Rudolstadt George 
Sand deals with a medieval sect which is supposed to worship Satan. 
Our novelist, together with many other members of the Romantic 
group, wished to bring about a reconciliation of good and evil, as- 
pired to marry Hell to Heaven. Lélia already said that “the 
spirit of evil and the spirit of good are but one spirit: God.” In 
Consuelo, George Sand puts this idea in the mouth of the heretical 
sect of the Lollards: We read: 


“A mysterious and singular sect dreamed ... of uniting these 
two arbitrarily divided principles into one single principle... . It 
tried to raise the supposed principle of evil from its low estate and 
make it, on the contrary, the servant and agent of the good.” 


George Sand, along with the other Romantics, predicted the day 
when the Devil should regain Heaven and occupy his former seat 
at the right hand of the Lord. Further on in this novel the follow- 
ing paragraph will be found: 


“In the opinion of the Lollards, Satan was not the enemy of the 
human race, but, on the contrary, its protector and patron. They 
held that he was a victim of injustice and jealousy. According to 
them, the Archangel Michael and the other celestial powers who 
had precipitated him into the abyss, were the real demons, while 
Lucifer, Beelzebub, Ashtaroth, Astarte, and all the monsters of 
hell, were innocence and light themselves. They believed that the 
reign of Michael and his glorious host would soon come to an end, 
and that the Devil would be restored and reinstated in Heaven with 
his accursed myrmidons. They paid him an impious worship and 
accosted each other by saying, Celui a qui on a fait tort te salue— 
that is to say, He who has been misunderstood and unjustly con- 
demned, salute thee—that is, protect and assist thee.” 


The French Romantics held views which were already taught by 
the Gnostics, are found in the books of the Kabbalists and the Magi, 
and were shared by many medieval sects. The German Luciferians 
of the thirteenth century, among other heretical sects, believed that 
Lucifer had been unjustly banished from Heaven and pronounced 
anathema against St. Michael, his conqueror. In our own country, 
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a Universalist minister, the Reverend Mr. Tillotson, was deposed 
from his church for wishing to extend its doctrine of universal 
salvation to Satan. The orthodox teaching is that the Devil cannot 
do penance and receive pardon like Adam. The Church has always 
taught that Satan is a devil through all eternity. He is damned be- 
yond redemption. In the Persian eschatology, however, Ahriman 
will be the last to arrive purified in the paradise. According to the 
belief of the Yezidis in Asiatic Turkey, the rebel angel will some day 
be restored. 

The belief in the Devil’s pardon and restoration to Heaven was 
also held by several Church fathers. The germ of this belief is in 
the passage: “Even the devils are subject unto us through thy name” 
(Luke x. 17). Origen entertained the hope for the Devil’s restora- 
tion to Heaven. His belief in the salvalibility of the Satanic nature 
was shared apparently by Justin, Clemens Alexandrinus and after- 
wards by Gregory of Nyssa and Didymus. Thomas Aquinas, it is 
said, could hardly be happy from thinking of the irreversible doom 
of Satan. He passed a night in prayer for the salvation and restora- 
tion of the Devil. “O God,” he prayed, “have mercy upon thy ser- 
vant, the Devil.” Father Sinistrari, the famous Consulteur of the 
Inquisition, argued that demons were included in the atonement 
wrought by Christ and might attain final beatitude. He even inti- 
mated, though more timidly, that their father, Satan himself, as a 
participator in the sin of Adam and sharer of his curse, might be 
included in the general provision of the Deity for the entire and abso- 
lute removal of the curse throughout nature. Saint Theresa did 
not wish that one should speak ill of the Devil and pitied him for not 
being able to love. 

In a thirteenth century poem, A Moral Ode,* we find the asser- 
tion that the Devil himself might have had mercy had he sought 
for a, 

The idea of the salvation of Satan was a part of the Romantic 
humanitarian movement which a misanthropic humorist has named 
“redemptorism,” that desire to rescue criminals and courtesans by 
means of love, that hope of the final triumph of universal good. 
This ideal found expression in different forms in Goethe, in Burns, 
in Byron, in Blake, and in Victor Hugo. Goethe intimated that he 
had written a passage “where the Devil himself receives grace and 


4Old English Miscellany. (Early English Texts.) 
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mercy from God.’ Byron shared this Romantic belief in the sal- 
vation of Satan in predicting a time 


“When man no more can fall as once he fell, 
And even the very demons shall do well!’ 


This ideal has been expressed by Robert Burns in a single verse 
of his “Address to the De’il’’, which touches the heart without offend- 
ing the intellect. 

Henry Mills Alden has uttered his belief in the following words: 


“Lucifer is the light-bearer, the morning-star, and whatever dis- 
guises he may take in falling, there can be no new dawn that shall 
not witness his rising in his original Brightness.’’® 


5This motif has also been treated by Bailey in his Festus, by Wilfred S. 
Blunt in his Satan Absolved: A Victorian Mystery (1899) and by Kurt von 
Rohrscheidt in his Satan’s Erlésung (1894). The Romantic dream of the sal- 
vation of Satan has been treated at length in the present writer’s recently 
published book: Satan et le Satanisme dans ’Oeuvre de Victor Hugo (Paris: 


Les Pelles Lettres). 


THE HISTORICITY OF SAKYAMUNI 
RY HOWARD W. OUTERBRIDGE 


{KE many other great characters of antiquity, the historicity of 

Sakyamuni has been called into question. Up until the year 
1856 doubts were frequently expressed as to whether there real- 
ly existed such a person as Sakyamuni the Buddha. So well versed 
a scholar as H. H. Wilson, Profsssor of Sanscrit at Oxford Univer- 
sity was able to say, “It is very uncertain whether such a person ever 
lived.” 

The reasons for this spirit of incredulity are not hard to find. 
The stories of the life of Sakyamuni which are most generally ac- 
cepted by the Buddhist believers today, are so full of impossible tales 
of miracles and inconsistencies as to make them absolutely unaccept- 
able to any scientific mind. The figure there portrayed is evidently 
the product of the pious imagining of the Buddhist disciples of a 
later day. It is easy to draw the conclusion that, since so little is 
really known about him, and the stories we have so largely false, in 
all probability there is no basis for them whatever. If ninety percent 
is fictitious, why not the whole. 

The question canot be dismissed so easily, however. There still 
remains the movement of Buddhism to account for. This cannot be 
done upon the basis of a slow evolution, such as we find taking place 
in the development of the Vedic religion, or Shinto, through animism 
and nature worship to more theistic forms. On the contrary, Budd- 
hism belongs very definitely to the type of religions which rise as the 
result of the work of a founder, whose inspiration and personality, 
rather than any set of teachings or ceremonies, are the real fountain 
head. A study of the earliest records of Buddhism reveals a person- 
ality, which, in spite of the meagerness of detail, stands out as the 
dominating and determining character of primitive Buddhism. Were 
there no other grounds for our belief in the historical existence of 
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the great founder of Buddhism, I believe that a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory case could be made out on the basis of the nature of the system 
which he founded. 

We are not forced to rely upon such arguments alone however, 
During the present generation data have come to light which make 
certain that there was such an historical character as Sakyamuni. 
In the year 1897, Dr. A. Fuhrer, archaeological surveyor of the 
North-western Provinces and Oudh, published his “Monograph on 
Buddha Sakyamuni’s Birth-place” in the Archaeological Survey of 
North India, Vol. VI, giving an account of the discovery, or more 
correctly the re-discovery, of the Horse-Pillar, erected by King 
Asoka to mark the birthplace of the great Buddha, in the Lumbini 
Grove at Kapilavastu. 

The Chinese Scholars, Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
the vicinity of the reputed birth-place of Sakyamuni, near 
Kanilavastu, in the fifth and seventh centuries A. D., have both 
left us comparatively clear accounts of having found the spot where 
the birth took place. Fa Hien says,!’ “Fifty li (81/3 miles) east 
from the city (Kapilavastu) was a garden named Lumbini where 
the queen (Mahamaya) entered the pond and bathed. Having 
come forth from the pond on the Northern Bank, after walking 
twenty paces, she lifted up her hand, laid hold of the branch of a 
tree and, with her face to the east, gave birth to the heir-apparent. 
When he fell to the ground, he (immediately) walked seven paces. 
Two dragon kings appeared and washed the body. At the place 
where they did so, there was immediately formed a well, and 
from it, as well as from the above pond, where (the queen) bathed, 
the monks even now constantly take the water, and drink it. 

Hieun Tsiang'*® has given an account of the Lumbini Garden. 
He says, “Here is the bathing tank of the Sakyas, the water of which 
is bright and clear as a mirror, and the surface covered with a mix- 
ture of flowers. To the North of this, twenty-four or twenty-five 
paces, there is an Asoka tree, which is now decaved; this is the 
place where the Bodhisvattva was born on the eighth day of the 
second half of the month Vaisakha..... East of this is a stupa built 


17See Legge. A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms: being an account of the 
Chinese monk, Fa Hien, of his travels in India and China im search of the 
Ruddhist book of discipline,’ Oxford. 1886, p. 67. Also Giles. Record of 
Buddhist kingdoms,” translated from Chinese. Shanghai, 1887, p. 51. 

18See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, translated from the 
Chinese of Hieun Tsiang, 1884, Vol. II, p. 24. 
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by Asoka-Rajah, where the two dragons bathed the body of the 
prince.” A little farther on in the narrative he says, “Close to this 
there are four stupas to denote the place where the four heavenly 
kings received the Bodhisattva in their arms..... By the side of 
these stupas and not far from them is a great stone pillar on the 
top of which is the figure of a horse, which was built by Asoka-rajah. 
Afterward by the contrivance of a wicked dragon, it was broken 
off in the middle and fell to the ground. By the side of it is a 
little river which flows to the south-east. The people of the place 
call it the river of oil. This is the stream which the Devas caused 
to appear as a pure and glistening pool for the queen, when she 
brought forth her child, to wash and purify herself in. Now it is 
changed and become a river, the stream of which is still unctuous.” 
These two quotations give us the situation as the two Buddhist 
scholars found it in the fifth and seventh centuries respectively, 
when they made their visits to the Lumbini Grove. At the time 
of their visits the lower portion of the pillar which had originally 
held the horse-statue, was still standing. Not far away were the 
four stupas, and near the pillar, the pool, and its oily stream. 
With this data before him, it was not difficult for Dr. Fuhrer 
to identify the place. The remains of the four stupas were still 
clearly visible, and near them the pillar, which he describes’® as 1 
“slightly mutilated pillar, rising about ten feet above the ground, 
and being covered with many records of pilgrims’ visits, one of 
which was incised about 700 A. D.” and therefore not long after 
the record of Hiuen Tsiang. The story thus far, however remains 
unconvincing. There was no evidence beyond the tradition which 
the two Chinese monks had picked up, to show that this was, in 
reality erected by Asoka to commemorate the place where the 
Buddha had been born. The interval of nearly a thousand years 
gave ample opportunity for traditions of any kind to arise, between 
the time of King Asoka and the journey of the monks in the seventh 
century, A. D. From the stories which they tell, it is evident that 
there was no inscription visible on the pillar at the time of their 
visits. Dr. Fuhrer, however, dug away the earth around the pillar, 
and discovered that the base of the pillar was some distance below 
the surface of the ground as he found it. When the pillar was 
revealed, it was found to be a “monolith 22 feet 4 inches high, stand- 
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ing upon a masonry platform, and to bear about 9 feet 8 inches from 
its base a well preserved inscription of the Maruya period, in five 
lines.””°° This inscription which was evidently unknown to the 
two Chinese travellers, proves the truth of their statement to the 
effect that the pillar had been erected by King Asoka. The fact 
seems to be that, at the time of their visit, the debris had already 
accumulated to a place above where the inscription was, though the 
tradition as to the origin of the pillar was still well known. The in- 
scription is in Megadhi of the third century, B. C. and reads as 
follows. “King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, having been anointed 
twenty years, came himself and worshipped saying: ‘here Buddha 
Sakyamuni was born.’ And he caused to be made a stone (capital) 
bearing a horse, and he caused (this) stone pillar to be erected. 
Because here the Blessed One was born, the village of Lumbini has 
been made free of taxes and a recipient of wealth.” 

This evidence seems indisputable. Here must be the spot which 
was pointed out to King Asoka ,about the year 239,21 which would 
be 238 years after the death of Sakyamuni*? as the spot where he 
had been born. The upper portion of the pillar, bearing the horse, 
had not been discovered when Dr. Fuhrer’s monograph was pub- 
lished, but probably lies below the debris. There is a likelihood that 
it was broken off by lightning, which the Chinese Buddhists ascribe 
to the anger of “dragons”, thus giving rise to the story told by the 
two monks. The top of the pillar may some day be found. 

We have, therefore, a very satisfactory reason for believing 
that within less than two and a half centuries of the death of Sakya- 
muni, the place of his birth was known and accepted, and apparently 
had been ever since his death. The evidence for this latter state- 
ment we shall now proceed to examine. It is found in the story of 
King Asoka’s visit to Kapilavastu, as told in the Divyavadana.”* 

This work tells us that Sthavira Upagupta, the fifth Elder of 
Northern Buddhism, and the converter of Asoka to Buddhist belief, 
was invited by that monarch to come and visit him at his capital, 
Pataliputra. Upon his arrival, the story proceeds, Asoka said to 
him, ““You who resemble the Master, you who are the sole eye of 
the Universe, and the chief interpreter of the Sacred Law, be my 


200. cit., p. 27. 

21Asoka came to the throne twenty years before, viz. 259 Bac 
22The most generally accepted date for Sakya’s death is 477 B. C. 
23Editel by E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886. 
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refuge, Reverend Sir, and give me your commond!”” “T shall hasten, 
great sage, to obey thy voice.” Upagupta replied. “O great King, 
the Lord, the Blessed Tathagata, has entrusted to me as well as to 
you the depository of the Law. Let us make every effort to pre- 
serve that which the Leader of the World has entrusted to us, when 
he was in the midst of his disciples.” The king then fell at the feet 
of Upagupta, and said, “This, O Sthavira, is my desire: I wish 
to visit, honour, and mark by a sign, for the benefit of remote pos- 
terity all the spots where the Blessed Buddha has sojourned”. The 
Sthavira replied, “Very well, O great king, this thought of thine is 
good. I shall go this day to show you the spots where the venerable 
Buddha resided.” They thereupon proceeded with a large and 
gorgeous equipage to Lumbini, where the Sthavira Upagupta, point- 
ing out the place, said to the King, “Here. O great king, the Lord 
was born; at this site, precious to behold, the first monument in 
honour of the Buddha should be consecrated.” Asoka not only 
carried out this intention, but, the story tells us, presented one 
hundred gold coins to the people of the country as well. 

This story is of value chiefly in the fact that it indicates to us 
that the site of the birthplace of the Buddha was a well-known spot 
to the leaders of Buddhism even before the erection of the pillar by 
Asoka. This is of course quite to be expected, in view of the direct 
and definite charge attributed to the Blessed One himself, that his 
followers should keep sacred in his memory four holy places, the 
scenes of the most important events in his life. The Mahapari- 
nibbana Sutta,?* which of all the stories of the life of the great 
founder is generally conceded to be among the oldest, gives the list 
of four places which must thus be kept holy; (1) The birthplace of 
the Tathagata, Kapilavastu; (2) The place of his enlightenment, 
Budh-gara or Neranjara; (3) The Deer-park, near Benares, where 
he first proclaimed the Law; and (4) Kusinara, the place where 
he obtained Nirvana. It then proceeds; ‘All believers, brethren and 
sisters of the Order, or devout men and women, who shall die while 
they, with believing heart are journeying on such a pilgrimage, shall 
be reborn after death, when the body shall dissolve in the happy 
realms of heaven.” With such a declaration made by the Blessed 
One himself, and going back, most certainly, to the very earliest 
traditions, it is scarcely conceivable that the birthplace of Sakya- 
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muni should have been forgotten, or the continuous stream of tra- 
dition in regard to the authentic spot have been broken, right back 
to the very earliest period of Buddhist history. We are fairly safe 
therefore, in claiming that we have unbroken and well-authenticated 
evidence as to the birthplace, and the consequent historicity of the 
great Founder of Buddhism. The burden of proof is upon those 
who would claim the origin of Buddhism in a Hindu-Sun-myth, or 
some other such story. The necessity of explaining away the facts 
which Dr. Fuhrer’s explorations have revealed will greatly add 
to their task. In fact it seems to make such a position untenable. 

There still remains one question however, which seems to present 
difficulties in the way of accepting the data given above. How is it 
that, 1f this birthplace were so well known by the Buddhists, it was 
not marked in some way before the time of Asoka, and later was 
allowed to fall into decay and neglect, so that even the inscription 
on the pillar was, for a thousand years or more, covered up by debris, 
and unknown? 

The answer to the first part of this question is found in the fact 
that the Order founded by Sakyamuni was composed of semii-ascetic 
mendicants who had definitely given up wealth and material pros- 
perity, and were therefore financially incapable of any elaborate 
recognition of the sacred places. It was only when the Rajah Asoka 
with large resources at his disposal, became a devotee, that the 
building of Stupas and the erection of monoliths became possible. 
Before this time the pious Buddhist pilgrim was satisfied to visit the 
sacred places, unmarked by monuments, and leave there, perhaps, his 
simple tribute of devotion. The beautiful palace which had once 
been there, and the garden where the sacred event had taken place, 
were all a scene of desolation, as they have been, indeed ever since. 
For during the lifetime of Sakymuni, Kapilavastu, the capital of the 
Sakya Clan, was destroyed by Vidudabaha, the son of the king of 
Kosala, and the Sakya clan almost entirely exterminated, in conse- 
quence of an insult given by the Sakyans to the people of Kosala.” 
Fa Hien, who visited Kapilavastu about 46 A. D. says of the city 
at that time, “In it there was neither King nor people. All was 
mound and desolation. Of inhabitants there were only some monks 
and a score or two of families of common people. .... On the roads 


25See note at end of chapter. 
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people have to be on their guard against wild elephants and lions, 
and should not travel incautiously.”’® 

Similar testimony is also borne by Hiuen Thiang, a couple of 
centuries later.27 It seems probable, therefore, that there has been 
no effort since the time of Sakyamuni himself to rebuild, to any large 
extent at any rate, the site of the ancient kingdom. The general 
neglect which has been accorded the sacred place, even since Asoka’s 
time is due, in part perhaps, to the fact that it has been a deserted 
land, with but few inhabitants. This however, would scarcely have 
been possible had it not been for the general decline of Buddhism 
throughout India soon after the period of Asoka. While there have 
been occasional pilgrimages from other Buddhist lands, such for in- 
stance as those just mentioned, these apparently have been rare. 
Buddhism in India has almost ceased to be. Mahayana Buddhism, 
which has developed in the lands farther to the east, has been much 
less concerned with keeping up these sacred pilgrimages than were 
the disciples of the first few centuries. In respect of the three other 
sacred sites, there is the additional fact that they were not marked 
by any enduring monument, and are therefore less clearly authen- 
icated. As anyone familiar with sacred sites in the orient is well 
aware, unless there is very definite evidence of early date, little cre- 
dence can be placed upon the traditions which identify the various 
sacred places. What has already been brought forward, however, 
is of such a nature as to appear indisputable, and to fix with as large 
a degree of certainty as we could well expect, not only the fact of 
the historicity of Sakya but the actual place of his birth as well.28 
Unless new and unexpected data to the contrary should be dis- 


covered, there is little likelihood of the matter being again called in 
question. 


26Legge, op. cit., 64, 68, and Giles, op. cit., 49-50. 

27Beal, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 13-14. 

28Note on the Fall of Kapilavastu. There is a legend to the effect that 
the King of Kosala asked for one of the Sakya women in marriage. The 
Sakya nobles considering this beneath the dignity of their clan, sent the bastard 
daughter of a slave woman instead. This insult was avenged as told above. 
The King of Kosala was in turn defeated by Agatasattu, son of King Bimbisara 
of Magadha, about 491 B. C., nd the influence of Magadha made supreme. 


JHE ACTUAL HISTORY. OF THE ORIGIN-OF JUDAISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY IN A NUTSHELL 


BY A. KAMPMEIER 


I. ORIGIN oF JUDAISM 


\ ie as the Hebrews pronounced Jehovah (in the Eng- 
lish version “Lord’’) was first a national deity only, like Chem- 
osh, Malkom and Baal of the related Moabites, Ammonites and 
Phoenicians. Yahveh was originally a very concrete god of nature, 
meaning “one that fells,’ swoops down like a bird of prey, not that 
abstraction: “I am, that I am,” as later redactors in Ex. iii. 14 ex- 
plain the name. His seat was Mt. Sinai on the northwest coast of 
Arabia." Yahveh was imparted to the Hebrews by the related Midi- 
anitic tribe of the Kenites, who joined the Hebrews in the conquest 
of Canaan. Jethro the priest and father-in-law of Moses, to whom 
he gave instructions in the government of the tribes, was a Kenite. 
Moses did not give all that law, which now goes under his name, 
centering in the idea of the imageless worship of one universal God, 
but in consistently to be worshipped at one place only and not at 
whatsoever time by elaborate sacrifices, bloody and unbloody, (as 


1The tradition that Sinai was located in the so-called Sinaitic peninsula 
first started with Christian monasticism. Siani was evidently a volcano, ac- 
cording to the descriptions in the Old Testament, and because the Israelites. 
when leaving Egypt, were guided by a pillar of fire by night and a cloud-pillar 
by dav. just as today the fire and smoke pillars of volcanoes can be. seen enor- 
mous distances. The Sinaitic peninsula has no extinct volcanoes, while all 
along the western coast of Arabia there are enormous lava-masses, due to ex- 
tinct volcanoes, an eruption of one of them, that of the fire-harra near 
Medina, occurring even after the beginning of our era. In northwestern 
Arabia further lay Midian, the Sinai country, along the Gulf of Akaba, the 
Jam suph (sea of reeds) of the Hebrew Bible. (comp. I. Kings ix. 26; Jer. 
xlix. 21: Ex. xxiti. 31) erroneously translated in the English version “Red 
Sea”, while the Gulf of Suez is called “the tongue of the Egyptian sea in Isa. 
xj. 15. The Sinaitic peninsula besides would not have been a safe place of 
refuge, neither for Moses, when fleeing before Pharao, nor for the Hebrews, 
since it was under Egyptian dominion, garrisoned, and its copper mines worked. 
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if he needed them) offered only by one special divinely appointed 
class of priests, headed by a highpriest. 

This law was very much later attributed to Moses, according to 
the ancient custom of subsuming all law, developed in course of 
time, under the name of some previous great leader and giver of the 
first simple laws, or else the Hebrews, even the most loyal wor- 
shippers of Yahveh, would not have had images and symbols such as 
the ephod, meaning a draped image, and the teraphim. Besides this 
they worshipped at sacred trees and rocks, believing the Deity 
dwelling in them, like the ancient related Arabs. Jacob anointed the 
rock at Bethel, meaning the house of God. Baitylia and baetuli were 
also the names of sacred rocks among Greeks and Romans, this 
custom of stone worship having been brought to them by the Phoeni- 
cians. Later the Hebrews, when having special sanctuaries through- 
out Canaan, set up pillars and poles (asheras) at them, substitutes 
for sacred rocks and sacred trees. Even Solomon’s royal temple 
had them, though they are forbidden in the so-called Mosiac law, al- 
though his temple is supposed to have been the only legitimate place 
of worship chosen by Yahveh. Other sacred stones were the stones 
of the ark, which the Hebrews carried into battle, like the Phoeni- 
cians and Carthaginians their arks. Very probably these stones were 
from Sinai, just as the Chinese set up stones everywhere of the holy 
Taishan mountains, as a protection against evil spirits. The stones 
of the ark were later imagined to have been tables of law by the 
redactors of Hebrew history, when the original meaning was not 
understood anymore or to be concealed. The tent harboring the 
ark was likewise not the precious tabernacle of the desert, a later 
fictitious copy of Solomon’s temple, but the simple tent, which Moses 
pitched outside of the camp according to Ex. xxxiii. 7, to receive 
oracles from Yahveh, just as the Romans pitched a similar tent out- 
side the city, wherein to observe auspices, before holding voting 
assemblies. 

Of this tent and its ark, Joshua, an Ephramite is the guardian. 
For this office the Hebrew text employs a word used of priests with 
regard to sacred worship. This tent with the ark was later always in 
Ephraimite territory, its palladium, till the ark was taken by the 
Philistines in battle, then returned to the Hebrews, upon which David 
built a new tent for it in Jerusalem, because the old tent at Shiloh 
had been destroyed. The ark was later placed by Solomon in his 
temple. That the ark and tent was not the ark of covenant and the 
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precious tabernacle of the Mosaic law, is shown by the fact, that Sam- 
uel, a non-Levitic Ephramite slept near the ark, which was not per- 
mitted to non-Levites, according to the Mosiac law, as also that David 
and Solomon, non-Levites worshipped before it as priests. The 
fact that the Babylonian calendar is used in connection with the 
description of the tabernacle is also a proof of the late origin of this 
story, as the Jews first used this calendar after the Babylonian exile 
586-537 B. C. The use of this calendar in the Mosiac law in con- 
nection with many other things in contrast to the use of the old 
Hebrew calendar in other older portions of the law, shows that those 
things were also a later development. 

The most loval worshippers of Yahveh also sacrificed to him 
(every one could do it) at any place and at any time, they saw fit, 
especially on hill tops, the “high places”, denounced in the law and 
the books of Kings. Elijah rebuilds the altar of Yahveh on Mt. 
Carmel long after Solomon had built his temple, the supposed place, 
Yahveh had chosen for his only place of worship, while Solomon 
rather wished to have a royal sanctuary of his own, besides the 
other common sanctuaries in the country, just as Jeroboam I built 
his royal sanctuaries after the secession of the Northern tribes. 

Elijah, it may be inserted here, though raging against the foreign 
worship of Baal, does not condemn the bull images of Yahveh, 
erected by Jeroboam, symbolizing the power of Yahveh like the 
horns on the altar in Solomon’s temple. Elijah, a rude old-fashioned 
semi-nomad from the other side of the Jordan may have preferred 
the old rude images and symbols to the new fashioned bull symbols, 
but as long as they represented Yahveh and not Baal, he was satis- 
fied. The story of the golden calf in the desert is a later story in- 
vented to ridicule “the sin of Jeroboam.” The same words which 
Jeroboam used of his symbols are used with reference to the golden 
calf. By the way, nomads of the desert raise no big cattle. 

Levites, a kind of professional priests, they were of course 
early. They were such either by descent from Moses, a grandson 
of whom served as priest of an ephod according to Judg. xviii. 30 at 
a sanctuary, or because belonging to the tribe of Moses, Levi, either 
by birth or adoption (both constitute an Oriental tribe), thus claim- 
ing a kind of prerogative, because of its great son, or by necessity, 
because the tribe of Levi had become decimated in the conquest and 
had no hereditary territory and was scattered throughout the other 
tribes. (The decimation of Levi and Simeon and their scattering 
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throughout the other tribes is told in several places. The treachery 
of Levi and Simeon against the Shechemites is a story prefiguring 
later history as there are other such stories in the Hebrew patriarchial 
period.) The Levites also decided questions of dispute by casting 
the holy lot, called Urim and Thummim, the ancient way of deciding 
disputes, and later, when laws had developed, became expounders of 
them. The Hebrew word for law, Thora, was originally connnected 
with the term used for casting the holy lot. 

But though the Levites were a professionally priestly clan, hiring 
themselves out for service at the different sanctuaries, they were 
not the exclusive priests. David appoints his own sons as priests 
and Jeroboam I also appoints non-Levitic priests. The kings in 
Jerusalem appoint and depose their head-priests (not one at a time, 
but several) at their will. Where the word “high priest” in the 
sense of the Mosaic law occurs outside of the Pentateuch in the 
historical books, it is a later interpolation. The author of the book 
of Chronicles, written as late as 250 B. C., who already 2000 years 
ago, noticed that the older historic sources of the Old Testament and 
the Pentateuch mutually exclude each other, and who represents 
Hebrew history, as it ought to have happened, had the Mosiac law 
stood at its head, changes the priestship of David’s sons into a po- 
litical office (only one instance of his numerous perversions of 
Hebrew history), and represents the whole elaborate cult, as pre- 
scribed in the Pentateuch, headed by a high priest, as functioning 
down to the minutest details from the time of David to the end of 
the kingdom of Juda. 

From the writings of the first great literary prophets, Amos, 
Hoshea, Micha, Isaiah and Jeremiah 800-600 B. C. (as far as they 
are not tampered by additions of later redactors and the inclusion of 
different writers, 150 years apart, as in Isaiah for instance in one 
book, in order to conform to the Mosaic law and later developed re- 
ligious and political views) we see that they first expanded the con- 
ception of the national Yahveh to a more universalistic and spiritual 
God-conception and demanded also a spiritual ethical worship of 
him, consisting in deeds of righteousness, justice and mercy, not in 
external worship of offerings combined with carousals and feasting. 
They condemn not only the worship of foreign gods, as already 
earlier prophets, Samuel and Elijah had done, but the service of 
Yahveh also, as it was hitherto done at all sanctuaries, Jerusalem in- 
cluded, whose temple is not holier to them than the other sanctuar- 
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ies in the country. They also for the first time criticize image and 
symbol worship, but never doing this by appealing to the Mosaic 
law. Their standpoint in this respect was therefore an entirely new 
and revolutionary one. Had the forbiddance of image worship in 
the Mosaic law been existing, they would have appealed to it. They 
also know of no such elaborate worship of Yahveh as prescribed in 
that law, transcending all earlier worship in ritualism and ceremon- 
ialism. They even outrightly deny that Yahveh had given a com- 
mand of such elaborate worship. Comp. Jer. vii. 22, Amos, v. 25. 

In 722 B. C. the Northern kingdom came to an end by Assyria. 
This kingdom is represented in the books of Kings and Chronicles 
as the worst of the two Hebrew kingdoms on account of the sin of 
Jereboam, from the later developed religious standpoint, that all the 
misfortunes which befell the two kingdoms, Israel and Juda, in their 
people being led into captivity, was due to their disloyalty to Yahveh 
in serving strange gods and in not serving Yahveh rightly, as the 
mentioned prophets had taught. But according to the characteriza- 
tion of all the tribes in the blessing attributed to Moses in Deut. 
XxXxill, which must have been written about 810 B. C., Israel, or 
Joseph as it poetically was called, is not that reprobate as described 
in the later historical representation. Israel is the most important 
kingdom and as well as Juda called Jeshurun, meaning as much as 
“the dear darling’ of Yahveh. 

In 621 B. C. occurred the so-called reformation of King Josiah 
in Jerusalem according to II Kings xxii, as a consequence of the 
law, said to have been found in the temple. This book of the law 
must have been the groundwork of the present book of Deuteron- 
omy, for in it occurs that passage, that Yahveh should be worshipped 
in that place only, which he would choose, and because in the refor- 
mation, which followed, all places of worship outside of Jerusalem 
were done away with not only in Juda, but also in the former terri- 
tory of Israel. In the story of the finding of the law this law is 
called “the book of covenant,’ and because in Exod. xxiv. 7 some 
of the oldest portions of Hebrew laws (those in Ex. xxi-xxiii), 
which had in course of time developed, and which to a great extent 
recur in Deuteronomy, are also called “the book of Covenant,” it 
was evidently this portion which was worked over with the addition 
of that law forbidding all places of worship save one (of course 
Jerusalem). In Deuteronomy also occurs the command to read the 
law before all the people every seventh year at the place chosen by 
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God, a thing which could only be done in the small Juda after the 
destruction of the Northern kingdom. Naturally such a command 
was never known before, or else the entire ignorance of the law would 
not have existed among the most loyal worshippers of Yahveh. 

In order to show convincingly that Deuteronomy in its present 
form did not exist up to the time of the discovery of the law in the 
temple, and that with that law the beginning of the present Mosaic 
code was made a few other examples are here inserted. In Deuter- 
onomy occurs that law about kings, of which Samuel knew nothing, 
when he was asked to his astonishment by the people to give them 
a king, although Deuteronomy makes especial provision for such a 
case. Further if the law in Deuteronomy, that the Moabites shall 
be absolutely excluded from the community of the Hebrews, had 
been of Moses, one of the most honored Hebrews perhaps would 
never have been born. David, the great king, at the same time a 
loyal worshipper of Yahveh, though he consults him before under- 
taking anything important under the form of the ephod, was accord- 
ing to the book of Ruth a great-grandson of a Moabite, and in his 
persecutions by Saul was on very friendly terms with the Moabites. 
Another case will show, how different versions of laws gradually 
were developed. In Deuteronomy occurs the oldest version of the 
ten commandments, differing from the later one in Exod. xx. in the 
point why the Sabbath should be kept, basing rest on that day on 
purely humane reasons, and not because God rested on that day. 

Thirty years after the reformation of Josiah, the Jews, as they 
were from now on called, being of Juda, were led into Babylonian 
exile 585 B. C. From this on developed the Mosaic law, as we now 
have it in the Pentatench. The service of foreign gods had been 
done away with entirely and Yahveh had been expanded to a uni- 
versal god. Consistency to the ideas of the prophets would have 
demanded to worship him spiritually and ethically, without any 
bloody and unbloody sacrifices. But this was not done. A system 
of sacrificial and priestly worship, supposed to satisfy Yahveh en- 
tirely, was worked out, more elaborate and ritualistic than ever be- 
fore. Of this the prophet Ezekiel, a man of thoroughly moral 
earnestness, but at the same time an exiled priest of the temple of 
Jerusalem in Babylonia made the beginning. He designed a theory 
ot worship, as he thought it should be, if the Jews would again re- 
turn to their native country. Naturally we ask if the Mosaic law, 
as we have it at present, was long ago already existing and divinely 
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given, what right did Ezekiel have, to devise a new theory? By him, 
two customs, which the Hebrews had in common with other peoples, 
but which were not followed in the sense as later, were made special 
Jewish customs, “signs between Yahveh and Israel”. One was 
circumcision, originally a puberty ritual as with other peoples 
(some even have circumcision of the other sex). This practice was 
made by Ezekiel into a kind of mystical sign of union with Yahveh. 
~The other was the Sabbath which the Hebrews very probably 
adopted from the Canaanites, who in turn got it from the Babylon- 
ians, for nomads of the desert require no Sabbath like an agricul- 
tural people New moon and Sabbath were about the same thing 
based on the phases of the moon during a month. The Sabbath 
was of couse a day of rest for humane reasons, as Deuteronomy 
still gives it, but also a day of rejoicing and festivity in connection 
with sacrifices, when the ancient Hebrews sat down, so to say, to 
feast with Yahveh, which the prophets had castigated so often, be- 
cause such sacrificings were often nothing but carousals and de- 
bauchery instead of worship. The Sabbaths also were used for mak- 
ing a longer journey for which there was no time during the busy 
week, as the story of the Shunamite woman (II Kings iv. 23) shows. 
But this was different from the later Sabbath of which Ezekiel made 
the beginning, when the law forbade even to kindle a fire in the 
dwellings The Sabbath from now on began to be a perfectly rigid 
ascetical performance. In this case as in many other instances we 
see that penance for the past became the slogan for the future. Af- 
ter Ezekiel, it may be inserted here, another reason for keeping the 
Sabbath was developed, namely because God rested on that day. 
The proof for this lies in the fact that rakia, Hebrew for “firma- 
ment’, as it occurs in Gen. i. is a late Hebrew word, and was first 
used in that sense by Ezekiel. The idea of the heavens as a firma- 
ment, was a Babylonian idea. As the book of Ezekiel shows, the 
author was thoroughly imbued with Babylonian ideas and imagery, 
naturally due to the surroundings in which he lived. In his fan- 
tastic vision of the new future temple in Jerusalem he borrows from 
Babylonian temple figures and architecture and at the same time 
proves that he knew nothing of a binding Mosaic law. The altar, 
that is to be in the new temple, has steps leading up to it, a matter 
strictly forbidden in some of the oldest portions (Exod. 20, 26) 
ot the law, dating from the time, when the early primitive Hebrews 
only knew of altars of earth and unhewn stones. Ezekiel, a former 
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priest of Solomon’s royal temple, prefers an altar with steps, as 
that temple had. 

Ezekiel also makes the first distinction between Levites and 
priests at the temple in Jerusalem. The Levites which had till then 
served as priests at the different sanctuaries of Yahveh outside of 
Jerusalem, shall according to his theory in the new temple after the 
exile only be temple servants, the priests shall be the descendants of 
Zadok, the priest whom Solomon had appointed as his head-priest, 
after banishing Abjathar, the other head-priest beside Zadok, be- 
cause Abjathar has been of the court party, which intended to put 
Adonia, the oldest of David’s remaining sons on the throne, while 
Zadok had belonged to the court party of Bathsheba, who prevailed 
upon old David to appoint her son Solomon as successor. This 
theory of Ezekiel was contrary to Deut. xviii. 6-8, which says that 
the Levites who served at the country sanctuaries, should have the 
same rights as priests in Jerusalem as the Jerusalemite priests, after 
the centralization of worship. But although Ezekiel reserves the 
right of priesthood only to descendants of Zadok, he does not say 
anything yet of a high priest, who was the only one allowed to enter 
the holiest of the temple once a year to perform the atoning sacri- 
fice for himself and the whole people. This was a later develop- 
ment. The fiction was invented, that in the desert already God had 
chosen the tribe of Levi, from the rest of the tribes as a holy tribe, 
and from this again the house of Aaron, subjected to an elaborate 
and detailed system of purification rituals, to serve sacrifice, because 
the people could not always be ritualistically clean. Of the actual ex- 
istence of such a divinely chosen tribe and only one priestly Aaron- 
itic family we find no trace in the former history of the Hebrews 
till up to the exile, but only in the Chronicles, written as said 250 
B. C., and with the purpose of showing that in Juda all this actually 
existed in order to make the history of Juda agree with the present 
Mosaic law. 

Besides making the priesthood the only mediator between God 
and the people, also all the former nature festivals, as the shepherd 
festival (passover), in which the Israelites, when yet nomads, 
brought the firstborn of their flock to Yahveh and which was com- 
bined with the Mazzoth festival, when becoming agriculturists, on 
which hastily baked flat cakes (Mazzoth) from the newly harvested 
barley was eaten without leavening them, because both festivals hap- 
pened about the same time in spring; further the wheat harvest fes- 
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tival seven weeks later, and the autumn festival, when grapes’ and 
olives were gathered, were changed into festivals of a churchly 
character, because the Jews had become rather a chcurch than a 
people after the exile. The character of church festivals was given 
them, because, as was taught, God had done some great act to his 
chosen people in former times. The greatest change was made in 
regard to the first two festivals. As they happened at the time of 
leaving Egypt, the story arose, that Yahveh had commanded that 
every household should slaughter a one year old lamb (not a first 
born, as the English version wrongly implies) on the passover, in 
remembrance of the time, when Yahveh had spared all the first 
born of the Israelites in Egypt, because the blood of the slaughtered 
lamb had been put on their doorposts, while all the first born of 
Egypt were killed. This story arose from the misunderstood cus- 
tom of the Hebrew nomads of sprinkling the blood of the first 
born lamb on their tents to protect their flocks against some evil 
demonic influences. The late origin of this story (Ezekiel still knows 
nothing of it when speaking of atoning sacrifices on the passover) 
is proved again by the stamp of the Babylonian calendar in Exod. 
xii. It is easily understood that later in the origin of Christianity 
the idea was attached to the person of Jesus by his followers, that he 
was the true atoning Passover lamb, He, who had celebrated this 
custom with his disciples the last evening before his crucifixion. 

The eating of the Mazzoth in the Passover story was explained 
as due to the haste, with which the Israelites left Egypt, so that they 
had no time to leaven their dough, while the actual cause in the 
original Mazzoth festival was the busy barley harvest time. The 
feast of weeks seven weeks later (originally the wheat harvest fes- 
tival) was in course of time celebrated in remembrance of the giv- 
ing of the law at Sinai, and the autumn festival in remembrance of 
the time, when the Hebrews lived in huts in the desert, while the 
huts of the original autumn festival were those of the vine and olive 
yards in which the people lived during the ingathering of grapes and 
olives. 

The Mosaic law as we presently have it, worked out in Babylonia, 
brought to Jerusalem by the priest Ezra 450 B.-C., and the people 
pledged to it by him and Nehemia 444 B. C., made the Jews the 
most exclusive religious community from that time on. The elabor- 
ate external ritualism of this law, which became a regular burden 
and yoke, was surely entirely against the ideas of the first great 
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literary prophets, who demanded a purely spiritual and ethical wor- 
ship of God. In spite of a rigid monotheism, the Jewish God was 
still too anthropomorphic, requiring innumerable sacrifices and 
atoning offerings, culminating in the great atonement day, when 
the blood of one goat was sprinkled by the high priest in the holiest 
of the temple, and the sin of the whole people laid upon another goat, 
to be sent into the desert to Azazel, some demon. This peculiar rite, 
alone occurring in Lev. xvi, and mentioned no where else in the law. 
nor even by Nehemia (Chap. 9), when he speaks of a general day 
of confession of the whole people, is a later addition after Nehemia, 
as there are others, in the law, and a return to one of the modes of 
primitive times, which we find among other peoples, of transferring 
guilt to some animal, bird or bug and then sending or letting it fly 
away, as for instance among the Tobabatacks of Sumatra today. 

Hecatombs of sacrifices were to be brought, in spite of the 
teachings of the first great prophets, for still several hundreds of 
years in the temple of Jerusalem till another prophet, Jesus of 
Nazareth, taught in the similar spirit as they, but also to be heeded 
as little as they. His death was interpreted by his followers as the 
complete absolute atonement, which once for all times should make 
an end of all sacrifices. The destruction of the second temple 70 
A. D. by the Romans accomplished what the destruction of the first 
temple by the Babylonians 588 B. C. did not accomplish, the abo- 
lition of all external sacrifices for Judaism forever. 


(To be continued) 


THE SOUL-OF ISLAM 
BY AMOS I. DUSHAW 


HE study of comparative religion has taught us to appreciate 

the religions of other civilizations, and also has enabled us to 
understand the fuller meaning of it, so that, we of the Occident, no 
longer divide humanity into two classes: Christians and Heathens. 
We realize today, as we never did before that all religions are 
fundamentally one, each phase of it having developed along different 
lines. The writer of the Fourth Gospel sensed this when he wrote, 
“There was the true light, even the light which lighteth every man, 
coming into the world.” This noted Christian writer and propo- 
gandist of the first century, coming face to face with the ancient 
religions of Rome, Greece, and Egypt, and other religions of the 
East, saw that all religions are like moons, which shine by reflected 
light, but back of them all is a common, central sun, the source of 
all religious truth. Hitherto, Christians of all sects have refused 
to recognize the spiritual and moral value of other religions, in- 
cluding Islam. This attitude of Christians towards Islam finds its 
fullest expression in the Collect for Good Friday as found in 
“The Book of Common Prayer,” “O Merciful God, who hast made 
all men, and hatest nothing that thou hast made, nor desirest the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should be converted and live; 
have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics; and take 
from them all ignorance, hardness of heart, and contempt for thy 
Word.” But such opinions have been changed, and for the good 
of all, due to a better knowledge of Religion as a whole. The mod- 
ern missionary goes out to meet the followers of other religions 
with a nobler spirit than did the missionary of a generation ago. 
His purpose is not to save heathens, so-called, from a hell of fire, 
but to share with them the fruits of different civilizations. He 
knows that the representative of one civilization to another civi- 
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lization has something to receive as well at to give. This attitude is 
a healthier one, and brings about better results. It makes for union 
and harmony rather than for separation and dissention. 

“Allah akbar, God is great,” is the foundation and corner-stone 
of Islam. To the Moslem it means complete submission to Allah, 
for this world and for the next. The true Moslem would not find it 
difficult to understand the sentiments of Job when he said, after he 
lost his children, property, health, and the confidence of friends, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.’’ He believes that Allah 
knows what is best, and always does what is right. Allah must 
not be questioned. It is this that has made Islam a great power 
for the past thirteen hundred years. The chief place of interest 
in any Moslem city is the Mosque, with its minaret, and the Muezzin 
calling the faithful ones to prayer five times a day. It is a religion 
that cannot be despised by the student of religions. Its millions of 
faithful followers are more loyal to Mohammed than Jews are to 
Moses, or Christians to Jesus. Carlyle writes as follows of Islam 
and Mohammed, “Our current hypothesis about Mahomet, that his 
religion is a mere mass of quackery and fatuity, begins really to be 
now untenable to anyone. The lies, which well-meaning zeal has 
heaped round this man, are disgraceful to ourselves only. Islam 
is definable as a confused form of Christianity; had Christianity 
not been, neither had it been.” And Renan states, “Islam is a version 
of Judaism adapted to the Arab taste.’”’ Carlyle calls attention to the 
fact that Moslems really believe in their religion. ‘No Christians, 
since the early days, except perhaps the English Puritans in modern 
times, have ever stood by their faith as the Moslems do by theirs. 
- Allah akbar, Islam, sounds through the souls and the daily existence, 
of these dusky millions.” All who have lived in Moslem lands know 
this to be so. The great problem confronting the ministers of Juda- 
ism and Christianity is to hold their own followers. This is not 
true of the leaders of Islam. The followers of Mohammed are ex- 
tremely zealous of their religion, and no one dare speak disparaging- 
ly of it in their presence. The following incident will throw light 
on this zeal of Moslems for Islam. 

I was sailing on a Lloyd Trestinto boat during the month of 
August from Haifa to Venice. We stopped for three days at Alex- 
andria. This city was founded by Alexander the Great, and was 
for many years the leading city in the world, prominent in com- 
merce, science, politics and religion, and is still a city of prominence. 
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It is the leading port of Egypt, and is really more European than 
African. One evening, as I was going ashore, accompanied by an 
Austrian, the Egyptian custom officer on the dock, searched us for 
dutable articles. The Austrian chanced to say something to this 
Egyptian Moslem that sounded to him as being derogatory to his 
faith. He stepped up, and looked at him, with fire in his eyes, and 
a voice trembling woth rage, and said in Arabic, “Shoo?” “What?” 
I knew some Arabic, and it sounded to me as if the Austrian said 
something that no man should have said to a Moslem, in a Moslem 
land. I asked the Austrian what he said. The poor man did not 
know why the Egyptian looked so angry. I learned that the Aus- 
trian had said something to him in Italiian, and that his words had 
nothing to do with religion. He wished him good luck. It did not 
take me long to explain to the Egyptian the meaning of the Ital- 
ian words. His expression changed, his words were more gentle, 
and he said to me, “Any man who curses my faith dies.”” Needless 
to say, the Egyptian was not looking for trouble, and was glad to 
listen to my explanation. He took a few cigarettes we handed to 
him, and we parted as friends. 

In these days, there are Christian ministers who talk about mak- 
ing their churches, “Inclusive,” rather than, “Exclusive.” But 
Islam has been that more so than Christianity or Judaism. An 
Egyptian gentleman who had studied in one of the Mission schools 
of Egypt explained this to me. I met him while returning from the 
Gizeh Pyramids to Cairo. Our conversation drifted to religion. He 
said to me, “The Christians are intolerant and bigotted. Who has 
ever heard a Moslem speak unkindly either of Moses or Jesus. but 
one seldom hears Christians speak kindly of Mohammed. We recog- 
nize both Moses and Jesus as great teachers. They both have 
places of prominence in Islam, but Christians generally insult the 
memory of our prophet.” 

What this Moslem said came back to me with great force the 
following day when I was visiting the Alabaster or Citadel Mosque 
of Cairo. I was taken to this place by an Egyptian, formerly a 
member of the Coptic Church, and at this time a member of an 
American Mission. I was walking arm in arm with the caretaker 
of this wonderful building. He was pointing out to me the vari- 
ous interesting spots. In the course of our conversation I told him 
that IT was not unfriendly towards Islam, and was not in sympathy 
with religious bigotry. I said, “Let us all be friendly, and respect 
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the religions of others. We all worship the same God, but in our 
own way. Let us try to surpass each other in good deeds, and thus 
let our conduct prove the real worth of our respective religions, as 
Jesus said, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” When we de- 
parted my Christian friend was angry, and said to me, “You have 
not been true to our faith. You have conceded too much to this 
Mohammedan. He has a false religion. Ours is the only true 
religion.” 

This Christian spoke for the millions of Christendom, but one 
who knew spoke truer words when he said, “Call it not false; look 
not at the falsehood of it, look at the truth of it. For these twelve 
centuries, it has been the religion and life-guidance of the fifth part 
of the whole kindred of mankind. Arabia first became alive by 
means of it. A poor shepherd people roaming unnoticed in its 
deserts since the creation of the world: a hero-prophet was sent 
down to them with a word they could believe: see, the unnoticed 
became world-notable, the small has grown world-great; within 
a century afterwards, Arabia is at Granada on this hand, at Delhi 
on that—glancing in valor and splendor and the light of genius, 
Arabia shines through long ages over a great section of the world.” 

In actual practice there is more true democracy in worship in 
Islam than in the Christian churches of America. I saw it in this 
Mosque, and in all the Mosques I visited in Egypt, Syria, North 
Africa, Turkey, ete. If this Alabaster or Citadel Mosque of Cairo, 
or the Sancta Sophia, and Achmed Mosques of Constantinople, or 
the Dome of the Rock, also known as, the Mosque of Omar, of 
Jerusalem, were located in America they would be Cathedrals for 
the rich. The Citadel Mosque, like all Mosques, had no seats, but 
was beautifully carpeted, and all who entered, either to worship 
or to visit had to cover their shoes with sandals before entering. 
This applied to rich as poor. Having no seats it meant that within 
this House of God there were no reserved seats. The worshippers, 
rich and poor, knelt on the richly carpeted floor, and prayed to 
Allah, fully conscious that Allah was no respector of persons. 
In his presence they all are equal. Within this House of God there 
was no evidence of pride of wealth or race. Not only do poor as 
well as rich feel at home here, but there is no color line drawn. 
In one of the choicest corners of this cathedral-like building I saw 
a poor, filthy Moslem beggar, clad in rags, kneeling and quietly 
worshipping Allah. He did not feel out of place there. It was his 
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spiritual home. Is it any wonder then that Islam has made such 
tremendous progress among the races of Asia and Africa, in the 
past, and also at the present time? It goes forth with the true 
spirit of brotherhood. Its success in its missionary efforts is most 
phenomenal. All Christian missionaries engaged in similar effort 
in Africa know that in Islam they encounter a most formidable 
rival. A French Protestant missionary, speaking of the missionary 
zeal and success of the Sennussi members said, “We see Islam on 
its march, sometimes slowed down but never stopped, toward the 
heart of Africa. Despite all obstacles encountered, it tirelessly pur- 
sues its way. It fears nothing. Even Christianity, its most seri- 
ous rival, Islam regards without hate, so sure is it of victory. While 
Christians dream of the conquest of Africa, the Mohammedans do 
it.’ An English writer said, “Mohammedanism is making marve- 
lous progress in the interior of Africa. It is crushing paganism 
out. Against it the Christian propaganda is a myth.” 

How are we to explain this? Islam both in theory and practice 
removes all racial barriers. This is true of Christianity only in 
theory, but not in practice. I have met hosts of Oriental converts 
to Christianity who feel that in Christianity they face a double- 
standard, and that Christianity—the Christianity of the West fails 
to break down racial barriers. In many instances native churches 
have been denied self-government, and the native workers, no matter 
how efficient, have been denied a compensation for their services 
equal to that of the missionary from the West. I have known 
some who have gone into other callings, because they have refused 
to be considered inferior. In addition to this the only propagan- 
dists of the Christian faith have been paid missionaries, whereas 
every Moslem in pagan lands is a missionary. A writer on the 
subject said, “Islam, like any great faith, and insight into the essence 
of man, is a perfect equalizer of men: the soul of one believer out- 
weighs all earthly kingships; all men, according to Islam too, are 
equal.” It is a religion of compassion. Mohammed insists not on 
the propriety of giving alms, but on the necessity for it; he marks 
down by law how much you are to give, and it is at your peril if 
you neglect it. The tenth part of a man’s annual income, whatever 
it may be, is the property of the poor, of those that are afflicted 
and need help. 

It is a man’s, as well as a woman’s, religion. The Christian 
clergy of every sect know how difficult it is to command the deep- 
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est interest and fullest cooperation of their men. How many 
Christian churches would cease to exist if the women did not take 
a commanding part to keep them alive. Not so with Islam. At 
every regular service the men are present in large numbers. Men 
are the backbone of Islam. Christian leaders of every sect are 
telling us that the American Protestant Church is in danger of dis- 
integration because of the spirit of indifference on the part of the 
majority of its followers. That religion has been banished from the 
homes, and that the Bible is not read, and that millions of children 
are not receiving instruction in the Christian religion. But Mo- 
hammedans cannot be accused of having lost interest in their re- 
ligion. 

Where is Allah? The Moslem would have no difficulty to un- 
derstand the meaning of the words of Jesus to the woman of 
Samaria. This woman was a typical modern denominationalist, 
confining God into sectarian spaces, and within prescribed creeds. 
Jesus said to her, “Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when 
neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the 
Father. God is a spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and truth.” To Moslems God is a spirit in reality, 
present everywhere, and when the stated hour for worship comes, 
not only on Sunday, but five times a day, they go down on the knees 
and worship Allah. He is neither afraid nor ashamed to do it in the 
presence of others. They do it on the sandy and desolate desert, in 
the crowded market place, on the deck of steamers and on running 
trains. 

I was one of a party travelling on a special train from Asswan to 
Luxor. The weather was terribly hot, sultry, and dusty, and we 
were all more or less exhausted. The cars with special colored 
glass windows to keep out the blinding glare of sand and sun. 
Large quantities of iced-drinks were consumed, and none of us were 
in conversational moods. About three o’clock in the afternoon, I 
stepped out for a moment on the rear platform of our car, and there 
I saw a sight that thrilled me. One of the dining car waiters, a 
Moslem, was -saying his afternoon prayer. Totally oblivious to 
everybody and everything, he was kneeling, rising, and stretching 
out his hands, and praying very quietly. But this was not an un- 
common sight. It is such zeal that makes Islam the mightiest re- 
ligion of today. 


Couple this zeal with its spirit of brotherhood, and one can 
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easily understand the secret of its power. A Christian missionary 
writes of the spirit of brotherhood in Islam, “The bond of Brother- 
hood is more real in the world of Islam than in the world of Chris- 
tianity.” An Englishman writes, “The bonds of unity and brother- 
liness bind together different races in Mohammedanism. Islam is 
today closer knit together than Christendom was even in the times 
of the medieval crusades.” Stoddart writes, “The bond between 
Moslem and Moslem is today much stronger than between Christian 
and Christian. There has been no single instance where a people, 
once became Moslem, has ever abandoned its faith.” 

Contrast this spirit of brotherliness in the Mohammedan world 
with the terrible world-wide race prejudice of the Christian world. 
Christendom is like a house divided against itself; divided by race, 
class, creed, and nationality. A Moslem’s country is the whole of 
Islam. Wherever Allah is worshipped there he is at home, re- 
gardless of race, class, or nationality. Whereas in Christendom 
nationality is the great barrier dividing Christians. A Protestant, 
or a Roman Catholic, is a foreigner everywhere when he is away 
from his native land. 

It is a simple religion, not primarily a religion for theologians. 
Like Judaism, it is strictly a Monotheistic faith, but surpassing 
Judaism in its catholicity. All of the conflicting Christian theol- 
ogies are totally alien to its spirit. It has none of the thousand 
and one theories and dogmas which have obscured the character 
and mission of the founder of Christianity, and turned Christendom 
into warring camps, hating and slaughtering one another because 
of different theologies. Islam has both suppressed and destroyed 
many worthless idolatries and quarreling Christians sects of the 
East. Carlyle says, ‘““Mahomet’s creed, if we look at the wild rapt 
earnestness with which it was believed and laid to heart, I should 
say a better kind than that of those miserable Syrian sects, with 
their vain janglings about homoiousion and homoousion, the head 
full of worthless noise, the heart empty and dead! Islam devoured 
all these vain juggling sects; and I think had right to do so.” H. G. 
Wells calls attention to this aspect of Islam as contrasted with what 
is generally known as Christianity. “Islam from the outset was 
fairly proof against the theological elaborations that have perplexed 
and divided Christianity and smothered the spirit of Jesus. It was 
not simply a new faith, a purely prophetic religion, as the religion 
of Jesus was in the time of Jesus, or the religion of Gautama in the 
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lifetime of Gautama, but is was-so states as to remain so. Islam to 
this day has learned doctors, teachers, and preachers; but it has 
no priests. All sacrifice was barred to the faithful; no loophole was 
left for the sacrificial priest of the old dispensation to come back into 
the new faith. Without any ambiguous symbolism, without any 
darkening of altars of chanting priests. Mohammed had brought 
home those attractive doctrines to the hearts of mankind.” 
Mohammed refused to claim for himself the power to work 
miracles. He says of himself, “I can work no miracles. I? I am 
a public preacher ; appointed to preach this doctrine to all creatures.” 
What is it? Monotheism pure and simple, the destruction of idola- 
try, purity of life, compassion, etc. In a word, simple doctrines 
which the most illiterate can understand. On the other hand, to 
Mohammed, the whole of nature, and every manifestation of na- 
ture is one continuous miracle. He sees the hand of God in the 
earth, the clouds, the seas, the animals that) minister to the com- 
forts of man, every stage of life, from the cradle to the grave, and 
the nobler emotions of the heart. He does not claim to differ from 
other men. He is simply a preacher of great fundamental truths. 
Its fraternal spirit is also seen in all of its social relations. The 
deep chasms which separate the classes in Christendom do not ex- 
ist in Moslem circles. I am referring especially to the relationships 
that exist in Mohammedan homes between masters and servants. 
In the vast majority of homes in America, or for that matter in 
Christian Europe there exists an almost unbridgeable. gulf between 
masters and servants. In America it is next to impossible to get 
Americans to enter this line of service, because they do not wish 
to be treated merely as menials. American young women prefer 
the factory and store to service in homes, in spite of the fact that 
the latter form of work offers better renumeration. The same is 
true of American men. The servants in the wealthy homes, from 
the butler to the chore boy, are generally of European birth. But 
in the average Mohammedan homes this line of cleavage between 
masters and servants does not exist. In the Mohammedan homes, 
not only do we find a spirit of rare politeness on the part of ser- 
vants, but it is very noticeable that these servants do not consider 
themselves merely as servants, but as members of the household. 
They expect to be treated with courtesy. The master is in reality 
the father of the entire household. In my journeys through the 
Fast I have always found the servants obliging, courteous, and never 
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too subservient. They are never too familiar, never overstep the 
bounds of propriety, and always appreciate generous treatment at 
the hands of Occidentals. The following will throw some light on 
this matter. 

Three of us, all Americans, started on a trip through central 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. Two Arabs accompanied us to look 
after our material needs, and two donkeys to carry our equipment. 
We made the trip on foot. It was our plan to see Palestine, on and 
off, but especially off the beaten paths. It took us about eight days 
to make the trip from Jerusalem to: the Plain of Esdraelon, and 
during the whole time we never had occasion to reprimand these 
Arabs. They were always the last to go to bed, and the first to rise 
in the morning, trying in all ways even to anticipate. our wishes and 
needs. During this trip they were our comrades rather than ser- 
vants, and always delighted with any courtesy shown them. I still 
reraember two incidents of that trip. One of our objectives was a 
monastery, situated on one of the highest spots on Mount Carmel. 
it was the el-Muhraka, or the Place of Burning, where the prophet 
Elijah is supposed to have had his famous contest with the priests 
and prophets of Baal. 

We reached this spot towards evening after a very strenuous 
climb, and when the sun sank, as it were in the depth of the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, a strong cold breeze swept over the 
mountain. Like Pilgrims, we knocked at the door of the monastery 
for the night’s shelter, and we were instantly admitted. But our 
servants were refused admittance. They were assigned a place in 
the stable with the donkeys. A few minutes later they knocked at 
our window, and told us that they were practically shelterless, and 
cold. They had no protection from the cold wind. We were in a 
dilemma for a moment. We did not feel free to ask the father-su- 
perior to give them a room, because he had already shut them out, 
and we did not have the heart to let them stay out all night in the 
cold. We took them into our room. The five of us slept that night 
on the floor. But they always fared better when we camped for 
the night at Moslem places. 

It was at Taanach, overlooking the great Plain of Galilee. Here 
the sheikh welcomed us into his own home, placing at our disposal 
the guest chamber. We, including our servants, were given places of 
honor, and served with food, such as olives, cheese, sweet and soured 
milk, and native bread. All this was served not only for the 
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Americans, but also for the servants. We ate from the same dishes, 
and when the time came to go to bed, beds were made for all. Our 
servants were their guests just as we were. 

The spirit of hospitality. This spirit is very strong with Mos- 
lems. “he rich give of their abundance, and the poor give of their 
little. But it is free and spontaneous, asking nothing in return, save 
a kind word. 

The typical American village, as contrasted with the typical 
Moslem village is cold and repellant. To the stranger, especially 
without means it offers neither food nor shelter. In these Moslem 
villages, food and shelter are offered to all, with or without means, 
to the foreigner as well as to the native. Every village throughout 
Syria and Palestine has the regular native guest chamber, known as 
te Medafeh. It is generally a part of the sheikh’s home. This room 
is also a rallying place for the men of the village. Here they spend 
their spare hours. These rooms are equipped with bedding for 
strangers. It is next to impossible to pass through one of these vil- 
lages without being urged by the men to stop for a chat, a smoke, 
and a cup of coffee. On several occasions our party planned, to 
remain in the open all night, and if it happened to be near a village, 
the mien came out, and compelled us to accept their hospitality. 
They considered it an insult not to take advantage of their guest 
chamber, and such food as they had to give. On parting, a little 
money was generally left with the sheikh, which was not considered 
compensation for services given, but as a little present for the poorer 
members of the community. But no money was ever asked for. In 
offering this hospitality they never enquired one’s creed or race. 

This spirit of hospitality is not only to be found in the villages, 
but also in the cities. Every Moslem home incarnates it.. About 
ten of us made a special visit to the home of a Moslem squire in 
northern Galilee. He was a man of much wealth and had many 
wives. He seemed really a patriarchal character. The day before 
we arrived his place was attacked by a band of robbers from Syria. 
The four native policemen he had with him ran away, but he rallied 
his sons and servants and defeated these robbers. His place was 
a Garden of Eden. Everything was well arranged, with shaded 
gardens and waters flowing through the midst of them. In one 
such bower there were tables, all for the benefit of friends and 
passing visitors. When we arrived this spacious spot was placed 
at our disposal. In the midst of this bower was a channel of flow- 
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ing water. Here we spent a most delightful afternoon. Our host 
gave us olives, oranges, grapes, and coffee. Later in the afternoon 
the ladies of our party were asked to visit his wives. One of our 
party, an Englishman said, “Imagine an English squire of his wealth 
and standing opening his home to a band of passing strangers!” 

I have been entertained at the homes of those prominent in 
governmental, educational, and religious circles, and in the homes 
ot the poorer people, and everywhere the same spirit of courtesy, 
refinement and real hospitality prevailed. This is why those from 
the Occident who have had intimate contact with life in the East 
are usually free from the prejudice which is part and parcel of those 
who have never had the good fortune to travel in these lands. The 
occidentals who live there as missionaries, teachers, and business 
man, and those in the service of their governments are also free from 
this prejudice. These beautiful touches of hospitality have captured 
their hearts. 

Temperance. Every Christian land, every Christian community, 
large and small, has its battle with the liquor problem. So far 
Christian communities have not discovered the key to the temperance 
problem. Not so with Islamic lands. Islam is the greatest tem- 
perance society on earth. It is a part of their creed to leave liquor 
alone. And it is strictly lived up to, with the few exceptions of such 
who live in cities like Algiers, Cairo, Alexandria, and Constantinople, 
where the influence of vast numbers of Christians is not always of 
the best. Away from Christian contacts there are no liquor estab- 
lishments and no drunkenness of any description. 

The following lines are from a prominent American Christian 
magazine, “Because of its historic Moslem attitude against intoxi- 
cating drink, and because practically the entire liquor business in 
Constantinople is in the hands of non-Moslems, or “Christians” as 
they are officially classed, it is quite natural that drink should be the 
principal target against which Turkish reform activities are directed. 
And drink is the vulnerable point that is open to attack by the Turk. 
In a survey made of Constantinople under the direction of Clarence 
Richard Johnson, professor of sociology of Robert College, and 
published by the Macmillan company, the following facts were 
given as regards the liquor problem of that city. Of the 1413 liquor 
places, 1,169 were Greek, 97 Turkish, 57 Armenian, 44 Russian, 
and 17 Jewish.” 

This investigator also reported the social vice of Constantinople, 
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and here again we see that Islam has had ennobling influences. He 
reported that of the 175 houses of vice, 79 were Greek, 45 Jewish, 
35 Armenian, and 11 Turkish. Of the inmates of these places 
actually canvassed by the investigators, 386 were Greeks, 125 Jew- 
ish, 91 Armenians, and 43 Russian. But no Moslem women were 
among these. Of the 2,177 women of this class registerred at the 
Central Sanitary Bureau, 1,367 registered as Christians and Jews, 
and only 358 Moslems. In view of this fact we can understand 
why the work of Christian missionaries in Moslem lands like Egypt, 
Syria, and Turkey is largely among native Christians. 

We will take a glance into an Egyptian city, far removed from 
Occidental contacts, save with the highest class of tourists, and 
that for only four or five months of the year. I am referring to 
Asswan in Upper Egypt. The town has a population of about 
eighteen thousand, and is of interest to tourists because of its 
proximity to the Great Asswan Dam. I was walking one evening 
with a native of this town, and I noticed that the town was strangely 
quiet and orderly. He told me that this town was noted for its 
orderly spirit. He took me to the police station and prison, and 
showed me that the prison was totally empty, and that it was 
generally that way. 

Islam has a great past, and it also has a great future. Islamic 
nations are comnig to life again, and demanding for themselves 
places in the sun. Turkey has already freed herself, and become 
master of her own household, and is making progress in western 
ways of living. Other Moslem nations in Asia and Africa are de- 
manding the same for themselves. The People of the West, call- 
ing themselves Christian, might as well realize the folly of trying to 
meet these nations in any other way save of real honesty, justice and 
truth. The West had tried the sword and questionable methods of 
diplomacy, and failed to build for itself a lasting foundation. The 
old adage, that honesty is the best policy, will certainly hold good 
in all relations between the Christian and Moslem. Let Christians 
try to approach Moslems with the spirit of Jesus, and we are sure 


they will make greater progress in international good will, justice 
and peace. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
FEILOSOPHY 


BY ROBERT P. RICHARDSON 


F you have a friend who is a good Catholic—the adjective must 
| be emphasized in these impious days—and happen to walk 
with him past a church of his persuasion you will notice that he 
reverently lifts his hat. This act of homage is not directed towards 
a priest within the edifice, still less is it paid to stones and mortar. 
It has as its object the Host, the consecrated wafer which, if not 
reposing inside the “tabernacle” is liable to be found exhibited in 
the ostensorium on the altar. 

You yourself, not being a son of the True Faith, may without 
giving offense, pass the Host with head unbared. But it was not 
always so. Only a few years ago in certain parts of the world, a 
non-believer who did not imitate the faithful in saluting the Host 
when carried by inva religious procession was liable to be mobbed, 
and in Austria, in the twentieth century before the fall of the Haps- 
burgs, Protestants have been jailed for merely refusing to uncover 
as the ostensorium passed by. 

The devotion thus exhibited towards the Host is based on the 
theory that it, through the ministrations of a priest, has been actually 
transformed into the body of Jesus Christ, and one of the chief 
aims of ecclesiastical philosophers has been to justify this dogma of 
the ‘““Real Presence.’ Belief in the latter is, indeed, an offshoot from 
a widely held but erroneous philosophical doctrine sometimes known 
as Realism but better designated by the name of Noumenalism; a 
doctrine which regards as real, not the things we actually see and 
feel (the Phenomena of Nature) but things unknown and un- 
knowable underlying the phenomena; the mysterious Noumena or 
Substrata. 
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The Noumenalism in vogue when the dogma of the Real Presence 
arose was of the variety known as Hylomorphism. The Hylo- 
morphic theory holds that every thing, whether a stone or a tree, 
a wafer or a man, has an underlying “‘reality’’ a substratum made up 
of two factors: the primordial matter (Hyle) and the essential! 
forms (Morphe). This primordial matter must not be confused 
with the matter known to science. The latter is what we deal with 
in daily life; what human beings see and feel. The former is far 
more recondite, and indeed in the view of the philosophy of ex- 
perience (Phenomenalism) is a non-existent figment of muddy 
thought, the only matter that a Phenomenalist recognizes being that 
dealt with in the Arts and Sciences and continually at our fingers’ 
ends. 

Essential (or Substantial) Forms, according to the Scholastic 
philosophy (based on Aristotelianism) were what made a thing 
what it was, while its having a being at all was supposed to be due 
to primordial matter. Primordial matter was thus, so to speak, the 
existence element of a thing, the internal cause of its existence, and 
the more consistent theologians naturally ascribed primordial matter 
to God Himself. The essential forms constituted the character- 
izing element, and were those internal causes of a thing which 
made it possess its distinguishing characteristics. These two ele- 
ments were held to underly as a substratum the attributes we per- 
ceive in a thing, and this substratum—the “thing in itself” or 
noumenon—was taken as the very type of reality, though human 
beings never came in contact with it or cognized it with their senses. 
On the other hand, the things which we can directly perceive and 
with which we are put in direct touch through our senses—the 
phenomena—were despised by the Noumenalist and contemptuously 
stigmatized as mere “Accidents”, scarce worthy of attention in his 
theory of knowledge. 

With a chalice of wine and a wheaten wafer ready to consecrate 
there are evident to human senses only what can be smelled and 
tasted and seen and felt, etc. (that is, mere accidents) and various 
chemical and physical characteristics (also mere accidents) that 
scientific apparatus reveals to our senses when the latter are thus 
aided. A priest now steps to the altar and murmuring a few words 
changes the wine and the wafer into flesh and blood—so at least theo- 
logians say. The wine and bread smell and taste the same as be- 
fore, and will respond precisely as before to all chemical and physi- 
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cal tests. But what we thus perceive are, says the theologian, mere 
accidents: the “real”? wine and bread is completely gone; existence 
element as well as characterizing element has been annihilated; the 
primordial matter and likewise the essential forms have ceased to 
exist. There remains only the accidents which by a miracle exist 
without any supporting substratum. On the other hand there have 
been brought to the altar the Blood and Body of Christ; the very 
same human Body in which the Logos toured Palestine nineteen 
hundred years ago. Our theologian admits that the bystander can 
see nothing of such a body, but in any event what could be perceived 
by the senses would be mere accidents, and the ‘accidents which 
accompanied the Logos on his journeys are not here now. Here 
in the Eucharist, says the theologian, exist, not the unimportant 
accidents of a body but the real “thing in itself”, the substratum or 
noumenon of a body, whose office it is to uphold corporeal accidents 
yet here does not uphold them at all.? 

The infallible Church tells us that what appears to our fallible 
senses as a little bread disc, just an ordinary creation of the baker, 
is now in reality the Body of Jesus Christ. And notwithstanding the 
diminutive size of the wafer that our senses perceive and the very 
moderate capacity of the ostensorium holding it, there is in that 
small ostensorium where we imagine we see'a wafer, a full sized hu- 
man body comprising head and trunk, legs and arms, heart and 
kidneys, stomach and intestines, and in short every anatomical 
part of a human male. Or rather, every part of a male Jew, for 
theologians with their usual delicacy, have gravely debated whether 
or not the Host contains that portion of the body of which a Jewish 
boy is deprived in accordance with the covenant of Abraham, and 
the consensus of opinion seems to be in the negative. Unsavory 
thoughts along such lines seem to be suggested even to the laity, 
for Count Von Hoensbroech tells us that when a priest he was 
once confronted after Mass by a woman who held in her hand a 
moist consecrated wafer. This, she said, she had duly put into 
her mouth when communicating, but had been unable to swallow, 
since there had arisen in her mind the inhibiting thought that she 
would be eating those male organs which women are not supposed 
to talk about.2 Von Hoensbroech took the wafer, wet with the 
woman’s saliva, and in duty bound ate it himself, for the Eucharis- 


1Sometimes it is held that even the accidents of Christ's Body are present, 
but that these are veiled from our profane gaze by a second miracle. 
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tic bread once consecrated, must not be thrown on a rubbish heap. 
When by mischance the wafer gets in a condition so foul that it 
cannot possibly be eaten, it must be reverently put in a vessel of 
water which is allowed to remain by the altar until the wafer has 
putrified and disintegrated. Then the Body of Christ will have de- 
parted, and the putrid liquor, having no trace of divinity in it, 
may be discarded. 

The miracle of Transubstantiation of course, carries with it 
Multilocation of Christ’s Body, since the latter, at one time, is being 
exhibited on the altars of thousands of churches scattered over the 
globe. To the theological mind however, being in different places 
at the same time offers no difficulty ; the feat has been accomplished 
tradition tells us, by various saints. In the case of Saint Alphonsus 
of Liguori bilocation is so well authenticated that the legend, says 
modern Catholic authority, “cannot be arbitrarily cast aside as un- 
trustworthy.”* And not only is Christ’s Body on different altars 
at one and the same time; it is even multilocated within a single 
wafer. For the tiniest crumb that can be broken off from a conse- 
crated Host, every particle that can be detached down to the 
minimum divisible, is the integral Body of Christ with its entire 
organization of full sized limbs and members. To a heretic this may 
seem impossible, but, as Guimond (who wrote against the heretic 
Berenger) tells us: “It is only to sense that a single part of the Host 
appears less than the whole, but our senses often deceive us. i 
acknowledge that there is a difficulty in comprehending this, but 
there is no difficulty in believing it.” Here the heretic may perhaps 
feel like repeating what Winnington said to his Catholic friend, 
Lord Stafford, “Damn it, what a religion is yours! They let you 
eat nothing and yet make you swallow everything!” But the doc- 
trine of the Totality of the Real Presence is not yet exhausted, and 
gives the believer still more to swallow. In preliminary explanation 
it must be noted that the Hypostatic Union joined the Logos, the 
Divine Soul, to a human body and likewise to a human soul. For 
by the Diphysite dogma Jesus Christ has not one but two souls, 

2See Fourteen Years a Jesuit, by Count Paul Von Hoensbroech, translated 
by Alice Zimmern, Vol. II, p. 23. 


’Prof. Joseph Pohle in The Catholic Encyclopacdia, article Eucharist. 
p. 584. This authorative work was published under the auspices of Cardinal 
Gibbons, 1907-1914. Any reader who may feel a misgiving as to whether the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation is fairly presented by the present writer is 
advised to consult the volumes of this product of Catholic thought. 
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welded together so to speak, but yet not fused into one, being so 
distinct that by the Dithelite variety of Diphysitism (the only 
variety that Rome sanctions in these days) Christ has two distinct 
Wills—which fortunately never conflict. The Hypostatic Union, 
theologians assure us, was dissolved but once, namely at the cruci- 
fixion, the cry on the cross, “My God, My God, Why hast thou for- 
saken me?” being sometimes interpreted as a reproach addressed to 
the Logos by the Human Soul of Jesus. After three days the 
Logos returned and the resurrection took place and ever since then 
the Union has remained unbroken. And hence Catholic theologians 
argue, quite logically, that each little crumb of apparent bread is at 
once the Logos, the Human Soul of Jesus and His entire Body! 
Nothing daunted the faithful churchman swallows ‘all this without 
flinching, and apparently accepts the dictum of that learned divine 
who at the Council of Constance said to Hus that if the Council 
told him he only had one eye he ought to believe it, even though he 
knew he had two! 

It is obvious that those philosophies which take a phenomenalis- 
tic stand and deny the existence of “matter” (in the noumenalistic 
sense), and the existence of essential forms as well, are in inevitable 
antagonism to the Real Presence doctrine and to the religions that 
uphold it. An example of this is found in the philosophy of Bishop 
Berkeley, who denied the existence of any noumenal substratum, 
and took as the touch-stone of reality Perceptibility. With all 
bodies, he contended, the esse est percipi. This philosophy cannot 
possibly be reconciled with the teachings of Catholicism, and Arthur 
Collier, Berkeley’s contemporary, who in his Clavis Universalis took 
much the same ground as the bishop, pointed out as one advantage 
of these teachings that they do overthrow the dogma of Tran- 
substantiation. Berkeley himself was less explicit, though he must 
have seen the trend of his arguments. His bow was bent, however, 
not against the Hylomorphists, but against the Cartesians who, sub- 
dividing the attributes of the bodies perceived by our senses into 
“Primary” and “Secondary”, ascribed the former to the substratum 
which they called “matter” and denied extra-mental reality to the 
latter.* Berkeley’s contention was that both were equally real, or, if 
you refuse to ascribe reality to “mere phenomena”, both equally un- 
real. His doctrine implies that things are what they seem, while 
Noumenalists of all varieties declare that they are quite different 

4The doctrine did not originate with Des Cartes though it bears his name. 
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from what they appear to be. Cartesian noumenalism, like hylomor- 
phism has its doctrine of the Real Presence, though a heretical one. 
Varignon, who as a geometrician could not be very favorably dis- 
posed toward the multilocation doctrine, put forward the sugges- 
tion that every minimum divisibile of the Host was a miniature 
replica of the Body of Christ. This replica, while exceedingly 
minute, was a faithful copy in every respect, save for the accidents 
or secondary attributes, such as taste, color, etc. But this view 
was promptly condemned by the Church, which valiantly stuck to 
its guns in the question of multilocation, and disdained the idea 
that God would palm off on poor humanity a copy in place of the 
original. 

The miracle of Transubstantiation has as starting point a chalice 
of wine and one or more pieces of bread usually in wafer form. 
The composition of both wafer and wine is, it seems, of considerable 
importance. The former must be made of unadulterated wheat 
flour, any substitution of barley, rye or buckwheat products being 
out of the question. This wheaten bread may be leavened or un- 
leavened. Though the Roman Church prefers the former her Uniate 
branches are none the less permitted to use the latter. The Jacobite 
Schismatics of Syria knead their wheaten flour into a dough with 
oil and salt, the ancient Phrygian Monanists heretically mixed 
cheese with bread in their sacrament, and, according to Epiphanius, 
some of the ancient Gnostic heretics kneaded their Eucharistic dough 
with the blood of a child, but it would be a mistake to believe all the 
evil one Christian denomination says of another. 

As to the contents of the chalice, it must be real fermented 
wine, the heresy of the ancient Hydroparastatae or Aquarians, who 
used plain water, and that of certain modern heretics who take 
unfermented grape juice, being equally reprehensible. The wine 
must not have turned sour, since vinegar is not a valid material. 
It must be the pure and unadulterated product of the grape, re- 
inforced, if this be thought desirable with spirits that have been 
distilled off from pure grape wine. In this way the alcoholic con- 
tents may be brought up to eighteen per cent, which rather generous 
limit has been fixed as the maximum. It has not always been easy 
to carry out the canonical regulations and in the early days of 
Christianity these were even a source of danger to the faithful. In 
time of persecution if a man, known to be of sober habits, was, at 
an early hour in the morning, found redolent of wine, the authori- 
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ties drew the inference that he was a Christian who had just com- 
municated and he was promptly arrested. The rise of Islam to 
the overhand in Christian communities was likewise a source of diffi- 
culties. Thus in Egypt in the tenth century the Moslems adhering to 
the anti-alcoholic fanaticism of their prophet, destroyed all the 
vineyards and absolutely prohibited the making or importing of 
wine. And for the Eucharastic Sacrament the Copts had to import 
raisins and make a similacrum of wine from these, though their 
early canons forbad the use of such a product. American politicians 
under Prohibition have proved less intransigeant in this respect, 
for notwithstanding the Eighteenth Amendment they allow the use 
of real wine in the Eucharistic ceremonies. 

To perform the Eucharistic miracle a “real’’ priest is necessary ; 
one who has had this and other miraculous powers transmitted to 
him through the apostolic succession, and Protestant ministers, un- 
less they happen to have been ordained by a bishop of proper spirit- 
ual pedigree, are void of the power. The ecclesiastics who are 
understood to possess it are naturally not given to self-deprecia- 
tion, and just before the Reformation, priests would sometimes 
boast that they were greater than the Virgin Mary, as she gave 
birth to her Creator only once, while they created their Creator every 
time they said Mass. To speak of creation taking place in Tran- 
substantiation really seems in harmony with the customary ecclesias- 
tical statement that the noumenon of the bread is “changed into” 
the noumenon of the Body. The phrase “change into” would cer- 
tainly imply production of something; not merely bringing an al- 
ready existing noumenon to the altar. But the latter is evidently 
what is understood to take place, for it is held that the incoming 
noumena of Body and Blood already exist, and there can thus be no 
“change into” but at most (that is, if the old noumena are supposed 
to be merely driven away) an exchange, while if the old pair of 
noumena are deemed to be destroyed neither “exchange” nor 
“change into” is the proper description of the process. 

While Transubstantiation can, it is held, be brought about only 
by a duly ordained priest, the laity sometimes thought the virtue 
resided in the mere words that were uttered, and the clerical habit 
of mumbling at Mass was interpreted as an endeavor to keep the 
common herd from learning the magic ritual. There was even a 
legend to account for the necessity of secrecy. Once, it was said, 
some poor peasants had mastered the hocus pocus (as it was called 
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by corruption of the words Hoc est corpus) and had committed the 
horrid sacrilege of using the formula to change their frugal daily 
fare of bread into meat. Such fables were not believed by philoso- 
phers, who denied that the Eucharist had the nourishing qualities 
of meat and blood, and sometimes even declared it did not nourish 
as the original bread and wine would. For, said they, the accidents 
without the substratum would not nourish, but merely comforted 
the stomach or the palate by their scent. And Pope Innocent III 
declared that after consecration there really did remain in bread 
and wine a certain paneity and vineity which satisfied hunger and 
thirst. {t was however usually thought derogatory to the Blessed 
3ody and Blood to imagine they underwent digestive processes: 
hence those who claimed the consecrated bread and wine went the 
same way as the unconsecrated were in the old days stigmatised 
as Stercorarists. Zonares, a Greek friar, unable to deny the patent 
fact that a Host would rot just like ordinary bread, put forth the 
doctrine that the consecrated bread, the flesh of Christ, was at first 
corruptible but that when once eaten, having gone, so to speak, 
into the sepulchre, it became incorruptible, because after the burial 
of the Saviour His Body did not become corrupt but rose again. 

It was regarded as important that the Holy Body and Blood 
should not mix with ordinary food in the stomach, and for that rea- 
son communicants fast before communion and come to the cere- 
mony with an empty stomach. This does not however mean that an 
ecclesiastic need put too long a time between drinks, as was iemon- 
strated by a priest who consecrated the entire contents of a large 
cask of wine in his cellar, and thus could, before he went to Mass, 
drink to his heart’s content. Jesuitism gets around such difficul- 
ties still more smoothly. At the Jesuit school at Feldkirch, Count 
Von Hoensbroeck tells us, Mass was celebrated at midnight Christ- 
mas eve. Pupils who were going to communicate twenty minutes 
after twelve were allowed to gorge themselves with cake from eleven 
until up to half a minute before midnight, a Jesuit Prefect standing 
by with a watch in his hand to give the signal to stop eating at that 
time. And thus the letter of the Canon Law was obeyed and pros- 
pective young Jesuits made familiar with the methods of the order! 

While administering the wine to a communicant great care must 
be taken not to spill any of it, and should this mischance happen, 
it is the duty of the priest (according to the decision made by a 
Synod at Cologne in 1280) to get down on all fours like a dog 
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and lap up the “blood” like a dog! In view of this we can com- 
prehend why, when the laity were given the Eucharist in both 
kinds, the priests denounced as “beasts and ribalds” those of their 
parishioners who insisted on coming to communion too frequently. 
The consecrated wafer was popularly supposed to have magical 
properties, and sometimes instead of swallowing it the communicant 
would carry it home and use it asa charm. Crumbled up and strewn 
on the growing crops it was thought to keep caterpillars away, and 
there is a record of one man who put the Body of Christ in his 
beehive, hoping that all the bees in the neighborhood would come 
and Jeave their honey near the sacred wafer. The bees, history 
says, duly gathered from the neighboring hives and built a perfect 
nuniature cathedral in wax around the Host, but spent their time 
worshipping in the church they had built, instead of making honey. 

Sometimes a heretic or some one unabsolved from mortal sin 
would try to take communion, in which case, tradition tells us, the 
wafer would turn to stone in the mouth of the hapless communi- 
cant. Among the other miracles which served to strengthen the 
faith of the believer may be mentioned an especially noteworthy 
one which, history tells us, occurred at Favernav, France in 1608. 
On the night of May 23, the altar in the Benedictine Abbey there 
took fire and was completely consumed. On it was an ostensorium 
containing two consecrated Hosts, and although the altar burned 
away beneath, the ostensorium remained miraculously suspended in 
the air without any support whatever for thirty-three hours. The 
miracle was witnessed by thousands of people, and was authenti- 
cated, modern churchmen tell us, by an official investigation, records 
of which remain even unto this day. 

Transmutation was the early name for what is now called 
Transubstantiation, the latter term having been introduced by 
Hildebert of Tours in the eleventh century. The first systematic 
formulation of the doctrine was made by Saint Paschasius Rad- 
bertus in the ninth century. It has been claimed that Paschasius 
foisted an innovation on the Church in the doctrine he expounded, 
but the adherents of Transubstantiation assert he simply followed 
the traditions of the Fathers. At all events that great ecclesiastical 
philosopher, Gerbert, who as Pope took the title of Sylvester IT, 
added the weight of his authority to the teachings of Paschasius on 
the Real Presence, these, Gerbert declared, being perfect in every 
detail. 
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Paschasius ardently upholds the identity of the Host with the 
historic Body of Christ: that human Body in which the Saviour 
preached to the people of Palestine. He relates in support of his 
thesis the history of a miracle that happened in his days to a certain 
priest, Plegibus. The latter, after consecrating some wine (how 
much history sayeth not) beheld, not the drink which inebriates as 
well as cheers, but Jesus Christ Himself “under the sensible form 
of a child.’ Plegibus pressed the Holy Infant to his heart and then 
requested the Lord again to veil Himself under the appearance of 
wine. This request was complied with, and Plegibus was once 
more able to assuage his thirst. In modern days, alas! what one 
heliolds after partaking of eighteen per cent wine is more likely 
to be a green snake than a smiling child. 

In this ninth century the opposite view, that the Host is merely 
representative of Christ’s Body, was upheld by Ratramnus, who like 
Paschasius, was a monk of Corby, and who, at the request of 
Charles the Bold wrote a treatise On the Body and Blood of the 
Lord, and by John Scotus Frigena. The latter, the storv goes, was 
ultimately called to England by Alfred the Great to become reader 
of divinity at Malmesbury Monastery, where, at the instigation of 
the monks (whose animosity had been aroused, it is conjectured, 
by Eriyena’s views on the Eucharist) he was stabbed to death by 
the young scholars. But this account is not well authenticated, 
and I:rigena may perhaps have died peacefully in his bed. 

Another pestiferous heretic in the matter of the Real Presence 
was Berenger of Tours in the eleventh century. Berenger’s opin- 
ion was that accidents could not exist without a substratum, and he 
hence denied that consecration had any effect on the noumena of the 
bread and wine. He was sometimes understood to uphold a hereti- 
cal doctrine of the presence of Christ known as Impanation, but his 
enemies claimed that he and his adherents rejected the Real Presence 
altogether. He was accused of having said: “So many people have 
eaten of the body of Christ that even if it had been originally as 
large as yonder tower there would be nothing left of it by this time!” 
Great excitement was aroused by this, and in 1050 four different 
synods of the French clergy condemned the heretical doctrine. The 
bishops assembled in council at Paris said: “If the authors and pro- 
motors of this perverse heresy do not disavow it the entire French 
army will be mobolized, and with the clergy marching at its head 
will attack them wherever they may take refuge, forcing them to 
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profess the Catholic faith or seizing them and inflicting on them 
the just punishment of death.” Berenger was compelled to sign a 
recantation and to repeat this a second anda third time, the en- 
deavor being to frame a declaration so precise that it would not be 
possible for anyone save a truly orthodox son of the Church to 
accept it. Berenger, who had written against Paschasius, was com- 
pelled to admit that the latter’s doctrine of the identity of the 
Eucharist with the historic Body of Jesus was indeed correct. In 
his recantation Berenger was constrained to profess that the bread 
of the altar, after consecration is the “real Body of Christ which 
was born of the Virgin and suffered on the cross” and that the wine 
becomes the “real blood which flowed from the side of Christ.” He 
was forced to admit specifically that after consecration the bread 
and wine are “not merely sacramentally but also really body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ” and that “not only sacramentally 
but in reality the body is taken up by the hand of the priest, broken 
apart and macerated by the teeth of the communicant.” This last 
item of “physical manducation” of the flesh of Jesus is one at which 
heretics have often balked, but Berenger accepted it and saved him- 
self from the stake. The Catholic Church now teaches that the 
Host is not a single Body of Christ, but that each smallest possible 
subdivision that can be made of it is already a complete body of the 
Saviour ; hence it is evident that the doctrine to which Berenger was 
forced to subscribe is not in harmony with other pronunciaments 
of the Church that never changes. And if it be asked how this can 
be, we can only reply by quoting the words of an eminent Catholic 
apologist, Bossuet: “If the Church [in the case of Berenger] said 
also in a certain sense, that the body of Jesus Christ is broken, it 
was not from her being ignorant that in another sense it is not so!” 

Heresy, as regards the Real Presence, was also in evidence with 
Wyclif, who, it is noteworthy, was, in his conflict with the papacy, 
treated with the greatest respect by his opponents, until in 1381 he 
began to attack Transubstantiation. Wyclif very sensibly said that 
if you once admit phenomena [“‘accidents’”] can exist without sup- 
port in this particular case of the Eucharist, you have no justifica- 
tion for assuming such noumenal support to be at hand in any case 
whatsoever. He did not however reject noumenalism, but held 
that accidents could not exist if their substratum were taken away. 
He thus repudiated Transubstantiation, and he ridiculed another 
theory, Identification, which holds that the incoming noumena com- 
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bine with those already at hand, giving a nondescript bread-body 
substratum to support the accidents of the bread, and an equally 
composite nondescript wine-blood substratum to support those of 
wine. Wyclif sarcastically asked, supposing God should identify 
an ass and a man, whether the resulting compound would be an ass 
or a man or neither? Impanation, a doctrine according to which 
it is the Divine Soul of Christ, not His Body, that united with the 
substratum of bread, Wyclif likewise rejected. Aside from these 
two theories Wvclif at first seemed willing to accept almost any 
doctrine that would leave the substrata of bread and wine support- 
ing their accidents. He specified three ways in which this could be 
done: First, since Scripture does not tell us the bread is or was 
Christ’s body but merely gives us to understand that the fost is 
sacramentally Christ’s Body the believer may make his confession 
of faith in these vague words, provided he does not violate the De- 
cretal Ego Berengarius by regarding Hoc est corpus mewn as merely 
a figure of speech. Second, the bread may be regarded as represent- 
ing Christ’s body. Third, it may be regarded as a sign that Christ’s 
body is really present. 

Finally however the Doctor Evangelicus broke completely with 
accepted doctrine, and fearlessly advocated the Berengarian heresy, 
saying that since none of the various theories of the Real Presence 
could be true the only thing left to do was to take Christ ’s words 
“tropically.” He denounced, as Priests of Baal and Adorers of Acci- 
dents, the ecclesiastics who sanctioned the adoration of the Host. 
By parity of reasoning, he claimed, one might proceed to worship 
a grape vine, since in John XV Christ is twice quoted as saying, “I 
am the vine.” Wyclif stigmatized as most horrible the thought of 
actually eating the flesh and drinking the blood of the beloved Sav- 
iour. He cast scorn on the prescription to fast before taking com- 
munion, saying that the bishops knew more about collecting gold 
and silver coins than about the Sacraments. Managing during his 
lifetime to escape the rack and the stake, Wyclif was condemned 
as a heretic by the Council of Constance which ordained that his 
books be burned and his bones be exhumed and these too reduced 
to ashes. The sentence was duly executed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities of England who cast the ashes into a running stream. 

Wyclif’s followers, the Lollards, likewise found the Real Pres- 
ence too great a strain on their faith. To them it was sacreligious 
to think the Lord’s Body could become “‘rat’s bread” or “food for 
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spiders” which, according to Catholic teaching may be its fate should 
the priest carelessly lose a crumb of the consecrated wafer. The 
horrible thought that, if the Real Presence were a fact, in breaking 
the wafer you broke the arms and back and legs of Christ was an- 
other adverse argument with the Lollards. Their denial of the Real 
Presence and other “damnable” thoughts about the Sacraments 
was the primary reason given in justification of the English law en- 
acted against these heretics some sixteen years after Wyclif’s 
death. Under this law the diocesan could ‘arrest and try heretics 
who after conviction were turned over to the sheriff. The latter 
was bound to execute the sentence of the ecclesiastical court, burn- 
ing at the stake being duly provided as an admissible penalty. Thus 
armed with the power of answering ‘an argument about noumena by 
burning its proponent alive, the authorities succeeded in suppressing 
the doctrine of Wyclif. The comparatively late penalization of Lol- 
lardism was not due to any scruples on the part of the Church, whicn 
had long sought to have laws against heresy enacted in England, and 
in fact in 1382 the clergy had taken a step which, as Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephens remarks (History of Criminal Law in England, Vol. 
II, p. 443) “can probably not be paralleled in the history of Eng- 
land,” deliberately forging an act of Parliament! The measure they 
desired for the suppression of heresy had not been passed by the 
House of Commons, but none the less the authorities published it 
as a law, and only the subsequent protest of the Commons prevented 
it from being applied. 


(To be continued ) 


PRIMITIVE REMAINDERS IN RELIGION 
BY W. P. MCGEHEE 


MONG the brief definitions of man that is, on the whole, the 
ASS satisfactory which distinguishes him as a rational animal. 
It recognizes the common nature of man and all other forms of ani- 
mal life, while it definitely indicates the particular qualification 
which raises the human species so conspicuously above any other. 

Some time after man had become set apart from the lower forms 
of animal creatures by the capacity to think the germs of the ideas 
which grew into religion were developed. Mankind conceived ob- 
jects of cult. Why or how this came about are still matters of 
controversy. 

When early man conceived of higher powers which it was ex- 
pedient to stand well with, he instinctively carried over into his 
notions of them the impressions of his daily existence. The un- 
seen and unknown must be greater and more powerful likenesses 
of the seen and known. Hence at a certain stage of man’s long 
ascent from animalism his objects of cult were theriomorphic or 
anthropomorphic. Zenophanes said twenty-five hundred years ago 
that if cows and horses could make gods their gods would have 
horns or hoofs. A whole philosophy of religion is implicit in that 
old aphorism. 

Much of the history of religion subsequent to that stage is con- 
cerned with the efforts humanity has made to shake off and rise 
above the cruder elements in its beliefs. Whether this has resulted 
from the working of revelation in the human spirit or from the pro- 
gress of enlightenment is still in debate, but the historical facts are 
unaffected by the truth or error of either theory. 

While it is wholly understandable that primitive cults should 
include large material elements, it is surprising at first view that the 
growth of intelligence has not eliminated a larger proportion of 
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them in course of time. But religion is timorous and conservative. 
Primitive man cowed before the unknown and advanced man stands 
in awe of it. Religious beliefs have been only modified timidly 
and reluctantly under pressure of unevadable conviction. 

When the average person thinks to find something unbefitting 
or unreasonable in accepted religious doctrine, he or she is apt to 
hear an inward voice saying, “Put off thy shoes from off thy feet 
for the ground whereon thou standest is holy.” This whole mental 
region is tenanted by the spectres of ancient taboos, and at such 
junctures atavism awakes and arouses them and the prudent intruder 
is halted on the threshold. 

The higher religions, and this is especially true of Christianity, 
have discarded many elements long embedded in them of ideas and 
rites originating in periods when material or superstitious concep- 
tions dominated religious thought. Of many of these, such as 
incubi, succubi, werewolves, ghosts, black magic, the evil eye, and 
touching for the King’s evil, the more intelligent peoples have vir- 
tually rid themselves. The Devil has lost his horns, hoofs, tail, 
and upcurving eyebrows. He is not only no longer “coming among 
us with great power,” but, as a personal being, seems to be vanish- 
ing from belief; or, if still apparent there, sunken into a state of 
feebleness approaching that of Bunyan’s piteous old giant Pope. 

Many other minor remainders, such as the various methods of 
divination, the superstitions connected with the moon, the dowsing- 
rod, salt, sneezing, All Saint’s Day, mirrors, itchings in different 
parts of the body, and various others, are still half believed in 
more or less contemptuously or somewhat sheepishly by many 
people. Of course these slighter residues of early ideas and cus- 
toms have lost their practical force in religion, and are now sig- 
nificant only as showing how difficult it is for humanity to liberate 
itself from old cultus ideas and habits long embedded in hereditary 
consciousness. 

A number of the familiar objects of daily life may be traced to 
their sources in superstitious practices which have been so com- 
pletely lost sight of that the things themselves no longer carry any 
suggestion of their origins. How many of us when listening to 
church bells or chimes are aware that they were first rung to scare 
away evil spirits at a time when they were numerous and rampant? 
When we see harness decorated with ornamental metal discs, how 
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many of us know that they were primarily amulets against the evil 
eye? 

Beliefs as to some questions of mcre serious importance, among 
them being those of the future states of reward and punishment, 
have been so much mooted and such diversity of views concerning 
them have developed that they may be said to be now rather mat- 
ters of personal opinion than formal doctrine. Every one holds 
more or less individual notions regarding them, among which there 
is no longer an authority capable of so influencing belief as to as- 
sure acceptance of any. 

The trend of thought is toward more logical interpretations 
of the future life. Heaven is no longer a place of dazzling brilliance, 
with golden pavements and gates of pearl or jasper; nor is hell a vast 
murky sea of burning brimstone, whose material flames possess the 
astonishing faculty of torturing immaterial beings. Indeed reflect- 
ive minds are beginning to apprehend that light and darkness as 
being physical phenomena would be extraneous and nugatory in 
spiritual existence, insomuch as spiritual beings have no retinas, 
or other physical sense organs, and consequently their perceptions 
must depend upon the operations of faculties wholly inconceivable 
to man, 

While a large number of minor primitive ideas have died out 
altogether from belief, and others remain only on somewhat the 
footing of anthropoligical curios, certain others much more sig- 
nificant unfortunately still have a firm hold on the faith of the 
major part of the most advanced peoples. To understand this situa- 
tion it is necessary to go back in religious history as far as the period 
of the matriarchy. In that stage, certainly of motherkinship, pos- 
sibly in some instances of the rule of women, the great deities were 
females, each one of the Nature Mother, universal ancestresses, 
sources of all fertility from which all things proceed. In early 
stages, when the function of the male in procreation is not com- 
prehneded, it is not thought that anything can originate save in the 
creative fecundity of the female. 

When the matriarchy was superseded by the patriarchy these 
great goddesses were supplanted in course of time by the supreme 
gods of the new regimes, and fell into subordinate positions, or 
gradually vanished from belief. Among the more advanced Sem- 
ites, owing probably to the low estimate formerly accorded to women 
by that race, the great goddesses were eclipsed comparatively prompt- 
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ly. Even among them, however, their worship did not succumb with- 
out a protracted struggle. The prophets continued to denounce the 
worship of Astarte as evil and pernicious down to the time of the 
captivity of Judah. We know from the Elephantine papyri that 
a great mother was worshipped as Anath in the considerable Jewish 
colony there remote from prophetic influence down to about 400 
B. C., on a footing of practical equality with Jahweh, and in com- 
plete unconsciousness of wrongdoing. The Semites of Arabia, 
more primitive than their northern kinsfolk, continued to worship 
a great mother as Al-lat down to the time of Mohammed, and the 
Prophet in the Koran converted her into a daughter of Allah. 

Outside the ambit of influence of the more advanced Semites 
the cult of universal ancestresses persisted longer. During the 
Roman Empire the worship of Magna Mater was widespread and 
flourishing, and became a serious competitor of Christianity and 
Mithraism for supremacy among the western peoples. In this 
competition it was under the disadvantage of having taken form 
in a more primitive age. Meantime the critical sense and taste of 
humanity had advanced to new and more refined viewpoints. Some 
of the rites of Great Mother worship may well have seemed rude 
and archaic to educated contemporaries in comparison with later 
“cults. Nevertheless the worship of Magna Mater survived as a 
matter of record to the death of Theodosius the Great. 

The patriarchy once established, religion became as Athene, 
“all for the father’. Male gods were enthroned as the supreme 
deities, and the leading peoples of the world still worship them. 
The Buddhists, Jews, Christians and Moslems adore a male being. 
Whether this change has been beneficial to humanity may be ques- 
tioned? However solicitous we think of a father’s love as being, we 
feel that a mother’s is more tender still. Had mankind continued to 
worship universal mothers instead of great fathers religions might 
have been more tolerant and conciliative and less inclined to mili- 
tancy. It can hardly be questioned that the point of view involved 
has had its full share of influence in the age long subjection of 
women. Now that women are beginning to reclaim the position to 
which they are legitimately entitled in the fields of human thought 
and action, it seems improbable that a conception so unilateral should 
be permitted to persist very much longer. 

Old and deeply rooted religions ideas have great vitality, and 
often continue to affect opinion long after they cease to be a part 
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cf doctrine. The effects of the worship of a great mother still play 
a role in our outlook on existence. We think and speak of Mother 
Nature as a personal being legislating for creation blindly or saga- 
ciously, ruthlessly or solicitously, according to the mental attitude 
of the thinker, but always effectively. As the Deity becomes more 
abstract and inscrutable, Mother Nature, as being more familiar 
and apprehensible may play an even increasingly important part 
in our thoughts. 

The Roman Church has in some degree readjusted the unsettled 
sex balance in worship in its adoration of the Virgin Mother, which 
forcibly exemplifies the instinctive human tendency to appeal to the 
mother rather than to the father. In Catholic worship more per- 
sonal prayers are addressed to the Queen than to the King of 
Heaven. With this consequence of the conception of the Virgin 
Mother as Queen of Heaven we sympathize because of an inward 
and spontaneous predisposition. It is not only innate and intuitive, 
but, when carried into practice, introduces a picturesque and touch- 
ing beauty into worship without which it is less emotionally charm- 
ing. 

Sex and deity are of course rational incompatibles. Sex is a 
biologic provision for a necessity contingent on morality, the per- 
petuation of species. It is wholly unthinkable beyond the physical 
creation, and to ascribe it the Great First Cause, an incorporeal 
being, an eternal and infinite spirit, is not only irrational but humil- 
iating to human intelligence of the present. 

This attribution of sex to the Deity is perhaps the most de- 
plorable of the remainders of anthropomorphism in religious be- 
lief. It is, however, so entrenched there that it will probably prove 
one of the last to be eliminated. It is fixed in our mentalities by 
many generations of hereditary transmission, and maintained by 
the portraiture of God in literature and art. The supreme or sole 
god of literature from Homer to our day, particularly the Grand 
Monarque of Heaven of Milton is a transcendent man. The wooden 
god of primitive art, the Zeus of Phidias, the Eternal of Michel- 
angelo, and the Ancient of Days of Blake with the oceanic beard, 
are each an etfort to portray an ideal of a man-god, a male being of 
superhuman mold and mein. This statement applies with almost 
equal force to the representations of divine or semidivine beings em- 
ployed in connection with the public or private worship of some 
sects, which serve to maintain anthropomorphic conceptions. Per- 
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haps the Moslems are wise in sticking by the letter of the law and 
prohibiting all incons either graven or pictured images. 

The enormous extension of the limits of science, and the de- 
velopment of means of communication until almost independent of 
time and distance have shrunken the conceptual earth until knowledge 
can almost hold it in its palm. As our earth has contracted in our 
mental view the universe has expanded but in a greatly increased 
ratio. In proportion as the vastness of the universe grows in our 
apprehension, our sense of the nearness of God diminishes. When 
this earth was the center of creation, the heavenly bodies merely 
lights suspended in the firmament for its illumination, and human 
affairs God’s all-absorbing concern, the Deity was very near to 
mankind. Now that the earth is but a fretful midge spinning in 
boundless space, and God’s interest parcelled among myriads of 
them, the Deity has receeded from us immeasurably and is becom- 
ing increasingly abstruse and inscrutable. How far is the Supreme 
Being of today from the Yahweh of 1000 B. C., who fought and 
feasted, sorrowed and rejoiced with his people Israel. 

If the ascription of sex to the Supreme Being may be considered 
the most outstanding and unfortunate remainder of primitive 
thought in the religious teachings of today, there are still many 
others which reflect almost as seriously on our intelligence. The 
great mass of mankind continue to think of spiritual beings in terms 
of our corporeal life, and picture them as having faculties analo- 
gous to our own. The Deity is conceived as thinking, “O Lord— 
thy thoughts are very deep”; as seeing, “God saw everything that 
he had made’’; as hearing, “God heard the voice of the lad”; as 
speaking, “They heard the voice of the Lord God’’; as smelling, 
“The Lord smelled a sweet savor.” 

The activity of the Deity which most nearly parallels our think- 
ing is measurelessly beyond our apprehension. Thinking is the 
process by which rational animals reach conclusions, and by check- 
ing and testing them arrive at knowledge. To conceive Infinite In- 
telligence as thinking involves the self-contradiction that Omnis- 
cience may grow in knowledge. That we may make use of the same 
word to express both activities in spite of the disparity is due to the 
inadequacy of finite concepts and language. Unable to conceive 
the conditions and functions of immaterial being, in order to con- 
vey our notions of them we are compelled to employ the terms which 
express those of our consciousness of physical existence. 
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So far-reaching is the influence of environmental conditions on 
our thinking that most persons not only assume that spiritual be- 
ings communicate by speech, but take for granted the language they 
employ is that used by them in the version of the Bible with which 
the thinker is familiar. Until a time comparatively recent but few 
persons could imagine living beings as moving beyond the earth’s 
surface otherwise than by flight. Hence spiritual beings good and 
evil were usually conceived and portrayed as winged creatures, and 
such they remain in the thoughts of the majority today. 

That such inferential conceptions should have prevailed in the 
Dark Ages is understandable enough. Even then, however, some 
clear-sighted and open minded adherents of even the most rigid 
creeds could see beyond them. Maimonides, for example, the Sec- 
ond Lawgiver of Israel, though loyal to Judaism, yet, being a clear- 
headed man, and influenced perhaps by the effect of Greek thinking 
on his philosophy, explained such scriptural expressions as, “God's 
mouth—hands—feet,” as figurative. That such ideas should still 
persist today though is occasion for astonishment until we reflect on 
the reasons which have cooperated to perpetuate them. 

The conclusion has been ably supported that to criticize religious 
teachings because they contain anthropomorphic elements is to chal- 
lenge the bases of our tests of knowledge. The argument is briefly 
that, if the presence of anthropomorphic ideas in our conception 
of the Deity invalidates our knowledge of deity, then our knowl- 
edge of anything else beyond experience is equally invalidated, as 
there is an inherent infirmity in human reason, because human, and 
therefore none of its conclusions beyond the test of experience can 
be proven to be free of error. Our knowledge of pure science, for 
instance, has been attained through the exercise of human reason, 
and we cannot therefore demonstrate its truth. But, even admitting 
that this is true elsewhere, it fails to hold good on its supporters own 
premises as applied to anthropomorthism. All of our positive knowl- 
edge, as distinguished from that which is only conjectural or inferen- 
tial and cannot be tested, of existence beyond the material uni- 
verse is derived from revelation, and its truth depends not on rea- 
son but on the validity of the revelation. We have no infallible 
means of distinguishing between true and pseudo-revelation. Ex- 
tra cosmic existence is therefore wholly incomprehensible, if all 
revelation is false; or we do not know how much of it is true, if 
only an unascertainable portion of revelation is valid. It is there- 
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fore demonstrably unknowable. The infirmity of human reason in 
pure science is a supposition which may or may not be true, but 
which cannot be absolutely proven. It results therefore that ideas 
in one field of thought certainly beyond human knowledge are 
maintained as being on the same footing, so far as their demon- 
strability goes, with ideas in another field only hypothetically be- 
yond human knowledge. 

It has been inevitable in the passage of time that many of the 
more material elements in belief should become discordant with ad- 
vancing ideas and been discarded, occasionally authoritatively, but 
much more often tacitly. That this process 1s still operative is evi- 
denced by the rise from time to time of a new sect with a newly 
fashioned creed, and the promulgation of religious neoisms by in- 
dividuals. 

That this development should progress is inescapable and need 
not alarm timid minds. It is unthinkable that the intrinsic verities 
of religion are imperilled. Lucid thinking is beginning to take the 
role heretofore filled by authority in matters of belief, and the trend 
of faith will inevitably be toward a conception of spirit existence 
more in keeping with our vastly enlarged apprehension of the unt- 
verse and clearing conception of the nature of being. 

Heaven is no longer in our planetary zenith just above our 
heads, and the Deity no longer the god of a tribe, a nation, or of 
this mote in space on which we live, but the Supreme Being of all 
existence, having nothing of our physical semblance or material 
functions. 

Hvman intelligence is advancing toward a more enlightened 
apprehension of being both temporal and eternal, and continually 
approximating its essential truths. Each forward step confirms the 
assertion of that sagacious old heathen who said nearly twenty-five 
hundred years ago, “The gods are unlike man in mind or body.” 


ANTICIPATING THE NORGE—A FORGOTTEN 
JULESsVERNE 


BY CHARLES KASSEL 


O predict the wireless telegraph, to foretell the conquest of 
Bie north pole by a dirigible airship, to envisage a great 
war in which the United States should be engaged and place its 
date just four days before our actual declaration of war against 
Germany—and all this more than thirty-five years ago—is, as any 
reader will admit, sufficiently remarkable, waiving wholly aside, for 
the moment, less extraordinary feats of prevision. Such a per- 
formance, though viewed merely as a series of happy guesses, 
should have won for itself a notable place in the literature of prog- 
nostication. In reality, however, the book which embodies these 
triumphs of foreknowledge—or, if the reader prefers, this rare 
series of coincidences—fell still-born from the press, and, so far 
as careful inquiry discloses, the present is the first review of the 
work, and in fact, with a single exception, the first notice it has 
ever received. 

The volume to which we refer is a scientific romance entitled 
A. D. 2000, published by Laird & Lee of Chicago in 1890 and writ- 
ten by Alvarado M. Fuller, then a lieutenant but later a colonel 
in the United States army, and who, as the War Department re- 
ports, died in 1924, and the exception to the statement at the 
outset of this paper that no review or notice of the work had 
been found by the present writer is an article which appeared in 
the Washington Times for September 3, 1905, in connection with 
designs for a new type of submarine boat submitted by the author 
of A. D. 2000 and then under consideration by the Board of Con- 
struction of the United States Navy—a vessel which the inventor 
called the “auto-torpedo submarine” and which, if adopted, would, 
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according to his prediction, “almost do away with great and costly 
battleships.” 

A review of Fuller’s extraordinary novel, nearly two score 
years after publication, would not be untimely in any case but it 
becomes peculiarly appropriate in view of the passage of the north 
pole by Amundsen and his associates as recently as May, 1926, 
since that epochal performance, with the announcement of the 
event by wireless from the pole itself, exactly parallels the crowning 
episode of Fuller’s story. Such a feat, moreover, was not easily fore- 
told in 1890. It would have been a rather bold prophecy even in 
1926, for up to the very hour of its triumph the world of science 
was skeptical of the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile Expedition. 

It is a picturesque civilization which Fuller describes. We be- 
hold great cities, with glass-paved streets along the second stories, 
and imposing structures of the same material, now malleable and 
fitted to thousand-fold uses. Between great centers pneumatic 
trains, propelled in tubes, glide at startling speeds, while in the 
air-ways above huge dirigibles are sailing and in the ocean depths 
elegantly appointed submersibles. 

Many of the dreams cherished by scientists when the book was 
being written are realized in Fuller’s story. Those already in ex- 
istence, actually or in principle, such as the under-ground street- 
railway, the telephone, electric traction and electric illumination, 
are displayed in their perfection. 

Daily news, in Fuller’s romance, is gathered together at a cen- 
tral point by wireless from all parts of the world, and telegraphi- 
cally set up in thousands of cities at one operation by synchronized 
machines—something which recent science has brought within the 
realm of the possible. Niagara has become a huge dynamo and the 
Gulf Stream, by a grandiose project, has been controlled so as to 
moderate the winters in the northeastern states. 

In a piece of vaticination amazing for its approximation to exact 
truth Fuller places the outbreak of a great war on the part of the 
United States on April 2, 1917. It was on April 6, 1917—just four 
days after—that our country entered the World War. It is true the 
struggle, as foretold by Fuller, was with England, but it is fair 
to forgive this error in view of the uncanny nearness to exactitude in 
time. 

The automobile of the twenty-first century is not the gasoline 
motor-car but the electric motor car, drawing its power, as does the 
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electric railway locomotive and the electric street railway of that 
distant period, from small but tremendously powerful storage batter- 
ies,—an ideal in the electrical field which in our own time still 
awaits the wizardry of science. 

The gasolene motor-car seems not to fall within the author’s 
ken. It is well, however, to be patient. Before the dawn of A. D. 
2000, perhaps, Fuller’s vision may be a reality and the gasolene 
automobile of today—complicated, noisy, dangerous and wasteful 
of power as it is—may have become a memory and a tale. The 
quest for the secret of storing powerful and long-lived electrical 
charges within small space is still on and when that quest is re- 
warded the electric automobile—simple, sate, silent and swift— 
should speedily replace the present less perfect instrument. Mean- 
while, let us say, for the prophet’s credit, that even the electric 
automobile with its present limitations did not appear until 1892, 
according to the Encyclopedia Ameritcana—two years after the pub- 
lication of Fuller’s book—and did not attract general attention un- 
til 1900. 

Gasolene itself, if that source of energy fell at all within Fuller’s 
vision, gives place to a synthetic gas of great power created by 
laboratory methods. The application of gasolene, indeed, to ex- 
tensive and varied uses in our day the prophet passes by. So, the 
immense use of the phonograph in the business and musical life of 
today our author failed to see, although the invention had been per- 
fected in 1878 and Fuller utilized the discovery for a phonographic 
clock which called sleepers to awake. In this aspect of things, how- 
ever, the author of 4A. D. 2000 was no more faulty a prophet than 
Mr. Edison himself, who, in picturing the future of the phonograph 
in the North American Review for May-June, 1878, seemed not to 
suspect the revolution he was himself about to inaugurate in the 
musical life of the world and devoted only a few lines to the musi- 
cal aspects of his great invention. 

As in the case of all prophets, in every age and clime, Fuller 
goes dismally awry when he augurs of woman and her future. Far 
behind the reality does his halting imagination lag and he fails 
pathetically to take account of the swiftness with which the gentler 
sex, once liberated from its slavery to tradition, accomplishes re- 
forms. By the year of grace 2000, it appears, women had con- 
sented to raise their skirts eight inches from the ground! 

Helium, the x-ray, radium, the radio, the moving picture, Fuller 
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does not foresee, nor the aeroplane, nor even the use of the sub- 
marine boat as an agent of destruction in war. However, we must 
beware of overworking our prophets. Never in the history of 
man were so many discoveries and inventions crowded into a 
brief space as during the few decades following the appearance 
of Fuller’s book. Something, also, we must pardon to the spirit of 
caution. As to the aeroplane, it is to be remembered that experi- 
ments with heavier-than-air flying machines had proven uniformly 
unsuccessful at the date of the composition of the book. So, too, 
in so far as concerns the use of the submarine boat in naval war- 
fare, Fuller, if he thought of it at all, was possibly thrown off by 
the experiment of the United States government in 1810 with 
Fulton’s under-sea boat when the brig Argus was successfully pro- 
tected against torpedo attack by strong netting. 

Fuller appears to have completely overlooked the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, which destiny had fixed for a date only a few years dis- 
tant. With the possibility of embroilment over Cuba constantly 
present that war might well have been foreseen. Perhaps our 
soothsayers, like ordinary mortals, are occasionally hypermetropic 
and the vision declines to focus upon events just under the prophet’s 
nose. 

Now and then the author of A. D. 2000, stationed as a sentinel 
on the watch-tower of futurity, nods, and dreams of things which 
have not been and never can be—so far at least, as our modern 
knowledge justifies us in speaking—and with the date which stands 
out so prophetically in the history of our country there are others 
of no discoverable significance. Thus, for example, in August, 1916, 
a subsidence takes place in the earth’s crust occasioned by an ex- 
plosion of natural gas and this produces an inland sea of vast ex- 
tent, reaching from Louisville to Cincinnati and Pittsburg. 

Offset against the instances, however, where the oracle was 
dumb, doubtful or mistaken in the magnificent anticipation of our 
modern wireless, which Fuller called, not inappropriately—even 
according to our notions today—the sympathetic telegraph. ‘This 
was a truly daring piece of scientific prophecy, for it was only in 
1886-7—about the time Fuller began his book—that Hertz dis- 
covered the ether-waves upon which the wireless telegraph and 
radio vibrations are propagated, and it was not until 1890—almost 
certainly after the book was in the hands of the printer—that Dr. 
Branley discovered the “coherer’ by which the presence of those 
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waves could be detected. The Hertzian waves, it is true, Fuller 
does not mention, nor does he foretell their utilization in our modern 
wireless and radio, but the wireless itself he predicts, and this, after 
all, is the most we may ask from the scientific seer who relies 
only upon his imaginative reason and makes no pretense to divine 
illumination. 

This, then, briefly, is the story of the singular novel which 
came unnoticed from the press and sank at once into the limbo of 
forgotten things, but which, all in all, is as astonishing a piece of 
prophetic fiction as can be found in literature. 


CHINESE SHRINES OF HEALING 
BY GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS. 


~HOLERA, smallpox, and plague are always associated with 
China by Americans. Within the past ninety years, the many 
hospitals financed principally through American and European phil- 
anthrophy have done much in service, and in the dissemination of 
ideas of modern sanitation to keep in check the epidemics that have 
always proven so disastrous in the Orient. 

That I might myself see that progress so widely heralded by 
friends of China, I visited the Canton Hospital—one of the many in 
China—in the city of Canton, the oldest medical institution in the 
Orient, founded ninety years ago by Dr. Peter Parker, an American. 
Since its foundation, it has cost its American supporters many 
millions. In this institution, youths of China were first instructed 
in the science and art of healing. Here modern medical texts were 
translated into Chinese and here, too, medical research of the Orient 
was born. The first Chinese to study medicine abroad, financed by 
American Philanthrophy, returned here to serve upon the staff of 
this institution. Within its walls, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Chinese 
hero and patron of Bolshevik doctrines that have made his country 
almost untenable for white men except Russians, commenced his 
studies. 

Not only has this famous hospital been founded by American 
philanthrophy, but more than eighty per cent of its running expenses 
have been drawn from the same source. 

My visit to the hospital proved disappointing. There was a 
lock on the door, the great building was deserted, probably never 
to be retenanted. The local authorities had refused to protect the 
missionary administrators and the Chinese patients enjoying Amert- 
can charity. More than two million Cantonese had been treated 
there since its foundation, yet not one has protested. 
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At the sealed gate of this historic shrine of healing, with con- 
cealed chagrin, I turned to my English-speaking mission-educated 
guide. 

“Do your people miss the hospital now that it is closed?” 

“No, they have a shrine of healing that is more to their liking.” 

A five-minute walk through narrow streets of squalor, reeking 
in filth and smells brought us to the Chinese shrine of healing, a large 
squat building of stone, with tile roof. The entrance was a wide 
church-like door that emitted clouds of punk-smoke perfumed with 
incense. Here I paid the temple entrance fee of twenty cents. In- 
side I faced the God of Healing, enshrined upon an altar at the 
end of a windowless hall lit by suppliants. The image was made 
of lacquered clay painted red and gold. 

While we watched the throng within, a mother came seeking a 
cure for her puny child already choking in the nauseating temple 
fumes. Her first act was to exchange the family earnings of the 
week for scraps of soiled paper painted to represent the coins she 
paid. With the scraps of paper she reverently approached the 
shrine to deposit them in a pot of live coals at the feet of the image. 
As soon as her offering has been turned to fluffy white ashes, the 
attending monk handed her a bamboo tube filled with numbered 
sticks. With trembling hands, the mother shook the tube until one 
of its sticks fell out at her feet. Smiling she watched the monk de- 
cipher its number. 

‘Twenty,’ he muttered; that was the enigmatic answer of the 
god, that was the number of the envelope containing the medicine 
prescribed. 

The happy mother hurried away, the temple rules forbade that 
the sick be given their medicine within the temple walls. 

“What was the medicine the god prescribed?” I asked. 

The monk shook his head and shrugged. 

But why do the rules forbid that the medicine you give be taken 
here?” I insisted. 

“Before the rule was made, many died beside our sacred well,” 
he smiled cynically. 

As further questioning might have deprived some one of the 
waiting sufferers quick relief, I reluctantly went out into the village 
street with its bedlam of noises and smells, wondering where I 
might find more agreeable evidence of China’s boasted six thousand 
years of civilization and that century of Christian effort. 
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SPINOZA AND IMMORTALITY 


BY ERNEST G. BRAHAM 


() N first consideration one would not expect Spinoza to have 
any place for immortality in his teaching seeing that he 
considers that there is One Spiritual Substance in existence with its 
temporary differentiations into things and persons. One needs 
to observe, however, that throughout Spinoza’s system there runs 
two fundamental views which are never quite reconciled. The first 
emphasizes the unity of the universe at the expense of the parts, the 
second side is quite individualistic, emphasizing the parts at the 
expense of the unity. This latter side comes out especially in what 
he terms the “conatus” which plays a prominent part in his ethical 
teaching. According to this the differentiations of the universe 
have a tendency to seek their own preservation as against the efforts 
of the other parts, and he makes this “conatus” the essence of the 
individual. 

When, however, Spinoza is arguing against Descartes he takes 
rather the other view based on the unity of Reality. Descartes 
said that there were two kinds of substance, matter and mind, but 
he did not regard these as having equal value. As regards matter, 
there is only one material substance, viz., the whole material uni- 
verse: what we call a chair or a house or any particular part of the 
material universe is only a temporary modification of the one ma- 
terial substance for Descartes and as such will come to an end. But 
Descartes treats spiritual substance quite differently. He does not 
consider that there is only one Spiritual Substance but that each 
individual mind is a genuine substance. Admittedly he thinks that 
each spiritual substance is something that depends for its existence 
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upon God but each spiritual substance will last forever unless God 
annihilates it. . 

Spinoza wages war against the idea of the two kinds of sub- 
stance in Descartes, material and spiritual and asserts that there is 
only one Spiritual Substance and that our minds are just temporary 
modes of that one substance. Instead of saying with Descartes that 
God had created material substance and a lot of other spiritual 
substances, Spinoza says God alone is Substance known to us under 
the form of two attributes (although having infinite attributes) 
these two attributes being extension and thought, that is material 
form and menial form. The attributes, however, about which 
Spinoza speaks are almost at times exalted by him to the level of 
substance. In any case they cannot be degraded to mere qualities of 
the one substance. They seem to have a rank not quite so high 
as Substance and not quite so low as form or quality. Each of the 
Attributes, extension and thought, is differentiated into modes. On 
the side of our bodies we are modes of the attribute of extension, 
on the side of our minds we are modes of the attribute of thought. 
There is for Spinoza complete correlation between the two modes 
body and mind, we cannot have body without mind, nor mind 
without body. 

Farther, Spinoza begins to draw a distinction between finite 
and infinite modes, and the infinite modes turn out to be the eternal 
differentiations of the attributes. Given a man as he really is he 
must be regarded as an eternal mode of the attribute of thought on 
the side of his mind, and an eternal mode of the attribute of ex- 
tension on the side of his body. This position presents us with 
the real difficulty of reconciling the fact that man’s body which 
breaks up like any other finite body in death, being necessarily 
correlated to his spirit, would involve on a strict logical interpretation 
that man’s spirit would break up too. 

More difficulties arise in regard to the question of the immortality 
of the soul in Spinoza’s theory of knowledge. In this he dis- 
tinguishes between three kinds of knowledge (a) the knowledge 
which comes through the senses (b) rational or scientific knowledge 
(c) intuitive knowledge. 

(a) This type is full of error. The knowledge through the 
senses depends upon the action of things upon the body and in con- 
sequence it frequently tells us more about our own body than of 
the external things. Again the connection is only an association be- 
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tween the different parts of this knowledge, there is no real logical 
connection. Connected with this first type of knowledge there are 
the passions on the conative side. The essence of knowledge at this 
stage is that the individual is more acted upon than acting, both as 
regards knowledge, emotions and conations. 

(b) In regard to the second type of knowledge,—rational or 
scientific knowledge,—this is a much clearer type. It is a knowl- 
edge that depends on “notiones communes” as he calls them. 
There are certain facts common to all kinds of bodies including our 
own, such as geometrical and mechanical properties. If we confine 
ourselves strictly to these we shall not fall into the mistake of con- 
fusing what is due to our own body and what is due to the external 
world. Again at this stage one is not dealing with mere association 
but with real logical connection between ideas. Probably Spinoza 
would include more than we should in what is called logical con- 
nection because at his period thinkers regarded causation as logical 
sequence. If 6b always followed A, then A was thought of as the 
cause of B.. Also under the heading of logical connection he would 
include what we call laws of nature. The connections then in this 
second type of knowledge which he calls scientific knowledge are 
real logical connections and not mere association as in the first type 
knowledge which comes through the senses. Yet one cannot claim, 
according to Spinoza, that this second type of knowledge in entirely 
satisfactory because as he would say it is all about generalities. 
Corresponding to it there is a rational understanding of our own 
passions, and for the causes of it a psychological understanding is 
required, but owing to the abstractness of this knowledge it does 
not help us to control by our minds. Spinoza’s own view is that one 
passion can be controlled by another if you can replace passive 
emotions by active ones, which are those in which we have clear 
understanding. For irstance, sorrow, a passive emotion does not 
do good either to the sorrowful person or to others. Spinoza would 
say that we should not merely try to get rid of sorrow, but try to 
understand the real causes of personal trouble and disaster and. the 
troubles and disasters which overtake others, and base then upon 
that active emotion adesive to help. So much for the second type of 
knowledge. 

(c) The third type, intuitive knowledge, is supposed to combine 
the merits of the concreteness of the first with the merits of the sec- 
ond. The second is clear and rational knowledge and so is the third 
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type, but the latter is not confined to abstractions and generalities. 
Spinoza being a mystic, it is difficult to know what he really means 
by scientia intuitiva. Probably it is a mystical knowledge or insight 
which comes only to those who have mystical experiences. He 
saw the system of the universe as a whole, which ordinary science 
only sees piecemeal but his view seems essentially to be that the 
content of the second and third type of knowledge is the same 
with this distinction of outlook, viz., that in the stage of scientific 
knowledge one’s mind moves from one piece of the world to another, 
but in intuitive knowledge one passes to the whole immediately. 
It is the same system, however, which the mystic sees as a whole 
that the scientist sees fragmentarily as he considers one portion of 
reality after another. But there is another point in Spinoza’s allied 
to this special mystical knowledge and indeed its most essential ele- 
ment which is that special type of emotion which he called “the 
intellectual love of God.” 

From this theory of knowledge the Spinozian view of immor- 
tality must be developed. Indeed it certainly cannot be grasped un- 
less his theory of knowledge is first understood. One is quite aware 
that difficulties arise out of his theory of knowledge especially over 
the fact of error. According to Spinoza error arises because we 
have finite bodies, each of us has a special place in the world and 
consequently we see things from a special angle and so we are liable 
to group things together which are not closely connected in nature 
and also to separate things which are closely related in nature. This 
ef course works all right so long as we regard ourselves as being 
finite modes, but in the later stages of knowledge he makes out that 
we (our bodies and minds) are not finite modes but eternal differen- 
tiations of God, that is infinite modes. The way Spinoza tries to 
reconcile this apparent dualism is ingenious. He says that each man, 
as he really is, is an infinite differentiation of reality, but most men 
are mistaken as to the nature of their true selves. What the ordi- 
mary man takes for his true self is not an infinite and eternal 
differentiation, it is a mix up of bits from one infinite mode and 
bits from other infinite modes. To this man death will mean finding 
out the mistake. ‘No doubt everyone is more or less mistaken about 
the true self, but the ordinary man who lives entirely on the level 
‘of perceptual knowledge and passive emotion is tremendously mis- 
taken about the nature of his ‘true self. Take the average book- 
imaker for instatiée. No doubt theté is an eternal differentiation of 
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reality corresponding to him, but as he’ knows himself it does not 
uniquely correspond to him. What he calls himself, and what he 
takes an interest in is a mix up of parts extracted from a great 
number of eternal modes. When he dies the eternal modes will go 
on all right, but the peculiar mixture which he calls himself will come 
to an end, consequently this type of man is mortal. In the case 
of the wise man, however, such men as Plato or Spinoza himself. 
Spinoza would say no doubt what the wise men take to be themselves 
contains some confusion. That is to say there is not one eternal 
single differentiation which corresponds to the wise man. Still he 
has got over so many delusions by rising to the second and third 
types of knowledge that what he knows as himself is mainly one 
eternal differentiation though there may be slight elements from the 
eternal modes mixed with it in the wise man’s views of himself. 
When this kind of man dies the mixture will cease but the bulk 
of what he takes to be himself now is really an eternal mode, there- 
fore in that sense he is immortal. 

This seems to be what. Spinoza means by immortality. It is 
clearly only the immortality of the wise. 

In closing one may add two brief criticisms. 

(a) How in the first place do these mixtures of eternal differen- 
tiations arise? If one says that the bookmaker mistakes a mixture 
for himself and that this mixture will not last the shock of death, 
surely there must be some reason why this or any of the particular 
mixture exists here and now. One cannot see why infinite and 
eternal modes should be mistaken about their own limits. We have 
here in Spinoza the same sort of difficulty as that of reconciling the 
infinite with finite modes. 

(b) On Spinoza’s view there is complete correlation between 
the thought and the extension sides of any mode. The body of the 
wise man breaks up in death just in exactly the same way as the 
body of ordinary man, and yet Spinoza appears to hold that the 
mind of the wise man persists with very little change whilst the 
mind of the man on the lower level is such a mixture and confusion 
that it disappears in death and that as mind it ceases to be. 

These are some of the questions arising out of Spinoza’s view 
of immortality, which as we have seen, arises out of his theory of 
knowledge. Spinoza gives no convincing proof why the wise men 
alone should be immortal. The proof he gives is inconsistent with 
his metaphysical basis of the One Substance; and the ordinary 
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man asks why this Ultimate Reality of which he is a part, which 
produced him, and to which he contributes in his moral endeavour, 
should reduce him to a cipher at the end of his earthly course? This 
question demands a more satisfactory answer than Spinoza offers us. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


BY ROBERT P. RICHARDSON 


(Continued ) 


Not until March 10, 1400, did the clergy gain their wish of hav- 
ing a statute against heresy, but too impatient to wait for this, they 
illegally fabricated a Common Law, putting forward without basis 
the doctrine that by Common Law the King had a right to issue 
a writ for the burning of a heretic. Action was taken in this illegal 
manner hy issuing a writ of De Haeretico Comburendo against 
William Sawtrey, a London priest, who declaring himself unable 
to believe in Transubstantiation was soon reduced to a heap of ashes 
by the secular arm of kindly Mother Church. This took place Feb- 
ruary 26, 1400, shortly before the passage of the statute against 
heresy, the first victim under the latter being a poor tailor, John 
Badby, who when brought before his judges said that if every con- 
secrated Host were the Lord’s Body then there were twenty thousand 
Gods in England, which he could not believe, since he put his faith 
in a single omnipotent God. The Prince of Wales, afterward King 
Henry V, took a personal interest in Badby’s cremation, and while 
the fire was burning up around the victim offered him a pardon with 
the additional allurement of a yearly pension if he would only 
acknowledge the truth of Transubstantiation. Priests bearing con- 
secrated Hosts hovered around the stake and held up the bread that 
Badby might adore it before he died and thus save his soul. But 
the perverse heretic would not worship the wafer, and received in 
the flames his due penalty of death. 

I-ven after Henry VIII had broken with Rome it was not safe 
to deny the Real Presence, and that monarch’s Six Articles of 1449, 
called by the heretics The Whip with Six Strings, specified denial 
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of Transubstantiation as a heresy punishable by death at the stake. 
and threatened even those who accepted Transubstantiation with 
death as felons should they teach the necessity of communion in 
both kinds and insist that the laity as well as the priest ought to 
drink the Holy Blood. One notable sufferer was John Lambert, 
who was burned alive for denial of the Real Presence after trial 
before the king in person. Some years later, in 1546, Anne Askew. 
a young lady of twenty-five, was also convicted of denying that a 
piece of bread was God, and “Bluff King Hal” had her first tor- 
tured on the rack to make her disclose the names of other criminals 
guilty of disbelief in the Real Presence and then burned her at the 
stake in company with three other heretics. 

Hus, whose thought had been greatly influenced by that of 
Wyclif, was accused of disbelief in Transubstantiation when he 
appeared before the Council of Constance. Witnesses stated he had 
declared that the “‘substance” (i. e. substratum) of the bread re- 
mained after consecration, saying that if this were not so he would 
like to know what was broken at communion. Tus denied the 
charge and affirmed he believed the consecrated wafer was “the very 
body of Christ which was born of the Virgin Mary, was crucified, 
died and was buried, which rose from the dead on the third day and 
is now sitting at the right hand of God, the Father Almighty.” Al- 
though this particular accusation was abandoned, the assembled 
clergy found enough heresy in the belief of the Bohemian Reformer 
to enable them to burn him at the stake. 

Most of the adherents of Hus remained faithful to Transubstan- 
tiation, and took it so seriously that in the Hussite wars which rav- 
aged Bohemia from 1419 to 1438 the most important question in dis- 
pute was the right of the laity as well as the priest to partake of the 
Holy Blood at communion. It is the custom of the Roman Church 
to allow the laymen to partake of the consecrated bread, but to re- 
serve the wine for the officiating priest alone. This is partly to 
obviate the danger of spilling the “blood” on the floor, but chiefly 
to enhance the prestige of the priest. The Hussites, who held the 
teachings of Christ more authoritative than those of Popes and 
Councils, found in the Scriptures the words, “Except ye eat of the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood ye have no life in you. 
Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life ; and 
T will raise him on the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood drink indeed.” (John vi. 54,55). And they argued, quite 
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logically, that drinking the Holy Blood as well as eating the Holy 
Body was absolutely necessory for salvation. Hus himself did not 
preach this’ doctrine, but shortly before his death at Constance, en- 
dorsed it when Jacobellus of Mies pointed out the implications of 
the words recorded by John. The Hussites insisted on Utraouism, 
communion in both kinds, instead of the Subunism or communion 
under one kind prescribed by the Church. They and their oppon- 
ents thus became known as Utraouists and Subunists, and early 
in the conflict the Bohemian insurgents inscribed a chalice on their 
banners that all might see for what they were fighting. 

To obtain the Holy Blood by Transubstantiation of wine a duly 
ordained priest was necessary, and as the Utraquists were short of 
these they kidnapped a Catholic Subunist bishop and forced him to 
ordain enough priests to satisfy their needs. The Utraouists al- 
ways denied any taint of heresy, and were themselves zealous 
heretic hounds. A sect they deemed heretical, the Adamites, arose 
in Bohemia, and were exterminated by the Hussites, fifty of them 
being burned at the stake on a single occasion. When in 1421 a 
3ohemian priest, Martin Loquis, reached the point of rejecting the 
Real Presence they seized him and one of his adherents, and after 
torturing the two severely, finished off the poor wretches by throw- 
ing them into boiling pitch. 

In upholding Utraouism the Hussite leaders pointed out, quite 
correctly, that Subunism was a Roman innovation, the more con- 
servative orthodox Churches of the East having always kept to the 
ancient custom of communion under both kinds. At the present day 
the Roman Catholic Church itself sanctions Utraquism among the 
faithful of the Uniate rites who are good Catholics, acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Pope. Usually in the Uniate churches the 
consecrated bread is mixed in the chalice with the wine and the 
two administered to the lay communicant with a spoon, Yet in 
Hussite times the crusaders of the Church that never changes 
killed at sight any priest they caught administering the Holy Blood 
to the laity. And more than one infallible Pope gave express sanc- 
tion to the Crusades in which such things were done. Modern 
Catholic writers gloss over these facts, but admit that technically the 
3ohemians who received communion in both kinds were not heretics 

on this account. The question was one of Church discipline rather 
~ than dogma, and true heresy arose only when the efficacy of Subunist 


communion was denied. 
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The Roman view is that communion in both kinds is needless 
owing to the Totality of The Real Presence, a doctrine which by 
one of its yet unmentioned ramifications serves to justify the 
Subunist position. To the Council of Constance this part of the 
Totality doctrine was especially dear. The men who burned Hus 
laid down as a matter of faith that “It must be most firmly held 
that the Body and Blood of Christ are contained entire, both under 
the species of bread and under the species of wine.’ According to 
this doctrine, which is utterly extraneously to Scripture, there is 
present in every minute drop of the consecrated wine not only 
Christ’t Blood but also the whole of His Body, and likewise in each 
minimum divisibile of the consecrated bread is present not merely 
His bloodless Body but His Body and Blood all entire. Now this, 
mark it well, can in no possible way be construed as the literal mean- 
ing of the words that the Bible attributes to Christ. He is nowhere 
quoted as saying of wine, “This is my body as well as my blood.” 
The words (which believers must hold an Infallible Church has 
transmitted down from Aramaic through Greek to a perfectly 
correct Latin version) are “Hic est sanguis meum”. “This is my 
blood.’”’ And likewise of bread the statement is “Hoc est corpus 
meum.’ The Roman Church, by the doctrine she has adopted has, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt taken the ground that Christ spoke 
of a part when He meant the whole—was using synecdoche. Thus 
the Church now takes precisely the stand for which she condemned 
3erenger ; she gives a figurative meaning to the words which she 
says Christ uttered. If then any Roman Catholic plumes himself 
on accepting these words of Christ literally, his Protestant friend 
can courteously tell him that this is most certainly not the case; 
that if he is a good Catholic and adheres to the dogmas of his 
Church, he is absolutely refusing to accept in their literal sense the 
- words by which the Eucharist was instituted. 

In the beginning of the Bohemian conflict the Subunists showed 
their disapproval of Utraquism by branding a chalice on the flesh 
of the Hussites they caught, while the Utraquists retaliated by 
branding their prisoners with the sign of the cross. More severe 
measures were soon resorted to, as called for by Pope Martin V, 
who in 1420 formally declared a crusade against Bohemia to ex- 
terminate the Hussites and those who abetted them, plenary indul- 
gence being promised to all taking part in the good work. From 
all over Europe Christian soldiers responded to the call of the 
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Holy Father and joined the Imperial forces. Bands of divinity 
students, recruited in Leipsic and other centers of learning, lent 
their aid and are said to have shown special zeal in carrying on the 
work of extermination. When the Utraquist peasants fled their 
farms were burned, and many perished of starvation. More were 
killed, men, women and children being indiscriminately slaughtered, 
and in Kuttenburg alone sixteen hundred Hussites were burned, 
thrown down the mines or killed in other ways. In battle, how- 
ever the Subunist armies were time after time defeated by the 
Flussites who, headed by Ziska, held at bay all the forces the Pope 
and the German Emperor could bring against them. Finally, after 
many thousands of people had been killed and Bohemia and the 
surrounding countries laid waste, the Utraquists gained their point. 
The Council of Basle in 1433 accepted the Utraquist rite as allow- 
able for Catholics in Bohemia and Moravia, where it was to be 
practiced side by side with that of the Subunists, the church sav- 
ing her face in this reversal of herself by admonishing the Hussites 
to believe in the totality of the real presence, and not to imagine 
that Utraquism was essential to the validity of the sacrament. 

Meanwhile, though most of the Hussites (the conservatives or 
Calixtines) continued to adhere to the doctrines, assent to which 
had been extorted from Hus under the shadow of the stake, there 
had again arisen a radical faction, the Taborites, who influenced by 
the writings of Wyclif held that the substratum of the bread (and 
wine) remained in place after consecration and that the body of 
Christ was only present “sacramentally.” The Taborites naturally 
refused to accept the Compacta which marked them for destruction, 
but the Calixtines combined with the Subunists against them, and 
soon these recalcitrants were subdued and their leaders killed. 
Peace however was not permanent, for Rome felt it intolerable to 
continue the toleration she had been momentarily forced to grant, 
and in 1462 Pope Pius II declared the Compacta of Basle void. 
Once more the people of Bohemia butchered one another to make 
a Roman holiday, and continued doing so intermittently for several 
centuries. Utraquism was alternately permitted and prohibited by 
the rulers of Bohemia, but was finally outlawed after Bohemia lost 
the last vestige of her independence in 1620. 

The Orthodox Greek schismatics agree with the Roman Catho- 
lics in upholding Transubstantiation ; the Protestants do not. But 
this does not mean that at the Reformation all the Protestant 
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Churches repudiated the Real Presence: ‘With the Lutherans the 
place of Transubstantiation was taken by the almost equally absurd 
doctrine of Consubstantiation, also called Companation. Luther 
held that the accidents of bread and wine do not lose their sub- 
strata in the Eucharistic ceremony. The wine simply gains the 
support of a new substratum, Christ’s Blood, and the bread takes 
on, as its second substratum, the noumeon of Christ’s Body. Thus 
instead of the new pair of noumena conflicting with the old, the two 
noumena, in each case, cooperate in peace and harmony. The 
Lutherans asserted that this was the accepted ‘orthodox view in the 
time of Saint John Chrysostom, the “Doctor of the Eucharist’’, as 
evinced by statements made in a letter from this Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople to Caesarius. The doctrine of Consubstantiation has 
sometimes found favor with High Church Anglicans, the famous 
Dr. Pusey having been one who advocated it. 

Luther advocated Consubstantiation will all his customary fer- 
vor, and stigmatized as Sacramentarians all those who said Christ’s 
sody and Blood were present in the Eucharist not really but only 
sacramentally. To the objections of more radical Reformers that 
the body of a man could not be in two places at once and could not 
be contained within the compass of a small wafer Luther turned a 
deaf ear. All geometrical and arithmetical truths were, he thought, 
beside the question. “I do not admit mathematics,” said he to 
Zwingli at the Marburg conference, “God is above Mathematics.” 
Nor could he be brought to reason by the query as to what pur- 
pose Christ could possibly have had to ask his followers to eat alive 
His actual flesh and drink His actual blood. Luther vehemently 
said: “If God ordered me to eat dung, I would do it without asking 
“Why’.” He even denounced the Catholic priesthood for lack of 
faith. There were at Rome, he indignantly tells us, priests who at 
Mass instead of using the proper words of consecration would 
cynically say to the Host, “Bread thou art, and bread thou shalt 
remain!” 

These flippant priests who excited Luther’s indignation might 
perhaps have found a kindred spirit in Erasmus, who although he 
gave a nominal adhesion to the doctrine of the Real Presence in 
recognition of the authority of the Church, showed he was a good 
Phenomenalist by saying plainly, “I djo not see what function of a 
body cannot be apprehended by the senses.” When visiting Sir 
Thomas Moore, Erasmus discussed the question of the Real Pres- 
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ence with his host who assured the great Humanist that if he would 
only believe he would be satisfied of its proof by unquestionable evi- 
dence. Erasmus on leaving More’s house borrowed his pony, and 
finding it very useful did not return it, but instead sent More the 
following lines: 


Quod mihi dixisti, de corpore Christi 
Crede quod edis, et edis, 

Sic tibi rescribo, de tuo palfrido. 
Crede quod habes et habes. 


These have been rendered as follows: 


Remember you told me, believe and you'll see, 
Believe ‘tis a body and a body ’twill be, 
So should you tire walking, this hot summer tide, 
Believe your staff’s Dobbin, and straightway you'll ride. 


We can better understand Luther’s position if we remember 
that in his life and death struggle with Rome he found his arguments 
drawn from the Scriptures everywhere blocked by the prevalent 
view of the permissibilitv of symbolic interpretation. To combat 
this he held fast to a strictly literal view, and raised the cry of the 
Bible for the common people, taking the stand that any man able 
to read could, without guidance of the learned, always comprehend 
what the sacred authors meant to convey. H@ was consistent in 
his: position when at the Marburg conference between Lutherans 
and Zwinglians, (held in order to find some ground of agreement 
as to tha Eucharist) he began by chalking on the table Hoc est 
corpus meum, to indicate that as this was Scripture he stood by 
it in its literal sense. Taking this ground it is difficult to deny 
the Real Presence, though Carlstadt, and before him the Waldenses, 
got over the difficulty by boldly asserting that when Jesus uttered 
these words he pointed, not at the bread, but at His own body. In 
justification Carlstadt argued that in the Greek text the word trans- 
lated by “this” did not agree grammatically with the Greek word 
for bread, but had concord of gender with “body”, and concluded 
that in “Take, eat, this is my body”, only the first two words re- 
ferred to the bread. When it is once admitted a passage in the 
Bible may be taken in a symbolic sense the way is open for more 
subtle arguments on both sides. How fine a distinction can be 
drawn may be seen from the fact that even at the present day 
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Catholic authors tell us that if Jesus had said, “This bread is my 
body” He might perhaps have been using symbolism, but that the 
simple affirmation: “This is my body” cannot possibly be construed 
as symbolic. Professor Pohle illustrates this contention with the 
pregnant suggestion that if, without any preliminary remark or 
subsequent explanation, you were to say of a piece of bread, “This 
is Napoleon” you would not be using a figure of speech but would 
be simply uttering nonsense. 

Carlstadt well remarked that if Christ referred to the wine as 
His Blood He must have performed the miracle of transmutation 
in the bellies of his disciples as they had already drank it when He 
spoke. And literally interpreted the Bible bids us believe that at 
the Last Supper Jesus held His Body in His own hands, broke it 
into fragments and then handed these pieces of Himself to His 
disciples who ate them! Faced with the consequence of literal 
interpretation the orthodox theologian does not flinch, but quotes 
as an example of true faith the words of St. Augustine: “Christ 
was carried in his own hands when he commended his body, He said, 
‘This is my body’, that body he carried in his own hands!” Zwingli, 
however, to whom the literalist view seemed utterly absurd, went 
so far as to say that no one had ever lived who truly believed in the 
Real Presence, a remark which so aroused Luther’s ire as to make 
him actually rejoice on learning that Zwingli had been slain in the 
warfare between the Catholic and Protestant Cantons. And when 
at Worms in 1557 Melanchthon and eight other Lutheran divines 
gave out a manifesto against teachers of false doctrines, they enu- 
inerated rejection of infant baptism, denial of original sin, denial of 
trinitarianism and asserting the Eucharist to be a mere symbol as 
blasphemy for which death ought to be the legal punishment. 

Zwingli held that Christ had merely intended His followers 
to partake of the bread and wine at communion in remembrance of 
his death, which he foresaw, and that in the ceremony the bread and 
wine were to serve as symbols of His body on the cross and the 
blood which flowed out of it. And he urged that figurative language 
was by no means foreign to Scripture, citing Exodus, xii. 21, where 
the injunction “Take you a lamb... and kill the passover” obvious- 
ly requires the killing, not of the passover festival, but of the 
lamb. This view, the view of Luther and the view of the Catholic 
Church have one common merit: intellectual. straightforwardness. 
It is otherwise with the doctrine of Calvin, who neither endorsed the 
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Zwinglian denial of a miracle in the Eucharist nor accepted the 
words of Christ in their literal sense, but calmly disregarding the 
latter, contended there took place in communion a miracle of which 
Scripture gives us no inkling at all. 

In Calvin’s view the blood and wine are “the signs which repre- 
sent the invisible food which we receive from the body and blood 
of Christ,” souls being “fed by Christ just as the corporeal life is 
sustained by bread and wine.’ Calvin was not however, he said, 
“satisfied with the view of those who, while acknowledging that we 
have some kind of communion with Christ only make us partake 
of the Spirit, omitting all mention of flesh and blood.” And he 
asserted that “the end which this mystical benediction has in view” 
is “to assure us that the body of Christ was once sacrificed for us 
so that now we may eat it ... that his blood was once shed for us 
so as to be our perpetual drink.” Thus the bread and wine are sym- 
bols that the faithful really partake of the body and blood, and there 
is a real presence, says Calvin, though not a “local presence.” 

This doctrine of a “dynamic presence” as it is sometimes called, 
was put forward as a happy medium between the “‘substantial real 
presence” (or Real Presence, properly speaking) of Luther and the 
Catholics, and the symbolic view of the Zwinglians. The compromise 
found favor with some Lutherans, especially the adherents of 
Melanchthon, and made them more tolerant of Calvinism than of 
Zwinglianism. But the former was regarded as a more insidious 
foe than the latter by the stricter Lutheran divines, who held, quite 
justly, that Calvin’s doctrine was merely a denial of the Real Pres- 
ence, cunningly clothed in words seeming to assert it. And the 
Melanchthonian faction who refused to take this stand were de- 
nounced as Crypto-Calvanists and traitors to the Lutheran cause. 

The official doctrine of Transubstantiation as laid down by the 
Church of Rome follows Duns Scotus in holding that the accidents 
of bread and wine do not become inherent in the noumenal Holy 
Body and Blood, but continue to exist unsupported by any sub- 
stratum. The contrary view, that these accidents, instead of re- 
maining unsupported, take root in the substrata of Body and Blood, 
is not permissible, and this heresy would be yet another theory of the 
Real Presence which might well be called Subpanation. It must be 
noted however that the names subpanation, impanation and com- 
panation are often used indiscriminately in designating any hereti- 
cal doctrine of the Real Presence, and’ Lutherans sometimes em- 
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phasized their belief in the Real Presence by asserting the Holy 
Body is “in, con, et sub pane.” Subpanation is really far more in 
harmony with the alleged words of Christ than either the Catholic 
or the Lutheran doctrine of the Real Presence. For the Catholic, if 
consistent, would say of the Host: “This is not Christ’s Body, in 
fact ‘this’ is not really here at all: only the bare accidents are pres- 
ent, but Christ’s Body is here by the side of the accidents.” And 
Luther, too, if precise, would have said: “This is Christ’s Body and 
something else in the bargain; it is at once His Body and ordinary 
bread.’ Lutheran apologists saw that this was the case, and tried to 
get over the difficulty by arguing that Christ, when he said Hoc est 
corpus meum, must have been using synecdoche and speaking of 
the whole when He really meant only a part. And thus the ostensible 
principle of strictly literal interpretation was put aside, and the 
Lutherans took precisely the ground they had condemned the 
Zwinglians for taking—namely that Christ used figurative language 
in instituting the Eucharist. 

Impanation, that theory of the Eucharist previously mentioned, 
asserts the presence, not of Christ’s human Body, but of His Divine 
Essence: the Logos. If, it is contended, the Logos came down from 
Heaven and incarnated Himself in the body of a man, why might 
He not on other occasions again come down (bringing no body with 
Him) and impanate Himself in a loaf of bread, simultaneously in- 
vinating himself in a cup of wine? The possibility of such a thing 
was admitted by ecclesiastic philosophers who debated whether if 
Christ had come down in Palestine and took on the clothing of a 
pumpkin instead of that ‘of flesh and blood He could not equally 
well have saved mankind. In the case of Impanation there would 
be a Hypostatic Union between Christ’s Divine Soul and the 
noumena of the bread and the wine. And the bread and the wine 
would then serve much the same purpose that flesh and blood did in 
the Incarnation. So we have here a figurative sense in which Christ 
might have used “body” and “blood” at the Last Supper. The Im- 
panation theory of the Real Presence seems to have been that held 
by Andreas Osiander, the Nuremberg Reformer, who much dis- 
liked the thought of eating meat from Christ’s body, and it has 
also been ascribed to Rupert Deutz in the twelfth century and to 
the Jacobite Christians of Syria. 

Transubstantiation, Varignon’s Miniaturism, Consubstantiation, 
Dynamic Real Presence, Subpanation, Identification and Impana- 
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tion do not exhaust the possible theories of Real Presence. There 
is an eighth which holds that in the Eucharist there takes place 
merely what is called a Substantial Change, the primordial matter 
of the bread (and of the wine) not being driven away from its 
accidents, the substantial forms alone being cast info the outer 
darkness. This heresy was put forward by Durandus of St. Pour- 
cain, the Doctor Resolutissimus, who said that it was at least pos- 
sible, while any other modus operandi was inconceivable. In this 
theory, of course, the accidents of the bread (and of the wine) are 
supposed to be supported by the primordial matter part of the 
original substratum. The notion of accidents existing without 
anything to support them was never very attractive to the scholastics, 
and to relieve the troubled minds of philosophical believers the 
theory was broached at one time that, in lieu of a substratum, acci- 
dents might inhere in accidents. It was thought fitting to select 
the “most perfect” accident as support for the others, and some 
philosophers, holding whiteness to be the most perfect accident of 
bread, made all the other wafer-accidents inhere in this. St. Thomas 
Aquinas however thought that in the quantity of the dimensions 
(1. e. the quantitative width, depth and thickness) of the bread and 
the wine all the other accidents might inhere. Sometimes a still 
greater honor accrued to these “dimensions.” For once in a blue 
moon Ged allowed His creatures to perceive by their senses that 
what they were consuming at communion was not bread and wine 
but flesh and blood. It was debated whether in such case the senses 
testified to an illusion or to a fact, and the decision was rendered that 
while ordinarily it was mere delusion, yet sometimes the Holy Body 
and Blood really revealed themselves to the senses in all their acci- 
dents save the dimensions. In this case consecration drove away not 
merely the old pair of noumena but likewise their accidents with 
the exception of the dimensions which by espceial favor were allowed 
to remain on the altar. Possibly if modern priests knew the ritual 
employed by the ancient heretic Marcus they might be able to show 
the accidents of blood, if not body, at every Mass. For, as Iraneous 
tells us, Marcus when consecrating a cup of wine would by “extend- 
ing the words of invocation to a great length” make it “appear 
purple and red. so that it seems as if the grace that is over all distills 
its blood into that cup at his invocation.” 

Those who helieve that at Mass the communicant is eating, not 
bread, but the actual flesh of a God, naturally rate this food very 
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highly. Cyril of Jerusalem in the old days warned his communi- 
cants not to spill a single crumb of what was more precious than 
gold or jewels, while Ignatius describes the Host as “the medicine of 
immortality and the antidote that we should not die.” And in 1910 
Professor Pohle of the University of Breslau declared that the prac- 
lice of eating the Divine Body “responds to the natural craving of 
the human heart after a food which nourishes unto immortality, a 
craving expressed in many pagan religions.” “All that is beautiful, 
all that is true, in the religions of nature Christianity has appro- 
priated to itself” says this modern theologian, who finds that Jesus 
Christ has been “wonderfully condescending in satisfying this noble 
craving by dispensing His Own flesh and blood.” 

A contrary impression is however made upon those not imbued 
with the prejudices of a “Christian” education, as is explained by 
a comment attributed to the philosopher Averroes. Entering a 
Christian Church one day and being present during Mass, he after- 
wards remarked: “How horrible! Can there be in all the world 
another sect so insane as the Christians who eat the God they adore!” 
Averroes declared, it is said, that there were three impossible re- 
ligions: Judaism, a religion of children, Mohammedism, a religion 
of swine, and Christianity. His characterization of the last has 
been discretely left unrecorded by Christian historians, but judg- 
ing from his remarks on the Eucharist he must have regarded it as 
a religion of lunatics. The reproach of Averroes, while applicable 
to the Christianity of the sect that gained dominion cannot justly 
be applied to the Christianity of Christ. It is highly improbable 
that the words ascribed to Jesus and used in justification of the Real 
Presence doctrine were ever uttered by Him. The introduction of 
barbaric rite of Theophagy probably came from an entirely differ- 
ent source. It is a far cry from the Sermon on the Mount to the 
inane “Mysteries” of the sect which gained the upper hand and has 
always distinguished itself by opposition to the real disciples of 
Christ. 

Manv people there are to whom criticism of a prevalent religious 
superstition is highly distasteful. They say, what is quite true, that 
their neighbor has a right to his own religious belief, but we cannot 
iump to from this to the conclusion that a belief to which one has 
“a right” is not dangerous. Superstition has its dark as well as its 
light side, and those who are shocked at seeing the latter brought 
forward must be reminded that the former also exists and that su- 
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perstition is the mother of bigotry and intolerance. History teaches 
us that belief in the Real Presence has been by no means a harmless 
superstition. Through it there has been nurtured hostility not 
only towards Christian heretics but also towards people outside the 
fold. Believers were taught that the Jews took great delight in 
surreptitiously getting hold of consecrated Hosts and engaging in the 
sport of transfixing them with knives. Thus ill-treated the Host 
would miraculously bleed where it had been stabbed. And when- 
ever it was desired to excite the mob into a pogrom against their 
Jewish neighbors this could quickly be done by spreading fantastic 
tales about the rough treatment a piece of bread had endured at the 
hands of the Jews. Ecclesiastical history tells us of the ‘“perpretra- 
tion of many such outrages by the Jews” in the year 1370. The 
usual miracles took place and the miraculous Hosts were subse- 
quently gathered together and put on exhibition in the church of 
Sainte Gedule in Brussels. There they were still shown a few 
years ago. Fach year (in the first decade of the twentieth century 
and probably even yet) there was held in this church a celebration 
to commemorate—not helpful and inspiring words; not deeds of 
mercy and charity—but impossible injuries inflicted upon wheaten 
wafers and impossible miracles wrought by them in crying for 
vengeance. And such commemorations have as natural concomitant 
the fostering of feelings of animosity towards that part of the 
human race of which Christ was a member. 


5Able and interesting discussions of this question will be found in F. C. 
Convbeare’s Myth, Magic and Morals, Chapter XIV, and in Preserved Smith’s 
Short History of Christian Theopagy (Open Court Pub. Co. 1922). 


SPACE AND TIME IN MUSIC 
BY M. WHITCOME HESS 
I 


CHOPENHAUER described music as externalized will, and 

the world-weary philosopher had iust enough truth in his con- 
ception to preve the point to his own complete satisfaction. It is 
true that music is something like thought (or will) stripped of con- 
tent since through this medium it is possible to express the laws of 
the first forms of consciousness. The interaction of space and time 
is given in every phase of existence, but unity, harmony, and 
rhythm, the three essentials of art in any form, are seldom present 
in the right proportions in everyday occurences. 

Unity, harmony and rhythm are the fundamental principles of 
all the arts because they are inherent in the categories of sense. 
They cannot be dissociated ultimately in any art, but the difficulty 
of analysis into these elements is greater in music than it is in the 
static arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture. The unity of 
music is melody, a dynamic principle. Mme. de Staél once spoke 
of architecture as “frozen music”. 

The combination of melody, harmony, and rhythm into definite 
forms is what the word “music” means. Melody is the succession 
of harmonious tones governed by rhythm. Rhythm is the harmon- 
ious repetition in metric units of fixed sound relations. It is not 
always realized that harmony may mean not only counterpoint 
where the value of each tone is enhanced by the ensemble in a new 
creation—“out of three sounds .. . a star’—but also the natural 
development of the tones in their melodic progression. At any rate, 
cach of these principles necessarily involves the others to a high 
degree. 

When Plato reports Socrates’ comment on the relation of phil- 
osophy and art: “Philosophy is art at its noblest and best”, he im- 
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plies that the highest thought, truth itself, possesses unity, and har- 
mony, and rhythm in its content. Music by its sensuous repro- 
duction of these elements shows us their pure beauty as forms. 
The business of art is a much debated question. If its raison d’étre 
is to portray qualities the most universal, then music is the highest 
type of art: for the musician’s purpose, whether he realizes or even 
recognizes it or not, is the adequate expression of the primitive uni- 
versals, space and time. He does this with the least possible content. 
The simplest unit in music is composed not of judgments but of 
bare qualities. Though dual balance extends in phrases and periods 
throughout the composition, and though musical and rhetorical con- 
structions are closely akin, the true music lover does not enjoy music 
that suggests a story. It is not only unnecessary; it is strictly un+ 
desirable. “Tastes sweet the water with such specks of earth?” 


II 


It is but natural that music should have evolved with men’s 
thoughts. Music is an art—not life, but its reflection. In a cross 
section of all thought, as of all music, every sort and condition of 
both, from the most elementary up through evolutionary processes 
to the noblest, would be shown. As unity, harmony, and rhythm 
are more and more completely proportioned, thought evolves, and 
with thought, music. In savage tunes, rhythm whose biological sig- 
nificance gives it unique power over the emotions, is the one ele- 
ment of importance. In dance tunes and popular music, rhythm 
still overshadows harmony and melody, though not to the extent 
that it does in primitive mumbo-jumbo. Rhythm is an important 
element even in the most artistic music where it directly controls the 
mood. Melody which obviously introduces the thought element is 
equally essential. Harmony, showing as it does, the mingling and 
blending of many tones to the enrichment of the melody, shares 
honors with the two former principles. 

The only thing approaching consciousness-content in musical 
symbolism is in the moods instinctively influenced by rhythm, and 
indirectly affected by other agencies such as timbre, pitch, and vol- 
ume, as well as by the progressions in the major and minor modes. 
While it is certain that these characters of music stir the emotions, 
it is equally true that the emotions are left unattached. The value 
of music in organized worship for example is in its preparation 
of the devotee for whole-souled participation in the services. 
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The universality of the dramatic and aesthetic appeals in this 
art can be readily explained by its pure presentation of the first 
forms of consciousness. If rhythm is the element primitive in 
musical evolution it is because in rhythm appears the first drawing 
together of space and time toward mutual transcendence. I hope 
that my later explanation will make this point clear. 

Sidney Lanier’s definition of music is often quoted: “Music is 
love in search of a word.’ In saying this the musician-poet spoke 
more truly than he knew perhaps, or than the many who accept 
his deffinition know. Love needs expression as form cries out for 
content. Gurney in his Power of Sound describes melody as “ideal 
Motion”, which also appeals to lovers of pretty phrases, and he, 
again, defines exactly. Melody expresses, as no other sensuous rep- 
resentation can, the form in which ideas live and move and have 
their being. . 

Poetry, on the other hand, seeks to combine the reproduction of 
thought-forms, as given in music, with thought content. If it suc- 
ceeds in the first and also in making the correct proportion of these 
elements in the second case, the result is philosophy in poetic form. 
By a confusion of categories, philosophy and poetry are frequently 
mistaken for one another. Heine, Swinburne, and Poe are great 
poets, but as philosophers they cannot be counted great even though 
the music of their words often makes attractive, where it fails to 
conceal, banality of thought. When Wordsworth said that “Poetry 
is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all Science’, he was think- 
ing of philosophy where the thought itself moves in unity, harmony, 
and rhythm, and not of the mere sensible expression of its form. 


Ill 


From Plato to Professor S. Alexander, space and time have been 
important considerations of every philosophical system. To Spinoza 
they are attributes of substance. Kant’s a priori contention for 
these categories of sense is almost as famous as his categorical im- 
perative. All the sense organs give some idea of these forms, but 
the ear which analyzes and synthesizes at the same time is the only 
one that can properly present space and time. Many otherwise pro- 
found philosophies (among them Cartesianism) have been found 
wanting because the less perfect representations of space and time 
supplied by other senses, particularly that of sight, confuse aural 
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counsel. Without the auditory sense it is even possible that these 
phantoms would never have arisen either to haunt us with their 
elusiveness, or to be known for appearances that spell reality. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the attempts that have 
been made to express the musical idea in terms of color. Though 
color and tone each indicate mere quality presence, the endeavor to 
interchange the two cannot succeed ultimately. A psychology stu- 
dent told me that it was impossible for her to think of color except 
in terms of something more ultimate. She felt that it was a weak- 
ness on her part which cultivation of the “clavilux”’ or other experi- 
ments of color as music bade fair to correct. It is the sense- 
medium for color that not only makes it impossible to make a mel- 
ody of it, but also makes the student’s experience of the subser- 
vience of color a common one. Color does not seem like tone to ex- 
ist for the sole sake of its beauty. If it were possible in a mixture 
of colors, as it is in one of tones, to get the effect of a new combi- 
nation without losing the individual characters of the components, 
then red and C major would have something more in common than 
the reduction to mere numbers of vibrations per second. A trained 
ear is necessary to distinguish different tones. The eye though 
trained a lifetime could not see the pure colors in a mixture. The 
‘crux for the colorist lies in the fact that there is not the perfect 
whole possible in succeeding color effects that there is in succeed- 
ing tone relations. 

The frequency and amplitude of the vibrations into which a 
tone may be divided determine respectively its pitch and volume. 
Different tones, without which melodic succession is impossible, 
are due to variations in the tonal limit. This is as certain and fixed 
as the plan and purpose of the musical composition as a whole. To 
abstract one tone from the composition, however, and to study it 
in its own terms of boundless simultaneity and unchangeable quality, 
is to be confronted with the sensible expression of meaningless, 
bare space. But space and time are equally original, and one is 
unintelligible without the other. This is shown in the tone, taken in 
the musical composition, to the degree of making space and time 
interchange attributes. For when through tonal succession occurs 
grouping with extension and diminution of tones to accord with 
rhythm necessity, the tone pattern in the composer’s mind, space 
becomes time, and time, space. The tone, released from its frozen 
condition, flows in a stream. It loses itself only to find itself, and 
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though boundaries are continuously being made, they are continu- 
ously transcended. Past and future are kept together with the 
present. There is a flow of units which owe their individuality to 
the conditioned flow. Swinburne, speaking of music in his “Tri- 
umph of Time”, portrays this changing, abiding quality : 


deconoes es a note grown strong 

Relents and recoils, and climbs and closes, 

As a wave of the sea turned back by song. 

There are sounds where the soul’s delight takes fire, 

Face to face with its own desire ; 

A delight that rebels, a desire that reposes’’. (Italics mine. ) 


The superiority of the violin as a musical instrument is partly 
due to the smooth flow of tone it gives where one note grows into 
the next with no discreteness. 

The principles: melody, harmony, and rhythm, are of neither 
space nor time, but are the result of the perfect interaction of the two. 
The sense expression of bare space may be given in the single tone 
because here is found just enough content, and no more than 1s neces- 
sary, to give concreteness to the form. To express mere time sensi- 
bly as unmeaning succession, abstracted from all but the minimum 
qualification, is likewise possible, as for instance, by the metronome. 
Time is no more active than space in music though it may appear 
to be. The mutual transcendence-of the forms in this art is im- 
mediate. If Mozart once dreamed, or imagined, that he heard a 
still uncreated symphony, complete in melody, harmony, and rhythm, 
in a single moment, and afterwards transcribed it just as the in- 
spiration had come to him in an instant of time, what the composer 
felt was the change of space to time, and time to space, in the pe- 
culiar expression given by this particular composition to his fecund 
Imagination. 


IV 


Space and time appear in music as limitless for limits. Melody, 
harmony, and rhythm result when the forms are in process of self- 
circumscription. The limit is not given from without but is pres- 
ent in space and time as the necessary Other of limitlessness. Music 
is the affirmation of freedom of the first forms of consciousness, 
and its value and beauty are found in the proportion of its true pre- 
sentation of the laws governing every expression of being. 


THE ACTUAL HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF JUDAISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY IN A NUTSHELL 


BY A. KAMPMEIER 
(Continued ) 
2. ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY 


| bi tae David the Hebrew state had risen to its greatest height. 
Under him the Hebrew tribes had all been reunited. The hope 
and desire was therefore a natural one, that those time would come 
again. The Old Testament has therefore many passages expressing 
the resurection of the Davidic house and the reunion of all tribes un- 
der its government again, from where they had been scattered. This 
future Messiah, i. e. “the anointed of Yahveh” (Greek Christos) is 
described as the ideal king of justice and righteousness, who will 
destroy all wickedness and injustice in face of the general experi- 
ence, that the kings of this world are no ideal kings, but rather often 
the reverse. The expectance of a resurrection of the Davidic house 
and the reunion of all tribes was long kept up, even when all hope 
had gone through the experiences after the exile, when the Jews 
passed from under the dominion of one world-empire to that of an- 
other. In fact the hope of the revival of the Davidic house and 
the reunion of all tribes really never died out entirely. But since 
all this could, as was seen, not come about in the course of natural 
events, it was thought to come about in a supernatural way. This 
was expressed for the first time in the middle of the second century, 
165 B. C. by the unknown writer of the book of Daniel, which then 
came into existence, written for the purpose of keeping the Jews 
faithful to their religion, when the Greek-Syrian king, Antiochus 
Ephiphanes sought to destroy their religion. In the seventh chapter 
of Daniel a vision is given, describing the coming of one like a son 
of man, i. e., in human form, with the clouds of heaven, to whom 
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God gives power and an everlasting kingdom, in which “the saints’’, 
i. e., the Jews remaining faithful to their religion will share. 

From that time on this expectation of the coming of the king- 
dom of God or kingdom of Heaven, the ideal, perfect one, was con- 
tinually kept up by the Jews. Yes, repeated and- numerous calcu- 
lations and predictions were made of the time, just when it would 
come, all the way down from the first appearance of the book of 
Daniel till down to the end of the Jewish nation and the destruction 
of Jerusalem and its temple 70 A. D., by a number of Jewish writ- 
ers, who wrote under the name of some former reputed person, just 
as the writer of Daniel did, as for instance, Enoch, the antediluvian, 
Moses, Elijah, Baruch, the friend of Jeremiah, Ezra, etc. These 
apocalyptical writings, because they pretend to give revelations of 
the future, though not in the Old Testament and generally little 
known, are very valuable, for without them we would not have a 
historical understanding of the origin of Christianity. To this class 
of writings belong also the Jewish Sibyllines, a collection of pre- 
dictions written in Greek hexameter at. different periods from about 
146 B. C. till down to our era. 

John the Baptist and Jesus, when they arose to preach the 
necessity of moral regeneration of their people, believed and pro- 
claimed likewise that the coming of the kingdom of heaven was 
soon at hand. This expectation of the imminent end of the old 
world order through that miraculous event was the main idea, over- 
shadowing all others, throughout the primitive period of Chris- 
tianity, as can be seen in the New Testament everywhere, even 
after the death of Jesus. 

In connection with the expectation of the imminent coming of 
the kingdom of God, partakers of which could only be those who 
evinced through repentance and change of heart and life, not those 
who confided simply in the descent from Abraham, according to the 
teachings of the Baptist and Jesus, must be considered the atone- 
ment idea, the idea of salvation from guilt through sacrifices, as it 
had been taught in the system of the Mosaic law developed since the 
exile. The idea preached by the first great literary prophets, that 
salvation and atonement is not brought about by external sacrifices, 
but only by thorough repentance and change of heart nnd life, had 
heen again buried by the extensive atoning rituals of the law and 
by the conception of legal righteousness, that is the fulfillment of 
the many external ritualistic observances of the law. Jesus had 
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returned to the ideas of those great prophets again in his teach- 
ings, without though attacking the Mosaic law and putting it aside. 
T'rom this he was prevented by his Jewish education, which im- 
pressed the divinity of the law. He had no critical insight into 
the actual historical development of that law. That he did not put 
aside that law, is shown by the fact, that his immediate followers, 
his own brothers, especially his brother James, and the first Jewish- 
Christian community, observed the law as before, though they 
revered Jesus as their great prophet and teacher and the exponent 
of a higher and more spiritual righteousness than the prevailing 
purely legalistic one. They probably also may have looked upon 
Jesus as some sort of revelation of the heavenly Messiah, who was 
with God from eternity, a general Jewish idea common at that time. 
They also very likely expected that he would come again, at the 
time of the coming of the heavenly kingdom, when “the saints”, that 
is the Jews faithful to their religion, as the author of Daniel had 
said, would be sharers of the kingdom. Jesus himself had not in- 
tended to establish an entirely new religion, severed completely from 
the Mosaic law, nor had he claimed to be the sole mediator between 
God and man, taking the place of the old law (this is shown more 
fully farther down) as according to all his teachings, man attains 
direct forgiveness from God, if only he himself evinces true for- 
giveness to his fellowman and through a thorough change of heart 
and life. 

The death which Jesus had undergone for his reformatory work 
was very probably also taken by his immediate followers in the 
sense of a kind of atoning death for his people, to arrest God’s 
wrath against his people on account of their many transgressions, 
an idea not uncommon among the Jews at that time. For instance 
the death of the martyrs, who suffered for their religion during the 
times, when Antiochus Epiphanes sought to destroy the Jewish 
religion, was looked upon as a kind of atoning death for the whole 
people, which becomes evident from the prayer of the old martyr . 
Eleazar in the apocryphal fourth book of the Maccabees. 

Tt was Paul mainly, who gave definite shape to all the ideas 
which had attached themselves to the person of Jesus among his 
followers, so that a new world religion arose in Christianity, which 
cut loose from the Mosaic law entirely. Paul the former persecu- 
tor of the Jewish brotherhood gathered around the name of Jesus, 
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who had never come into personal contact with the human Jesus 
himself, and could therefore speculate more independently on his 
personality, was by education a strict Pharisee and observer of 
the law, but at the same time a man of deep moral introspection, as 
his letters show, with the conviction that man with all his earnest 
strivings falls short of fulfilling the moral law absolutely. To his 
deeply pessimistic view regarding the world and mankind since 
Adam’s fall according to Jewish doctrine, was joined a nature prone 
to visions and ecstacies (often prevalent with epileptics such as he 
was) as we see from his letters. He was at the same time a Hellen- 
istic Jew, not born in Palestine, but in the dispersion, that is the 
Jews, who lived among Gentiles. He was therefore quite probably, 
even if unconsciously, also influenced by prevailing ideas among 
Greeks concerning the soul’s destiny, such as those of Plato, that 
the soul came down originally from heaven, to be bound by matter, 
but longed to get back to its former home again, released from the 
bonds of matter. He very probably also was unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the ideas of those initiatory rites among Pagan peo- 
ples at that time, called mysteries, which promised salvation from 
evil and suffering, from retribution for sin and guilt in the beyond 
and immortality (the great yearning of antiquity) in the name of 
some god, who had gone down into death but rose from life again. 
Those gods were originally personified forces of nature, the sun or 
the seasons, waning and going down into death, but rising to life 
again, and later, when the god-conception became more spiritual 
and moral (a development taking place among Pagans as well as 
among the Hebrews), raised into the spiritual and moral sphere. As 
man was dependent upon the dying and resurected God in his 
material life, so he was also dependent upon the dying and resur- 
rectéd God in his spiritual and moral life. By getting into contact 
with the dying and resurrected God through certain initiatory rites, 
called mysteries, in the name of the respective god, it was believed, 
the qualities and powers of that God could be attained, in order to 
obtain salvation from evil and retribution for sin and guilt and to 
acquire immortality. It is significant that Paul calls his gospel and 
theory of salvation, which he claims to have received by divine reve- 
lation, not through man, not even through the Jewish brotherhood 
gathered about Jesus, a mystery also. Baptism and the eucharist 
are to him also mystical rites, by which the believer comes into 
personal contact with Christ, similarly as in those mysteries certain 
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baptisms, sacred meals and other rites were believed to bring into 
contact with the respective god, in whose name they were practiced. 

The Greek surroundings, in which Paul was brought up very 
probably also unconsciously influenced his conception regarding the 
non-validity of the Mosiac law, at least for the Gentile believers in 
Jesus. The Mosaic law had even been a “yoke” as it was called to 
mahy Jews. To impose it with all its ritual upon proselytes from 
Gentiles to Jewish monotheism, was even before Paul, not thought 
to be necessary by some liberal Hellenistic Jews, as we know from 
history. Thus Paul also antagonizes in his letters the attitude of 
the Jewish Christians, to burden Gentile believers with the Mosaic 
law, circumcision, etc. In consequence of the development, which 
the mind of Paul had undergone in his speculations about sin, the 
law. both the moral and the ritualistic, salvation and the person of 
Jesus, we find him make extensive use of his rabbinical training, 
to set up his theory and system of justification by faith. Jesus is 
to Paul the metaphysical son of God, the revelation of the heavenly 
Messiah, who was with God from eternity, “the man from heaven,” 
“the second man”, “the last Adam’’, the perfect ideal man, who has 
fulfilled the moral law, which the first Adam had broken, bringing 
death to all his descendants. This heavenly Messiah, this last Adam 
had in Jesus come down upon earth, “He was born under the law, 
to redeem those under the law,” to bear the curse of the law, which 
was hovering over every one not fulfilling it in its entirety, by His 
death. l!is death is the perfect atonement, which supersedes all 
the previous incomplete atonements. The belief in Jesus Christ, 
the perfect final sacrifice is the only salvation, of course, as Paul 
everywhere stresses, with the condition, that the believer also fol- 
lows thoroughly the moral example of Christ in his life and becomes 
anew man. By the mystical union with Christ, who has gone into 
death, but risen again (the nature of this rising 1s discussed later) 
the believer will also attain the powers and qualities of him, to rise 
from death and acauire immortality. Baptism and the partaking of 
the eucharist in the name of Christ are not only the symbols of 
salvation in Christ, but also mystical rites, not only obliging the 
believer to a new life in Christ, but also conveying mystical powers 
to him through faith, to attain immortal life as Christ had attained. 
That Paul already attributed magical powers to baptism and the 
eucharist is proven by the fact that he does not condemn vicarious 
baptism, which Christians underwent for those who had died among 
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them without having received baptism, and because he attributes 
bodily disease and death to the unworthy celebration of the eucharist. 

Paul’s doctrine of salvation has influenced all later writers of 
the New Testament. From the standpoint of his theory the gospels, 
giving a sort of life of Jesus, though not critical biographies in our 
sense, but rather missionary tracts for the new faith, have been 
written. The belief that Jesus came to be the savior of the whole 
world through his death, the only mediator between God and man, 
is expressed in such a way, as if Jesus had already himself repre- 
sented his work, death and person as the final and only means of 
salvation. In contrast to this stands the hard fact, that Jesus seems 
never to have said anything about the final abolition of the Mosaic 
law to his immediate disciples, or else that wrangling would not 
have been after his death in the first Christian communities about 
the question, whether Gentile believers should be bound to undergo 
circumcision and other Jewish rituals. Had it not been for the 
liberal standpoint of the Hellenistic Jew Paul, who vigorously de- 
nied the validity of the Mosaic law for Gentile believers, who pro- 
claimed that Christ is the end of the law, the brotherhood gathered 
about the name of Jesus would have remained a purely Jewish 
sect and never would have expanded to a world religion. For the 
work of Jesus himself had been entirely within the Jewish sphere 
and in conformance with Jewish thought. Compare only one in- 
stance, the chosing of twelve disciples answering to the twelve 
Hebrew tribes. 

The metaphysical sonship of God, which Paul attributed to Jesus 
was in the first gospel (not first in order of time; Mark, the second, 
is the oldest) and in the third expanded into the virgin birth of 
Jesus, in conformance with ancient notions of attributing miracu- 
lous births to illustrious men. Compare Zoroaster’s virgin birth and 
Plato’s sonship by Apollo, though his human father Ariston was 
known as well as Joseph, the husband of Mary. The virgin birth 
of Jesus was a consequence of the combination of the heavenly 
Christ, suppose to have existed with God from eternity, with the 
historical figure of Jesus. Paul had as yet said nothing of such a 
birth. Jesus had never claimed such a descent, while the term “son 
of God”, “sons of God”, as applied to men by him, means only 
spiritual sonship, as the older prophets used it, that is implying the 
doing of God’s will and being like him, forgiving, merciful, just, etc. 

On the other hand again, the latest, the fourth gospel, goes far 
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beyond the subordinate relation of Christ to God, as Paul had stated 
it. While Paul never made Christ coequal to God, the evidently Gen- 
tile author of this gospel, while saying nothing of a miraculous birth, 
represents Jesus, whose humanity still appears clearly in the earlier 
gospels, throughout as a psychologically impossible personality, hu- 
manly considered, and in an almost Pagan manner as the visible 
God himself, all knowing, all powerful, etc., appearing on earth. 

A similar materializing process took place in regard to the resur- 
rection story. While Paul had placed the appearance of Jesus to 
him long after his death (evidently a vision) on the same plane 
with the appearances to the immediate followers of Jesus, which 
were logically therefore visions also, and while the oldest gospel, 
Mark, relates no appearance at all, for that part beginning with 
verse nine of its last chapter was not in the original manuscript, and 
is a later addition pieced together from Matthew and Luke, the ap- 
pearances in the other gospels from Matthew on grow more and 
more materialistic, culminating finally in the corporeal ascension in 
Acts, which even transcends the report of Suetonius that the souls 
of Caesar and Augustus were seen to ascend to Heaven from the 
funeral pyre. 

The gospels, though resting of course on the traditions of the 
first Jewish followers of Jesus, are all later products written in 
their present form in Gentile surroundings and for the growing 
Gentile Christian churches. They evince a general knowledge of 
the life of Jesus, of Jewish customs and life in Palestine and its 
geography but that is all. Even the oldest gospel, Mark, the nearest 
to the first traditions of the Jewish followers of Jesus, and whose 
general plan and arrangement Matthew and Luke follow, but al- 
ways correcting it linguistically (its Greek) and dogmatically from 
later developed standpoints, and which gospel yet tells the significant 
story of the mother and brothers of Jesus once coming to take him 
home while preaching, because they considered “him out of his 
senses”, evidently not satisfied with his course, a story not in ac- 
cord with Matthew and Luke, according to whom Mary knew of 
her son’s miraculous birth and future, even this gospel, Mark, speaks 
of “the mountain’, to which Jesus goes when appointing his dis- 
ciples, as if there were only one mountain in Galilee? The most 


2The translation in Mark iii. 21 “friends” is wrong. It must be “relatives”, 
which the Greek hoi par antou always means. This is supported by v. 31 of 
the same chapter, where his mother and brothers are mentioned. 
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striking departure from the actual life of Jesus, which yet appears 
to some extent in the earlier gospels, is of course taken in the latest 
gospel, the fourth, which is not historical, but purely speculative, 
dwelling exclusively on the appearance of the only begotten son 
of God on carth in contrast to the Jews who are the begotten of 
the Devil. This gospel cuts loose entirely from any remaining 
Jewish traces of the natural origin of Christianity. In it naturally 
the idea of a visible realistic kingdom of God on earth, the kingdom 
of Israel, the reunion of all tribes, which even crops out still in the 
ascension story of Acts, the realization of which idea even a Paul 
expected to see yet while living, finds no place anymore. And 
while according to Matthew Jesus says: “I am only sent to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,’ evidently historically express- 
ing the sphere to which Jesus naturally limited his work, the 
fourth gospel unhistorically reports Jesus as already saying: “TI have 
still other sheep, which are not of this fold, them also must I lead, 
and they shall hear my voice, and they shall become one flock, one 
shepherd.” 

If anywhere in history, we see in the severance of Judaism and 
Christianity the tragical results of a theory of religion expressed 
in a rigid legalistic system of worship, claimed to be divinely 
revealed to Moses, and setting up a partition wall between Jews 
and Gentiles, which the ideas of the great Hebrew prophets would 
have prevented, had they been successful, as they were in entire 
consonance with the best thought of the great poets and thinkers of 
Greece, such as Heraclitus, Xenophanes, Euripides, etc., who also 
taught that true worship of the Godhead consists in spiritual and 
ethical worship. Jesus had to fall as a victim to this system, be- 
cause he was unconsciously freer than the system in which he was 
brought up and Paul, though he only denied the validity of the 
Mosaic law for Gentile believers in Jesus, barely escaped the same 
fate which befell Jesus, on his last visit to Jerusalem. Such was the 
power of the incubus of the supposed divinity of the Mosaic law, 
which had fastened itself upon the Jewish people! 

It is of course natural, that a theory of salvation as Paul 
taught it, would find many adherents. The longing for salvation 
from sin and its punishment in the beyond was everywhere preva- 
lent at that time together with the longing for immortality. If the 
theory taken in itself had dangerous implications with regard to 
morality, it was counterbalanced, as said before, by the demands 
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of a pure and high morality, to be like Christ. The theory of Paul 
further implied that in Christ all believers were equal before God, 
whether master or slave, whether high or low, whether rich or 
poor, whether man or woman, whether Jew or Gentile. They 
were all brothers in Christ. This was the strength of the new re- 
ligion, besides that it was attached to a historical personality, who 
had actually lived and was no mythical figure, as the saviors pro- 
posed in the Pagan mysteries, though of course the conception of 
the heavenly Messiah, preexistent with God, the last or second 
Adam, as having appeared in Jesus is in the last end mythical also. 

The expectation of a speedy return of Christ, which the first 
Christians had, did not become true. The developing Christian 
church therefore gradually postponed the return of Christ, and the 
coming of the kingdom of heaven upon earth, to the far future. 
First they expected that event to take place at the fall of the Roman 
empire, which they in common with the Jews supposed to be the 
last empire according to the interpretation of the book of Daniel, 
while according to the view of its author the last empire of that book 
was the Greek-Macedonian, preceeded by the Persian, Mede and 
Babylonian. Further as the product of the last empire, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, was looked upon as the anti-God, the incarnation of the 
Evil one, by the Jews at his time, so later through the false inter- 
pretation of Daniel, the Roman empire was thought to be the anti- 
God, the incarnation of the Evil one, in consequence of the dominion 
of the Romans over the Jews and such attempts of Roman Emper- 
ors, like Caligula, to put their statues in the temple of Jerusalem. 
The cult of the Roman emperor’as a divine being, which Caligula 
claimed for himself and then later Domitian, could only strengthen 
the Jewish conception, that the Roman empire was anti-Godly, they 
being stern monotheists. This idea was accepted by Christians 
also, who likewise were monotheists and rejectors of idolatry. The 
demands of the Roman government and state religion, to offer in: 
cense to the statue of the emperor, to which’ Christians objected, 
were very often the cause of thé persecution of Christians. No won- 
der that in their eyes the Roman state was considered as the incar- 
nation of the Anti-Christ, just as Antiochus Epiphanes had been 
considered by the Jews as the incarnation of the Anti-God. 

But the Christian religion constantly grew:in numbers in spite 
of occasional persecution. The ancient polytheism connected with 
idolatry, was in the wane already among many before Christianity, 
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and when Christianity with its-more spiritual monotheism, already 
propagated before its advent by the many Jews in the Roman em- 
pire, appeared on the scene, combined with its doctrine of salvation 
and a pure morality, it was bound to make conquests among many, 
especially since its religious and moral doctrines were combined with 
the doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man, though this was 
not something entirely new, as it had already been taught by the 
Stoics and other philosophers and Greek poets, but first really 
brought into practical effect in Christian circles, when people of 
all classes were considered as members of one body, under the head 
fo Christ. 

Up to the time of Constantine the Great, 306-337 A. D., Chris- 
tianity had so grown in numbers, that he finally conceded complete 
tolerance from political reasons to Christianity, which had till then 
by some emperors only been allowed a limited tolerance aside of 
the old polytheistic state religion. From Constantine on, Christianity 
gradually became the state religion. The religion, which once had 
been persecuted now began to persecute itself, in order to extend 
Christianity. The Roman empire once looked upon as the incar- 
nation of the Anti-Christ, was headed by Christian emperors. It 
fell to pieces under the strokes of Christianized Germanic tribes. 
How far different had the original ideas of Christianity, with which 
it started, turned out! The bishops of Rome had gradually taken 
the place of the Roman pontiff, instead of the Pagan Roman high- 
priest, the highpriest and Pope of Christianity reigned. The re- 
ligion, which had started with the idea, that Christ is the only media- 
tor between God and man, had ended with the Pope, who claimed to 
be the representative of Christ on earth, the successor of Peter on 
the basis of Matth. xvi. 18. Mark, the oldest gospel, had related, 
that Peter once declared Jesus to be the Christ, whereupon Jesus 
tol his disciples not to say anything about this to others. Matthew 
has the same story. But it is the only gospel, which relates in con- 
nection with it, that Jesus told Peter, that upon this rock (Peter 
means rock) he would build his church and the gates of Hades 
would not prevail against it, or as some manuscripts have “against 
thee” (Peter). Since Hades only means the abode of death, never 
Hell as the place of punishment, and at the end of the chapter 
Jesus is quoted as saying, that there were standing around him some, 
who should not see death, before the coming of the son of man and 
his kingdom, all Christian interpreters up to 340 A. D. explain this 
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passage as meaning, that Peter would not see death before the com- 
ing of the Messianic reign, of course as they meant, as we shall see 
later, the spiritual reign of Christ. Since the Matthew passage is 
the only one, in which Jesus speaks of his believers as his church 
and the expectance of the imminent coming of the son of man in 
his kingdom precluded a church, these words must be assumed to be 
a later interpolation. The words which then follow, proclaiming 
Peter as the doorkeeper of heaven, and possessing its keys and the 
power of binding and loosing, were interpreted by the church fathers 
(thus Tertullian d. 220 A. D.) as meaning that Peter was the first 
one, who unbarred on the day of Pentecost the entrance to the 
heavenly kingdom by baptism in the name of Jesus, through which 
were loosed the sins, that before time were bound, while the non- 
acceptance of baptism had a binding power. As bishop Callistus of 
Rome (217-222 A. D.) was the first one, who refers the words to 
Peter to himself, as the successor of Peter, and before him no 
church father, not even Irenaeus (d. 220 A. D.) who accentuated 
the precedence of the Roman church, because founded by Peter 
and Paul, knows nothing of a superior power of Peter before the 
other apostles, these words are open to suspicion of being a gradual 
development, in order (1) to establish the superiority of Christian- 
ity as a mode of salvation over against other mystical cults promis- 
ing salvation, mixtures of all kinds of older religious speculations, 
especially Mithraism; (Mithra was said to be rock-begotten: In 
his sanctuaries, the figure of the Mithraic Kronos, the god of time, 
had an especial place, represented with the keys of heaven, to open 
and close its doors in order to let the souls ascend and descend) 
(2) to establish the prerogative of the Roman bishops, as the suc- 
cessors of Peter. (The terms “bind” and “loose’’, amplifications 
of the term “keys”, later received a juridical sense, 1. e. to excom- 
municate, or to revoke excommunication). 

As the kingdom of God had not come miraculously down from 
heaven upon earth, it was thought to be represented on earth as far 
as the Christian church existed with its form of worship and be- 
lief. Therefore the expositors of the New Testament passages, 
in which Jesus spoke of the imminent coming of the kingdom of 
God and the end of the world in the time of the generation among 
which he lived, interpreted those passages as referring to the growth 
and propagation of Christianity. The word “generation” of which 
Jesus said, that it would not pass away before that event, was in- 
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terpreted as meaning either the Jewish or the whole human race. 
If Jesus said that some of them standing about him, would not see 
death before that event, this was interpreted as meaning that his 
disciples would not die, before the spiritual kingdom of Christianity, 
the beginning of the Church had been established in Judea and the 
surrounding countries. All this was done of course, because Jesus 
was supposed not to have erred in his expectations. The doctrine 
that Christ would come again as the final judge and establisher of 
his absolute reign of course was still held and taught by the church, 
but this coming now seemed to be in the far future. The gospels 
had taught, when the end did not come so quickly as was originally 
thought, that it would not come before Christianity had been 
preached everywhere in the then small known world, the Roman 
empire. But’ the world gradually became larger and larger during 
the following centuries, with an ever increasing number of peoples, 
who had heard nothing of Christianity. Consequently according to 
the new interpretation of the gospels the end of the world must still 
be far off. Christianity of course continued to be preached among 
the ever increasing new known peoples in Europe during the Middle 
Ages from the fall of the Roman empire on, 476 A. D. but this 
preaching was always accompanied also by force, by subduing them 
to Christianity with the sword. In modern times Christianity of 
course was not spread anymore in that outrightly brutal manner, 
but the Christian missionaries were backed by the power and pro- 
tection of their respective countries. In many instances the preach- 
ing of Christianity followed the trade in newly opened non-Christian 
lands, or the trade followed Christianity, so that Christianity was 
not preached entirely tinalloyed with worldly and commercial in- 
terests and exploitation. 

It is questionable, whether the doctrine of the second advent of 
Christ is‘held in the literal sense anymore by many Christian church- 
es, though they still profess the socalled Apostolical creed, in which 
this advent is professed. In fact many doctrines of the original 
Church in course of time up to our day were interpreted according to 
the views and dogmas of the individual churches, into which Chris- 
tianity had split up, and not according to the original historical sense 
of the early Christian doctrines. Of course the early church already 
was not uniform in its views. Thus even the doctrine of the virgin 
birth of Christ, though taught in two gospels, was no generally 
accepted belief in the first two centuries, as the church father Justin 
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Martyr of the middle of the second century tells us. In fact the 
Christian Church has ever been not only an ecclesia militans against 
non-Christian religions, but a militant Church in its own midst, 
one branch quarreling with and defaming another branch, far from 
being “‘one flock and one shepherd” as the fourth Gospel taught. 
_But just these differences of doctrines and conceptions make it pos- 
sible for us to get an insight into the natural evolution of Christian- 
ity, just as the different layers of the so-called Mosaic law and the 
differences of the historical books of the Old Testament give us an 
insight into the natural evolution of Judaism. If there were not 
the flagrant contradictions in both the Old and New Testament and 
everything were of one cast in them, both Judaism and Christianity 
might appear as some supernatural infallible revelation or some 
invention of priestcraft. If Hebrew history for instance had only 
been presented for us in the way the books of Chronicles represents 
it, making it agree with the Mosaic law, we would never have gotten 
a true insight into Hebrew history and Judaism. Just the flagrant 
differences in both religions show that they were purely evolutions 
of the religious side of the human mind, which is subject to truth 
and error as well in religion as in other spheres, science, politics, etc. 
This of course does not mean that it is not possible to ever get at the 
hasis of truth, but that truth can only be arrived at by a critical 
investigation of all facts, and weighing them against each other. 
The truly religious side of the human mind will not suffer thereby, 
for man was from the beginning religious and will ever be. 


HUMANE RELIGION 


BY BOLLING SOMERVILLE 


intervention of other-worldly powers in the creation and life 
of this world steadily loses point after point, we feel the uneasiness 
which suffuses all religious bodies. Some deny this uneasiness 
very vehemently, and capitalize its existence in their rival sects, 
saying truly enough that to have faith in God is to have faith in 
iruth. But below the surface, all religious bodies are lacking in this 
confidence. And as things are, they are rightly so; for any concern 
for things supernatural, especially for the world to come, effects a 
focusing of our powers. It sensitizes our thought in the direction of 


pane the various sects and cults which depend upon beliefs in the 


those slow-maturing fruits, those eternal values—sacrificeing, as in 
giving one’s best efforts and resources to the enhancement of the 
general future welfare of society; study of the why, whence and 
wherefore of all life; the desire to conserve the best that is in 
the human heart and soul rather than to produce the most that 
can be in the factory ; and all the rest. Truly, “the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom,” even though it be unconscious, overlaid 
with interests and purposes which themselves speak of no fear, 
Every primitive man was born into an environment of fear; and 
without that primeval element, no man can live his life naturally— 
none can get the most out of it for his fellow men and his own per- 
sonal universe of ends and values. 

But fear is an unhappy word; it has fallen into disrepute. It is 
supposed to connote a shivering and a shaking, a quivering and a 
quaking ; it is supposed to speak of paralysing panic. And therefore 
we must seek to convey the idea of a focusing force by means of 
another word. Perhaps solicitude is the word which best serves us. 
It signifies uneasiness, care, concern, desire: it is a distinction with- 


out a great difference. Then the question is, what shall be the object 
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of our solicitude? What object can maintain our solicitude in a way 
which compares with that of these many superstitions which are 
now taking their due leave? And we remember that while they 
lasted superstitions were relentless in energizing us; they were very 
self-sufficient. 

Here, at length, we think of more thoroughly substituting social 
values for moral. Society should be the god of all who have no god. 
“I believe in man” is the way one eminent preacher advises us to 
begin our creed. And, since man is supposed to be made in the image 
of God, this advice sounds reasonable enough. If God is self- 
sufficient morally, why cannot man as a whole be likewise—as 
potent as possible in the worship of the good that is within him; as 
fully energized as any worship can make him? This does not mean 
that the good in mankind should be magnified by any chance; it is 
not conceit of any degree which is wanted; for that would mean an 
merease of a trait only too evident over the face of the earth today. 
What we want, instead, is the sort of worship which is one with 
the earnest desire to conserve the best within mankind. It is a seek- 
ing and a striving, a freeing and a protecting. 

And it has to do not so much with abstract human qualities as 
with living and active individuals. The individual must become the 
end of all solicitude. This, we recognize, is Kantian teaching, and 
has been held to for some time. But it has never been applied in 
the proper way. That is, it is believed that men are very much 
equal as ends, even in a practical world, and should be so treated. 
The truth is that there are differences among men in this respect 
just as in that of size, vigor, mentality, specialization, and all other 
characters. And this means that we must do a certain selecting and 
favoring among men, which is to say among ends—among the ob- 
jects of our solicitude. We must not look for any gulf between 
the good and the bad, yet we must admit that there is an ever chang- 
ing, developing, progressing hierarchy of values, social and moral, — 
among the many individuals who go to make up mankind. We 
must have more concern for this man, who has shown himself of 
more than average good-will, conscientiousness, dutifulness, concern 
for his fellows, or whatever name we give that most valuable human 
quality. Conversely, we should have less concern for that man, 
who gives evidence of having less of that quality—of being narrower, 
more selfish, in his life and interests. This, indeed, is our criterion. 
And as we remember that the nineteenth century failed to find in 
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social values any very workable substitute for the moral values of 
previous time, we must remember also that the nineteenth century 
believed too much in Man with a capital M, Man in the abstract, 
rather than in men. The nineteenth century did not believe in 
showing differences between men. And so we have democracy 
foisted upon us: an unbounded faith in man, and an unyielding dis- 
trust of men, even though they hold office by the right of the divine 
majority. 

Which shows that state and society are inseparable from religion 
in form. This has been half learned many times, and many times 
perverted. But now comes the time for knowing it so thoroughly 
that we know we know it: then it cannot easily be twisted to any 
anti-social purpose. Only in such well founded confidence can we 
hope to get our feet and stay there. But it happens here that know- 
ing and doing are very much the same thing; we learn the basic 
unity of state, society and religion only as we work for their unity, 
and note the failures that have resulted from their improper separa- 
tion. 

Here we may well delight to turn back to Plato and Aristotle, 
who said that all governments fail because their bases are too nar- 
row and become ever more narrow. Indeed, what we have been in 
need of all along is a recognized basis of the state which will in- 
clude every desired human quality—every quality which is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the state. And, of course, that quality 
is the supreme human quality which we have mentioned—let 
us call it duty, in this connection. Without duty no state could 
last any time; and without duty properly organized, seeing properly 
to its own perpetuation by means of properly rewarding the indi- 
viduals who show that quality, duty weakens in every case, and no 
state fails to fail. 

Conservation—yes, duty must aim at its own conservation—in 
fact its own increase and power. And in this, we must never for- 
get, the means and end is the individual—the individual who has 
that quality, and lives that quality and shows that quality. That is to 
say. the dutiful man, who regards himself as a means, an instrument, 
of duty, should be regarded by his fellows among the dutiful as an 
end of their duty. To work as far as practicable for his receiving 
his due and proper reward becomes included within the kingdom 
of human duties. Indeed it becomes a part of the duty of the 
very man himself. It becomes his right—something for which he 
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should fight. For has he not ample need for all possible reward in 
his endless task of duty? If he is an instrument, should he not seek 
to become as effective, as instrumental, as possible? Reward is a 
stepping-stone from lesser duties to greater. It is the harvest of 
duty, and the seed of a yet greater harvest. And the world that 
speaks against reward speaks against its own moral nature-and in- 
telligence; the narrowness of its thinking fits in with its narrow 
selfishness. 

In the capitalist system we have a frank recognition that there 
must be reward; the basis of that system is that there should be due 
payment for service rendered. And indeed if this were only more 
truly the case there would be no great complaint against that system ; 
we should not find wealth going to the merely executive type so 
greatly out of proportion to that going to the creative type—the busi- 
ness man getting so much, and the philosopher and social organizer 
so little. We should in fact see the most “priceless” services, as we 
call them, paid more or less accordingly, so that the man who gives 
his life for medical research brings greatest reward upon those near- 
est and dearest to him—reward which has nothing to do with living 
requirements, but is gauged by a consensus of authoritative opinion 
as to the value of the service. And all acts which seem to be acts 
of duty, of love for the human whole, would bring from all dutiful 
men who witness them sufficient assistance towards attaining re- 
ward, which is to say sufficient cooperation, sufficient sympathy and 
gratitude of the effective sort, sufficient backing, 

This is the thing we want—the active, telling spirit of reward, 
which unifies all men of dutiful intent, and makes their brotherhood 
more than an abstract name—more than a word to please and lead 
them all astray in a false sense of security, in a false belief that the 
mere name, brotherhood, and an inactive, effervescing sympathy 
will make the world better than it is, and the dutiful happier. We 
want that sympathy which brooks an isolation of no dutiful indi- 
vidual, but pulls the hearts of them all together through their 
many helping hands. This is the spirit which maketh alive, which 
bursts through all deadening letters and laws and customs, ever 
creating these things anew to fit its growing nature. This is the 
spirit which sees that it is not the institution, not the state, not 
the machine, which lies at the center of all loyalties, but is the in- 
dividual, human and therefore nearest being divine. This is the 
most beautiful and true among religions. The reciprocation taught 
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by Confucius—what can it signify but this? What else can be the 
meaning of Christ’s golden rule? And where else could Royce’s 
“loyalty to loyalty” bear us than to this? When we realize that the 
dutiful man is most truly a man, we find an overflowing significance 
in the words, “God is the helping of man by man, and such is the 
way to eternal life.” 

When this becomes our religion, we recognize all superstitions, 
all unscientific beliefs, as stumbling-blocks and belittling, as proof 
that religion is not sure of itself, not confident of its own life and 
power and office And we are ready to throw them all off with a 
will. For we have found that such strengthening of the heart of 
religion, namely the good men, by means of reward (which may 
also be called cooperation, active sympathy, etc.) makes religion 
so much the more powerful, and indeed pervasive. All the ideals 
and sympathies which meet in each good, dutiful individual like 
rays in a. focus, then become brightened and glorified accordingly 
with the things which appeal to the world at large; and few if any 
men stand unaffected. All are urged towards the good and dutiful 
life by all those urges which are fundamental to the nature of man, 
who is the divine image. Love of wealth, honor and glory, love of 
unfailing fellowship, love of one’s own family, one’s own children, 
who could reap the fruits of one’s duty where one does not survive 
it, who would receive the measure of solicitude due from good men 
at large—all these loves, and more, then act to support the good, 
the good men, the heart of all religion. 


And to this end, again, we have but to change our point of focus 
from other-worldliness to this-worldliness, from a Heaven too far 
above us to the earth which must ever be reckoned with, from Man 
to men—good men. 


THE BIRTH AND EARLY HISTORY OF SAKYAMUNI AS 
TOED AN THE PALI SCRIPTURES 


BY HOWARD W. OUTERBRIDGE 


E have already seen that the accounts of the life and teaching 

of the Buddha which have come down to us in the Pali Scrip- 
tures represent the most nearly historical material which we have. 
We must examine this to see what light it throws upon the early 
career of Sakyamuni, and what was the general conception of his 
person as there revealed; considering, (1) the terms applied to him 
in the canonical scriptures, comparing them with the appellations 
and titles given him in later centuries, (2) the biographical material 
in relation to his early life. 

1. An examination of names sometimes seems a bare and profit- 
less task, but it frequently reveals facts which are most valuable. 
This is the case with the names used of Sakyamuni in the writings 
of the various periods. Without attempting to give the number of 
times each term is used, we will be able to see that the nature of the 
names and titles clearly indicates a progress in the thought of his 
disciples toward him.”® (a) It is a very striking fact that in the 
Silas, which we have seen to be perhaps the very oldest teaching 
extant, Sakyamuni is spoken of as “Gotama the Recluse” and 
“Tathagata”; and the picture there drawn of him is that of a strict 
ascetic. It begins, “Putting away the killing of living things, Gotama 
the Recluse holds aloof from the destruction of life. He has laid 
the cudgel and the sword aside, and ashamed of roughness, and full 
of mercy, he dwells compassionate and kind to all creatures that 
have life.’ It is thus that the unconverted man, when speaking in 
praise of the Tathagata, might speak. Or he might say, ‘Putting 
away the taking of what has not been given, Gotama the Recluse 


294 similar development can be traced in the use of the terms Jesus, 
Messiah, Christ, Lord, Logos, etc. 
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lived aloof from grasping what is not his own. He takes only what 
is given, and expecting that gifts will come, he passes his life in 
honesty and purity of heart.’ Or he might say, etc., etc.” The sec- 
tion ends as follows, “These, brethren, are the trifling matters, the 
minor details of mere morality, of which the unconverted man, when 
praising the Tathagata might speak.’ So we have the two terms 
“Gotama the Recluse’ and “the Tathagata” as the accepted titles 
given by the “unconverted” and the orthodox disciples respectively.*° 

(b) The Sutta Nipata, which contains the Parayana and the 
Octades which rank next to the Silas,—in the chronological list 
given by Rhys Davids,—as among the oldest of the Buddhist works, 
uses a somewhat larger variety of terms. Among these are to be 
found “Bhagavat,” which means worshipful, or Blessed; Buddha 
or Enlightened One ; Gotama, of the name of his family ; Sakyamuni, 
the Sakya sage or ascetic; Isix, also meaning sage; and Brahamana, 


with a similar meaning; Muni, meaning ascetic or sage; and 
Bhikkhu, or mendicant. In these books there seems to be reflected 
also, the period when asceticism and the attainment of enlightenment 
were the two most outstanding features of his life. 

(c) In the later books of the Tripitaka we seem to have reached 
a transition period. The terms mentioned above are used, such as the 
Buddha, the Tathagata, Sakyamuni, etc., and others such as Sugata, 
or Blessed, in the Dhammapada; and Samana or ascetic, in the 
Mahavagga, which have a similar content. In addition to these, 
however, there is a new class of appellation beginning to be used, 
whicc is much more extravagant, and which indicates that new 
meanings were beginning to be attached to his person. Two of 
these occur in the Mahavagga. The first is “Jina” or conqueror, a 
term which is later used in the Buddha Charita, the Jina Charita, 
the Saddharma Pundarika and elsewhere. It is a good Mahayana 
name for the Buddha.** The second title we will mention by way 
of illustration is “King of the Law” which is found in the Maha- 
vagga.*” This also came to be a very common title for the Buddha 
in later years, as will be seen from the Saddharma Pundarika, for 
example. 

The next stage of the development is seen in the later books of ° 
the Northern Canon, where such terms are used as, “Saviour of 
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Mankind” which we find in the Fo Sho Tsan King, and “God over 
all Gods used in the “Questions of King Milinda, and the Saddharma 
Pundarika.” We have now reached the place where the earthly 
career of Sakyamuni was either lost sight of, or glorified; he had 
become a metaphysical being,--the incarnation of the Eternal 
Buddha, such as we see in developed Mahayana Buddhism. 


2. The Biographical Material on the Early Life of Sakyamuni. 


One is surprised in reading over the books of the Pali Canon, 
to find an almost entire lack of any biographical material whatever 
on the early life of the founder of Buddhism. The Mahavagga, 
Kullavagga. and Mahaparinibbana Sutta are the works which con- 
tain the only real attempts to give beographical outlines, and none 
of them touch on the earlier year whatever. 

(a) The Mahavagga, and its continuation, the Kullavagga. The 
translators of this work, Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, make the 
following statement as to its value as a piece of biography. “Among 
the elements of historical or legendary character .... this account 
occupies by far the first place, both in extent and importance. For 
it contains the oldest version accessible to us now, and most 
probably, for ever, of what the Buddhist fraternity deemed to be 
the history of their Master’s life in its most important period.’’** 
This is a remarkable statement, and probably there are none who 
would attempt to deny it. tI is disappointing to find, however, that 
instead of beginning with the birth and early career of the Buddha, 
the account commences with the scene under the Bodhi tree, after 
enlightenment had been attained. 

“At that time the Blessed Buddha dwelt at Uruvela, on the bank 
of the river Nerangara, at the foot of the Bodhi tree (tree of en- 
lichtenment) just after he had become Sambuddha. And the blessed 
Buddha sat cross-legged at the foot of the Bodhi tree uninterruptedly 
during seven days, enjoying the bliss of emancipation.”** The 
book then continues to outline the teachings given in regard to such 
matters as the development and organization of “the order’, re- 
quirements for admission to it, and details in respect of medicines, 
dress, food, residence during the rainy season, etc., for the Bhikkus 
and Bihkkuni,—the monks and nuns. We will have occasion to study 
this more in detail later. 


33§. B. E., Vol. XII, p. 73 note. 
345. B. E., Vol. XIII, pp. 73-74. 
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(b) The Mahaparinibbana Sutta, or Book of the Great Decease, 
is the only other part of the Pali Canon which aims to be biographi- 
cal in any large way, or is really interested in the events of Sakya- 
muni’s life, per se. Here, too, as is to be expected, the early events 
are entirely overlooked, and the story is taken up from the period 
immediately preceeding his death. 

(c) Other references to his birth and early history are surpris- 
ingly few, in the Pali Canon. We might mention the following. 

(1) In the first Sutta of the Mahavagga, the Buddha is giving 
King Bimbisara an account of his family and birth. “Just beside 
Hamavanta, O king,” he says, “there lives a people endowed with 
the power of wealth, the inhabitants of Kosala. They are Addikas 
by family, Sakyas by birth; from that family I have wandered out, 
not looking for sensual pleasures. Seeing misery in sensual pleas- 
ures, and considering the forsaking of the world as happiness, I will 
go and exert myself; in this my mind delights.’’** 

(2) In the Tevigga Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, there is also a 
reference to his family and his ascetic life. It reads, “That Samana 
Gotama, .... who left the Sakya tribe to adopt the religious life, 
is now staying at Manasakata, in the mango grove..... Now re- 
garding that venerable Gotama, such is the high reputation that has 
been noised abroad, that he is said to be a fully enlightened one, 
blessed and worthy, abounding in wisdom and goodness, happy, with 
knowledge of the world, unsurpassed as a guidex to erring mortals, 
a teacher of gods and men, a blessed Buddha.’’** 

(3) The only story which approaches the later birth legends is 
that which is told in the Mahavagga*’ of the prophecy and blessing 
of the sage, Asita, at the time of the birth of Sakyamuni. The story 
relates how Asita, seeing the great rejoicing among the gods, in- 
quired the cause of it, and was told “The Bodhisattva, the excellent 
pearl, the incomparable, is born for the good, and for a blessing in 
the world of men, in the town of the Sakyas, in the country of 
Lumbini. Therefore we are glad and exceedingly pleased. He, 
the most excellent of all beings, the preeminent man, the bull of men, 
the most excellent of all creatures, will turn the wheel (of the 
Dhamma) in the forest called after the Isis, (he who is) like the 
roaring lion, the strong lord of beasts.” Asita then descends to the 

85§. B. E., Vol. X (ii) pp. 68-9. 

865. B. E., XI, p. 169. 
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palace of Suddhodana and is shown the new-born prince, where- 
upon he begins to weep. He soon reassures the King that it is not be- 
cause of any evil which will arise for the new Prince, however, but 
because he himself being old, would never be able to see the spread 
of the new religion, nor “hear the Dhamma of the incomparable 
one.” This story, which reminds us of Simeon in the temple bless- 
ing the new-born Jesus, has perhaps the most valuable material of all 
the record in the Tripitaka. It contains however, elements of the 
miraculous, which while not discrediting it altogether, raise ques- 
tions as to its date and reliability. Jt may be said with a fair de- 
gree of certainty, that some of the later stories find here their point 
of departure. Or to put the matter differently, this storv represents 
the earliest beginnings of those vavied and marvelous tales which 
have keen woven about his birth and early career. 

(4) We now come to a remarkable document, which, while not 
directly biographical in its nature, is very suggestive also in regard 
to the origins of the stories which we will find later, in regard to the 
birth and early career of Sakya. This is the Mahapadana 
Suttanta, a part of the Digha Nikaya.** It relates how the Exalted 
One, overhearing some of his disciples talking about the nature of 
the previous births of the Buddha, approaches them and tells them 
that he is the seventh reincarnation of the Buddha. The first oc- 
curred in the 91st kalpa before the present one, the next two in the 
31st, and the four last including his own in the present kalpa. Much 
more detail is given which it is unnecessary to repeat here. In the 
evening of the same day, he further discourses to them on the -sub- 
ject of the events which take place when a Bodhisat is born. Each 
paragraph begins with the formula, “It is the rule, brethren”; then 
follows a detailed account of miraculous events, which we can 
only indicate here, and ends with the formula, “That in such a case 
is the rule”. The events which take place are as follows: The 
earth and heaven are filled with wondrous radiance, when the Bodhi- 
sat enters his mother’s womb; four sons of the gods go to the four 
corners of the world to protect him; the mother must be chaste; she 
must have no desire for sensual pleasures; she must live in the en- 
joyment of the five senses; she enjoys comfort and safety during 
the time of gestation; she dies seven days after the birth of the 
Bodhisat, rising again in the heaven of delight: she brings forth 


285, B. Buddhists, Vol. III, pp. 4-41. 
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after ten months rather than the ordinary period of nine; she 
brings forth standing, rather than sitting or reclining; the child is 
received by the four sons of the gods who say, “Rejoice lady, for 
mighty is the son that is born to thee.” The Bodhisat issuing from 
his mother’s womb is born without any defilement such as is usu- 
ally attendant upon parturition, but “like a jewel laid down in 
Benares muslin”; showers of hot and cold water appear in the sky 
for the washing of the child and its mother; the child at once stands 
on both feet, takes seven strides to the north, and shouts with the 
voice of a bull, “Chief am I in the world. Eldest am [ in the world, 
Foremost am I in the world! This is the last birth! There is now no 
more coming to be!” “The earth is then filled again with radiance, 
as it was at the time of conception, and the “ten thousand worlds of 
the universe tremble and shudder and quake.” 

The story then proceeds to give, in different form, an account of 
the later career of the Buddha, by telling the story of the early life 
of Vipassi, the first of the incarnate Buddhas, who lived, as we have 
seen, 91 kalpas ago, and whose life extended for 80,000 years. This 
material too is of great value as a parallel to the stories which arose 
in a later age, concerning the life of Sakyamuni. 

The Rajah, Vipassi’s father, is informed by the Brahmans, that 
his child is to become a great man, for he has the thirty-two marks 
of greatness. He is to rule the earth, “not by the scourge, nor by 
the sword, but by righteousness”. The 32 marks of the great men, 
belong rather to the realm of fortune-telling than science, and con- 
sist of such marks as projecting heels, long fingers and toes, forty 
regular and continuous teeth, lustrous eyes, long tongue, and a white, 
soft and hairy mole between the eyebrows, etc. His father engaged 
many nurses for him, and built three palaces. He becomes the 
favourite of all and is regarded as a master of wisdom. 

It will be seen on comparing these stories of the birth and child- 
hood of the Buddhas in general and Vipassi in particular, with the 
later stories told of Sakyamuni, that they run almost exactly parallel. 
There can be little doubt that there is a very close relationship be- 
tween the two. This relationship will become even more clear when 
we take up the latter part of the Suttanta and compare its account 
of the Renunciation of Vipassi with the story of the Renunciation 
of Sakyamuni as told in the later Mahayana Scriptures. There are 
two possible explanations. Either this story is a later development 
which has been included in the canon, or it represents a very 
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early story,—told possibly by Sakyamuni himself,—which has 
been applied by later scholars to Sakyamuni’s own career, and used 
as the basis of the legends which have grown up around him. In 
regard to the date of the scripture, we can only say that the Digha 
Nikaya, in which this Mahapadana Sutta occurs, is comparatively 
quite early. Rhys Davids puts it among the first of the complete 
works of the Pali Canon to attain its present form. We have no 
reason for believing that the stories quoted above were later intro- 
ductions. On the contrary the reverse seems to be the fact. 
Whether Sakyamuni was the originator of the Buddha stories we 
have just related, or not, makes little difference. They seem to be- 
long to the early period of Buddhism. Taking these as a text, the 
later writers have woven their stories of the birth and childhood 
of the Buddha, using all the wealth of oriental imagination and 
colouring. These stories they have linked up with the few known 
details of Sakyamuni’s life, and have passed it off as the authentic 
life history of the great founder of Buddhism. How impossible 
are some of the stories we will see in the next chapter. 

(5) The Jataka Tales. The Jatakas contain the only attempt 
to be found in the Canonical scriptures of southern Buddhism, to 
give an account of the birth-stories of the Buddha. The part oi 
the book where these stories are found is the Introduction, however. 
The main portion is simply an adaptation of ancient Indian folk-tales 
to the purposes of Buddhism, by recounting stories of animals, as 
the happenings of the Buddhas in their pre-existent states. This 
method is quite in keeping with the universal tendency of Buddhism 
to absorb into itself material of all kinds, and from whatever source 
it is available. The Introduction however, represents a very differ- 
ent purpose, and must be clearly distinguished from the main body 
of the book. Furthermore they probably represent very different 
dates of composition, as well. 

The date of the complete work in its present form is uncertain. 
It is true that there was a collection of Jataka tales in existence at 
the time of the Second Council, at Vesali, about the year 377 B. C.°° 


29The Dinavamsa in telline of this Council savs. “Tn part thev cast aside 
the S«tta end the Vinava so deep. and made an imitation Sutta and Vinava, 
changing this to that, the Pariwara abstract and the six books of the Abhid- 
homma. the Patisambhida. the Nidessa. and a portion of the Jatakas—so much 
thev put aside, and made others in their place.” Dipavamsa, V, 3205 Whe 
Jatakas were evidently known at this time, though we cannot be sure of the 
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This does no mean that the Jatakas were then complete in their 
present form however. The introductory chapter and the notes 
prefixed to each chapter give very strong ev idence of being of later 
date. Scholars are not agreed as to who the author was. Childers, 
the translator, credits it to Buddhaghosa about 430 A. D. Rhys 
Davids is inclined for other reasons to make it still later.*° We are 
quite justified then, in claiming that though the stories of the birth 
of Sakyamuni as told in the Jatakas belong to the Pali Canon, they 
are actually the work of a period perhaps a thousand years after 
the death of the hero. They are accordingly quite outside the realm 
of the period we are studying, and will be taken up together with 
the stories which we have in the Buddha Charita, Lalita Vistara and 
other documents which belong to a later period. 

To summarize the material which we have reviewed. We have 
found in the early Pali Literature almost no material whatever on 
the early carer of the founder of Buddhism. The story of his birth 
and early life seems to have been of little interest to his immediate 
disciples. They made no effort to preserve the details or hand them 
on to posterity. The reason for this is not hard to find. For did 
he not despise all these things, and count them as hindrances rather 
than helps in the great task to which he had set himself? It was 
not the life from which he had come, but that to which he had gone ; 
not the place of his father—if such there really were,—but the 
begging bowl and the yellow robe, that really counted in the great 
struggle of life. Like the great master himself, the disciples were 
quite willing to forget all that had gone before. 

How, then, can we account for the sudden and great revival of 
interest in the details of his early career which seems to have spread 
from the first century A. D. onward? Why have the scholars 
painted with such lavish hand, and such vivid colours the pictures 
which we find in later Buddhist literature? Without anticipating, 
is it not suggestive that these stories are all to bt found,—with the 
one exception noted above,—in the Mahayana Scriptures, rather than 
the Hinayana. And even this exception—the Jataka Introduction, 
—was probably added to the original portion of the book long after 
Mahavana had become prevalent and in all probability by a Mahay- 
ana Scholar. 

It may seem strange at first glance that Mahayana Buddhism, 


‘For fill discussion of this point see the introductory chapter of Rhys 
Davids translation of Fausboll’s “Buddhist Birth Stories.” 
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which is on the whole, far less interested in the Historical Buddha 
that is the earlier Hinayana Buddhism, should have developed this 
great imterest in his birth and early history. A closer study, how- 
ever, reveals the fact that in reality it is not the historical Sakyamuni 
in which they are interested, but a semi-metaphysical Buddha whose 
birth was attended with miraculous signs and wonders, and whose 
early life they picture as being surrounded with all possible luxuries 
and comforts, as a background to the privations and sufferings he 
was to endure later. We can trace here a double tendency, which 
is clearly Mahayana in its origin. First, the desire to see in Sakya- 
muni an incarnation of the Eternal Buddha, and secondly, the effort 
to emphasize the greatness of his sacrifice, as a redemptive trans- 
action, available for all men who trust in him,—a line of emphasis 
which appears in many of the Mahayana sects. Such an explana- 
tion would clarify the real nature of the interests involved, and 
make more easy for us the task of trying to evaluate the later stories 
of the Sanscrit Canon. 

Unless some new evidence appears, we must be satisfied to find 
in the works of the Pali Canon,—omitting of course the Jataka In- 
troduction,—all the material which we have a right to consider as 
representative of the early traditions of Buddhism. There may 
have been others not included in the Canon, but we have no evi- 
dence whatever of their existence. We are far more likely correct 
in concluding that the sum total of authentic tradition concerning 
early Buddhism is to be found in the Pali Canonical works. 

If this be true, it will be necessary for us to revise quite ex- 
tensively our commonly accepted accounts of his early career. The 
amount to be accepted, on the basis of the earliest records, is quite 
small. Up to the time of his enlightenment practically nothing is 
known of him. He was recognized as being a member of the Ksha- 
triya or warrior caste, and of the Sakya*! clan. His father was 
appartntly a Rajah or petty chieftain—not a Maharajah, much less 
a King, as later traditions picture him. About his early years the 
impenetrable veil will hang perhaps forever. That they were years 
of comparative ease and comfort is quite probable, though the home 
of a pettv Rajah could never have afforded the extravagant luxury 
described in the later traditions. But all attempts to fill in the years 
with colourful details, while poetic and interesting, must be dis- 
credited as history. 


41Sakya means “the mighty.” 
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BY CORNELIUS 0’CONNOR 


HE student searching for fundamental principles underlying 
AP the apparent diversity of existing things finds no adequate 
statement of his problem in any one of the numerous and conflicting 
theological doctrines, philosophical speculations or scientific theor- 
ies. He must broaden the scope of his inquiry to include study of 
all theologies, all philosophies and all sciences. In a word, his sub- 
ject might be called Universalism. 

Moved by inherent curiosity or by a “law of necessity,’ men 
immemorially have tried to fathom the source and purpose of Ex- 
istence. As they progressed from instinctive and sub-conscious 
mentality and consciously began to identify and classify surround- 
ing phenomena, the relationship between cause and effect was recog- 
nized. The general prevalence of this relation observed in the physi- 
cal world eventually led to speculations which crystallized into sys- 
tems of mythology, theology and philosophy founded upon various 
deduced interpretations of Jan assumed law of Causality which 
transcended the physical or finite world and became Infinite. 

Lao Tze imagined the source of all things to be immeasurable 
and indescribable Space, which he compared to Nothing. In a 
religious sense, this has been liberally interpreted as Infinite Spirit. 
He also vaguely apprehended a Creative Principle in the Universe. 

Gotama conceived Existence as a process of change—motion—in 
which all finite values were relative; and the ideal goal of life as 
Nirvana, an absolute state of peaceful oblivion; or, in modern terms, 
a surrender of the soul to the Infinite. 

Early Greek philosophers spoke of the Infinite, or Space, as the 
source of existence; some of them regarded it as identical with 
Spirit, or God, or World-soul, or a Creative Force. 

Egyptian and Semitic theologies, from which Christianity and 
Mohammedanism developed, teach that God is an Infinite Person- 
ality, eternal and omnipotent, Creator and Ruler of the world. 
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Pythagoras conceived Cosmos, wherein harmony and order were 
expressed in Number. 

Modern philosophers speak of a First Cause, Supreme Mind, 
Force, or Nature; or as Chaos reduced to order by the automatic 
operation of a law of probability. All these concepts, so diverse 
in detail, have a common source and end in Infinity. 

In all ages religious teachers and philosophers have tried vainly 
to explore the Infinite; mathematicians have as vainly tried to limit 
it symbolically, but it remains and will remain inscrutable to finite 
minds. As natural laws! are discovered and interpreted, we may 
draw new inferences about it, but they are purely speculative. 
Through our failures to limit the extension of number, or time; or 
to describe the ultimate boundaries of Space, we can show indirectly 
that the idea of Infinity is intellectually acceptable; its incompre- 
hensible nature may be demonstrated by our inability to imagine a 
condition where Space is not. A state without motion or time may 
be imagined, perhaps, but no idea of non-space is conceivable, 
whether Space be regarded as a plenum, a void or a mental ab- 
straction. 

As facts and knowledge accumulated, the task of interpreting and 
relating them resulted in specialized studies which developed into 
the numerous sub-divisions of modern science. The beginnings of 
science are so embedded in early Oriental systems of religion and 
philosophy that it is perhaps impossible to trace them. Some of the 
great early discoveries in mchanics, astronomy, mathmatics and 
chemistry were made by men who will remain unknown to us. Our 
most authentic information about such subjects comes to us from 
the Greece of Thales, his contemporaries and successors, the great- 
est of whom probably was Pythagoras. After the death of Archi- 
medes, the Roman conquest retarded the spread of this culture until 
the Pax Romana was shattered by the Goths and the Mohammedans 
revived Science again in Europe. 

The first great Western student of the Rennaissance was Roger 
Bacon; next Copernicus, who founded modern astronomy upon a 
Pythagorean concept. Later came Descartes, Kepler, Gallileo and 
Gilbert, worthy successors of the Greeks; then Huyghens, Liebniz 
and Newton; Dalton, Ampere, Faraday, Mendeleef and Meyer: 
Maxwell and Hertz, their contemporaries and followers in ever in- 
creasing number. Lamarck and Darwin developed theories of evo- 
lution which revolutionized scientific views and reacted upon all 
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phases of human thought. The great clues to the mysteries of 
nature contributed by these men are still only partly understood, 
but are gradually being unravelled. Following Darwin, able physi- 
cists developed the electronic theory of matter and related it to 
evolution, reducing all natural phenomena to some form of electro- 
magnetic activity. 

The nature of electricity itself remained unexplained. Among 
the hypotheses advanced as a possible key to the solution of this great 
problem was one that interpreted electro-magnetism as a complex 
form of spiral rotation, or spiro-circuitous motion, which was con- 
ceived to be the combination of finite time, space and motion as in- 
dicated in Kepler’s laws, and found to exist in atomic systems. A 
mathematical relationship between these three factors was traced 
from the solar system to atoms and hypothetically applied to elec- 
tro-magnetism. While this concept is more or less metaphysical, 
actual experiments showed atomic and celestial motions to be similar 
to electro-magnetic reactions. The origin of these motions was 
attributed to compression of Space by Cosmic Force." 

Examination of general phenomena in the light of this hypothe- 
sis recalled attention to an aspect of Nature which had been pre- 
viously observed but not adequately related to a specific cause— 
the spiral principle, traceable in celestial nebulae, planetary and 
atomic notions, through organisms in animal and vegetable life on 
this planet, to the smallest knownl corpuscles of energy, elctrons. 
It might be called the mechanical principle underlying Evolution. 
Whether it is applicable to psychology and thus to the historical 
development of the human race, remains to be proved. As a science, 
psychology is still new and perhaps now in a stage comparable to 
the astronomy of thousands of years ago. In a paragraph on in- 
vention, as applied to literary composition, Genung describes thought 
processes analogous to the rotational and radial motions of elec- 
tricity. 

Several writers have outlined a “spiral of progress” in the affairs 
of men. In religious history the concept of Infinite Being, or God. 
replaces animism, demonology, nature-worship and polytheism; in 
philosophy, diversity merges into unity; the mystic Trinity of Lao 
Tze, Gotama and Pythagoras corresponds to a modern triune entity 
of Time-Space-Motion, the three inseparable factors of physical ex- 
istence, which have a spiritual analogue in a religious Trinity of 


1See “A New Cosmic Hypothesis” in The Open Court, June, 1927. 
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Deity, Eternity, Infinity. In science theories of physics, astronomy, 
chemistry and evolution, succeed magic, astrology, alchemy and 
metempsychosis ; electronomy supplants atomism. All these changes 
transpire in a series of recurrent cycles in which modifications of 
the original concepts reappear from age to age. 

That the political progress of mankind may conform to such a 
principle is suggested by the expression “History repeats itself,” 
to describe the recurrence of similar conditions and events, or simi- 
lar causes producing similar effects. The evolution of government 
might be compared to the growth of families; -patriarchism, or ab- 
solute parental rule, developing into family democracy as when the 
children mature. Throughout history we see some form of absolu- 
tism alternating with some form of democracy. Despotic mon- 
archies, dynastic empires, and dictatorships, ever becoming more 
liberal, are recurrently succeeded by democratic states, until today 
many countries have complete adult suffrage and none is without 
some kind of electorate. Government by philosopher-kings dreamed 
of by Confucius and Plato, is taking the form of federations largely 
influenced by ideals of the wise and virtuous men-of the past. When 
the problems of government are studied more scientifically, progress 
in this direction may be accelerated. 

Besides many noble ideals, Jesus taught the doctrine of the equal- 
ity of men before God. Applied politically, this doctrine corres- 
ponds to the democratic principle of equality of all men before 
the law, and the law is the practical application of the collective will 
of society, continually being amended as experience dictates. But 
the equality of men is not altogether a matter of political rights. The 
value of any man is not measurable solely by his status in the so- 
ciety of his time. We honor great men, but who knows their re- 
mote ancestry? or who can determine the sources of their inspira- 
tion? Men and women today living humbly and obscurely will be 
the progenitors of the great’ to come, the geniuses through whose 
minds will flow scientific discoveries, and inventions, masterpieces 
of music, literature and other arts; and those leaders who will trans- 
late into action the religious and social ideals of the future. 

Civilization advances as confidence is built up in Causality. 
Anti-social acts, strife and war are temporary lapses of faith in, 
or a failure to appreciate, a beneficent relation between cause and 
effect. They are retrogressions from intelligence and reason to un- 
intelligent instinct ; reversions to the time when primitive man hunted 
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for his living and could devise no better means of obtaining food 
than to fight his neighbors for possession of desirable hunting 
grounds. The Machivellian view that “They take who may and 
hold who can” by force, treachery or chicane, has been found de- 
structive and inimical to the welfare of society. As trade supplants 
conquest, more and more men come to recognize that sincerity, 
generosity and kindness beget trust, loyalty and affection ; and con- 
versely, that hypocricy, selfishness and greed beget distrust, resent- 
ment and hate; cruelty breeds fear. The whole structure of com- 
merce and the modern fabric of credit rest upon the belief that 
honesty inspires confidence. The democratic principle of volun- 
tary co-operation may be applied to business eventually, as well as 
to government, in the interest of our common welfare. It may not 
be too much to expect that the time will come when the measure of 
merit among men will be maximum service for minimum reward: 
when individuals will compete to promote the happiness of others 
without considering their own material interests. 

Belief in Infinity may be related inferentially to the finite law of 
Causality with which we are familiar. Since we can find no effect 
without a cause in the physical world, we may infer that if finite ex- 
istence is an effect which cannot be traced to an ultimate cause, it 
must have an Infinite source. If religion be interpreted as accept- 
ance of the idea of Infinity, whether as Being, Spirit, Mind, God, 
Power, Force, State or Condition, pervading and transcending the 
physical Universe, incomprehensible to finite beings, then all men 
may be considered religious, regardless of affiliation or non-affiliation 
with theological organizations. According to their purely relative 
standards, men may disagree about material and spiritual ideals, 
creeds, ethics, law, history, politics, art, science and other things, 
but fundamentally they agree upon Infinity. On that all are equally 
ignorant and none may successfully claim to speak with authority. 

If we hold in abeyance different interpretations of the Infinite 
as advanced by conflicting theological and philosophical systems, 
we find that similar codes of ethics and rules of conduct were de- 
veloped more or less concurrently by religious teachers and philoso- 
phers as society emerged from barbarism. The “Golden Rule” is 
a paraphrase of the “Silver Rule” of Lao Tze and Confucius. 

The concept of a personal God might proceed from the view that 
the Universe is the product of a Creator or Infinite Mind, which 
has endowed man with purposeful creative faculties in addition to 
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the instinctive mental attributes common to other creatures; and 
with intelligence capable of recognizing a universal law of Causal- 
ity and its coroliaries. Conception of our relation to the Infinite 
might be called an attribute of Soul. If we relate the source of ex- 
istence to an Infinite Cause, we may also relate the end or purpose 
to Infinite effect. As creative evolutionary processes impart indi- 
viduality to physical organisms, so may the soul, innately of relation 
to the Infinite, be evolved or created. May not the purpose of ex- 
istence be to give identity to Soul? As attempts to interpret the 
Infinite differ, so do religious views; they are chiefly matters of 
education or training. Theologies have changed or passed but re- 
ligion endures. 

Harmony and beauty are everywhere evident in Nature. Infinite 
Mind has provided bountiful gardens for the use and pleasure of all 
creatures. We can all to ever increasing enjoyment of them through 
interpretation and intelligent application of natural laws as they are 
discovered. At present we know only a few of them. There are 
countless conflicting opinions on all subjects, much skill in the use of 
natural forces around us, considerable learning, little knowledge as 
yet, and less wisdom. 

The flash of consciousness we call life, whether measured by the 
age of man or by geologic or astronomic time, is but a moment in 
Eternity. What preceded or will succeed that moment can be known 
only to an Infinite Mind. Beneficence, beauty, harmony and love in 
this world, inspire hopes of a higher state in the future. 

Let us unite in the cultivation of Faith, through the tolerant 
pursuit and dissemination of Knowledge. 


“DEGENERATION” IN BIOGRAPHICAL CRITICISM 
BY LEWIS PIAGET SHANKS 


E have many books on Anatole France, but we had to wait 

until the appearance of Professor Cerf’s Degeneration of a 
Great Artist in order to enjoy “the first comprehensive account in 
English.”? For Mr. May’s official biography was deficient because 
it was published a few months before the master’s death, and all 
other works fail to include his last book. These works are not 
cited here, for comprehensiveness need not mean an otiose amassing 
of sources, 

It is eminently fitting that a Latin genius should be indicted by 
a critic who has the perspective of a different nationality, although 
he did take from Gaul a mental habitation and a name. And Pro- 
fessor Cerf, already known for a simplified French method, invests 
his criticism with the grace of a Rousseauistic simplicity. “A wide- 
awake son questions his father constantly and skeptically: What 
is the good of this? To what is it leading me ? If we put the boy’s 
questions to Anatole France, the answer is far from satisfactory. 
... France would retort, as everyone knows, that they lead nowhere 
because there is nowhere to which they might lead, life being noth- 
ing but unintelligible flux. This may all be very well in theory but 
is will not do in practise because we must move in some direction 
as long as we live whether there is anywhere to go or not and we 
want to know in what direction we are moving.” So nine-tenths 
of this volume indicates where we are going if we read Anatole 
France. 

Not that Professor Cerf says it outright, for in diction as in 
critical ideals the book is ethical. The jacket’s superscription: 
“Now it can be told” is only a catchword, immediately corrected by 
the assurance that the author “is not concerned with scandal. But” 
—continues the publisher—“he exposes the sensuality and laziness 


tAnatole France, The Degeneration of a Great Artist, by Barry Cert, 
Professor in Reed College, Oregon. The Dial Press, 1926. Price $4. 
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of France’s character and their effect upon his work.” And Pro- 
fessor Cerf’s “withering criticism” quite carries out this promise, 
up to the final bibliography proving that France wrote less than 
fifty volumes in forty years. 

So no indiscreet revelations mar the thirty comprehensive pages 
given to the master’s life and career. Yet it contains things novel 
and hitherto unpublished. No other biographer states that France’s 
name was Thibaut and not Thibault, as he used to sign it. A writer 
in L'/llustration explained about four years ago that France’s first 
book was only a school-exercise calligraphed on stone to provide 
copies for relatives and friends, but here it seems that it was “pri- 
vately printed.” Most of us thought that “Mr.” Turquet-Milnes 
was a woman, and that Rousseau’s “friend Lemaitre” had a different 
name. We seemed to remember that Anatole France’s daughter 
was Clotilde and. not Suzzane, and that she married Ernest Psichari 
and not Michel. We felt that the three volumes of Romans 
Cabalistiques in Les Voyages imaginaires of 1787 alone justified 
that part of La Rétisserie dealing with “the crazy alchemist 
d’Astarac’, which finds no approval with this student of com- 
parative literature. But when he sums up Le Lys rouge as “‘a 
study of the ravages of sensuality in the haut monde (p. 25)” and 
continues: “This great human virtue,” we know that this can only 
be a lapsus tvpothetac. For despite its title the whole book follows 
the laudable motto: Maxima reverentia debetur puero; hence it 
omits to reveal how the incidents of his life made France degenerate. 

Furnished with all the facts of France’s life and literary career, 
we now take up the 260 pages of criticism. The first and longest 
chapter is “The Sensualist”, which brings us at once to the heart 


of the matter. ‘Anatole France, skeptic, apostle of disillusion, 
prophet of nihilism, enjoyed a singularly happy, serene and suc- 
cessful career... .”’ and “though he was much more convinced than 


most of us that living is a tragic absurdity, he was not more ready 
than we to disappear into nothingness.’ This is appalling. Pro- 
fessor Cerf concedes that all cynics can not be expected to commit 
suicide, but adds “we feel a little cheated if they expend their genius 
to make us hate existence while loving it themselves more passion- 
ately than we did even before we listened to them.” Surely France 
himself never crushed an opponent with a weightier paradox, nor 
more’ delightfully described the adventures of his soul in the midst 
of masterpieces. 
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Then Professor Cerf solves his riddle by alleging his author’s 
intense love of life. “Anatole France loved life even in its brutality. 
... He loved it especially for its sensuality. ... But many more may 
follow him in his reconciliation with life through the charms of 
sensuality. One infers this means that many more may follow him 
“in neglecting the last step in his logical development””—the suicide 
of the Stoics, whose ideals are here so highly praised. Yet reading 
this author made Professor Cerf hate existence, and hatred of life 
often results in its renunciation. Thus Anatole France is indeed 
dangerous, for his readers may either commit suicide or be recon 
ciled to life—events equally abhorrent to sound moralistic criticism. 

Sound, and judicious too, because the critic concedes that “it is 
no longer permissible to denounce sensuality without qualification.” 
Persuaded by him that “in sensuality there is a satyr as well as a 
nymph”, the reader can now limit his pursuit to the latter alone. But 
he learns no more about this innocuous nymph: as with the “emo- 
tions above the reason” of a greater critic, her image flees like the 
vision in L’aprés-midi dun faune. We only see that she is not that 
refuge from a materialistic reality bestowed by reading or writing ; 
for “it is doubtful if any greater writer or any worthy reader ever 
looked upon art as a means of escape from life.” Thus Professor 
Cerf, for if “the sound critic censured the excess of aestheticism 
in the nineties, his successor censures the excess of didacticism of 
to-day.” 

After all there is no disquieting novelty about the creed that 
“Art has always been a criticism of life”, and certainly Sylvestre 
Bonnard, Jérome Coignard, Bergeret and Crainquebille offer no 
criticism of life worth setting beside the brief list of books praised 
hy Professor Cerf. For to the philosophers, dramatists and moral- 
ists of antiquity he adds the traditional classics Bacon, Shakespeare, 
Pascal, Burke, Dr. Johnson, Goethe, Joubert and Matthew Arnold. 
The last name might show why he finds France “no central and im- 
portant philosophy of life and no real seriousness.” No, there is 
nothing of that in France’s early faith in science, nor his skeptical 
credo in L’humaine tragédie, nor in his Pyrrhonistic apologia, here 
cited: “T have believed at least in the relativity of things and’ in the 
succession of phenomena.” 

Clearly Anatole France lacked the seriousness dear to Arnold 
and did not sup with his band on sweetness and light, among the 
Olympians. He was one “who sees nothing in life worth attaching 
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oneself tu except curiosity and sensuality”; he was even “an incom- 
plete humanist, because he lacks seriousness.” The humanist seeks 
Truth ; not finding it, France could never have sought it seriously. 
“The style of his work shows a concern for beauty, but of truth he 
has little to offer us.’’ And even that little had a pernicious effect. 
For “in his later novels and in his socialistic propaganda, he is so 
bent upon the establishment of social and economic truths as he 
sees them that the beauty which he formerly found in life and 
things 1s no longer his primary love.” His disintegration seems to 
be a resultant of his pursuit of truth! 

He does not identify beauty and truth, like Plato, Arnold and 
lus critic. This is part of “his lack of seriousness, a deficiency 
which is likely to prove fatal to an artist” iu the lapse of time. 
Professor Cerf, whose own honesty is evident in his candid accep- 
tance of France’s statement that he is “totally lacking in imagina- 
tion”, and who admits “that in the study of Anatole France it is 
difficult for me to discriminate reality and pose’ (let us read irony), 
shows us why future readers will not tolerate the man. “People 
who must live in the world, and cannot retire with France to 
pleasant seclusion, are sometimes nettled when he derides them.” 

Then on page 136 he sums up the degeneration of France from 
his primitive sentimentality. “As he grew to manhood, his strong 
sensual impulse, unspoiled at first, dictated the direction in which 
his sentimentality was to go, and allied it with aesthetic esotericism 

. the current of the time made of him a dilettante and a skeptic 
znd transformed the harmless sensuaiist of the Noces corinthiennes 


and the soft sentimentalist of Syluvcstre Bonnard ... into the cynical 
and scabrous chronicler of the /l2 des pingouins, the Dieux ont soif 
and the Révolte des anges... . it must have been Jack of will and 


character in the man which led to his paiosophy of itfe.” 

It must have been. Later we find that “there really never was a 
change in France”, he only suffered from an inner conflict between 
a skeptical head and a sentimental heart,—a struggle any serious 
man can of course avoid. This explains his socialism. But even in 
that he was not serious, though he went about speaking at meetings ; 
for anyone knows that really serious socialists indulge in dreadful 
things. 

For lack of seriousness, then, Anatole France simply degener- 
ated. And the lesson is carried into the chapter on his “Romantic” 
style. “He lacks fatally the virility and fire of classic literature. 
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No man could possess such qualities who had no convictions and 
believed in nothing except soft pleasures and the flux of things. 
France loved sensual subjects, but that uneasy perturbation, akin 
to sensual excitation which the sensitive person and even many 
others rougher and coarser feel continually while reading him, 
proceeds even more perhaps from his style than from his subject.” 

His style did not degenerate: “he never ceased to write with 
great skill, but more and more he makes sacrifices to the god of 
irony.” And Professor Cerf does not like irony “in season and 
out of season’; he is justifiably perplexed; “there is always lurk- 
ing in the mind of the reader the suspicion he is tricking him.” 
“One is jaded finally ; one searches for relief in a volume of straight- 
forward prose.’ Professor Cerf does not like sarcasm either: Abbé 
Coignard’s comparison of man to the gorilla sticks in‘his throat, 
and he chokes over the aspersion more often and more violently 
than a fundamentalist. 

In short, the reader feels that Professor Cerf found a hard task 
in tracing the Degeneration of an Artist who never ceased to write 
with great skill. Turning the leaves of his stimulating study, we 
sympathise with him for toiling through those forty-five volumes, 
summed up in his epigraph as “heavy lightness and serious vanity.” 
Floc opus, hic labor erat, and without reward. For “the ironist 
who, like France, spares no person and no thing, attacks good, bad 
and indifferent, friend and foe, mocks at the whole world and all 
that it contains, including himself and his works, all to no serious 
purpose, may be diverting, but he cannot be important.” 

His reward could only be incidental. “Anatole France”, he 
tells us, “affords his readers that most agreeable of all sensations— 
the sense of superiority to one’s neighbors.” Perhaps too a disciple 
of Arnold might find a certain joy in judging a foreign writer who 
has baffled him, and to whom he has soberly addressed the reproach 
that stupid Mme. Bergeret made to her husband: “I don’t under- 
stand you, Lucian. You laugh at things that are not laughable, and 
one never knows whether you are joking or serious.” 
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LHE INSATIABLE 


The she-wolf lies crouched in the shadow 

Where the moonlight’s spread in chopped figures, 

Geometrical sections, disordered, 

Weird aggregate of angle proposing ; 

Her jaws gaping wide in tense waiting, 

Knowing well that the bramble’s pathways 

All converge near her lair in the ending, 

No escape for the wanderer biding; 

With gums in redolent round hillocks, 

Out of which rise fangs that are jagged, 

Short and tall, humble and monumental, 

And agleam in irregular whiteness, 

Some glow with the pearl tint of newness, 

Some, yellowed, are marked with hoar sepsis, 

With her gullet abysmal, e’en soundless, 

In its vortex suggesting oblivion ; 

And the snarl, formed in lip upturning, 

Tells of greed cock-sure of its victim. 

Thus the she-wolf lies crouched in the shadow, 

And her fangs are agleam in the moonlight. 
CHARLES SLOAN REID. 
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PHIL@SOP EY 


I found her strolling where the lily leaps 

To catch the kiss of sunshine at the morn, 

Where merging streams, of nature’s unity, 

In diapasons sweet and soothing, prate, 

Where leaf and stone a common story tell 

Of glint and gleam thro’ countless ages stored, 

Where throaty songster stirs the scented air 

In carols, lilting themes of creature praise— 

With bosom bared, as snowy pillows soft, 

And lips abloom, inviting kisses sweet, 

Eves flashing lights from fair Aurora gleaned, 

With cheek and nostrils turned entrancingly. 

I clasped her hand, and felt a thrill of joy, 

As off we sped in unrestricted ways. 

The day was long, the sunshine bathed the fields, 

The fragrant breath of flowers swept the moor ; 

We laughed, we sang, nor heeded how the time passed, 

Nor entertained one thought of yesterday, 

Nor lodged a fear for far tomorrow’s pains— 

The mead, the dance, the song was all in all. 
CHARLES SLOAN REID. 
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Tee oh Sh IiGePAlLOSOPHY OF JAPAN 
BY W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCK 


, EW countries have created so much which is beautiful as Japan. 
It is widely supposed in the Occident, that in the fine arts she 
has never risen above the merely charming. It is common with 
Western people to speak of her, as being great in small things, 
nevertheless small in great. But if indeed, in the sphere of works 
which are frankly slight in inspiration, and tiny in dimension, 
Nippon has reflected a skill which has been unrivalled by other 
lands, she has by no means failed in the epic strain. It is in her 
casteilated architecture, her old Buddhist paintings and sculptures, 
her chronicles of war and her dramas, that she has triumphantly 
soared to the heights. These are exploits, which as yet are little 
known in America or Furope. And, since so rich an achievement 
has been Japan’s, a quite phenomenal interest pertains, to what the 
Japanese themselves have written in art criticism. Has the work 
of the Island Empire, in this field, been worthy of the fair things 
involved ? 

Scanning the West besides the East, it is soon perceived that a 
difference of the widest lies, between the two main classes of criti- 
cal writing. There have been men who were apparently content, to 
hurl maledictions at what they considered bad, and to accord ec- 
static eulogies to what they regarded as good. They dilated on 
glorious color, in music or painting; they expatiated on superb 
rhythm, in verse or sculpture. And prominent among critics of this 
variety, perhaps its very symbol, was Théophile Gautier. For if he 
wrote scarcely a phrase which is not engaging, he wrote hardly one 
which offers mental food. The writers of this description are only 
a little way removed, from those journalists of the daily press. 
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whose trade is to pass speedy verdicts on current books and pic- 
tures. But there have been men who, far from being satisfied with 
giving praise or blame to individual works, have made of criticism 
a form of philosophy. They have pondered on the enigma, which is 
constituted by the existence of art in the world, as mysterious a 
thing as the existence of mankind. They have given zealous medi- 
tation, with regard to what are veritably the bases of beauty, be it 
in lines or colors, words or notes. If Coleridge is the acknowledged 
high-priest, in criticism of this deeper and more speculative sort, 
if Schopenhauer touched it well furthermore, there come to mind also 
in this relation, the names of Goethe and Matthew Arnold, Walter 
Pater and Mr. Arthur Symons. What manner of philosophic abil- 
ity, then, was shown by the Japanese critics of the arts? 

Scion of a noble house, Ki no Taurayuki (833-946) was in the 
civil-service of the government. Like many if not most of the 
Japanese nobility of his time, he was acquainted with the Litera- 
ture of China, where speculations on beauty had been written, long 
prior to his day. But if it is probable, that Ki derived from Chinese 
writings of that class, some of his ideas on aesthetics, he would ap- 
pear to have been the earliest Japanese, to engage in writing in that 
sphere. He was himself a lyric poet, striking in his verse some- 
times, an intensely strong note of human interest. In 905, he be- 
gan to compile an anthology, Kokinshu, or Old and New Poems; 
and it is the preface by him to this book, which enshrines his criti- 
cal beliefs. 

The anthologist is severe on the versifiers of his own epoch. He 
says that their way as a rule is, rather to intend poetry than to 
achieve it: he speaks of the writings of some of them as “mere 
decoration” ; and he compares those writings to a plant which bears 
no grain. Of a poetess of a little previous to his time, he observes 
that she has paths but not power; of two authors who also lived 
before him, he declares that the one shows deep emotion, yet lacks 
skill in wording, whereas with the other, the case is exactly the 
reverse. In his pages on poetic art in general, he speaks of song hav- 
ing been called forth, through the hearts of men overflowing, mere- 
ly at the joy of being alive. He goes on to bring forward, as among 
the things which have evoked poetry, “the murmur of the cicada, 
recalling sorrowfully the memory of an absent friend”, or the feel- 
ing of “sadness, because young girls grow up”. Beyond doubt. 
the Japanese, as a nation, have a signally keen zest in the beauties 
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of nature. Whence it is not surprising to find, that Ki gives as 
being of the sources of poetry, “Joy in the loveliness of flowers, 
wonder at the notes of birds, tender welcome of the mists of Spring- 
tide”. And having cited further things akin to those, he tells that 
people found it brought composure to their minds, to fashion verses 
on such themes. 

Apparently nothing is known about Yoshida Kenko (1283- 
1350), save that he was a Buddhist priest. Hle lives by his Tsure 
Dzure Gusa, or Gleanings from Leisure, a volume of tiny essays on 
a wide variety of themes. And, as is normal in a book of that kind, 
there is a good deal of disclosing of the writer’s ideas about the arts. 
Music is of those which he speaks about, and he quotes the words 
of one, Kagemochi, who would seem to have been a flautist: “You 
must add a little natural ability to what you have been taught 
about each stop, and put your heart into it as well’. Talking of the 
poets of long ago, he eulogises their simplicity of phrase, with the 
consequent ease in understanding them, and he extols their depth 
of purport. When put into poetry, even the toil of the humble 
dweller among the mountains becomes beautiful,’ he says. The 
character of the Japanese language, with its curious if not unique 
demand for brevity in wording, has conduced to make the litera- 
ture of Japan full of things which are hints, rather than statements. 
Speaking of religious sculpture, Kenko praises a certain carver of 
Buddhist images, “because his knife did not cut perfectly”. And 
seemingly, what the writer desired to hint at there, is that fine work 
in the glyptic art is not very highly finished, but has a little rough- 
ness, as in a thing of nature’s own fashioning. 

It was in the 14th century, that there commenced the writing of 
the plays, whose generic name is No or Accomplishment. And it 
was notably these pieces which were meant, when it was said at 
the outset of these present pages, that her drama is of Japan’s high 
triumphs. Kwanze Motokiyo (1375-1455) was in likelihood, the 
most fecund writer of No works; and he wrote a treatise on this 
art which he practiced, Seam? Jurokulu Shu. It is his complaint, 
that there are many people who attend No performances, yet see 
only the externals, instead of grasping the inner significance, the 
things which are adumbrated. For knowledge of the kind which 
can be gained through the eyes, he adds, “comes not to all who see, 
but to him who sees well”. Motokiyo speaks of the very great diff- 
culty, of handling ably in a play, a subject which has not been 
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treated in dramatic literature before. He reminds playwrights, that 
to attain the terrifying is not necessarily to achieve the beautiful, 
for the two “are as far apart as black and white’. In consonance 
with this advice, he adds words of warning, with regard to those 
plays in which a child is depicted, the critic saying that, in these 
cases, there is the danger of making the audience feel, that their 
emotions are being unduly assaulted. The perfect actor, he ob- 
serves, is he who can please alike the learned and the uneducated. 
And he stresses the need of high moral character, in those who 
would play well in No: “Venery, gambling and strong wine are 
strictly forbidden.” 

The decoration of swords was among the things, carried to an 
extraordinary height of loveliness in Japan. Whence such art at- 
tracted a good many critical writers, the best of whom, perhaps was 
Inaba Michitatsu. Himself a dealer in weapons, he lived towards 
the close of the 18th century; and the book by him is Soken Kisho, 
or Treatise on Sword-Furniture. Of one artist he declares that his 
creations remind “‘of white rails scattered over the broad bosom of 
the ocean, their outlines softened by the mists of Spring.” Of an- 
other he maintains, that his work calls up the feeling which is known 
when, ‘on an autumn evening, looking out under the blinds from the 
upper floor in a tall, riverside house, there is seen the rising of the 
moon.” He praises a further man by reason of his art reflecting 


“that noble elevation of tone... which can never be imitated”. He 
echoes these words when, dealing with art in general, he says that 
“the sculpture of a genius ... is invariably permeated by a lofty 


spirit.” Touching on the financial side of his topic, he expresses 
scorn for the artist who is always thinking about the reward which 
his work is to bring; and he adds that the true master “forgets all 
about bread-winning, through devotion to his art”. He speaks 
against supposing, that the value of works of high beauty can be es- 
timated in figures. And he asserts that, for a person to grow ab- 
sorbed with the getting of money is to become the mere slave of 
the same. 

If it may seem to some people, that Michitatsu’s eulogies of sword- 
decorators are a little fantastic, it must be remembered that the 
work of these men, in endless cases, was definable less as sculpture 
in miniature, than as pictures executed by carving and inlaving. 
Tt was about the time Soken Kisho was written, that there began the 
prodigal output of color-prints, of Japan’s exploits the one, which 
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nowadays enjoys the widest familiarity. The prints were fre- 
quently issued in the form of Albums, and of such was Yehon 
Mushi Yerabt, or the Picture-Book of Selected Insects, by Utamaro 
(1754-1806). He is among the most exquisite of Japanese pic- 
torial artists, and in this. book by him there is a preface by Toriyama 
Sckiyen, who was personally a print-designer. He talks here of 
Utamaro having contrived, to make the glitter of the firefly seem a 
reality. And, maintaining that pictorial art consists in rendering 
the heart of things, he claims that this is what the master has done, 
with the insect world. 

The vast stream of color-prints, which flowed from the press 
as the 18th century passed into the 19th, was accompanied by noth- 
ing less than a torrent of prose fiction, and a writer of such was 
Ryutei Tanehiko (1783-1842). In the introduction to his story, 
Ukiyogata Rokumai Byobu, or Episodes of the Passing Hour, 
shown on Six Screens, there is an assault on the other novels of the 
author’s time. He wisely attacks the predilection which they dis- 
play, for handling the horrible, the supernatural, the surprising ; 
and in his own story aforesaid, he practices what he had preached 
as critic, his pages being concerned with ordinary, domestic hap- 
penings. Tanehiko is the more interesting, because he was a close 
friend of the most widely distinguished of all Japanese, Hokusai. 
‘The novelist contributed a foreword, to the 11th volume of the 
album by that master, Mangza, or Spontaneous Sketches. And, in 
this memento of a friendship, Tanehiko exalts those artists, “who 
achere strictly to the . . . rules laid down by the old masters.’’ It is 
those who adhere thus, he contends, who “succeed in delineating 
lowers, so as to make their beauty actually present, and in repre- 
senting snow, so as to make us almost shudder with cold.” okusat 
can do this, he exclaims. adding: “He knows how to get at the es- 
sence of whatsoever things he puts on paper, and he has the gift of 
conveying their significance, to those who scan his productions.” 

Another great admirer of Hokusai was Shikitee Samba (1757- 
1822), he too being a novelist. He wrote the preface for the 7th 
volume of Mangwa, which section of the album is composed of 
landscapes. And Samba tells here, how he saw “the beauty of 
flowers, the glory of autumnal woods, the gleam of winter’s snow,” 
how likewise he even heard the crashing of a waterfall; and then 
he awoke, for he had but been dreaming with Mangwa under his pil- 
low! At the age of 75, Hokusai, still full of mental vitality, himself 
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enunciated some ideas about his art; and he said that, if only he 
was allowed to live to 110, he would reach so high a proficiency, 
that his every line or blot would be alive. Among the Japanese 
landscapists, it was few if any who rivalled the last of the great 
print-designers, Hiroshige (1797-1858), of albums by whom is So 
Hitsu Gwafu, or Speedy Sketches. And, in the 2nd volume of this 
book, there is a foreword by Honcho Gosamma, whose identity does 
not appear to be known. “The views,” he says, “are true to nature, 
nevertheless so lofty in conception, that they make us feel like dent- 
zens of some other world,” 

It is greatly common, with those Western writers who descant 
on the art of Nippon, to assert that the artists knew aims and out- 
look, widely other from those of their Occidental brothers. But the 
foregoing passages, culled so as to give a representative idea of the 
tenor of Japanese criticism, are of the last value as demonstrating 
the affinity between Eastern and Western convictions with regard 
to high beauty. Motokiyo’s statement, that fine moral character is 
needful in men, ere they can achieve great things in No, echoes 
the saying of Milton, that whoso would write a noble poem must be 
a noble person. Nor is it difficult to conceive a phrase, exactly 
analogous with that one by the Japanese dramatic critic, emanating 
from G. F. Watts or Ruskin. The latter might have spoken, 
with Turner as his subject, the eulogy offered by Gosamma to 
Hiroshige. And Tsurayuki’s attack on certain verse, as being mere 
decoration, might well have been written by some Western com- 
mentator on Swineburne. With those Occidentals, who claim that 
the attitude and aspirations of the Eastern artists were distinct, 
from those of the Western, it is frequent to contend that the painters 
in Japan were preoccupied, primarily with this same thing, the 
merely decorative. And a sharp contradicting of this contention is 
formed, by the words of Sekiyen, Tanehiko and Samba. If the 
Japanese critical pages often seem slight, it will be found time and 
again, on scrutiny, that their seeming slightness is that of tempered 
steel. It is often said, that Japan has never produced a great 
sage, like Cakyamuni in India, or Confucius in China, but is not 
Japanese aesthetic philosophy rich in the sagacious? And it was 
fitting, that remarkable work should be done in that little sphere by 
Nippon, since perhaps there never was country, creating so many 
beautiful things, as were fashioned by her. 


SOME FAMOUS CENTENARIANS 
BY J. V. NASH 


F all the untold millions of men and women who have lived on 
this earth, who has survived the longest? There have been 
many claimants for the honor, but of the various well authenticated 
cases of extreme longevity in modern times that of Thomas Parr is 
in many ways the most noteworthy. Recently the Long Life Society 
of London has been reviving the memory of “Old Parr” in its cam- 
paign to lengthen the span of human life by means of simple living. 
Incredible as “Old Parr’s” age was reputed to be, it seems to be 
a well established historical fact. At any rate, it won for this humble 
English farm laborer the distinction of interment in Westminster 
Abbey, with the most illustrious of England’s dead. There a tablet 
may still be seen, recalling that he was born in 1483—nine years be- 
fore the discovery of America, and lived under ten English sover- 
eigns, until the year of 1635—five years after the settlement of Bos- 
ton in New England, and nearly twenty years after the death of 
Shakespeare. 

The son of humble peasants, “Old Parr” worked as a laborer 
on a farm for well over a century. At 152 he was still going strong, 
and might, indeed, have lived many years longer, had he not been 
taken to London for an extended visit. There he was plunged into 
a round of feasting, late hours, and general excitement which 
brought about his death. 

The case of “Old Parr” aroused widespread interest at the time, 
and he was the subject of many essays and sketches. One of the 
most curious of these was a pamphlet by John Taylor, known as 
“the Water Poet,”’ published in 1635 and entitled: “The Olde, Olde, 
Very Olde Man; or, The Age, and Long Life of Thomas Parr, the 
Sonne of John Parr, of Winnington, in the Parish of Alberbury, in 
the county of Salopp (Shropshire), who was born in the reign of 
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King Edward the IVth, and is now living in the Strand, being aged 
152 years and edd monthes. His manner of life and conversation in 
so long a pilgrimage; his marriages, and his bringing up to London 
about the end of September last, 1635.” 

This quaint old book, which is now very scarce, tells us the cir- 
cumstances of the discovery of this celebrated centenarian, as fol- 
lows: 

“The right honourable Thomas Earl of Arundell and Surrey, 
earl marshall of England &c., being lately in Shropshire to visit some 
lands and manors, which his lordship holds in that county; or, for 
some other occasions of importance, the report of this aged man was 
certified to his honour; who hearing of so remarkable a piece of 
antiquity, his lordship was pleased to see him, and in his innate 
noble and Christian piety, he took him into his charitable tuition 
and protection; commanding a litter and two horses (for the more 
easy carriage of a man so enfeebled and worn with age) to be pro- 
vided for him; also, that a daughter-in-law of his, named Lucye, 
should likewise attend him, and have a horse for her own riding with 
him; and to cheere up the olde man, and make him merry, there was 
an antique-faced fellow, called Jacke, or John the Foole, .... that 
had also a horse for his carriage. 

“These all were to be brought out of the country to London, by 
easie journies, the charges being allowed by his lordship; and like- 
wise one of his honour’s own servants, named Brian Kelly, to ride 
on horseback with them, and to attend-and defray all manner of 
reckonings and expenses ; all of which was done accordingly as fol- 
loweth. 

“Winnington is a hamlet in the parish of Alberbury near a place 
called the Welsh Poole, eight miles from Shrewsbury, from whence 
he was carried to Wim, a towne of the earle’s aforesaid; and the 
next day to Sheffhall, a mannour house of his lordship’s, where they 
likewise staied one night; from Sheffhall they came to Woolver- 
hampton, and the next day to Brimicham, from thence to Coventry, 
and although Master Kelley had much to do to keepe the people off 
that pressed upon him, in all places where he came, yet at Coventry 
he was most opprest; for they came in such multitudes to see the 
olde man, that those who defended him were almost quite tvred and 
spent, and the aged man in danger to have been stifled; and in a 
word, the rabble was so unruly, that Brian was in doubt he should 
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bring his charge no further; so greedy are the vulgar to hearken to 
or to gaze after novelties. 

“The trouble being over, the next day they passed to Daventry, to 
Stony Stratford, to Redburn, and so to London, where he is well 
entertained and accomodated with all things, having all the afore- 
said attendants, at the sole charge and cost of his lordship.” 

The author then proceeds to relate in verse the story of “Old 
Parr’s” life of more than a century and a half. It was a certain John 
Parr, he explains, who: 


“Begot this Thomas Parr, and born was hee 

The veare of fourteen hundred, eighty-three. 

And as his father’s living and his trade, 

Was plough and cart, scithe, sickle, bill, and spade, 
The harrow, mattock, flayle, rake, fork and goad, 
And whip, and how to load and to unload, 

Old Tom hath shew’d himself the son of John, 

And from his father’s function has not gone.” 


We are further informed of the following facts of the patriarch’s 
life: 


“Tom Parr hath liv’d, as by record appeares, 

Nine monthes, one hundred and fifty and two yeares. 
For by records, and true certificate, 

From Shropshire late, relations doth relate, 

That hee liv’d seventeen yeares with John his father, 
And eighteen with a master, which I gather 

To be full thirty-five; his sire’s decease 

Left him four yeares possession of a lease; 

Which past, Lewis Porter, gentleman, did then 

For twenty-one yeares grant his lease agen ; 

That lease expir’d, the son of Lewis, called John, 
Let him the like lease, and that time, being done, 
Then Hugh, the son of John (last nam’d before) 
For one and twenty years, sold one lease more. 

And lastly, he hath held from John, Hugh’s son, 

A lease for’s life these fifty years outrun ; 

And till olde Thomas Parr, to earth again 

Returne, the last lease must his own remaine.” 


“Old Parr” was twice married, but had attained the age of eighty 
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years before he led his first blushing bride to the altar. Parr’s two 
romances are described by our poet thus: 


“A tedious time a batchelour hee tarried, 
Full eighty years of age before he married— 
At th’ age aforesaid hee first married was 
To Jane, John Taylor’s daughter ; and ’tis said, 
That shee (before hee had her) was a mayd. 
With her he liv’d yeares three times ten and two, 
And then shee dy’d (as all good wives will do). 
Shee dead. hee ten yeares did a widdower stay, 
Then once more ventred in the wedlock way: , 
And in affection to his first wife Jane, 
He took another of that name againe— 
(With whom hee now doth live,) she was a widow 
To one nam’d Anthonk (and surnam’d Adda). 
She was (as by report it doth appeare) 
Of Gilsett’s parish, in Montgom’ry-shiere, 
The daughter of John Floyde (corruptly Flood) 
Of ancient house, and gentle Cambrian blood.” 


Descending again into prose, our author goes on to say: “Hee 
hath had two children by his first wife, a son and a daughter; the 
boye’s name was John, and lived but ten weekes, the girle was 
named Joan, and she lived but three weekes.” 

Granger’s Biographical History of England says “At a hundred 
and twenty he married Catharine Milton his second wife, who had 
a child to him; and was, after that aera of his life, employed in 
threshing and other husbandry work. When he was about an hun- 
dred and fifty-two years of age, he was brought up to London, by 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, and carried to court. The king (Charles 
1.) said to him: ‘You have lived longer than other men; what have 
you done more than other men? He replied: I did penance when I 
was an hundred years old’.” 

Parr’s physical appearance at the age of 152 is described in verse 
by Taylor: 


“... His limbs their strength have left, 
His teeth all gone (but one), his sight bereft, 
His sinews shrunk, his blood most chill and cold, 
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Small solace, imperfections manifold ; 

Yet still his sp’rits possesse his mortall trunke, 
Nor are his senses in his ruines shrunk; 

But that his hearing’s quick, his stomacks good, 
Hee’ll feed well, sleep well, well digest his food. 
Hee will speak heartily, laugh and be merry ; 
Drink ale, and now and then a cup of sherry; 
Loves company, and understanding talke, 

And, on both sides held up, will sometimes walk. 
And, though old age his face with wrinkles fill, 
Hee hath been handsome, and is comely still: 
Well fac’d: and though his beard not oft corrected, 
Yet neate it grows, not like a beard neglected.” 

It was stated that “Old Parr” had outlived three whole genera- 
tions of people in the community where he resided. An eye-witness 
described in the following couplet: 

“From head to heel, his body hath all over 
A quick-set, thick-set, nat-rall hairy cover.” 


The fame of “Old Parr” was quickly noised abroad, and throngs 
came to look at him in his London lodgings. As already suggested, 
the excitement and high living into which he was thrown at such an 
unparalleled age, were doubtless the cause of his sudden taking 
off, which occurred on November 15, 1635. The death of Voltaire, 
a century and a half later, was superinduced by quite similar cir- 
cumstances, following his triumphal return to Paris at the age of 
eighty-four after having lived for a generation in the quiet of the 
country. 

After Parr’s death, the famous scientist Harvey made a post- 
mortem examination of the body, and could discover no organic 
disease. The cartileges of the ribs were found not ossifying and 
were as elastic as those of a young man. The brain, however, had 
hardened, and the blood vessels were thickened and dry. 

Extraordinary as was the length of life to which Parr attained, 
there are other cases on record, though probably not so well authenti- 
cated, of equal or even greater longevity. 

Metchnikoff, who made a special study of the subject, cites 
numerous instances of lives that have stretched far beyond the cen- 
tury mark. A Russian newspaper of October 8, 1904, he says, 
carried an item regarding an old woman, one Thense Abalva, re- 
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siding in the village of Sba, in the Caucasus, who was reported to be 
about 180 years old, yet who was able to walk about and look after 
her household duties. The item went on to state: “Thense has never 
taken alcoholic liquors. She rises early in the morning and her 
chief food is barley-bread and buttermilk, taken after the churn- 
ing of the cream.” 

He quotes the French writer Chemin, another inquirer on this 
subject, as authority for the case of one Marie Priou, who died in 
1838, at the age of 158 years, and who had lived for a number of 
years entirely on cheese and goat’s milk. 

Another case cited by Metchnikoff is that of Drakenberg, who 
was born in Norway in 1626 and who died in 1772, at the age of 
146. He was known as “the Old Man of the North.” He was in 
active service as a sailor for ninety-one years, and he was the sub- 
ject of much scientific interest in his day. 

The longest record of all was that claimed for a certain Hun- 
garian farmer, one Peter Zortay, said to have been born in 1539, 
and dying in 1724, at the age of 185. 

Several years ago the newspapers of the United States called 
attention to an interesting case of extreme longevity in the mountain 
district of Kentucky. The individual in question—John Shell—was 
said to he about 131 years of age. There were some, however, who 
raised a doubt as to the genuineness of the age as claimed, and Shell’s 
death ended public interest in the case. 

It appears that a slightly larger number of women live beyond 
the century mark than that of men. Strangely enough, there are in- 
stances of seriously crippled persons reaching a great age. Such 
was the case of Nicoline Marc, a diminutive cripple, who died in 
France in 1760 at the age of 110, and of a Scotch-woman, Eispeth 
Wilson, a dwarf scarcely more than two feet high, who reached the 
age of 115. 

Longevity also appears to be hereditary. A son of Thomas Parr 
is said to have died in 1761, at 127, in full possession of his faculties. 

There seems to be no set rule that will insure longevity. Most 
of the cases noted, to be sure, have been those of persons in humble 
circumstances, and yet there have been wealthy centenarians, such 
as Sir Moses Montefiore, the Jewish philanthropist of London, 
who died in 1885, after having rounded out a century. 

It is true also that most centenarians have lived a frugal, sober, 
hard-working life, but on the other hand some have led lives which 
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were a violation of nearly every law of health. Metchnikoff men- 
tions the case of a centenarian named Politiman, born in 1685 and 
surviving until 1825, who, we are informed, was an habitual drunk- 
ard for over a hundred years. Then there was Elisabeth Durieux 
of Savoy, who attained the age of 114. It is said that she lived 
mainly on coffee, of which she consumed forty small cups a day. 
She is described as having been “genial and a boon table com- 
panion,” whose coffee pot was always on the fire. Among smok- 
ers there was the widow Lazennec of LaCarriére, who lived to be 
104, and had smoked a pipe since early youth. 

Newspaper dispatches of Feb. 4, 1926, reported the death, at 
the age of one hundred and thirty-eight, of a Russian peasant named 
Ivan Tretya, residing near Rostov. He had been married three 
times, on the last occasion when in his one hundredth year. It is 
said that he was the father of twenty-four children, the oldest being 
a daughter aged one hundred and one. Ivan had never left the soil, 
had never been ill, and held his hair and teeth to the end. He asserted 
that he had fought in every war in which Russia was involved dur- 
ing a period of one hundred and eighteen years. If this statement is 
true, he was probably the last survivor of the Napoleonic wars. 

Other newspaper items recently have told of a Turkish porter in 
Constantinople who is still earning his living by laborious work at 
the age of one hundred and fifty. 

A well-known German physiologist, Pflager, held the opinion that 
the deciding factor in longevity is something “intrinsic in the con- 
stitution,” which cannot be definitely explained and must be credited 
to heredity. 

It was noted, however, that in the Balkan regions there was a 
surprisingly large number of centenarians. A check-up in 1896 
showed that there were living in Serbia, Bulgaria, and Roumania, 
5, 545 persons over 100 years of age. The diet of the simple folk 
in this part of the world was known to consist largely of buttermilk 

Professor Metchnikoff, who was a noted bacteriologist, Nobel 
prize winner, and associate director of the Pasteur Institute at Paris, 
reached the conclusion that it should not be uncommon for men and 
women to live to the age of 150 without loss of faculties. His re- 
searches in anatomy convinced him that the human mechanism was 
certainly calculated to last far longer than is usually the case. 

Metchnikoff found that putrefaction in the intestines was one of 
the chief causes of premature bodily decay and death. This putre- 
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faction, he pointed out, could be prevented by lactic acid, an in- 
gredient of sour milk, and he recommended the consumption of this 
sour milk, in which lactic acid had been produced by pure cultures 
of the Bulgarian bacillus. He advised, too, a life of general sobriety 
and “habits conforming to the rules of rational hygiene.” 


THE UNBELIEF OF AN UNBELIEVER 


BY T. B. STORK 


HIS paper is suggested by a recent article, “Why I am an 

Unheliever.”’t The writer avows a disbelief in God, Immor- 
tality, the Divine inspiration of the Scriptures. Unfortunately while 
intimate, frank, and even engaging in his naivéte he fails to specify 
exactly what he means by disbelief. If his disbelief is no more than 
a statement of our ignorance of any material physical proof of these 
truths probably most of the thinking world including many common- 
ly known as believers would agree with him. For of course there is 
no material physical proof to establish these truths. It might well 
be asked what competent physical proof would be possible. For my 
own part I cannot conceive the sort of physical proof that would 
suffice, nor can I conceive any capacity in myself to weigh such proof 
were it produced. The article seems to proceed on the assumption 
that the invisible is non existent reminding one of the half educated 
Yokel who declared he would believe nothing that he could not see, 
to whom his Quaker friend made gentle retort, ‘Hast ever seen thine 
own brains?” Perhaps this is too flippantly smart for a serious dis- 
cussion, however. Bacon’s remark seems more fitting for so grave 
a theme: “My first admonition (which was also my prayer) is that 
men confine the sense within the limits of duty in respect of things 
divine; for the sense is like the sun which reveals the face of earth 
but seals and shuts up the face of heaven.’” 

The true philosophical attitude on the subject is well stated by 
Charles Bradlaugh, the English statesman: “The Atheist does not 
say there is no God but says I do not know what you mean by God. 
* * * T do not deny God because I cannot deny that which I have 
no conception of.” This simply emphasizes the intellectual incapacity 


1In The Forum, December, 1926. 
2Preface to Novum Organum. 
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of the human mind to conceive that dread all powerful being who 
governs the Universe. It does not declare that on the spiritual side 
there is no God nor any knowledge or evidence of his existence. 

The difficulty of the unbeliever lies in his point of view. Assum- 
ing that these truths are of a material physical sort he demands 
material physical evidence of them, although as just remarked, it 
would be impossible for him to specify exactly what he means by 
such evidence. Spiritual truths call for spiritual proof, they are 
only spiritually discerned. This means that we must look for our 
proofs in an entirely different direction. In our own souls we must 
find what we can never discover in the external world of matter. 
There are a great many such truths both intellectual and spiritual 
whose only voucher is ourselves. 

They may be called intellectual and spiritual compulsions that 
are impressed on us entirely independent of our own volition. We 
must accept them, to disbelieve them is impossible, such are the 
axioms, nothing comes from nothing (nihil ex nihilo fit), a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points, twice two is four, 
and the like. Spiritual compulsions lke intellectual compulsions 
prove themselves, they stand in no need of demonstration but are 
examples of the immediate apprehension of truth. Indeed it is hard 
to see how anything could ever get proved if there were no such self- 
proving propositions which afford a basis for the proof of others less 
self-evident. The process of proof must always start with some 
admitted truth. A universal skeptic could never prove anything. 
I cannot prove that twice two makes four, or that nothing comes 
from nothing, any more than I can prove that the idea of God com- 
forts and satisfies my soul. If anyone denies these truths, there is 
nothing to be said, there is no possibility of proving them, they are 
examples of the immediate apprehension of truth. 

Apart from these spiritual compulsions there are certain intel- 
lectual compulsions concerning God which deserve consideration, for 
God holds two aspects for the Ego, on the side of emotion, feeling, 
the spiritual side, there is the felt need of his care and omniscient 
supervision of our life. The idea of God answers the spiritual crav- 
ing after something above and beyond ourselves to whom to look for 
comfort, help, in our perplexities and troubles, in fine to give us a 
reason for our life here, a life to the thoughtful full of mystery, 
pregnant with problems that are only solvable in God. The most 
pronounced Atheist would hardly deny the existence of this craving, 
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this compulsion of the soul, although he might not be able to find 
any external physical evidence of God’s existence. It is not a ques- 
tion of external existence but of internal truth. To deny this crav- 
ing is to deny the man’s own existence, for these compulsions are the 
man himself, they are he, he is they. Whether externally true or 
not he is compelled to think twice two make four. While he cannot 
prove either of them by any external evidence, they are true for him 
and that is all we know or can know. 

In a like manner were I asked to prove the inspiration of the 
Scriptures what more can be said than that they inspire me? What 
other proof in the nature of things could be adduced? I cannot 
otherwise prove my delight in a melody of Mozart or justify my en- 
joyment of a poem of Keats or Tennyson: they are quite inexplicable 
on any external physical basis of proof. Prove that Mozart never 
existed or that Keats was a mere invention of his publisher: it does 
not touch my emotions which for me are their truth. What other 
proof of their truth could the most radical unbeliever demand? He 
might deny that they produced these emotions in himself but that 
would not affect their truth as regards myself, that he got nothing 
from them is his loss, it does not affect me or their truth for me. 
The moment the unbeliever is pinned down to concrete practical de- 
tails such as these the absurdity of his contention becomes appar- 
ent; for all these carry their credentials within themselves, they re- 
quire nothing more. The coming of an angel or some other super- 
natural voucher would add nothing to their spiritual truth, nor can 
I imagine what sort of credentials could be expected from such 
messengers, credentials that would certify their authenticity, nor 
what criterion I possess for judging those credentials. 

The intellectual compulsion is distinct from this. It requires us 
by the laws of our thinking to think a God, not an exclusively hu- 
man conception,—that conception belongs to our spiritual com- 
pulsion which demands for our emotions an anthropomorphic con- 
ception—but as some mighty incomprehensible power, not in this as- 
pect necessarily human, what is called philosophically, the Absolute, 
the Whole, of which men and all things are but parts bound together, 
united in it in some mysterious way of which we can form no intelli- 
gent conception. Man is thus compelled to think all things including 
himself as an organized whole governed by law informed with in- 
telligence. It is impossible to think them as coming spontaneously 
out of nothing. Something must have caused them and must hold 
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them together and prescribe rules for their action. This instinct of 
unity as it might be called is universal in some shape with all men, 
civilized or savage. It is a thought of the Ages, this thought of some 
over-ruling power that holds all men under its rule and care. It is 
both a spiritual and an intellectual compulsion that takes many forms. 
the details varying with the spiritual and intellectual capacity of 
the thinker. The endeavor to think it has given us gods without 
number, Baal, Ashtaroth, Osiris, Jupiter, all expressions, different 
forms, of the underlying compulsion. The needs of the savage and 
the civilized, the ignorant and the educated vary spiritually and in- 
tellectually in details, but not in fundamentals. The spiritual truths 
that satisfy the Esquimaux or the African may not be in details the 
truth that a Philip Brooks or a Newman crave, but in essentials they 
are the same. The intellectual compulsions that rule the mind of an 
Einstein or a Newton probably would not be understood by a school 
boy, yet there lies latent in the mind of all three the compulsions 
that would compel all to think alike when they developed the capacity 
to think at all and to find satisfaction in precisely the same mathe- 
matical truths These truths are entirely independent of their per- 
sonal individual will, they are imposed upon that will by the over- 
ruling power that governs them and all things; they are the com- 
mon property of all thinking beings. Observe, however, that this 
universality gives them no additional validity ; that is derived solely 
from the individual personal compulsion of the mind itself, as some- 
thing imposed upon it by a power beyond its control, something 
wrought into the constitution of the mind itself, an actual part of it. 
I am aware of the statement of the inspired writer: the fool has 
said in his heart there is no God, but he was an unmetaphysical fool, 
or he would have found in the constitution of his own mind these 
intellectual compulsions that demanded the existence of God as a 
prerequisite to their own validity and truth. 

Even those consolations of our own unbeliever in his picture of 
the somewhat meagre pleasures of his life, truth and courage, have 
no meaning apart from God. How simple minded must that man be 
who rejoices in the words truth and courage without defining them 
or realizing that they have as much life and reality as an Indian 
Totem once you take away the belief in God. Such unbelief is the 
record of a confused mind that does not make the proper dis- 
tinctions intellectually. For if he were to define these terms, truth 
and courage, he would see at once that they hark back in the last 
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analysis to God, the Absolute, the Whole. The core of all virtue is 
the subordination of the individual, the part, to the Whole, the Ab- 
solute, which we call God. It is this that makes virtue virtue, it is 
the virtue of all virtues. There is no meaning in virtue or in virtu- 
ous actions save as thus interpreted. It is the existence of God, 
undefined, impossible of human comprehension intellectually, and 
his relation to all created things that constitutes good and evil. And 
the first and only fundamental principle of this relation is the law that 
the individual, the part, must serve the Whole; in that service lies 
the meaning of his existence, the ultimate reason and end of his 
life. This service is at once the sacrifice and the salvation of the 
individual. To quote an eminent philosopher: “The mere individual 
nowhere exists, he is the creature of a theory * * * * the individual 
self in other words does not exist.”* What makes courage a virtue, 
therefore, is its sacrifice of self to the Whole, the setting aside of 
individual safety, pleasure, life, for the sake of the Whole repre- 
sented, by a man’s country, his friend, his family. A man might 
sacrifice these for his own selfish gratification by jumping into a 
raging torrent; that would be silly and meaningless, not the virtue 
of courage but the vice of madness. If he did it to save another’s 
life the act would show true courage, it would be a service of the 
Whole at the sacrifice of self. Without God each individual exists 
only for himself; there is no obligation upon him toward any other 
man or thing for it is only by the bond which God creates that there 
is any relation between the individual parts and the Whole. Every 
man is his own law and it is a law of perfect absolute selfishness. 

Even truth itself disappears, for truth,—assuming that scientific 
truth is meant by our undefining unbeliever—exists by reason of the 
assumption that the world is governed by law, that there is a fixed 
relation of all things to all things, which of course implies God as 
the Almighty power that prescribes that law. Our knowledge can 
never compass God; that exceeds our intellectual capacity. We 
cannot even imagine what that great mysterious power is that en- 
compasses the Universe and that we call God, but we must think him 
in some shape if we think law into the apparent chaos of the world of 
phenomena. 

Like the man who talked prose all his life without knowing it, 
our unbelieving friend has been talking in terms of God when he 
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talked of truth and courage, as I have been trying—very imperfectly 
I fear—to show. 

Far be it from me to decry a wise skepticism, an intelligent un- 
belief that asks for proofs before yielding faith, such a skepticism is 
a great tool of human progress. It is the skepticism of Huxley who — 
gave us the useful word Agnostic, of Bacon who made the dis- 
tinguished but disturbing suggestion that possibly the uniformity 
of Nature was simply an imposition of the human mind on chaotic 
phenomena without any sufficient warrant. But a sweeping indis- 
criminating skepticism, a blind unbelief of all things is neither help- 
ful nor justifiable of reason. Such a skepticism is well characterized 
by Mr. George H. Bonner in the 19th Century for January, 1927. 
“Atheism, Agnosticism and skepticism are not as sometimes imagined 
signs of intellectual maturity, but of intellectual adolescence. Spirit- 
ual realities are more real and, therefore, more certain than any par- 
ticular thing or isolated fact. Our doubts * * * * have arisen not 
because our intellectual attainments are superior to those of the 
ancients but because we have not yet reached their level.” 

Such a skepticism leaves but a bleak world for the man who says 
to himself there is no God, when I die I shall die like a dog, the sub- 
lime message of the old prophets for me have no meaning, all that 
remains for me is to live and die like the animal I conceive myself 
to be; there is nothing for me but like the fool of the Scriptures, 
eat, drink, and be merry fcr to-morrow I die. My life is a little 


higher than the pig 


g, an endless repetition of eating and drinking, 


the gratification of animal appetite until by reason of age they lose 
their zest and come to the blank nothing of extinction in all the hope- 
lessness of age and decrepitude. When God disappears all the 
beauty and significance of life disappears with Him. It leaves a 
vorld bleak and drear as when at the going down of the sun all the 
brightness and color of the world fades away to sombre darkness. 
Art and all the higher joys of life take their significance from God. 
What is left of Greek tragedy, of the Iliad, of the Aeneid, of any of 
the great works of art, ancient or modern, if the sense of some 
mighty over-ruling power is taken away, if the world is only a huge 
go-as-you-please, a come-by-chance without rhyme or reason, with 
no law, no spiritual values established by a supreme law giver? 

In spite of ourselves, fight as we may against them, spiritual 
truths, ideas of God, of immortality, permeate every moment of our 
lives, color our acts often without our conscious knowledge, spring- 
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ing upon us when we least expect from some hidden difficulty or 
trouble. 


“-* * how can we guard our unbelief, make it bear fruit to us >— 
the problem here. 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as Nature’s self.” 


Browning’s Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 


HOW PRINTING CAME 
BY HARRY K. HOBART 


T would be difficult to overestimate the importance of the revo- 

lution wrought by printing in intellectual life. It has been said 
that its invention divided the modern era from the Middle Ages. 
This opinion is supported by all historians, who agree in celebrating 
typography as a discovery of incalculable significance, as an immense 
benefit, as a fountain of youth perpetuating the world’s thought, 
like an arch-saint of humanity, or, to use the expression of a work- 
man poet, like a conqueror who has sprung full-grown from the 
earth with thirty soldiers. 

By reviewing the primitive means previously used to record 
things past, or to allow thought to circulate from one point to an- 
other, we reach an understanding of the importance of the printing 
press to civilization. It is well known, how in ancient Peru, messages 
were transmitted by a system of cords, the knots and colors of which 
had a conventional meaning. Knots of one kind or another and 
notches on a piece of wood, served among primitive people the 
world over, as a means of silent communication. 

Next, a man set in line, one beside the other, a sun, a house, a 
cow, a war-chariot, thus explaining by the succession of the figures 
as well as by their attitude, a series of facts and ideas. This was 
a great step forward, though the pictures were no better than a boy 
would draw with chalk on a wall. Then came a new step towards 
the invention of writing. The sign, already modified and shortened, 
that, for example, which represented the plan of a house, two 
squares, one on top of the other, came to represent a sound. Among 
the Hebrews and Phoenicians this was called Beth, the symbol which 
has become the letter B. Similar transpositions were made with other 
signs as the alphabet was gradually built up. Man had passed from 
ideographic writing to phonetic writing. 
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When syllables were finally separated into vowels and consonants 
it was a great day, for it marked a true social revolution. With 
some thirty signs, it was possible to represent the principle articula- 
tions of a human word. The effect was analogous to that which the 
. printer was to produce some centuries later, for printing also sep- 
arated and rendered movable characters intended to represent dif- 
ferent sounds. 

Rather then following further the various forms which the 
alphabet was to take with different people, let us describe the wide- 
ly diverse materials on which men wrote, for it was due to the de- 
velopment of the proper writing materials that printing was made 
possible. 

Sun-baked bricks were used among the Assyrians; stone and 
bronze on which official inscriptions were carved; flat bones of 
cows, sheep, camels ; bits of polished wood ; tablets colored with wax ; 
animals’ hides dried and colored. These last were an ancient special- 
ty of the city of Pergama, whose name survives in our word parch- 
ment. The word vellum recalls the fact that a veal calf furnished 
the very choicest material for parchment-making. 

At this time papyrus was employed in Egypt. This vegetable 
tissue was so fine and flexible that we have kept the word paper 
irom it. Before the Christian era, outside the limits of the universe 
known to the ancients, China and Japan, countries which had out- 
stripped Europe, understood how to make an excellent paper, either 
with rags or linen or cotton, or with the bark of certain trees, which 
were cultivated for the purpose, on which they were already printing 
newspapers and paper money. 

The book existed even then, but in a different form from that 
to which we are accustomed. The manuscripts were strips written 
on one side only, which were twisted around a roll. They looked 
very much like our music rolls for player pianos. During the Middle 
Ages, when many things which had been put down by the Greeks 
and Romans were undergoing modifications, missals, antiphonaries 
and religious books slowly underwent a change. They became 
square in shape and were made up of leaves written on both sides, 
which were bound together and placed between two pieces of wood, 
leather, or metal. They were often heavy and cumbersome and 
dangerous to move as they weighed many pounds and could easily 
break or crush the limbs of anyone upon whom they fell. 

People who owned several books usually kept them chained to 
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great turn-tables, pretending that they were protecting them from 
thieves, in this way; but borrowers were a good deal more to be 
feared. In 1515, at Venice, it was estimated that, in the library 
founded by Cardinal Bessarion, some four hundred of the eight 
hundred volumes were lacking, having been borrowed and not re- 
turned. So there is nothing to be astonished about in the story that 
Louis XI, King of France, when borrowing an Arabic book from 
the faculty of medicine in Paris, was obliged to leave a silver goblet 
and, in addition, security from one of his courtiers. 

During the same period, the instruments used by copyists and 
writers were improved. The goose-quill was substituted for the 
brush, the reed, or the stylus. Black ink came to have preference; 
red ink was reserved for book titles and chapter headings, and the 
makers of rubrics, whose business it was to color and ornament 
letters, formed a section apart from the writers. The illuminators 
were, as we would say to-day illustrators, many of them designers 
and miniaturists of great skill. Wood engravings completed the 
manuscripts, many of which were works of art, worthy of places 
in royal, imperial, and papal libraries. 

The change of greatest importance produced during this period 
was the popularization of paper. It came from the depth of Asia 
and spread after the crusaders through the countries that border the 
Mediterranean. Moorish Spain was the chief center of manufacture 
in Europe, and the most ancient European specimens are preserved 
in the Escorial. 

We must not forget that all the work was done by hand, except 
in paper mills run by water-power. Copying a manuscript occupied 
several men for several months, and after all this labor, one had 
merely a single copy. It is known that a work on ecclesiastical law, 
entitled Les Canons de Gratien, took twenty-cne months of assidu- 
ous labor in copying. At that rate it would have taken 5,250 years 
to make an edition of 3000 copies. Prices corresponded with the 
labor involved and in consequence, the book was a luxury for the 
great lord and the prelate. This state of affairs, however, was to 
change entirely. 

Coming from various directions, as is usually the case, there 
was a confluence of inventions, progressive discoveries; not a sud- 
den leap from one system to another, but a slow series of transitory 
states. Modification of rag-paper was one of the conditions which 
made printing possible. The perfection of wood-engraving was 
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another. You find the word “printer’’ used in the Low Countries 
and in Limoges, for example, before there was any notion of printed 
books. Engraved plates, whose designs stood out in relief, and, 
when moistened with ink, could be transferred to paper, were used 
for playing cards, and by a similar process, whole images, with a 
line of verse on a single plate, were applied to the paper at a stroke. 
This is what one calls tabular or xylographic printing. It seems 
to have existed in Korea several centuries before the Christian era. 

But the decisive discovery was the separation of the letters, 
which had hitherto marched in company; the creation of movable 
characters, first in wood, then in metal; and the means of aligning 
them as the words might require and of forcing them against the 
paper in a press, which was an imitation of the wine-press, cider- 
press, or oil-press. 

From the time when printing actually began, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, it was greeted with cries of anger and of en- 
thusiasm. It was cursed by the army of copyists, whom it ruined; 
but by the rest of the population it was praised and celebrated as the 
art of arts and the science of sciences, a marvel more divine than 
human. 

During its ezrly existence it was thus the object of contradictory 
sentiments. Under its two essential forms it bore upon the past, 
present, and the future. Before everything else, it was the con- 
servator of all that had been done and thought by generations past. 
It perpetuates the work of great minds that have passed on; it as- 
sures us that the phases through which human civilization has passed 
will continue to be known; it gives the half-blotted documents which 
have come down to us through the ages a life without limit. 

Printing is no less useful to science. Thanks to it, the treasures 
of experience heaped up by our ancestors run no risk of being lost. 
Truth once acquired is ours forever. Thanks to it, humanity may be 
compared to a single man, who lives and grows without ceasing. 
It is the mother-invention of modern times, because it led to the 
birth of other inventions by scattering knowledge of what was already 
known. 

That grand popularizer, the printing press, has reproduced by 
millions copies of the works of literature, the chants and legends of 
religion, the dreams of poets, the meditations of philosophers; all 
those products of human genius which constitute the delight and 
consolation of the educated, which people the solitude and fill the 
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silence with voices for the reader shut up in his study ; which charm, 
exalt, and inspire those newly come to the intellectual world. 

The opponents of printing may be classified in three groups. 
First, the copyists and illuminators whose means of livelihood it 
took away. Second, the political and religious authorities whose 
power over the people it diminished and threatened. Lastly, the 
monarchs and the ruling classes whose “divine right” it finally over- 
threw. 

Industrial progress sweeps on, like a regiment of shock-troops 
over the bodies of those who fall in the trenches . The exasperation 
of all those who are sacrificed is translated into outcry, indignation, 
and calumny. The first printers were called sorcerers, and children 
of the devil. As proof, it was pointed out that these printed copies 
which came from their mysterious workshops appeared with incredi- 
ble speed and were exactly identical with one another. Would that 
be possible without infernal aid? 

The theologians were prompt to take action. The bitter fight 
between the book and the church is the same as that between sci- 
ence and faith. It is the irreducible opposition of two methods; the 
one which accepts nothing that cannot be proved and which desires 
free investigation of the truth; and the other which proceeds by way 
of affirmations incapable of demonstration and which assumes to 
impose them in the name of divine authority incarnate in a holy text, 
a council, or a man. 

There is no reason for being surprised if, in every country, the 
books and those who printed them, were exposed to interdiction, per- 
secution, and the stake. They threatened to destroy, if not the spirit 
of religion, at least the blind belief in miracles and dogmas, which 
the contradiction of texts and the very diversity of the religions 
themselves, rendered suspicious to every reader endowed with reason 
and critical sense. Printing was a powerful worker for free 
thought, and their histories are closely linked. This is its honor, but 
a perilous honor, for which it has many times paid the price. 

Kings and statesmen were not behind the prelates in feeling the 
menace. Urged on at first by ecclesiastical bodies, then stirred by 
a wish to defend themselves, they subjected the new art to rules, 
restrictions, censorship, and severe inflictions, among which were 
fines, imprisonments, and death. The booklet, pamphlet and news- 
papers when they were invented, were many times made to feel the 
judgment of the courts or the arbitrary will of governments. The 
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freedom of the press, often proclaimed, always incomplete, and 
always attacked, never reached its fullness except in rare moments 
during revolutionary epochs. Even then it was strangled, and in 
the calmest times has been able to maintain a legal existence only 
after heroic battles. 

Truly enough, the press was many times used by scheming poli- 
ticlans, unprincipled scandal-mongers and other dishonorable peo- 
ple for purposes which brought printing into disrepute. People 
were disgusted by licentious novels, by monstrous books which 
dishonored literature, by the corrupting placards which covered 
the walls, and by the alluring drawings which attracted the eye and 
were a cynical invitation to debauchery. They protested against the 
flood of ink, which was too much like a river of mud. But must we 
condemn a thing because it may sink into abuse? If this were true, 
no human invention would escape. Must we abandon love because 
it can descend to a brutal and voluptuous appetite; or liberty be- 
cause it can become license; or work because it ends in exhaustion ; 
or life because it is full of sorrow and suffering? 

Printing is an instrument of indefinite progress, which can, 
without any doubt, be turned from its true and beneficent function, 
but which, properly guided, has produced and will still produce that 
which will cheer and guide men, that which will render them 
masters of nature and of themselves, juster, better, and happier. 


THROUGH SCIENCE UP TO GOD, OR COSMOLOGY 
BY F. LINCOLN HUTCHINS 


HERE is great need of a new. synthesis, a new philosophy, 
le a new orientation toward the cosmos in which we exist, a new 
statement of why and for what we live. This need is made im- 
perative by the prodigious strides that the sciences have made during 
the past twenty-five years, which has made untenable the philos. 
ophies of the past. Particularly is this true of the science of psy- 
chology, which has brought into view an entirely new field that 
demands an entirely new synthesis. The application of Mendel’s 
law; the flood of light that has been thrown upon the electron and 
its manifestations ; the increased knowledge of the composition and 
effects of the endocrine glands; the investigations into the nature 
and operations of the nervous systems of all living things; all call 
for a new interpretation of the cosmos and of the impulses that 
control it. It is generally accepted that a revision of old philosophies 
is needed to bring them into line with the present state of knowl- 
edge; the conflicts between science and religious creeds are a proof 
of this need. Every individual person lives in a world of his own, 
his interpretations differ from the interpretations of others in all 
cases that are not subject to identical experiences, moreover, we 
react differently to stimulations from the same environment. Those 
who have a wide range of knowledge of the facts of science and a 
wide acquaintance with the conceptual theories of the past and 
present, exist in a vastly different atmosphere from that of the un- 
cultivated man; a realization of this comes when we compare the 
conditions of the savage with those of the most highly cultivated 
person. Such differences are equally true of individuals in every 
state of culture. The differences arise from variations in the make- 
up and operations of the sensory system, through which all ratino- 
ciation is possible. This system consists of the nerve stuff that ex- 
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tends from the organs of the senses to cells in the spinal cord or 
cortex of the brain that have been organized by training or ex- 
perience as focussing regions to receive the stimulations that are 
transmitted through the efferent nerves; thence the activity is trans- 
mitted to the efferent nerves which motivate the striped muscles and 
the energy is transformed into heat and motion. This system is a 
passive one, it merely transmits stimulations, it originates nothing 
of itself. 

According to the latest discoveries in psychology the sensory 
Operations may be briefly outlined as follows: a stimulation of the 
end organs of the senses induces an electro-chemical action which 
decomposes the fibrils that are affected; the energy existing in them 
is passed on to the synchronizing fibril in the connected neuron 
where a similar decomposition occurs and so on from neuron to 
neuron, the energy accumulating, from the series of decompositions 
and the sucking in of coadunate energies at every connection be- 
tween nurons (synapses), until the accumulated energy reaches the 
centralizing cells that training and experience has established to 
receive them. By induction this energy is passed over from the 
afferent to the efferent system and passed on to the muscles where 
the energy is transformed into heat and motion. This transforma- 
tion causes a feeling, an awareness of the activity and constitutes 
what we call “consciousness.” The genesis of this sensory system is 
a purely environmental affair; the newly-born babe has no co- 
ordinated centres, he has no control of any definite movements of 
his muscles, his movements are uncontrolled, he has no conscious 
reaction to his surroundings, he knows not his father or his mother. 
Comprehension comes only through the establishment of focussing 
cells; these are formed through habitual reactions to stimulations 
of the sensory nerve cells; this coordination of focussing cells with 
the impulses in the neurons is brought about by customary coadju- 
vancy that is, as the energy from the fibrils tends to excite certain 
centres every repetition increases the strength of the association and 
the power of the fibrils. This increased energy arises from the fact 
that in sucking from the blood-stream the elements that restore the 
fibrils to their active condition there is accumulated an extra amount 
of substance to meet the next stimulation, exactly as the muscles 
acquire strength from exercise. 

Concomitant with the discharge of energy from the sensory sys- 
tem caused by the stimulation of other end organs there is a stimu- 
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lation of certain of the auditory fibrils that actuate the vocal mus- 
cles, these serve to interpret the energy transformation. . These 
interpretations take the form of words which are supposed to de- 
nominate sensations. These words are furnished by the language 
into which each person is born; it is inculcated by training in the 
home, school, contact with associates, reading, study and experience ; 
it constitutes all of the knowledge we have, all that can be conceived. 
These auditory reactions are enmeshed with other reactions so that 
whenever either are stimulated the others are induced, that is, words 
will cause a reaction of the nerve fibres with which they have been 
closely associated, while the reactions from even the feeblest stimu- 
lation will draw into activity all of the reactions that have habitually 
been associated with it. This result has been named “memory” 
which is a misnomer if considered a function that has an enduring 
place in the brain cells. A clear understanding of the working of 
the sensory system will drive many words out of the vocabularies 
of cultured people, or invest them with radically different signifi- 
cations. Such a clarification or interpretation will go far to correct 
many beliefs that hang over from a more ignorant age. No longer 
would the word “mind” stand for an entity or objective reality ; no 
longer would “mental characters” have any meaning; the words 
“will,” “attention,’ and ‘“‘conscience” would attain new meanings, 
while convictions would be known as interpretations of neural ac- 
tivities that had been fixed or established by the training and ex- 
perience of the person who held them. 

The interrelationships among all parts of the sensory system 
and their resulting effects upon the body is stated by Watson in 
the following: 

“The brain and spinal cord with their various peripheral con- 
nections may be looked upon as a unitary aggregation of simple 
and complex reflex conduction systems such as we have just con- 
sidered. The brain and cord connected on the one hand with the 
sense organs and on the other hand with the muscles and glands 
afford a multiple connection system between the various receptors 
and the various effectors. No matter how minute the sense or- 
gan structure is which is stimulated, the impulse arising there can 
travel to the central system and produce a response of the whole 
organism which is entirely out of proportion to the actual energy 
applied at the sense organ. In other words, a stimulus applied any- 
where on the body produces not only a local segmental reflex action, 
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but it changes the system of tensions and secretions probably in 
every part of the body. (Footnote Psychology, By John B. Watson; 
PalZ2.) 

The reactions of the sensory system to stimulations and the 
inductions accompanying them may well be termed “patterns,” but 
we know nothing as to what these patterns are, all that we know of 
them is the words by which they are interpreted, however the con- 
ception may differ from the real pattern itself. Every pattern car- 
ries energies that do not rise into the consciousness as we are aware 
of only the dominant energies, there is a fringe about these dominant 
energies of which in some cases we have an inkling and which color 
our conceptions. 

To communicate ideas a person has to use words that are cur- 
rent among those to whom they are addressed. But language was 
coined in long past ages when all kinds of superstitions and fallacies 
were in vogue, and these, embedded in words of common use, per- 
sist and color the conclusions of today. Such language has no 
terms suitable to express the finer shades that persons are conscious 
of in the fringe about their dominant reactions; to use terms that 
are generally understandable distorts, covers-up, and misrepresents 
the actual patterns; acceptance of new ideas is prevented by the 
rigid definitions and general connotations of words. For every one 
will apply that connotation which their training and experience have 
imposed upon them. Those who are foreign to the language or to 
the culture of the utterer can have no conception of what he is 
saying because the words arouse no activity in the sensory system 
due to lack of previous associations; this also applies in all cases 
where the stimulation arouses different responses than the ones 
desired by the writer or speaker. We all live in different worlds of 
ideas and comprehensions as determined by our state of culture. 

If the sensory system is clogged up- with old beliefs so that it 
is made immune to new stimuli; if it is starved by lack of erudition ; 
if debarred from scientific knowledge; if robbed of leisure to listen 
for the impulses that arise from within, it will fail to develop its 
real function and degenerate into a mert medium for support of 
superstitions, imposed beliefs and conventions. Technique is also a 
matter wholly confined to the sensory system, it is there that the 
aptitudes are acquired, it is only through the sensory that we know 
and believe. Aside from patterns that have been formed and es- 
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tablished by accurate investigations and actual experiences, our 
language misrepresents the true content of our patterns. 

Back of these sensory patterns and their interpretations there 
is an unconscious, hereditary sympathetic system, with its separate 
nerves and. tissues, which is the real self, the actual being. No 
definite patterns are formed in the sensory system in default of 
impulses from the elements that make up the temperament of the 
personality; curiosity, wonder, fear or self-interest of some sort 
is necessary before establishment of definite and enduring patterns ; 
without impulses from this fundamental self, all stimulations are 
merely fleeting impressions, all interpretations that do not arouse 
an interest “go in one ear and out the other” leaving no trace be- 
hind. The fundamental character of a person determines his line 
of interests, and these must be satisfied if a wholesome life is to be 
had. Manifestation of the inner nature is the universal law of the 
universe and, in man, any violation cf this law brings punishment 
in way of discomfort, disease, distortion, unhappiness, even to the 
extent of insanity and suicide. 

This sympathetic system is the real self in each one of us, it is 
the: “soul,” the! tspirity athe hearty “the” Godmwathinius+. titmcy the 
source of what is variously termed our “instincts,” “feelings,” 
‘interests,’ “impulses,” that govern our acts, our loves, and our 
passions; it is the foundation for all of our aptitudes. 

These two systems, the sensory and the sympathetic, are distinct 
and separate systems which mutually influence each other. The 
sensory is ancillary to the sympathetic and more or less under its 
control, it is the means, the instrument through which the inner 
nature manifests itself. The sensory is a purely environmental 
creation, it is mainly self determined, while the sympathetic is 
wholiv a hereditary creation. The question as to the effects of 
heredity and environment have been confused by failing to separate 
these two distinct departments in the human constitution. 

As the physical development is covered by the conciusions of the 
various physical sciences we need not retrace that development, 
but may start with the origin and development of present day man. 
His origin is in the germplasm from which all creatures come and 
which carries the factors that have been incorporated in all forms 
that have existed in the past. The cell, from which each individual 
person develops, is a combination of the elements existing in both 
the ovum and the sperm, both of which carry minute particles 
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called chromosomes; these chromosomes join and split lengthwise 
before the cell grows into two daughter cells by being pinched in 
two. The resulting embryo is thus inoculated with equal quanti- 
ties of the elements coming from the maternal and paternal lines 
of ancestry. Like elements in both lines serve to increase their 
power in the offspring, while unlike elements combine and produce 
new and different characteristics than those of the parents. These 
combinations produce the temperament of the child, the rea! nature 
of which is unknown except so far as it is revealed through mani- 
festations. The working of the sympathetic system is, as yet, a 
mystery ; it is wholly unconscious, that is, it has no sensory nerves 
to affect the consciousness. The heart may be cut without arousing 
any sensation, yet any interference with its regular operation will 
cause a feeling of discomfort. The same condition exists with re- 
spect to all other members of the viscera, particularly the ductless 
glands. 

This hereditary sympathetic system is developed by the con- 
flicts in adjustments to the environment or the social complex as in- 
dvced by the impulses from the highest attributes. The pro- 
genitors, having existed and adjusted themselves to the ever- 
changing environment, carry forward from age to age the elements 
that have survived in these conflicts, therefore the inheritances of 
present day human beings reflect the results: only in abnormal 
cases will the surviving elements be lacking, although they may be 
inherited in different degrees, and the combination of chromosomes 
may produce a new character. Unless one inherits a dominant ele- 
ment pertaining to the acquirement of the fundamentals of any 
art, it is useless to try to cultivate it; if one has not the combination 
of chromosomes that enable one to respond to the essence of music 
one cannot become a musician, no matter how much energy is put 
into the acquirement of a technique; if a child is not born with the 
germs that develop a mathematical sense he will not make a mathe- 
matician: if the elements of courage be lacking nothing but a 
coward will result. Genius results when a child is endowed with a 
dominant passion; his whole interest, his absorbing love will be 
concentrated upon the acquirement of a technique to manifest that 
passion in his sympathetic system. No one can know what im- 
portant impulses are buried up in the self of an individual when 
through ignorance, lack of opportunity, or defects in the sensory 
system prevent the manifestation of the inborn impulses. Such 
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development may be hindered or stopped by the environment in 
which the individual exists, for only in the free atmosphere of 
opportunity can persons develop the best that is within them. 
Erroneous interpretations, fostered and perpetuated by training of 
children into the social beliefs of the preceeding generation, are 
fruitful hindrances to the attainment of unprejudiced and efficient 
working of the sensory system. A clear comprehension of the 
make up of human beings as it has evolved from simple elements 
through the stresses and conflict of existence, gives a clear under- 
standing of the tortuous course humanity has pursued in “coming 
out of darkness into light;” all history is illuminated; and it is 
clearly seen that what has been was inevitable; that what is is the 
resultant of all past forces; it furnishes a basis upon which to pos- 
tulate what ought to be; and shows what can be, nay; what must be 
in the future. 

The synthetic philosopher, summing up all the evidences, can 
watch the electron developing the gasses, fluids and solids that con- 
stitute the physical universe; he can trace the sublimation of ma- 
terial forms until they become refined in slime and algae to the degree 
of acquiring the capacity of sensibility, introducing life upon this 
planet; he can trace the growth of this sensibility through the vari- 
ous forms of the lower animal world, until he reaches the human 
form with its ever growing capacity for the apprehension and mani- 
festation of the highest qualities. In the electron he finds a mani- 
festation of energy; he sees in the universality of the urge to 
manifest the inner nature another imperfectly recognized quality ; 
he sees in beauty that “symmetry of wholeness” that satisfies the 
feelings; he sees the manifestations of order which governs all 
relations; he sees the universal aspiration for truth, for justice, 
harmony, and tove; he sees. in the evidences of self-preservation, 
reproduction, persistence, conservation of energy that quality that 
is known as immortality, which is further supported by “that pleas- 
ing hope, that fond desire,” which has ever resided in the sympa- 
thetic system of mankind. He will conclude that the only real ob- 
jects in the cosmos are the unknown, imponderable qualities, and 
that all material forms are but temporary, transcient instruments 
through which to secure a manifestation of those immortal qualities. 
He will realize that the development was not planned, that it was 
attended with many misfits, many forms that were not useful in 
manifesting the supreme qualities and hence discarded, that it was 
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a trial and error, a hit and miss process, the guide to the “survival 
of the fittest” was capacity to manifest even the least of the im- 
ponderable qualities. Would he not come to the conclusion that 
all evils, all violation of the supreme good, are the results from im- 
perfect instruments which distort, unbalance or mistakenly apply 
the pure impulses that arise in the inner nature; for it is plainly 
evident that the unconscious urges of mankind have always been 
upon the side of the best good, however absurdly they have been 
expressed ; expression is dependant upon language and language can 
rise no higher than the state of knowledge at the time it is coined 
and used by an imperfectly organized sensory system. 

Would not such a philosopher, realizing the orderly progression 
from the manifestations of energy to the responses of the most sen- 
sitive human being, be justified in concluding that there was a Su- 
preme Essence, above and through all forms, that is constituted of 
the imponderable qualities that are suggested in the manifestations 
of the highest attributes. The universal impulse is to assume the 
existence of a higher power, however heterogeneous the patterns 
that an uncultivated sensory system has formed and however lan- 
guage has misinterpreted those patterns. That the sympathetic 
system is saturated with this feeling is shown by the universal im- 
pulse to form theories of the nature of God, the basis upon which 
all religions have been founded, the main tenet of which is a 
belief in the existence of a supreme power as the creator and cause 
of all objects in the cosmos. Every one feels that beyond the limits 
of knowledge there is a cause for the phenomena that occur. The 
most pronouriced atheist is obsessed with the feeling that this un- 
known power resides in energy, the conservation of which proves 
that it has always existed; he believes that all effects are but the 
natural results of impacts of energy upon environment; what he 
wars against are the various interpretations that have been advanced 
to describe or define that power, he is apt to ignore the fact that 
qualities exist that cannot be ascribed to the quality of energy. The 
agnostic, banishing from his sensory system all speculations, is con- 
tent to rest upon scientific knowledge, he is satisfied in holding to 
the dictum that it is futile to speculate beyond the facts that science 
has discovered: he refuses to contemplate that which he says is 
unknowable, regardless of the manifestations of impulses from the 
inner nature which science has not yet touched. Both of these atti- 
tudes are contrary to all scientific formulas through which all of 
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the present scientific facts were obtained. The suppositions of 
astronomers led to the location and naming of planets before they 
had been discovered through their telescopes; they postulated dark 
stars which are not yet apparent to the senses. Chemists have 
discovered new elements by reason of suppositions that were enter- 
tained because of abnormal results from their experiments. The 
suppositions of Einstein are now being subjected to extensive scru- 
tiny, out of which new facts will be established. In short, progress 
in all the sciences has been attained through speculations that had no 
tangible proof behind them; they were stimulations from the fringe 
surrounding the dominant impulses that affected the brain patterns. 

The consistent Christian formulates a God to whom he ascribes 
all that his sensory patterns seem to tell him are the highest and 
best, finding an ecstacy in contemplating those qualities, which are 
in truth but the impulses which well up from his sympathetic sys- 
tem. So with all other religions which may be accounted for by a 
“feeling after God if haply we may find him.” 

Ts not the Supreme Essence, as exemplified in the imponderable 
attributes, the God that humanity has always been seeking? Do we 
not find in all religions, in all writings that have gripped the feel- 
ings of many people, however much distorted and misinterpreted 
in language, befogged by ignorance and weaknesses of a poorly or- 
ganized sensory system, as re-interpreted in accordance with the 
latest science, give proof of this indwelling Essence? Does not 
poetry, music and other fine arts, which appeal to and are supported 
by the inner feelings and impulses of man, proclaim that all em- 
bracing influence of the imponderable qualities? This is a God, di- 
vested of all anthropomorphic features, that can be reverenced, 
worshipped, loved and followed by the scientist, by the idealists, by 
the atheists and agnostics, by the ignorant and the learned, with- 
out violence to their acquirements and which will accord with their 
inner recognition of the “Beautiful, the Good, and the True?” 


THE OUTLOOK FOR RELIGION 
BY CURTIS W. REESE 


CURSORY survey shows religion in a rather bad plight. 

Even a thorough searching leaves an advocate of religion some- 
what puzzled as to its future. Obviously this is a testing time for 
things ecclesiastical. Always there have been periodically crises in 
religion. Prophets have frequently dug new channels for the streams 
of faith, and reformers have often wrecked temples from sill to 
pinnacle. But the revolutionary process today seems to be vastly 
more determined than heretofore; and what is more significant, it 
is more thoroughgoing and intelligent. 


i 


One who wants to know how religion fares today need not look 
far from home. Everywhere are the evidences of lost power and 
prestige. Especially is this the case with the church and other or- 
ganized expressions of religion. 

How is the church viewed by the ordinary man? While the ordi- 
nary man is not an authority on theological matters, it is still true 
that the church cannot fare very well without him. His opinion, 
therefore, should be sought and valued. Now the ordinary man 
simply does not take the church seriously, nor does he take religion 
as he understands it seriously. There are, of course, notable ex- 
ceptions, but this is the rule. The ordinary man really believes in 
“human kindness large among the sons of men”, and he has the feel- 
ing that the order of things cosmic to some extent sustains such 
values. But he finds the church inactive or hostile to his specific 
aspirations for a larger life. He finds the church more active in 
devising prohibitions than in promoting life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Consequently, while a certain strain of mysticism 
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may cause him to retain nominal relations with the church, his heart 
is not there. 

It is likewise with authors of note. Where is the modern litera- 
ture of commanding importance that glorifies the institutions of re- 
ligion? In vain does one search the volumes of Hardy, Shaw, Wells, 
Hergesheimer, Drieser, and Lewis for evidence of confidence in the 
influence of organized religion. A frontal attack like Elmer Gantry 
follows a period of silent contempt as in Main Street. 

The primary assumption of the enormous number of magazine 
articles dealing with religion is that the church and its allied in- 
stitutions are not functioning adequately, that the ointment is verily 
infested with pestiferous insects. The attitude of the press is dis- 
tinctly not favorable to the church. 

But what is still more serious, competent, honest and devoted 
students of life, servants of humanity, frankly regard the church 
as a social problem. Witness Bertrand Russell. In London he de- 
livers an address telling why he is not a Christian, and incidentally 
challenging the foundations of the old religions. Page the whole 
world of humanitarian leaders, and only a small percentage will be 
found actively interested in organized religion. 

And of still more significance, the whole lot of scientists and phil- 
osophers are little more than patronizing when not actually hostile. 


Ui 


The causes of these gloomy phases of the present religious sit- 
uation have been searched for by many persons both inside and out- 
side the church and are fairly well understood. 

1. The first and perhaps the greatest cause of the lack of vital 
interest in organized religion is the other-worldly emphasis which 
prevailed for so long. This world was a period of probation only. 
It was not to be considered home. It was a vale of tears. Real 
interest was centered on heaven and things to come. Poverty and 
clisease were borne as temporary inconveniences. The day of com- 
pensation was ahead. In its neurotic phases this other-worldly em- 
phasis sold all that it had and gave the poor or made no plans be- 
yond the expected day of deliverance. Songs, prayer, sermons, 
books neglected the affairs of this world and emphasized other-world 
relations. One of the most famous of all sermons was entitled, 
“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” i 

The reverse swing of the pendulum was bound to come, and as is 
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usual it went too far in the other direction. The church became 
all-too-worldly in many respects; that is to say it took over cheap 
and tawdry methods of the world. In some instances the church be- 
came “gas stations’’ on the way to heaven. Instead of adapting di- 
vine things to human needs the church adapted things all-too-human 
to divine needs. The resulting impression was not that the world 
needs religion but that religion needs the world. Cheap sensations 
and lowered ideals will never bring religion back into power and 
influence. Religion must foreswear the shallow and ephemeral and 
get a grasp on great issues of commanding importance in world 
affairs. Let there be no mistake on this point. Lowered standards 
do not bring success. Great causes make great men and great move- 
ments. It is now common-place to say that preaching is not what 
it once was. Without conceding too much we may grant that one 
cause of the decline of religious influence is the prevalence of 
mediocre preaching, and this in turn is due in part to the neglect of 
great issues, 

In a period when industry has produced its greatest jeaders, the 
church has been strikingly lacking in great leaders. Creative imagin- 
ation in ecclesiastical affairs was never less in evidence than now. 

All in ali religion, especially in its organized expression, needs 
much searching of heart and mind—especially the latter. 

In spite of these gloomy shadows on the surface, underneath 
mighty changes are taking place, and in my judgment religion is in 
a fair way to out distance its past record for good in human affairs. 

1. Perhaps the most significant thing today is the redefinition of 
religion and the expansion of religious conceptions. The under- 
standing of religion as the binding of man to a supernatural being 
is changing to the understanding of religion as the binding of man 
to those causes and ideals that have significance for his kind in per- 
sonal and social quests. Whatever may prove to be the cosmic 
sitvation, there are gropings to be satisfied, there are loves to be 
fostered, there are friendships to be cultivated, there are physical 
and mental needs to be satisfied ; and more and more we find the need 
for increased intelligence and more accurate technique in meeting 
these needs. Religion is man’s effort to defeat whatever foes there 
are and to achieve whatever goals may be. 

2. Along with this redefinition of religion is a corresponding ex- 


pansion of religious concepts that bids fair to throw religion actively 


into every phase of hum77 ‘‘e While these expanded conceptions 
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are commonplace in liberal circles, it is nevertheless profitable that 
we should from time to time focus attention upon them. 

(1) The idea of the spiritual is coming to include the whole 
of life’s aspirations, strivings, and achievements. Happily the whole 
dualistic arrangement is passing, we had God and the devil, heaven 
and hell, sacred and secular, spiritual and carnal; and these divisions 
were largely arbitrary and not moral in nature. But the old warfare 
between the sacred and the secular is drawing to a close. We are 
coming to see that the divine was never more sacred than when en- 
gaged in secular pursuits. The fireside and the more seemly aspect 
of home, the anvil and the less romantic tools of toil, the plow and 
the laboratory, the school and the press, the state, the nation, and 
the world, are all altars and crosses and incense and holies of holies 
when made so by noble purposes. Ecclesiastical practices and para- 
phernalia are never holy unless made so by the service of worthy 
ends. 

Let it be understood that this change definitely is in the direction 
of more not less spirituality. There are those who cannot enjoy 
themselves in pleasant past-times without feeling God-forsaken, 
Also there are those who give no thought to the divine in ordinary 
diversion. Of the two groups the latter is to be preferred ; but better 
still is the mind that consciously finds spiritual values throughout 
the whole of life, and this type of mind is increasing. 

The most ardent anti-religious man cannot possibly object to 
spirituality when it comes to stand for the very values that he him- 
self holds. The world will be spiritualized not by veiling the spiritual 
in mysteries and wonders, but by giving a divine glow to the pleasures 
and the tasks of ordinary life. Everything is holy that is consecrated 
to human well-being. 

(2) Closely related to the expansion of the idea of the spiritual 
is the expansion of the attitude of reverence to include within its 
scope all that is humanly worthful. Skeptics have rightfully re- 
sented the seeming limitations of the reverent attitude to. deity, and 
holy places and the like. But religion now specifically holds that 
there can be no true reverence for deific realms if there is none for 
human realms, that the essential processes of life are all to be 
revered, that all useful places should be viewed with wholesome 
reverence. 

The old type of worship, confined largely to the Sunday hour 
in church, is discounted save when it eventuates in worshipful living 
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throughout the week. The formal reverence of the liturgies is giv- 
ing way to the vital reverence of work and contemplation. 

In fact the idea of reverence as an attiude is being overhauled. 
Reverence is growing into active creative anticipation. That is to 
say, reverence for childhood becomes the service of children. Rever- 
ence for beauty becomes the service of the beautiful. Reverence 
for truth becomes loyalty to true things. Passive worship is valid 
only when resulting in positive activity. 

(3) The idea of salvation is coming to include society as well 
as individuals. Buddha left his wife and children in pursuit of 
personal salvation. Jesus refrained from assuming the responsi- 
bilities of a household. Ascetics innumerable have left society to 
find God in various places of seclusion. Fundamentalists stil! 
urge that religion has little or no social responsibility, that in his own 
good time and in his own way God will take care of the world. 

But most of the great churches now have active departments of 
Social Relations. Many of the prominent leaders of the great de- 
nominations believe strongly in the need for social redemption. 
Consider the prophetic work of Walter Rauschenbusch, Francis 
Peabody, Harry Ward, George A. Coe, and others. 

Well may evil doers insist that the church has no business in 
civic affairs, for when an enlightened church once goes in for 
civic righteousness then will evil doers have met their first real or- 
ganized opposition. 

(a) The world needs material salvation. Bread, clothing, 
shelter and cultural interests are fundamental in civilized life; and 
any social arrangement that increases the difficulty with which these 
values are attained is an ally of savagery. You cannot build civiliza- 
tion if hunger and nakedness and exposure to the cold blasts of 
winter constantly haunt the populace. It is a part of the business of 
religion to see that goods are honestly made, abundantly supplied, 
and economically distributed. 

At a gas station T had presented a small bill in payment for oil 
when a little negro boy standing by opened his eyes in painful won- 
der and said, “My ain’t some people rich.” The eyes wandered 
off as if attending to nothing in particular and he added in an un- 
dertone as a sort of after thought, “Some people don’t never be 
rich.” Iam prepared to say that it is the business of religion to make 
it impossible for the wail of poverty to ascend from the soul of a 


single child. 
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(b) The world needs political salvation. It would not be seem- 
ly for me to go beyond Chicago in pursuit of examples of political 
corruption, although no doubt such a pursuit would meet with suc- 
cess. There is ample political unrighteousness in Chicago to satisfy 
the most voracious reformer. Graft, murder, arson, bombing are 
frequent. Places of official responsibility seem to be subject to the 
influence of ordinary thugs and gunmen. The school system is vic- 
timized. And local policies are based on personal antipathies to 
King George. What could be more religious than a program of 
civic well-being in Chicago or in any other complex community? 

There are international issues pressing for settlement. Debts, 
land laws, boundary lines, the wrongs done enslaved peoples are 
threatening to embroil the nations. The international situation 
needs religious attention and religious leaders are turning themselves 
in that direction, as evidenced by the extensive preparations now be- 
ing made for a universal religious Peace Conference to be held in 
1930. What could be more religious than the promotion of pacific 
and intelligent and just international relations ? 

(4) The idea of the natural is coming to include all the opera- 
tions of life or being, here or beyond, here, now or beyond now. It 
was impossible to get very far with a satisfactory world view so 
long as the natural and supernatural were constantly clashing. A 
natural situation was likely to be bombed at any time by a super- 
natural explosive. Miracles were final proofs of the validity of the 
gospels. But miracles, together with the whole idea of the super- 
natural are passing into the limbo of magic and allied ideology. 
Religion is coming to be understood as the most natural thing in 
world. Whatever else religion may be it is the natural functioning 
of a normal person in the effort to achieve a full and free and social- 
ly useful life in ordinary circumstances. Growth in spiritual stature 
is as normal as growth in physical stature; in fact physical well- 
being and all things that go into its makeup are religiously valid. 

Now obviously, religion as it is understood by liberals and as it 
is rapidly coming to be understood by others, is destined to wield an 
even greater force in human affairs. Like art, religion may free it- 
self from institutions; like science, it may consciously plan its re- 
making ; like philosophy, it may devote time to speculative interests ; 
like governments it may try new social relationships. And in and 
through these phases of life and many others religion will grow 
greater through the years. 
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So life is coming to be viewed as a high venture in religion and 
religion as a large venture in life. Some lack faith in life and fall 
by the way; others depend upon ecclesiastical trapping and are mere 
camp followers of the elect ; but happily there is an increasing host of 
those who march out under the wide open with banners of liberty 
and iraternity flung to the breeze, and to these religion is the su- 
preme adventure. 

It might even be that John on the Isle of Patmos was more 
prophetic than some have supposed when upon visioning the new 
Jerusalem coming down from God out of heaven, he said, “There 
was no temple therein.”” While I personally love the beauty of a 
temple and believe in organization as an essential form of life, I 
would not forget that religion is essentially free from the fortunes 
of temples and altars and crosses and holy places. Wherever is 
found nobility of aspiration or achievement, there is religion pure 


and undefiled. 


LEGENDS CONCERNING THE BIRTH OF THE BUDDHA 
IN NON-CANONICAL LITERATURE 


BY HOWARD W. OUTERBRIDGE 


F the accounts of the birth and early career of Sakyamuni are 
somewhat meager and disappointing in the Canonical books of the 
Pali scriptures, this lack is well made up when we come to the San- 
scrit writings. Here there is a wealth of detail and vivid description 
which makes the stories most interesting. That they are far re- 
moved from the realm of history is also amply evident. Not only is 
the Buddha a prehistoric being whose incarnation is attended by 
signs and miracles, but the events which take place among the spirits 
in the unseen Tushita heaven are also described in detailed and vivid 
language. 

It will be impossible to outline all the elements which these vari- 
ous stories contain. We must content ourselves with mentioning a 
few of the more outstanding legends which seem to be more or less 
common to the various Buddhist countries. We will follow the 
general plan of considering the most important works which have 
been translated into English, and which are probably the most repre- 
sentative types of the Buddhist teachings on the subject, that have 
come down to us. We give below a list of those which contain the 
most biographical material, with the approximate dates of their 
authorship. 

1. Questions.of King Milinda.(S, B. By Sox x V-Vil) 00 Bac 
200 EARL D, 

2. Lalita Vistara. (Translated by Mitra) C. 1st century A. D. 

3. Buddha Charita. (S. B. E. XLIX) C. 1st century A. D. 

4. Fo. Sho Hing Tsan Kine GS Bah oe) Chinese translation 
of Buddha Char. 


5. Fo. Pen Hing Tsi King. (Romantic Hist. of Buddha, Beal) 
c. Ist century. 
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6. Jataka Tales Introduction. (Fausboll, trans. by R. Davids) 
c. 5th century. 

7. Thibetan Vinaya. (Rockhill’s Life of Buddha) Date uncertain 
but late. 

8. Jina Charita, perhaps 12th century. 

9. Malalankara Watthu, (The Legend of the Burmese Buddha, 
translated by Bigandet) Perhaps the 15th century. 

This list does not by any means exhaust the material, but will 
probably be sufficient for practical purposes, and will give us an 
idea as to how far the imaginations of Buddhist scholars have 
run in the process of apothesis. 


1. Tue INVESTIGATIONS OR REFLECTIONS ON BIRTH. 


It is interesting to find that in many of the legends of Buddha, 
there is a story to the effect that in his pre-existent state he actually 
‘investigated the various possibilities as to the time, place and 
manner of his birth, and made the choice of those conditions which 
seemed to him most suitable. The story takes different forms in 
the different traditions, but the general purport is the same. 

While there is an unsolved problem as to the date of the various 
scriptures, the most original form of the story seems to be that which 
we find in the work known as the Questions of King Milinda (or 
Meander) where certain problems, which were probably practical 
problems to the devout Buddhist of the early Mahayana period, 
are taken up and discussed, in the form of a dialogue between 
King Milinda and a Buddhist teacher named Nagensa. The teacher 
quotes the Blessed One as the authority for his statements, claim- 
ing that he was taught these things in the Dhammata-dhamma- 
pariyaye, or Discourse on Essential Conditions,—a work which Rhys 
Davids, the greatest authority on the Pali Scriptures says he has 
been unable to find. While it is always possible that such a work 
really existed, and may yet come to light, it seems more probable 
that we have here an attempt to sanctify with the authority of the 
Master, a saying which had its origin in a later period, and was 
in consequence not included in the Pali Canon. The quotation is 
as follows: 

“Long ago have his parents been destined for each Bodhisat, 
and the kind of tree he is to select for his Bo tree, and the Bhikkus 
who are to be his chief disciples, and the lad who is to be his son, and 
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the member of the order who is to be his special attendant..... 
When yet in the condition of a god in the Tushita heaven, the 
Bodhisat makes the eight great Investigations,—he investigates the 
time (of his appearance) and the continent, and the country, and the 
family, and the mother, and the period (in the womb) and the 
month (of his birth) and his renunciation.”*? 

In the Lalita Vistara, the Fo Pen Hing Tsi King, the Jataka 
Introduction, and the Thibetan and Burmese Legends there are 
modifications or elaborations of this story of the Investigations. 
The Lalita Vistara tells of the Bodhisattva upon his throne in the 
Tushita heavens, meditating upon the four questions of the “time, 
continent, district and tribe” where he should be born. The reasons 
for the importance of these four things are as follows: The time 
must be when the world is at peace, and men know what is the 
nature of birth, decay, disease and death. The continent is of im- 
portance because Bodhisattvas do not take their birth in outlying 
continents, but are born in “Jambudvipa”. The country is important, 
because Bodhisattvas are not born in the country of savages, where 
men are born blind, dumb, uncivilized or ignorant,—but in the 
‘middle country”. The family is also important, because they are 
not born of a low family, such as a basket-maker or a chariot-maker, 
but in the family of either a Kshatriya or a Brahman. In this case, 
since the Kshatriyas are in the ascendent, the Bodhisattva was 
born in a Kshatriya family. A discussion then occurs among the 
Devas as to which of the well-known families is most suitable, and 
the Buddha informs them that there are 64 qualities which the 
family must have, of which the Buddha is born, and 32 noble quali- 
ties in the mother into whose womb he will enter. The Devas then 
consider and conclude that it is only to the family of the king 
Suddhodana of the Sakya clan that all these qualities can belong, 
and only his wife, Mayadevi, the queen, fulfills all the requirements 
of the mother.*? 

In the Chinese story translated by Beal—the Fo Pen Hing Tsi 
King,—much the same account is given, with certain variations. The 
discussion takes the form of a dialogue between the “Prabhapala 
Bodhisattva” or the Buddha about to be, and one of the Devas in 
the Tushita heaven. Various towns and cities are discussed as pos- 
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sible birth places, until at last one, almost forgotten, the city of 
Kapilavastu, where reigns Suddhodna, the king of the Satkyas, is 
suggested. This the Bodhivisattva agrees is the proper place, for 
here alone is a family possessing the 60 marks of excellence, and 
a mother with the 32 signs of female excellence, which are required.‘ 

In the Jataka Introduction, the Investigations take the form of 
“reflections” on the part of the Buddha concerning the “five’’ sub- 
jects, the Time, the Continent, the District, the Tribe, and the 
Mother. The order followed is much the same as before, with the 
variation in the number of problems investigated from eight, as in 
the Questions of King Milinda, or four as in the Lalita Vistara, to 
five in the Jatakas. , 

The Burmese Legend returns to the number of four. It pictures 
the Phralaong (Bodhisattva) in the “Tocita’” heaven, surrounded 
by “nats” or intermediate beings who live in the heavens. The 
announcement that he was to be born upon earth has just been made, 
and he is meditating upon the “four” questions relative to the incar- 
nation of the Buddha, viz. the Epoch or Time; the Place of appear- 
ance; the Race or Caste; and the Age and quality of the mother. 
The Present time is chosen because previously men have lived for 
over 100 years, and their passions have become so deeply rooted that 
it was useless to preach the law to them. Now, however, they live 
for only 100 years and are more easily influenced to the truth. The 
“great central island” where is the district of “Kapilawot” is chosen 
as the suitable place. Prince ‘““Thoododana” of the Sakyans is 
selected as the father; and for his mother “one who during 100,000 
worlds has lived in the practice of virtue,—the great and glorious 
Princess Maia.” 

These legends represent evidently a widespread and quite general- 
ly accepted tradition concerning the birth of the Buddha. As we 
have seen, there is no parallel tradition in the Pali Scriptures, and 
they did not make their appearance until four or five centuries after 
Sakyamuni’s death. In other words, they appeared just at the time 
when Mahayana influences were beginning to be felt, and were one 
of the consequences of that stream. With the new conception of 
the person and nature of the Buddha, which we find there, it was 
easy and natural to let the imagination run to picturing scenes and 


44Beal’s Romantic History of Buddha, p. 27. 
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conversations in the Tushita heaven, and the pre-incarnate splendour 
of the Eternal Buddha. 


CONCEPTION AND BIRTH 


We have already seen that there is a story in the Digha Nikaya* 
which tells how Sakyamuni described to his disciples the conditions 
under which “it is the rule’ for a Buddha to be born, This seems 
to be the source of the later stories concerning his birth which we 
are about to study. The many points of similarity are so plain as to 
need no special mention as we proceed. 

The Lalita Vistara gives a long account of the preparations in the 
Tushita heaven for the descent of the Bodhisattva. This finally 
takes place in the form of a white elephant,—or one of “yellowish 
white colour’,—‘with six tusks, well proportioned trunk and feet, 
blood-red veins, adamantine firmness of joints, and easy pace” 
which the queen Maya saw in a dream entering her womb. Upon 
awakening, she sends for her husband, the King, to come to the 
Asoka grove where she is, and relates to him the dream, asking for 
an explanation of its meaning. He sends for the learned Brahmans, 
who interpret the dream as meaning that a son will be born to them, 
who is to become a Buddha. 

After ten months had elapsed the time for his birth arrived, and 
32 omens are seen in the garden attached to the palace. Hither the 
Queen Maya resorts, when she realizes her time has come. Orders 
are given for the guarding and decoration of the garden, and she 
is borne along in a sort of triumphal procession to the place. The 
most extravagant language is used in attempting to picture the 
beauty, and the elaborate preparations which have been made for the 
coming of the holy child. Impossible numbers of attendants of all 
kinds accompany her. The earth is filled with sweet music and fra- 
grant odours, which are wafted from rare and beautiful trees. Here 
in the garden the child is born from the right side of his mother, 
“with full memory, knowing everything, and undefiled.” Sakra, 
the lord of the Devas, and Brahma, the lord of the whole earth, are 
present to receive the Bodhisattva in a beautiful piece of silk cloth. 
ae ates immediately takes seven steps toward the east, saying, 

shall be the easternmost (foremost) in all virtuous actions, 
the source of all goodness”; seven steps toward the south, saying, 
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“T shall be worthy of reward from gods and men” etc., etc. His 
birth is the signal for great upheavals of nature, and for many won- 
derful signs among men. Sickness and calamity cease, and great re- 
joicing and mirth takes place everywhere. Language is exhausted 
in attempting to describe the glory of the great procession which 
wends its way back from the garden to the palace of the King. 
Here he is later visited by the sage Asita, who predicts for the child 
a great career, because of the 32 signs of excellence upon his person. 
The story of his weeping follows, quite similar to that already re- 
lated from the Mahavagga.*® 

The Buddha Charita version is much more simple and less ex- 
travagant. It seems to represent an earlier tradition than that of 
the Lalita Vistara. The child takes.seven steps, it is true, but 
only in one direction, uttering the words, “I am born for supreme 
knowledge, for the welfare of the world,—this is my last birth. 
Two streams of water then appear from heaven to bathe and refresh 
his body, and many natural phenomena bear witness to the greatness 
of the event which has taken place. The sage Asita also appears, 
and in a lengthy but prophetic address outlines the glorious career 
which awaits the young Prince. There is a trace of fear in the 
father’s heart at the prospect of losing his son when he becomes a 
Buddha, suggestive of the tragedy which later breaks into the home. 
So, while the first part of the story is less| developed, and more 
like the primitive Mahavagga tradition, the latter portion bears 
strong traces of Mahayana influence. 

The two Chinese versions differ in details more or less, but add 
little that is new. The chief variation is found in the Fo Sho Hing 
Tsi King, which describes Maya as standing under a tree with a 
branch in her hand when she is delivered. The Jataka Introduction 
adds a further slight variation. It describes the Queen besporting 
herself in the Lumbini grove beneath a “sal” or sandal-wood tree, the 
branch of which she wanted to grasp. The branch bends for her, and 
while holding it in her hand, the pains come upon her and she is 
delivered. As in the other stories, the child is born free from any 
impurity, “pure and fair, and shining like a gem placed upon fine 
muslin of Benares’’.** 

Other slight variations are also found in this tradition, such for 


46See above, p. 35. 
47Cf, the Dgha Nikaya account related above. 
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instance as the visit of seven Brahmans after that of the sage, 
Asita. These Brahmans make certain prophesies concerning the 
future Bodhisattva, but are themselves too old, also, to see their 
prophesies fulfilled. Their sons later take Buddhist vows, however, 
and become the “Company of the Five Elders.” 

The Thibetan version gives a very brief and clear account of 
the stories related above, omitting some details and adding others. 
Asita the sage is accompanied by his nephew; Nalada, who later 
joined the disciples of the Buddha. The same story with some vari- 
ations is found also in the Burmese legend. 


3. EARLY LIFE AND TRAINING 


As already mentioned, there are practically no references to the 
early life of Sakyamuni in the Pali Tripitaka, apart from the later 
Jataka Introduction. Even in the story of the career of Vipassi 
upon which many of the later traditions seem to be based, the refer- 
ences to early life and training of the Buddhas are of the very slight- 
est. It is not till we come to the later scriptures, that we find any 
attempt to throw light upon the years which intervened between the 
birth of Sakyamuni and his great renunciation. 

The Buddha Charita gives a beautiful picture of the youth as he 
grows up in the palace of his father. The queen mother, unable to 
sustain the joy brought by giving birth to so noble a son, “went to 
heaven that she might not die’, and her sister undertakes the 
task of bringing up the child. His father’s kingdom enjoys a 
period of unprecedented prosperity, of fruitful crops and increase 
of flocks and herds, as well as of justice and righteousness. The 
Prince meanwhile grows “in all due perfection like the moon in the 
fortnight of brightness”. The King, ever mindful of the prophecies 
of the Sage is anxious to turn the Prince to sensual pleasures as a 
means of stopping him from “going to the forest”. He seeks for 
him a bride of unblemished excellence, Yasodhara, and prepares 
for him a dwelling place apart, where no inauspicious sight might 
disturb his mind. He is surrounded by beauty and music, with 
lovely women to dance and wait on him. In the course of time a 
son is born to him by Yasodhara, greatly to the joy of the King, who 
sees in this one more link to bind his son to the home. 

One day, however, the Prince expresses the desire to go out 
and see the woods in their spring verdure. The King causes the 
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road to be made beautiful, and removes all signs of sickness and 
death, and any sights or sounds which might disturb the happiness 
of his son. The path of the Prince is a sort of triumphal procession, 
The people everywhere come forth to greet him with praises and re- 
joicing. But the gods create an old man “to walk along on purpose 
to stir the heart of the King’s son’. The Prince asks the Chariot- 
driver who is this old man “whose limbs are bent down and hanging 
loose’, and is told that it is old age which has thus broken him down, 
ior he too once was young. ‘What!’ he asks, “will this evil come 
upon me also’ Upon being told that it is the fate of all men, the 
Prince becomes deeply agitated, and orders the return of the chariot 
to the palace that he may meditate. Once more he goes forth and 
sees an old man diseased, with swollen belly, and his whole frame 
shaking. He is told that this is sickness, which is also common to 
all men, and again returns in agitation to the palace. His father, 
the King, is much disturbed by the failure of the guards to prevent 
such scenes, and very special preparations are made next time, in 
order to please and divert. Again, however his plans are foiled by 
the deities who carry a dead man past the Prince, that he may see 
it. Thus he learns that death, as well as old age, and disease are 
the common fate of all. On his return to the palace he is met by 
a band of beautiful women who dance about him with all the grace 
and beauty they can command, seeking to fascinate and ensnare 
him. They exhaust all possible means to beguile him, but he neither 
rejoices nor smiles, “thinking anxiously, ‘One must die! These 
women can know nothing of death so they can sport and laugh’.” 
Udayin, the King’s agent, remonstrates with him for his coldness, 
but he replies that if old age, disease and death did not exist, he 
might enjoy these things.** 

The story as told in the Fo Sho Hing Tsan King, the Chinese 
version of the Buddha Charita is a very close replica of the original, 
differing only in minor details. 

A very different and much more detailed tradition is that repre- 
sented by the Lalita Vistara, and its Chinese translation the Fo 
Pen Hing Tsi King. (Beal’s “Romantic History”). Space forbids 
that we should enter into all the details of the story. We will have 
to confine ourselves to giving a few of the main points which this 
tradition adds to the simpler and probably more original story of 
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the Buddha Charita. (1) The visit to the temple when a child, is 
a tradition which the Lalita Vistara contains, though it is omitted 
irom the Chinese version. The story is of little value except to 
indicate the extravagant degree to which apotheosis has been carried. 
It relates that when the Bodhisattva set his foot within the temple, all 
the images of the gods bent down and worshipped him, whereupon 
hundreds of thousands of gods and men burst into laughter, so that 
the city of Kapilavastu shook in six different ways, and the gods in 
the temple recited the Gathas. 

(2) Another story told by both traditions is that of the adorning 
of the child with garlands and festoons of flowers. This was done 
upon the order of the King, in order that he might receive the praises 
of the people, but the story naively continues, “they were all eclipsed 
by the splendour of the Prince’s body,—they did not sparkle nor 
glow nor look bright”. The passage concluded with an exhortation, 
“Remove those ornaments, O ye inconsiderate people; insult not 
the intelligent one by these. He desires no artificial ornaments,— 
this being of noble object. Give away these nice looking ornaments 
to slaves.”* 

(3) The story of the childhood of the Prince which deserves first 
place perhaps from the standpoint of interest and humor, is that of 
his attendance at school. The picture is painted in such extravagant 
colours we cannot but wonder if, even on such a sacred subject, the 
writer was not prompted by a sense of humour when penning the 
words. The story tells how the young Prince is taken to school 
accompanied by 10,000 boys, followed by 10,000 cars loaded with 
food and gold ingots and coins, while 8,000 maidens scattered flowers 
in the way. His arrival at School is marked by the prostration of 
the teacher, who is overcome by the beauty and glory of the Bod- 
hisattva. Upon his recovery this new pupil asks him which of the 
sixty-four languages he is to be taught, and names them over one 
by one. Whereupon the Schoolmaster “wonderstruck and deprived 
of vanity and self-importance, recited these Gathas with a cheerful 
face. ‘Wonderful this is of the Bodhisattva, the leader of men, 
that he should have learned every sastra on coming to school,’ 5° 

(4) The Lalita Vistara has also’! a story of an excursion to a 
farming village, where the young prince sits beneath a tree to medi- 


Lalita Vistara, Ch. IX; also Beal’s Romantic History, pv. 64-6. 
50Lalita Vistara, Ch, xX: 
“1Jbid., Ch. XI. 
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tate, while some Devas stand and watch him in delight and wonder. 
When his father inquires for him, he is told that his son is sitting 
beneath a tree in the village, and wonderful to relate, the shade of 
the tree had continued to shelter him, not changing its position with 
the course of the sun. This legend is duplicated in the Chinese 
version, but is preceeded there by two short tales to illustrate the 
compassion which he had toward the animal world. The first tells 
how he rescued a goose, which had been shot by Devadatta, his 
wicked cousin, but had not been killed. He protects it, drawing 
forth the arrow, and applying healing medicines to the wound, to 
signify, he says, “that when I have arrived at the condition of per- 
fection to which I tend, I shall thus receive and protect all living 
creatures.” The other story relates the serious meditations aroused 
in his mind, upon human suffering, after witnessing the strenuous 
toil of the men and oxen who are engaged in a plowing match. It 
is while engaged in these meditations that he sits under the Jambu 
tree, whose shade never leaves him, as related above. 


4. BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE 


The story of the betrothal and marriage of the Prince to Yasod- 
hara is told in much greater detail in the Lalita Vistara and its 
Chinese translation, than in the Buddha Charita and the Fo Sho Hing 
Tsan King. The Lalita Vistara tells of the King discussing with 
his courtiers the question of a suitable marriage for the Prince. He 
finally sends out the family Brahman Priest to search for a bride, 
“irrespective of caste, for the Prince is not anxious about race, or 
lineage, but about quality.” The daughter of Dandapani, a Sakyan, 
is selected, but in order that the wishes of the Prince himself may 
be consulted, on an appointed day a large number of the most beauti- 
ful maidens are brought before him in procession, and to each he 
gives a string of flowers. Gopa, (or Yasodhara,) the daughter of 
Dandapani is the last to come, but, alas, all the flowers are given 
out, so the Prince gives her his ring. The King’s spies, who are 
watching from a concealed place, report that she is the maiden of 
his choice. 

Here however, a complication arises, for Dandapani is also a 
Rajah and is unwilling to give his daughter in marriage, even to 
a Prince, unless the Prince shall first exhibit his skill and strength 
in arms, as is the custom. The King is thrown into despair, for 
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the Prince has never practiced these things. The Prince however 
reassures him, and declares he can defeat all comers. A tournament 
is accordingly arranged for the seventh day, and Gopa is present 
with a flag to be given to the one who exhibits the greatest skill. 
On the way to the grounds, Devadatta, his cousin and rival, slaps 
a white elephant so forcefully that it falls dead upon the road. The 
hero Prince dismounts from his car and drags the elephant by the 
tail outside the walls,—thus winning the praise and admiration of 
the crowd. 

The first contest is in writing, after which the Schoolmaster, 
“smiling with approval at the superiority of the Bodisattva” pro- 
claims his excellence in “Gathas” or psalms. Then follows a con- 
test in numbers in which not only are all the youths defeated, but 
“the astrologer-councilor, and the whole host of the Sakyans were 
pleased, exhilarated, delighted and wonderstruck. Each of these 
remained garbed in a single piece of cloth, and covered the Bodisattva 
with all their clothes and ornaments.” The Prince then wrestles 
with 500 Sakyan youths, and with Devadatta, each of which he van- 
quishes individually, and finally the whole group at once, by his 
“majesty, vigour, prowess and firmness.” In archery also, he is 
able to far surpass all his opponents, and even strings the bow of 
his grandfather, which no one else had ever been able to do. When 
he shot an arrow, it pierced the earth in falling to such a depth that 
it made a well,—called to this day the arrow-well. In other accom- 
plishments also, the Prince displays such marvellous powers that 
Gopa is made his bride,—to the great joy of all. 

The Chinese version very closely resembles the above in most 
respects, though it is in greater detail, and works in additional 
legends. One of these tells of Yasodhara in a previous existence ; 
another, a story of a nobleman who became a skilful needlemaker 
in order that he might win the hand of a needlemaker’s daughter. 
Parallel with the story of Yasodhara is that of another maiden who 
became the wife of the Prince, Gotami by name.®? In her case, how- 
ever, it was she who made the choice of the Prince from among three 
competitors. In later years, after attaining enlightenment, the 
Buddha explains how in a previous existence he, as a lion, and 
Gotami, as a tigress had formed an alliance. Gotami together with 
Gopa or Yasodhara, and a woman named Manodara are spoken of 


°2In the Pali Canon, Gotami is the name of his aunt and foster-mother. 
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as the three wives of Sakyamuni,—though the names differ in the 
various legends. Each of these lives in one of three places built by 
the King for his son, and in each of which the Prince stays for part 
of the night. 

A high wall is built around the palace, with great gates, and 
guards are placed there to keep the Prince from wandering away into 
solitude.** 

The Excursions outside the Palace, as told in these traditions, 
follow much the same lines in general as those related above. There 
are two main differences, however, which need to be noted. Furst, 
the Chinese version gives a tradition of a series of dreams, seen by 
the King, and interpreted to him by the Brahmans as meaning that 
his son is to go away to a life of asceticism.>* Second, instead of but 
three sights on the road the Prince sees four. The fourth is a 
Shaman or mendicant. While the Lalita Vistara only makes inci- 
dental mention of this, the Chinese version features it,—a later de- 
velopment, no doubt, attempting to explain the psychological pro- 
cesses by which the Prince became a mendicant, after his illumina- 
tion. The Charioteer, in explaining the meaning of mendicancy to 
the Prince, says that those who adopt this form of life do good 
to all and are in sympathy with all. The mendicant himself explains 
that “It is one who has left the world and its ways, and has for- 
saken friends and home in order to find deliverance for himself, and 
desires nothing so much as by some expedient or other to give life 
to all creatures and to do harm to none.’** The Prince thereupon 
descends from his chariot and worships the mendicant, and upon his 
return to the palace announces to his father that his purpose in life 
is to become a mendicant and seek Nirvana. This distresses his 
father, who remonstrates with him, but to no avail. Then follows 
the scene where the women, led by Udayin, seek in vain to beguile 
him. 

The other traditions which we have in the Jataka Introduction, 
and the Thibetan and Burmese legends give a large variety of forms 
of these stories. Into these we need not enter here. For the most 
part, they are briefer than those outlined above, and leave out many 
minor details. The Burmese legend, for instance makes this com- 
petition with the other youths, not a condition of marriage, but a 

'3Beal’s Romantic Legend pp. 78-107. 


54.A1sq mentioned incidentally in the Lilata Vistara. 
>5For a fuller discussion see next chapter. 
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response to the the accusation that he is a weakling.** The Thibetan 
legend postpones the birth of Rahula till after the renunciation, etc., 
etek 

It is very difficult, with so large an amount of material before us, 
and necessarily in translated form, to attempt to disentangle the 
strands of which it is composed. There seem to be at least two 
streams of tradition, one of which is represented by the Buddha 
Charita and the Jataka Introduction, with their Chinese, Thibetan 
and Burmese counterparts, giving us on the whole a simpler and 
more primitive account. The other is represented by the Lalita 
Vistara and its Chinese translation or paraphrase, which is much 
more elaborate in its method. This suggestion is further carried 
out by the fact that the Lalita Vistara, which seems to have been 
well known and is frequently mentioned in early Buddhist history, 
deals mainly with the early period up to the Renunciation, and is 
not so interested in the later story of Sakyamuni’s life. It is there- 
fore definitely an attempt to popularize and extend the “information” 
about the early career or the “play” of the Buddha, knowledge of 
which the author evidently felt was of value. 

The somewhat perplexing problem remains: Is the Lalita Vistara 
tradition to be thought of as a development of the simpler and more 
primitive traditions represented in the other stories? Or is it to be 
thought of as the original upon which the shorter records are based,— 
the curtailing of material being an accomodation in order to fit in 
with the writer’s larger purpose of a complete history of the Buddha? 
A third possibility also exists. They may represent absolutely di- 
ferent traditions, mutually independent of each other, except as they 
may be based upon a still more primitive, and probably oral tradition. 
The large number of differences in minor detail would suggest the 
last of these three solutions as the most probable. The problem will 
not be solved however, till new data on the subject becomes available 

What is of more importance to us is the fact that these traditions 
are all of very late date. None of them, it would seem, go back far- 
ther than the first century A. D., and are at least five hundred years 
after the time of Sakyamuni. If it were possible to trace these fan- 
tastic legends to their source, it would be well worth while to do so. 
In the absence of sufficient data, however, we must decide for our- 


*6Bigandett’s Legend of the Burinese Buddha, Vol. I, p. 52. 
*TRockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 24. 
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selves whether we can place any value upon them. Historically, the 
value cannot be large. They serve however, as interesting side- 
lights upon the developing Mahayana view of the Buddha. 
Asvaghosha, the first to attempt to systematize the Mahayana doc- 
trines lived during the latter half of the first century A. D. and be- 
longed therefore to the very period in which some of these scriptures 
originated. The roots of both Mahayana Buddhism and the tra- 
ditions which we have been studying lay still further back in the 
previous centuries however. We may expect to find a close relation- 


ship between these two movements to enlarge the scope and meaning 
of Buddhism. 


THE SPIRITUAL NEED OF OUR AGE 
BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


HAT are the peculiar ills of our age? Unrest and discontent 

are general, and there is much talk about decay and retrogres- 
sion in the normal and spiritual realm. Yet science is constantly 
making new conquests and piling marvels upon marvels. Admittedly 
there is progress in many directions, not all of which are technical 
and material. The span of human life has been lengthened and is 
still being lengthened by improvements in sanitation, public and 
private health, hygiene and preventive medicine. The machine and 
the automatic tool are emancipating the wage-worker from drudgery 
and exhausting toil. Never has the average person had more leisure 
than he enjoys today, and the standards of living were never as 
high. 

The idea of progress has been challenged, yet evidences of prog- 
ress, illustrations and results of scientific progress, are to be seen 
on every hand. There may be no “law” of progress, no absolute 
guaranty of progress, but the human animal is so curious, so aggress- 
ive, so persistent, so alert and gifted that, with so many problems 
facing him, he simply cannot help learning, experimenting, applying 
his knowledge, making it a means of acquiring more and more 
knowledge. There are in human history periods of comparative 
stagnation and even of reaction, but, as a matter of fact, even such 
periods have been misinterpreted. They too had their victories and 
positive achievements. The stagnation was not complete, the re- 
action not absolute and hopeless. In the indictments of the present 
age there is, likewise, no doubt, much exaggeration and injustice. 
We cannot judge it impartially because we are of it and in it, and 
perhaps the verdict of the future historians will be far more favor- 
able upon it than the estimate of the contemporary critics, pessimists 
and philosophers. 
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However, even sober minded and acute thinkers not addicted 
.0 extravagance or phrase-mongering hold that there is something 
wrong with our age spiritually, and it is proper and profitable to 
glance at some of the more moderate of the indictments in question. 

Prof. A. N. Whitehead, for example, who has been endeavoring 
to give the age a new philosophy and at least the elements of a new 
religion, diagnoses the troubles of the time in the following sentence: 
“The new situation in the thought of today arises from the fact that 
scientine theory is outrunning common sense.” Mr. Whitehead’s 
metaphysical religion is itself an excellent example of this gulf be- 
tween scientific or philosophic theory, on the one hand, and common 
sense on the other. 

What does common sense make of the Relativity theory? How 
many persons of average intelligence grasp the quantum theory? 
How many understand the controversy between the new realists 
and the new idealists? How many study anthropology and the evo- 
lution of religious conceptions? How many know the status of the 
discussion concerning the descent of man? 

It may be objected, of course, that the average person—or the 
mass of hvumanity—never concerned itself with such topics as those 
just mentioned, and that there is nothing new or disturbing in his 
or its ignorance and indifference. There is force in the objection, 
but it does not wholly dispose of the point made by Dr. Whitehead. 
Dense and childish superstitions are no longer possible to the average 
person: he is too intelligent to accept traditions blindly and repeat 
meaningless formulas; but he is not intelligent enough to acquire a 
scientific and philosophic substitute for the old and discarded super- 
stitions or conventions. A little knowledge is proverbially danger- 
ous, and yet the majority are condemned to the condition of little, 
unassimilated, useless knowledge. 

Ignorance of mathematics, physics, chemistry, mechanics is not 
particularly harmful, of course. Millions enjoy the benefits of 
broadcasting without the faintest notion of the principles of wireless 
telegraphy, just as millions enjoy music without knowing the a be 
of musical composition or the elementary principles of harmony, de- 
velopment and form. But in the realm of conduct and ethics ignor- 
atice or little knowledge is indeed a dangerous thing. Human be- 
ings cannot live without some philosophy of life, and those who re- 
nounce tradition aud dogma need a substitute for the old staff of 
existence. The aiternative to a rational substitute is often a half 
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formulated philosophy of despair—of pessimism and cynicism. It 
is a mistake to think that the cynics have no philosophy. They have 
one, though they deny the possibility of any. Theirs is the old phil- 
osophy of indifference and animal pleasure, of “Let us eat, drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow we may die!” 

Science has supplied no new philosophy, and promises none for 
the near future. It has wrecked a number of psetudo-scientific 
philosophic systems, and by the very rate of its progress it has made 
synthetic philosophic systems impossible. How can you have a 
synthesis when the sciences to be comprehended and drawn upon 
change constantly and in a revolutionary, way. 

The bitter cry of earnest and thoughtful persons for a philoso- 
phy is heard on every side. In a recent article in The Atlantic 
Monthly, for example, a contributor—Bernard I. Bell—indicted 
modern education because of its neglect of philosophy. To quote at 
some length from the article: 


“We have too largely abandoned philosophy. We have 
even degraded the word, until it has come to mean to most peo- 
ple merely a sort of sophistical playing with abstract ideas. 
Philosophy is properly defined as “a knowledge of general 
principles as explaining facts and existences.’ We are not 
at the moment, in our institutions of higher learning, paying 
much attention to explaining anything. As a result we are 
turning out physicians with no philosophy of health; lawyers 
with no philosonhy of ethics; captains of business with no 
philosophy of industry ; parsons with no philosophy of religion; 
and, in vast numbers, educators with no philosophy of educa- 
tLOMbetace 

“Tnadequately guiding youth in the development ofa vital 
philosophy, we are sending forth graduates with diffused 
minds, scarcely fit to take command of their own lives or to 
cooperate in the development of a social state; drifters into 
conformity and essential human futility; easy victims to 
specious crowd psychologies; followers of what seem easy 
ways out; Bolshevist or Fascist in every attitude. They es- 
teem themselves only creatures of their environment and so 
they tend to become just that. * * * 

“Science is only a way to dig out rough material, stuff 
which can be articulated only by philosophers. The correlation 
in each sttdent’s life of the scientific method and the facts 
it discovers for us, on the one hand, and the age-long spirit- 
ual aspirations and interpretations which constitute religion, 
on the other hand, is the proper determining purpose of the 
college. Its religious activity cannot consist merely in conduct- 
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ing some devotional exercises in the chapel or in giving 
courses on the literary value of the Bible. In all the teaching 
in every lecture room, seminar, laboratory, there must be the 
subconscious thought: “No facts observed here are worth 
anything until the students have assimilated them, digested 
them, interpreted them. It is men and women that we are 
teaching—not these bits of knowledge. There are ultimates 
of which all this is only a reflection. Unless our teaching 
is enabling both us and our students more to understand the 
ultimates, that teaching is a waste of time’.” 


Very well said; but where is the scientific school that will ven- 
ture today to claim knowledge of the ultimates and to teach them 
to critical minds? Ultimates and a philosophy of them cannot be 
made to order. We have been assured, indeed, that philosophy is 
being reconstructed, but, unfortunately, there is no agreement among 
philosophers either as to process of reconstruction or as to the 
principles and data to be confidently used in the process. Pragma- 
tism, Psycho-analysis, Behaviorism, Organic Mechanism, the new 
Humanism are severally influencing the reconstruction of philosophy, 
but can anyone tell how far the process has been carried, what is 
supposed to be settled, and where we stand with regard to the ulti- 
mates—God, the Purpose of the Cosmos, Man’s destiny and his re- 
lation to the rest of nature? No; no serious thinker will even try 
definitely to answer such questions. And some contemporary philos- 
ophers assert that philosophy does not and cannot deal with ulti- 
mates, and must limit itself to the humble task of helping men to 
solve their social and moral problems! 

Some time ago a small western college, controlled by self-styled 
Fundamentalists, announced that no member of the faculty would 
be retained, and no new educator engaged to teach in that institution, 
unless the following essentials or ultimates were whole-heartedly 
subscribed to by him—the inerrancy and the inspired character of 
the Bible, the existence of a Supreme Being that rules the cosmos, 
the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth and his role as savior, and, finally, 
the resurrection of the physical body. Well, here is a set of doctrines 
or beliefs that constitute a solid and sufficient philosophy of life and 
conduct, provided you can accept it! While millions of educated and 
thinking people did accept it, or imagined they did, no trouble ex- 
isted for them in the intellectual or moral domain; they had a com- 
plete guide to education, to professional relations, to domestic and 
social activities. But how many cultivated and enlightened persons 
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to-day really accept the essentials of the Fundamentalist creed‘ 
How many who can think at all believe in the inerrancy of the Bible 
—a proposition too silly to provoke serious criticism, seeing that no 
Bible writer makes any claim to infallibility? How many believe in 
the “physical” resurrection of the dead and attach any meaning to 
the formula? 

It is unnecessary to pursue this line of questioning, however. The 
old anthropomorphic and naive theology is dead, and the philosophy 
that sprang from that theology is also dead. There is as yet nothing 
worthy of the name of philosophy to take the place of the one that is 
discarded and discredited. Teachers cannot teach something they do 
not themselves believe and grasp. The chaos complained of is in- 
evitable. Yet the situation, as already said, is far from being satis- 
factory. Can, then, anything be done to end the chaos and solve the 
problem? 

Yes, something can be done, if the orthodox theologian and the 
various fundamentalists and literalists will face the facts, admit de- 
feat and cooperate with the Agnostics in building up modestly a 
philosophy and an ethics on the basis of scientific knowledge. It 
cannot be seriously alleged that Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall 
and scores of other eminent Agnostics of their period had no phil- 
osophy to offer to their disciples and to the world, no high and noble 
principles of conduct, no ideals and standards calculated to elevate 
mankind to a plane which even the devout Christians would admire 
and commend. The Agnostic is neither a cynic nor a pessimist ; he 
has no supernatural sanctions for his code, but he finds the natural 
sanctions sufficient. He believes in rational human happiness as the 
sole test and criterion of conduct, but his conception of rational 
happiness is broad enough to include every form of wise beneficience, 
negative and positive. He does not regard science as an idol to be 
worshipped, but he knows that most of the attacks upon science, or 
upon the alleged claims and pretensions of science, are conceived in 
error and misunderstanding. He is convinced that science makes for 
moral order and moral progress, and that the so called failures of 
science are really the failures of certain aspects of human nature. 

Science cannot create or abolish passion. It can only serve as a 
guide to those who are able to control passion. Science cannot 
abolish hate, greed, malice, vanity, arrogance, jealousy, meanness. 
But it can and does trace the consequences of such attributes, and 
it can demonstrate the practical superiority of justice, kindness, sym- 
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pathy, charity. Science appeals to reason, but men blinded by pas- 
sion and fear, by selfishness and lust, do not follow the light of 
reason and of science. 

Science, for example, tells us that while there has been a defi- 
nite increase in intellectual power of man in the last 100,000 years, 
or since Neanderthal times, there is no evidence of development or 
the socialization of the instincts. Is science to be blamed for stag- 
nation of that part of human nature? Science gives us facts, 
generalizations, theories, principles and hypotheses: it cannot force 
us to act in accordance with its conclusions. 

What then will modify and improve human nature? The answer 
is—Experience, individual and racial. Man must learn how to live 
in a society and how to reap the maximum of benefit from social and 
economic operation. He must learn to think in terms of inter- 
national rather than national organization; he must adopt moral 
equivalents for warfare and wasteful competition. His education 
will be slow, but there is no known way to accelerate it, and there is 
no short cut to perfection. It is the business of the more progressive 
elements to convert the less progressive to sound views and to make 
it difficult for politicians and diplomats to pursue policies that are 
repugnant to reason and inimical to justice. Such educational ef- 
forts exemplify the best sort of propaganda—propaganda in the 
service of righteousness and brotherhood. 

As to those who assert that neither science nor practical experi- 
ence will ever moralize the individual and improve his conduct, and 
that religion and philosophy will have to be restored to their old 
status in order to save society and civilization from destruction, 
they should ask themselves candidly by what means their desideratum 
can possibly be brought about. Man has not gratuitously, wanton- 
ly, capriciously forsaken the old religion or the old philosophy ; he 
has simply outgrown them. He cannot go back; he cannot reject the 
evidence and the logic which led him to abandon obviously immature, 
shallow, empty or meaningless phrases and pseudo-ideas. He must 
go forward, and, if possible, develop a more satisfactory philosophy 
than that of the Agnostic. 

Meantime it is fallacious to complain of the march of science and 
to say, as a British philosophical writer said recently, that “each 
fresh advance in the application of science to practical affairs will 
be fraught with fresh danger to the race.” Science cannot. be a 
menace to the race unless intelligence itself is a menace. Inventions 
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and discoveries are applied constructively as well as destructively. 
Science makes war more and more horrible, but science also human- 
izes war and reduces its toll. Science reduces labor to automatism, 
but science also increases leisure and enriches the life of the humblest 
worker. Science even improves human nature, though indirectly, 
as Prof. T. H. Huxley admitted. It has given us Eugenics—as un- 
derstood by the thoughtful—and enables us to control more and 
more our physical and material environment. Science furnishes us 
with powerful machines and automatic tools, but it does not rob 
human life of color, of variety, of complexity. On the contrary, it 
causes muitiformity, emancipates individuality, stimulates competi- 
tion by giving more and more human beings time for contemplation, 
reflection, observation and study. 

Science is not enough, but whatever may be added to science 
must be sound enough to withstand the scrutiny of scientifically 
trained minds. We hear much about new tendencies in science, but 
these alleged new tendencies must not violate the spirit and methods 
of science. If they do, they represent reversions to superstition and 
quackery, and take the name of science in vain. 
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THY RELAGIOUS FACTORS. OF SCIENCE 
BY JONATHAN WRIGHT 


N writing of what Dante said of the Divine Light in the pages of 
this journal’ and in pursuing it back to Pythagoras and in inti- 
mating my conjectures as to how this became a familiar conception 
flowing from the first modern man who is credited with beginning 
the emergence from the Middle Ages into the Renaissance, I came 
to realize that there was no clue in my mind as to just where Light 
began to be a paraphrase for religious symbolism. Plainly it went 
back to Pythagoras to men more primitive in the exercise of world 
thought, to the sun worshippers, the fire worshippers in many parts 
and many ages of the primitive world. Though I had had no in- 
considerable acquaintance with the ethnological literature of prim- 
itive man I could get no intimation that he had ever, except in-so-far 
as all things are divine to him, conceived of Light as Divine. 
When, however, we came to the problem of the connection be- 
tween the body and the soul, that starts from every page of the 
ethnology of primitive man.? It was long after men had ceased 
to be primitive that they began to speculate as to just how soul and 
body blend with one another, how one actually affects the other. 
There is a great deal of idle talk of each motivating the other, but 
it has been left to the philosophers to wrestle with the question of 
just how it occurs. At first it is regularly referred to the usually 
unnoticed blending of the conscious with the unconscious self,— 
to dreams and other much rarer phenomena of the normal and 
abnormal mind, but we scarcely gather any glimmer of information 
thereby, which appeals to a rational mind. It only informs us how 


1The Open Court, May, 1927. 
2Medical Life, July, 1927. 
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in all probability man got his first dawn of the belief he has a 
soul at all. This became at the same time the origin of much which 
we now call religion and of some mental phenomena not always 
included under that heading and both are embraced in the wider 
field studied by modern psychology, but what is of especial interest 
to us here is to discuss some of the data upon which man has 
rested his thought of the soul’s unison with the body. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the soul, the mind, consciousness, are now 
used in approximately the same sense. With Plato it was always 
the soul and Plato regarded the soul as immortal, but it is a little 
stretch of modern usage to speak so of the mind. The thoughts 
of men are written in a moving flux of language, a constant slipping 
of words which tends to make one age unintelligible to another age, 
one generation even a little misunderstood by the next. For us the 
mind or the soul is the most intangible, immaterial, unreal of con- 
cepts but for Plato it was the only reality, this soul of living things 
and men. Everything else was perishable and unreal, the mere 
shadow of realities. In the body of man was a Receptacle as in 
that of all other living things, where there was a thorough mixture 
of the corporeal and the incorporeal, a conception which Aristotle 
declared was practically inconceivable in a rational manner. It 


was drawn, as Professor McDougal* agrees from Orphic theologians. 


McMillan. I desire to make my acknowledgment to this source for furnishing 
me with much of my cue in following the thread of this essay. 


It lies at the very root of the thought of ages and we thus find it 
firmly implanted in the pre-history of the Greeks. 

How is it the Mind moves the body? We find it emerging in the 
study of the thoughts of primitive men, buried in much grossness 
and superstition even in the early Greek origins, but indubitably and 
unmistakably present. Plato of course purged the problem of much 
of the primitive dross and dualistic materialism with which no doubt 
it was obscured by the ancient hierophants. Recent analyses of the 
life Aristotle lived with Plato, by Jaeger and Ross,‘ offer no sup- 
port to the view that Aristotle approached the problem of psychology 
from a biological point of view. Later it is true that there is text- 
ual authority that Aristotle entertained the belief, that though the 
soul was a vital principle it perished with the body, but as to the 
validity of the text of the de Anima, at least as to this, there has 

*McDougal, Professor William: Body and Mind, 6th ed. 1923, London, 

+Aristoteles, Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwickelung, von 


Werner Jaeger, Berlin, Weidmann, 1923. Aristotle, by W. D Ross, M. A., 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 
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always been much dispute and it still rages among classical scholars. 
If the works usually attributed to him are genuine and the passages 
not mutilated, they are self contradictory, but an extreme critic says 
his Politica is the only work we have which is surely his. Others 
say when he acknowledges the soul is immortal it is a relic of his 
platonism and when he says it dies with the body it is his own 
later opinion formed after Plato’s death. There are those who 
accentuate the differences between the metaphysical thought of 
Plato and Aristotle and the ancients after them started the story 
of their antagonism, but Aristotle repeatedly, in works written after 
the death of Plato, calls himself a Platonist. Jaeger emphasizes 
the fascination and love which Aristotle had for Plato when alive 
and his reverence for his memory after death. 

Nevertheless when Aristotle invented an entelechy to take the 
place of a soul and furnish an agent of contact between the divine 
and the mundane in living things, it is plain by this seemingly sub- 
stitution of one mysticism by another he had constantly in view this 
problem of how corporeal can be moved by the incorporeal. It is 
in one of his biological works he plainly intimates that the soul is 
immortal and in the de Anima that it perishes, but it is a little in- 
comprehensible to many why he made an entelechy, a purely in- 
corporeal conception, to do what he declares the soul, as Plato 
conceived it, can not do,—that is, act as liason officer between the 
body and the divine. Let not the modern reader think the dis- 
covery of nerve and nerve cells and neurons and all the anatomicai 
minutiae of the structure of nervous matter has banished this 
problem for a single moment. Neither material discoveries nor in- 
ventions of hypotheses, neither parallelisms nor epiphenominalisms 
nor all the terminologies of modern philosophers, the absurdities 
of a jargon by which they now befog any question they touch, have 
brought us any closer to a solution than Aristotle’s entelechies. 
Driesch has even adopted Aristotle’s term. The human mind can 
not grasp it. As for Aristotle there is no space here for us to seek 
to know which was his earlier opinion. The significant thing for 
us is the evidence of the wavering of it,—at the beginning we are 
apt to think of for the history of our philosophical thought. It 
was apparently some time after Plato’s death he became better 
acquainted with the works of Democritus, whom Plato never men- 
tions, and the Nature Philosophers, whom he quotes but seldom, 
though he apparently knew their work well. Though Aristotle held 
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aloof, at least at the end, from a frank animism he earlier made use 
of it in his entelechies, which are scarcely anything else. Epicurus® 
considered that the soul is a body of fine particles distributed 
throughout the whole structure and most resembling wind with a 
ceftain admixture of heat and I am not familiar with any earlier 
precise definition of the make up of the soul. Fire, air, we know, 
and perhaps other materialistic notions must have existed before 
him, but they are vague and not explicit. 

It is not profitable, or it has not yet been proved so, to follow 
out the materialistic traces of the soul in its relation to the body 
before the Prae-Renaissance ushered in the discussion of just what 
Aristotle meant even or before the Renaissance, when Platonism 
was taken up anew where the Neo-Platonists left it. That was 
when new men went back to the older and better Platonism. The 
animosities of the conflicts of the Averrhoists, who followed one 
opinion of Aristotle and of the Thomists who followed another had 
had time to die down, more than 200 years before Pomponazzi’s 
treatise on the immortality of the soul (1516) aroused what interest 
the Renaissance had in the subject, which it, must be admitted, was 
not much from a purely doctrinal point of view. Kepler’s view is 
said to have been at first largely pantheistic. He followed the primi- 
tive thought in the view that all things, especially planets, possessed 
souls, but he ended by extruding souls entirely from his scheme of 
nature (McDougal) and supplanted the executive powers of the 
soul by those of “forces”. We can accept this as symbolical. The 
star souls and the angels who took their places had perhaps be- 
come or had always heen ov minds of ancient men, but 
the substitution of “forces” becomes significant in a nature philoso- 
pher nearer our times than Aristotle. It is significant at least of 
the avowed switching of thought from theological to scientific ways 


Dataset eons 


of thinking. In some form or other the “forces” of nature have 
always stood for the religion of the man of science. Materialist as 
he now often thinks himself it is Energy he has to treat as his 
god and frequently it is his God. 

The conflict of the relationship of Mind to Body, the story of 
which McDougal has made into a classic in our time, is no more 
than an account of a later stage of the confusion into which the 
thought of Aristotle was thrown more than twenty centuries ago. 
He too, we may conjecture, as a Platonist was at first pantheistic. 


*Ep‘curus, 1I.63.—Bailey. Oxford-Clarendon Press, 1926. 
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If he wrote the de Mundo or others of the astronomical books. he 
like Plato put soul rather than “forces” in charge of the heavenly 
bodies, but like Kepler he was deeply plunged in difficulties in his 
physics and found mathematics thus applied impossible. Galileo 
profited by the turn Kepler’s thought took to “forces” to which he 
could apply quantitative as well as qualitative faculties. Without 
this no definite conception of motion in space could be formed. 
The modern scientist then so far as he has deistic leanings must 
merge them with his conceptions of energy and energy he now 
learns is another form of matter. Plato’s mixture of soul and body 
in the Receptacle of the living being is what the scientist under the 
name of energy and matter has approached again after so many 
centuries. This is perhaps a loose jointed way and perhaps some 
would say an unwarranted way of pursuing in epitome the history 
of thought. It may well be forcing an analogy with the thought 
of Plato when no such analogy exists in modern thought, but it is 
excusable, even if these charges lie against it ‘unrefuted, in view 
of the fact that no one has ever got anywhere by pursuing it in a 
hypercritical fashion. 

Countless pages have been written and are still written to accentu- 
ate or to reconcile the differences between materialism and vitalism 
and the contest is especially vivacious today, but it is not forcing 
an analogy at all to say it is this old difficulty furnishes the rallying 
point for both parties to it. Men’s minds are still confused in the 
presence of this problem as to how mind affects matter, how matter 
has an influence on mind. Matter has been fused into energy, but 
how can mind and body fuse? How can they mix in the Receptacle 
and separate when the vessel is broken? That the one can be fused 
into the other has never been so impressively forced on the atten- 
tion of metaphysicians as by the physicists of this generation. Shall 
we say body and soul are thus fused and separated? If any can 
show the analogy is a forced one it nevertheless has had a tremen- 
dous influence on modern metaphysical thought, but if it is acknow!- 
edged as legitimate, that is as having factors in common it must be 
confessed the conception does not yield to very satisfactory analysis 
as yet. Minds are confused and thought is in suspense. That 
the oak board of this table on which I write can be turned into a 
lightning bolt which will split the brother oak growing in the for- 
est is a statement we cannot follow through all the physical steps, 
but that is what a scientist believes and if Energy is truly his God 
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his God moves by His own free will. He directs Himself. En- 
ergy directs Itself. The lightning bolts in the hands of Zeus were 
a part of himself. Aristotle’s god was close to this conception or 
it was just the reverse, depending on the way we are going to be 
compelled to regard motion. Aristotle’s god was the Unmoved 
Mover. What is it sets motion moving for the modern scientist? 
The physicist has confronted us with that which has set us in con- 
fusion and we turn to him for an answer with a question as old as 
antiquity itself. 

It has been possible for ‘he medern followers of Galileo, who 
was thought and who thought himself in revolt against the ancient 
astronomy and an assailant of the religious thought of his day, to 
make us see in their science there is still inherent belief in a sublim- 
inal spirit like unto the ancient souls and mediaeval angles trundling 
celestial orbs across the sky. The scientist calls it Energy, it is his 
God. This modern kind of animism, while accepting a pronounced 
form of mechanism has necessarily retained a modicum of teleol- 
ogy,. which, thought it would not have satisfied Galen, can be put 
in the same class with that of Aristotle. There have been many, how- 
ever, in the generation just passed who believed that animism in 
their time had been driven definitely from the field. As a matter 
of fact there were even then many fine minds, not only among pure 
philosophers but among distinguished workers: in the field of sci- 
ence, who as long as twenty years ago had registered their belief, 
free from dogmatism, in much we must call animism. There are few 
modern animists, none that I know of, who cling to the original 
doctrine of Descartes. He looked upon all animals and plants 
as mere mechanical automatoms. Man alone was endowed with 
the attribute of consciousness and had a soul and it seems to have 
been a very materialistic kind of a soul. The animal spirits do not 
seem spiritual at all. They were really the fine granules of Epi- 
curus’ soul circulating throughout the body and passing through pores 
still finer and thus were intimately mixed with flesh and blood. 
Spinoza brought the union no closer but in vaguer terms declared 
“the mind and body are one, the same thing, conceived at one time 
under the attribute of thought and at another under that of exten- 
sion”. We gain nothing by dropping thus into metaphysical con- 
cepts. We want to know how a molecule of soul is grafted on a 
molecule of matter and how it tears itself loose. How the former 
directs the complex molecule as it seems best. If we must have 
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mechanism, we wish the mechanists to keep on talking in the language 
of mechanics. That is what the modern physicist seems to do. Im- 
possible as it is for the mind to conceive it, he shows us cause to 
believe energy and matter are only two forms of the same thing, 
each affecting our bodies and our minds through the organs of sense 
in a way evolution has trained them for survival values. 

Hobbes believed matter was all there was to it, soul or spirit was 
but a work of the imagination. The eighteenth century philosophy 
was full of dispute about it. In the nineteenth mechanism was at one 
time so far in the lead that the conflict all but died down. In our own 
century we see it again assuming activities in the wake of the mar- 
velous revelations, which, so far as philosophy is concerned, has 
given the death blow to the old physics on which so much in philos- 
onhy has been based. In the early third part of the last century 
animism in biology may be said to have had a standing but by the 
latter third part of it, although some physiologists clung to the in- 
terpretation of a soul, for the majority that interpretation was re- 
garded as the exposition of an exploded superstition. Yet teleology 
in all things and vitalism in biology began to arise anew in Germany 
before the nineteenth century was out. At the beginning of it when 
much of the old vitalism was still alive the young Cabanis in France, 
though said not to have been a materialist, spoke certainly with the 
tongue of one and made a public show of atheism.® “Observation, 
experience and reasoning are sufficient for our purpose,—we re- 
quire nothing more’. To him we owe that most materialistic of 
maxims familiar to all students of medicine in the last century, 
even though some of them refused to acquiesce in it,—the brain 
excretes thought as the liver excretes bile. However he held the 
doctrine which still animates those whose turn of mind enables 
them to ignore its own more profound endeavors. “For studying 
the phenomena, which living bodies exhibit to our view, and for 
tracing their history with accuracy it is not necessary that we know 
the nature of the principle which animates them.” 

With the rise of psychology as a science it became at the latter 
end of the century impossible for mechanists to continue this atti- 
tude and vitalism has arisen to the surface as a consequence. We 
may not know yet, but the seeking to know became then a necessity. 
Before that however, in the mid-century it may fairly be said that 


6Sketch of the Revolutions of Medical Science, by P. J. G. Cabanis, trans- 
lated from the French by A. Henderson, 1806, London. 
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Comte and his followers in France, the positivists,—guided material- 
istic philosophy. She had a bad reputation for atheism and in- 
fidelity for a hundred years after the Revolution amony certain 
classes in the countries which had had no revolution. But a change 
began to come over France and over French philosophy when Berg- 
son came upon the scene, and when Spencer died materialism had al- 
ready begun to wane in England. When Bergson forged to the front 
of the mystics animism had been everywhere at low ebb, but in 
France it had hardly shown strength since the strange philosophical 
conception of Descartes, who made a compromise between the ec- 
clesiasticism of his day and the materialism of the rising intellectual 
schools of thought to whom the iatro-physicists and iatro-chemists 
belonged. He granted a soul only to man, who knew he was one be- 
cause he thought. Frederick the Great got his materialism from 
Descartes, who played a great role in science outside his philosophy 
which had really no use at all for a soul. All the rest of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom got along without a soul as mere mechanical 
automatoms. There is still a trend in psychology and perhays there 
always has been one in physiology to regard man as essentially an 
automaton. In a reflex sort of way he reacts just thus and so to the 
same stimuli. This gets mixed up with predestination and freedom 
of will. God created a machine to do just so in a given environment ; 
there is no escape from it. 

If Descartes had consistently developed his philosophy the church 
in his day had sufficient power and.the will to crucify him. Cartes- 
ian philosophy thus extended besides abasing man to the level of 
beasts would have left ecclesiasticism nothing to do and the ecclesias- 
tics were quite sure God had not so constructed a world, in which 
for so long they had played so large a part. But the Church was 
crumbling and no compromise of Descartes with animism, in one 
hand for man and mechanism in the other for beasts could long 
save it. By the time France was ready for revolt Voltaire and 
de la Mettrie and Holbach had long flouted it with impunity. They 
ridiculed the arguments of the parsons and they denied the existence 
of a soul in man and were neither crucified nor burned. They 
sharpened the edge of the guillotine for the parsons. These men 
and their ideas however were the sinister excrescences of the philo- 
sophical conflicts of previous centuries as to the relation of the 
mind to the body. These flaneurs of thought to whom the politicians 
flock in every age for their principles, or rather their bases of action, 
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came to the flippant conclusion that because so many sages had 
disagreed as to how the soul moved the body, how the incorporeal 
influenced the corporeal, there was no soul. Hobbes was a writer 
on politics as well as philosophy and he had the art of securing the 
protection of politicians for his alleged and essential atheism. He 
and Descartes found protection beneath the long tailed coats of 
courtiers and the skirts of pedantic queens, but they and their like 
prepared the way for that materialism which has marvelously en- 
dowed the nineteenth century with materialistic blessings and made 
mighty with material progress, and too, “the rapid progress of the 
physical sciences in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
seemed to bring much nearer the realization of the possibility of 
complete physical and chemical explanation of the processes of living 
bodies’. 

This however has never been realized. Materialists have never 
been able to shake themselves clear of animistic assistance in physi- 
ology or, what amounts to the same thing, the confession that the 
knowledge which at the moment is at their disposal, is not sufficient 
entirely to explain the processes of living beings. There was always 
in science some one among those who knew, like Johannes Miller in 
physiology or even Claude Bernard and Cabanis, to confess that 
there was something behind it all, which eluded them. Though his 
followers rapidly guided their students into the mechanistic paths 
of the middle of the last century, while Muller was alive animistic 
philosophy was not entirely devoid of physiological support. His 
influence furnished a bond, however fragile, between spiritually 
minded men and men of science. That had been true of Wallace, 
of Crookes, of Lodge. While for the parallelist there was a neu- 
rosis with every psychosis, as Huxley expressed it, the universality 
of the application has never been established. It is perhaps not too 
much to say, for psychoses at least, it has never been established in 
the majority of cases. Huxley with the instincts of an orator 
often made sweeping assertions more suited to the lecture dias than 
to the laboratory or the dissecting table. It has been said that mater- 
ialism has never had cosmic affairs so much favor its rule as at the 
opening of the nineteenth century. That was the time, it was said, 
that philosophers and men of science came closer together than they 
ever were before Comte or have been since Spencer. Perhaps they 
were never so wide apart as at its close. Nearly every philosopher 
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was a mechanist. In the first quarter of the new century there has 
been a great change. 

No religion has long endured or profoundly affected the minds 
and actions of men, in which there was not inherent something in- 
explicable, something mysterious, something mystical, something 
which thought can not grasp, something which emotion must re- 
veal. It is out of such stuff as this that the divine is fashioned in 
the understandings and emotions of men. Physicists long ago found 
in many manifestations of energy that which still seems.inexplicable. 
Gravitation, many electrical phenomena, the nature of electricity 
itself, lastly the mystery of the conversion of matter into energy 
and the movements of its forms in space and space and time them- 
selves,—there are no deeper nor more enduring mysteries than these. 
The Eleusynian and the Orphic Mysteries were not so deep, the 
tenets of the faith of Christ and of Buddha have not been so en- 
during nor less incomprehensible. Energy has every right to be the 
God of science, except it lacks the attributes of humanity. It is not 
anthropomorphic. No religion can go far or penetrate deep into 
the hearts of men, which in addition to the mysterious offers noth- 
ing at all of this. It can do nothing or but little psychical to help the 
social and political organizations of men. In the past every civili- 
zation has arisen by availing itself of the restraints imposed on man 
by some appeal to his love or fear or reverence for something di- 
vine, something he does not understand, doubtless, but something he 
hopes will help him in this life or something he fears will harm him 
in another. Those who, like Sir Oliver Lodge, think they can endow 
Energy with that on which other civilizations have founded their or- 
ganization entertain sentiments not vouchsafed to all men of science. 


“THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND OF MAN”! 


BY J. V. NASH 


HIS is an age of specialization. The fact is especially true 

in science. During the last twenty-five years advances have 
been made in every field of science greater than the progress in 
all previous history. The diameter of the stars has been measured, 
the amazing properties of radium have been analyzed, and the 
atom has been broken up and its almost incredible interior structure 
discovered, revealing to us the existence of solar systems in the 
realm of the infinitesimal. In chemistry, physics, geology, biology, 
bacteriology, palentology, anthropology, ethnology, zodlogy, and 
psychology, a mass of new knowledge has been accumulated that is, 
to the layman, utterly bewildering. So vast are the new fields which 
have been opened up to exploration that a man might spend his en- 
tire time specializing in one branch of science, or even in a minor 
sub-branch. 

Never was the need so great for a comprehensive synthesis of 
science, such as Herbert Spencer achieved in the nineteenth century. 
While a specialist may by intensive labor become a master of some 
particular branch or sub-branch of science, he is apt to be deeply 
ignorant in other fields. He places so much emphasis upon his own 
specialty that his point of view becomes distorted. On the other 
hand if he tries to reach out into other fields, he is likely to get only 
a smattering of knowledge, which may be of little real value. In 
any event, he fails to get a true perspective of science as a whole, 
and of the relations of different branches to one another. 

More important still is an understanding of the place of man in 
the order of Nature, and of the relation of the individual to the world 


in which he lives. 


1Edited by H. H. Newman, University of Chicago Press, XXIV, 566 pp. 
Price $4.00. 
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The trouble has been that in the past there has been a lack of 
books designed to present that broad general survey of the entire 
field of modern science. What is needed is a work that is neither 
too superficial, through excessive popularization, nor too abstruse 
and technical; in short, a book that is both interesting and sufficiently 
thorough to give the reader a firm grasp of the fundamentals of 
every branch of modern science as worked out in the laboratory and 
to enable him to perceive the relationships of the parts to one an- 
other and to the great whole. 

That want is now at last being filled. A noteworthy contribution 
in this direction will be found in the volume issued last year by the 
University of Chicago Press, entitled The Nature of the World and 
of Man, edited by Professor H. H. Newman. It consists of a series 
of brief yet vital surveys worked out by sixteen members of the 
University of Chicago faculties, each contributor being an outstand- 
ing authority in some special branch of science, with all the parts 
brought into significant relationship. 

The purpose of the book is well stated in the Preface by the 
Editor ... “to present an outline of our knowledge of the physical 
and the biological world, and to show the position of man in the 
universe in which he lives. Or, in more precise terms, it aims to 
assist the individual in the very important problem of forming well- 
defined conceptions of the cosmos and of his relation to it.” 

One of the most valuable aspects of the book is the human way 
in which so many difficult scientific subjects have been treated. 
The humanization of science is one of the greatest needs of the day. 
“The authors of this book,’ we are told, “have not treated science 
as something cold and austere and apart from human life. On 
the contrary, it glows with the burning enthusiasm of those who 
have cultivated it; it is severe only in the standards of truth that 
it maintains; and it has aesthetic aspects as well as practical. 
There has been no hesitation in pointing out the present great 
value of science to mankind and the hopes for better things that 
it promises for the future.” 

It is impossible to try to summarize in a brief paper the con- 
tents of a book that covers such an immense field. Suffice it to 
say that the drama of Evolution which it presents, beginning with 
the birth of the solar svstem, and going on through the gradual trans- 
formation of the earth into the state in which we find it to-day, and 
then taking up the history of life, both plant and animal, on the 
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planet, and the emergence of man as the highest form of life, is 
more thrilling than any novel or romance. 

Some parts of the book, such as the chapters on energy, radia- 
tion, and atomic structure; on the nature of chemical processes ; on 
the world of bacteria revealed by the microscope; and on the facts 
of human heredity, present a picture that is utterly amazing in 
its complexity, yet the broad outlines of which are readily grasped 
by the reader. 

The last chapter, entitled “Mind in Evolution,” brings the book 
to an impressive climax. Here we have a brief discussion of such 
topics as “The unique characteristics of man,” “Man as a part of the 
evolutionary series,’ “The evolution of intelligence,” “Civilization 
as a product of intelligence,’ “Tools as evidence of complex cere- 
bral processes,’ “Language as the chief product of social intelli- 
gence,’ “Writing,” “The contrast between man and animals,” and 
so on. 

One who gives this book a careful reading will not only acquire 
a valuable and significant synthesis of the whole vast range of mod- 
ern scientific discovery, but will also gain a new sense of the values 
inherent in human life and character. For the book leaves us with 
a picture of man as a rational and civilized being the culmination of 
all the long history of the world’s evolution. We perceive that, 
wonderful as organic Nature and all non-human forms of life may 
be, the human mind is the most marvellous of all Nature’s achieve- 
ments. In the words of the closing sentence: “In every normal 
human being there is an inner world of ideas and of recognition of 
values, for which inner world of rational thought there is no counter- 
part in the world studied by the physicist or in life below the human 
level.” 

Such a book as The Nature of the World and of Man is an im- 
portant and far-reaching step in bringing together “the Science of 
Religion” and “the Religion of Science,” for the redemption of the 
world. 


CLA EALDE Ay OF GOD 


BY EDWARD BRUCE HILL 


66 ND God said let us make man in our own image”. Scholars 

tell us that the word “Elohim” which is in this passage 
translated “God”, though plural in form, is always used as if of the 
singular number. We can hardly help thinking that the form is a 
relic of a time when the Hebrews were not yet monotheists and that 
grammatical accuracy was, later, sacrificed to religious scruple. We 
seem to see a people of gods creating a people of men, like them- 
selves except in immortality and divinity. But whether the original 
idea was of gods or of God, the passage shows the conception which 
men, at a date certainly far earlier than that of the Book of Genesis, 
ancient though that is, had formed of God. 

This is the really significant part of the passage quoted. If given 
by inspiration, it justifies men in forming their idea of God upon the 
basis of their own natures. If not accepted as revealed truth it 
shows, at any rate, that men of the most ancient times conceived God 
or the gods as, in general, like men. It is anthromorphism either 
revealed as a truth or shown as a fact of men’s ideas. The mind 
of man had made God in his own image, whether justified in so do- 
ing or not. 

This was then, and is to-day and must always be, inevitable. God 
must be conceived as having personality, will, intelligence, a moral 
nature, power and purpose. These things we see in men, some of 
them in animals, and savages have even seen most, if not all, of them 
in some inanimate things. But in man we see them actually in the 
highest form in which they ever met, potentially in a higher form 
than man ever displays. If God is so different from anything which 
we know that nothing can give us any idea of Him, then we are un- 
able to think, talk or reason about Him. But this men have always 
been compelled, by their natures, to do, and so they have necessarily 
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assimilated their idea of God to the highest being whom they knew 
possessing such characteristics as they conceive Him to possess. This 
inevitable process brought with it the equally inevitable result that 
the necessary assimilation of God to man, in thought, was taken to 
come from and to be justified by a resemblance in fact. Men could 
not think otherwise. 

The idea of God held by the early Jews did not involve so much 
supernal goodness as supernal power. God was to them a sort of 
sublimation of the sheik, chief or king who ruled them, and nothing 
more.. Of course he was immensely wiser and stronger than the 
earthly ruler, but morally their simple anthropomorphism did not 
raise him to a different class. Of course like the earthly ruler, he 
prescribed laws and rules, often punished wrong conduct, rewarded 
right conduct and showed mercy, but he was also at times angry 
(sometimes without apparent cause) revengeful, jealous and fierce. 
His laws were largely of a ceremonial rather than an ethical char- 
acter. He was particularly severe upon any neglect of due respect 
to Himself and particularly rewarded zeal in His service. In such 
cases He was comparatively indifferent to moral character. He was 
a “man of war”, and His wars were conducted in the merciless way 
characteristic of the time. He adopted one nation and favored them 
beyond all others, but He also punished them with cruel severity 
when He judged them not sufficiently assiduous in their devotion to 
Him. At other times His attitude toward them was paternal, such 
as might be expected of a benevolent patriarchal sheik. 

But with the New Testament we find a totally new idea of God 
in the Gospels. The notion of a king is nearly gone. This God is 
consistently and constantly assimilated to a father and that is the 
word most frequently used to designate Him. This God is not angry 
nor jealous. He is quite indifferent to outer marks of respect and 
cares nothing for formal observances. He is preeéminently a moral 
God, and His service consists solely in ethical conduct. Such con- 
duct alone does he reward, and unethical conduct alone does He 
punish. He is loving and protecting, not to the men of one race, 
but to all men. His power to punish is put in the background. The 
emphasis is laid upon his paternal affection and care for men. This 
is the burden of the Gospel teaching upon that point. 

But this conception was at once too high and not sufficiently im- 
posing to last. Fathers all men knew, and they could readily com- 
prehend what was meant by God as a Father, but this did not satis- 
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fy them. That He should be a father to each was well, but He must 
be something higher and more. A Father may love and care for His 
children, but a God must have a higher dignity and His power and 
glory must be manifest. The noble conception of the Fatherhood of 
God did not satisfy and seemed inadequate. God must be modelled 
upon the glory and greatness of the Emperor. 

So by the old inevitable process the idea of God taught by Jesus 
faded before a renewal of the old ideal, that of the king. Not now 
as a petty monarch of the East, but as the mighty Roman Emperor 
did the idea take shape, and that promptly. Compare the idea of God 
shown by the Book of Revelation with that shown by the Gospels. 
It would seem as if two different religions were concerned. 

When Christianity had become the State religion the situation 
was what it had been among the Hebrews centuries before, and as 
then, inevitably, men had formed their idea of God upon the kings 
to whom they were accustomed, so now the Roman Emperor would 
have become necessarily the model, even had he not already been so. 
Since he was so already, the idea of God'as a greater Emperor be- 
came so definitely crystallized that it has never been lost. The idea 
of the Empire was more enduring than the institution itself. It 
lasted through the Middle Ages and beyond, and the idea of God 
as Emperor is that of most minds to-day. 

The doctrine of the Trinity has only served to intensify this con- 
ception by removing God farther from man. When the Council of 
Nicea formulated the dogma of the divinity of Christ it created, be- 
sides the one God previously accepted, two subordinate gods, Christ 
and the Holy Ghost. That they were subordinate, secondary, deriva- 
tive, was recognized as it is, indeed, stated in the Nicene creed. The 
real question which concerned the council was whether Christ was 
created or begotten by God. If created (as the Arians contended) 
then he had no other divinity than any other of God’s creations whom 
he might inspire. If begotten, then he must be of the same sub- 
stance as his Father, and so really divine by his nature. The Holy 
Ghost was a matter of less importance. He was always secondary 
and the later doctrine of the double procession, afterward so im- 
portant, derived all its seriousness, not from anything concerning the 
nature and functions of the Holy Ghost, but those of Christ. The 
double procession placed the Son more nearly on an equality with 
the God who had begotten him, and made him part of the source 
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whence the Holy Ghost had come. Important as the subject was, 
from a theological standpoint, it concerned, really, only Christ. 

The appearance and triumph of Augustinian trinitarianism, 
though it so completely expelled from theology the Nicene trini- 
tarianism that most persons now are ignorant that they totally 
differed, produced no real effect upon the current idea of God. This 
is natural because it is impossible for the mind to form a definite 
conception of “three persons in one God.’’ Therefore the Augustin- 
ian expression has remained without effect upon actual belief except 
in one respect ; that it did raise the Son and the Holy Ghost to equal 
nominal rank with God the Father. The equality of the Persons 
of the Trinity was the sole point in his statement which was in- 
telligible. The subordination of the Son, which St. Athanasius and 
the other Nicene Fathers had considered a part of their system, was 
no longer a part of orthodox theology but became an heresy. Hence- 
forth the three Persons must be spoken of as of equal rank. 

Nevertheless the effect of all this theology upon the popular idea 
of God was, after all, practically mil. Always the original God, now 
called God the Father, remained in his place, and it was of him that 
men thought when they said “God”. The Holy Ghost has never 
had any reality as a person. But with the second Person of the 
Trinity the case was different and it can hardly be doubted that 
His rise in importance was due to action and reaction between the 
conception of Him and that of the First Person. 

The Emperor was an awful being. Few of his subjects ever 
saw him, fewer still might approach him. To them he was remote, 
inaccessible, the source of power, the embodiment of splendor and 
greatness, but too remote and too high above the mass of the people 
for any of them to hope to attract his notice or benefit by his care. 
If anything needed his mighty interposition a go-between, an inter- 
mediary, an intercessor, must be employed; someone whom the 
humbler suitor might venture to approach and might hope to interest. 
The nearer to the Emperor this intercessor, the better for the peti- 
tioner, but often the petition must pass through several hands. At 
any rate, without some such help nothing could be expected. 

God having been conceived as an infinitely greater Emperor was, 
accordingly, infinitely more remote and inaccessible. A Mediator 
was even more imperatively demanded in His case than in that of 
the earthly ruler. He, certainly, might not be directly approached. 
But, fortunately, a Mediator was at hand, and in the one who had 
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been a man and had lived with men, Christ, whc was, moreover, the 
Only Begotten Son of God. To Him, therefore, men’s minds turned. 
Many, indeed, then and now, dared not or thought it useless to look 
so high as the Son, and sought to propitiate Him through some 
saint, that he in turn might propitiate God. This served to remove 
the awful God still further from men. But in any case men were 
led to turn solely to Christ and to regard God as beyond their reach. 

Nor did they ever reach any idea of identity between God and 
Christ. They could, in the nature of things, go no further than 
the Nicene affrmation. Christ remained, and is to-day in the 
general conception, as distinct from God the Father as if St. Augus- 
tine had never spoken. That Christ is divine men could accept and 
have accepted. That He can answer prayer and forgive sins they 
can and do accept. But that He is not an entirely distinct being 
from God the Father and that there is not above and behind Him a 
remote, awful figure which was God before Him and from whom His 
powers, even if unlimited, are derived, they have never been able to 
accept. The Governor may be able to do all that the Emperor could 
do, but he is not the Emperor. 

Accordingly when men say “God”, they mean, not Christ, not 
the Holy Ghost, not a composite of these with the Father, but 
simply and solely “God the Father.” “Father” in this designation 
has quite lost the sense in which Christ used it. In His mouth it 
meant that God was as a l*ather to all men; in describing the First 
Person of the Trinity it means only the Father of Christ, the Only 
3egotten Son, and by this use of the word it forms another barrier 
between men and God instead of a link between them: No doubt in 
various liturgies the old formula is used which would, of itself, im- 
ply the old thought, but the Imperial and Royal conception is so 
strong that this remains a mere formula. 

It is, in fact, upon this view that all Christian theology is based. 
Christ’s theory of a family relation in which all men are brothers 
with God their common Father, hardly survived His death. The 
sovereignty of God is the foundation of the whole fabric of 
Christian theology, and men are regarded as the subjects of the 
Great King and existing wholly for Him. Out of this have grown, 
at different times, extraordinary theories, some heretical, some ac- 
cepted as orthodox, but all based on this idea of God’s nature and 
relation to man, all involving views which one who had read only 
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the Gospels could not understand. It is this conception of God 
which is largely responsible for the dogmas of modern theology. 

It is a truism to say that no definition of God can be adequate. 
Man being finite and God infinite, it must always be impossible for 
man to search out and express God. All that can be done, and per- 
haps all that need be done, is to find some formula which shall ex- 
press so much as will indicate to man how he is to bear himself 
toward God and how he may expect God to deal with him. If we 
may find such a formula we need not be concerned with the fact 
that it does not express all. It cannot; but if it give us enough for 
our general guidance will suffice. 

But there is caution to be used in the manner in which we deal 
with our formula when we have it, and it is a failure to observe this 
caution which has led so many able men and so many churches to 
the statement of dogmas which have caused difference and discord. 

When once we have found a formula we must always bear in 
mind that it cannot be complete and cannot express the whole truth. 
We are not, therefore, at liberty to proceed by logical deduction 
from it, to erect a whole system of theology. The sovereignty of 
God has been generally adopted by all churches, as best expressing 
the relation of God to man. There is, no doubt, truth in the state- 
ment itself. Perhaps it may be the best formula. But theologians 
have proceeded to expand and develop it by processes of deduction 
until they have spun out of it complete theological systems, differing 
from each other, but all of them containing some statements repug- 
nant to our reason, and which amount to reductio ad absurdum. 
Yet it was always known that, even if true, even if the best formula 
which we could have, the conception of God as a sovereign was not 
and could not be complete, and it was also known that God is be- 
yond the reach of man. But the theologians proceeded as if the 
formula were complete and as if men could, by mere deduction from 
it, perfectly know God, His nature, His will and His purposes. 
They have treated Him as if He were completely within their’ 
grasp, and could be dissected and known like a molusk. The error’ 
seems obvious, yet it has never been avoided. 

We must bear in mind too, that, as has been said already, what- 
ever formula we adopt must be anthropomorphic. It is a common 
criticism of any particular idea of God that it is anthropomorphic, 
but the criticism is unfounded because this is the necessary result 
of a limitation which we cannot escape. It may be true that God 
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has not personality in the sense in which we understand the word, 
but personality is necessary to our idea of Him. Without it we 
cannot conceive Him with will, power, moral purpose, or many 
other attributes which are so inseparably connected with what the 
word “God” means to us as to deprive it of all meaning were they 
eliminated. A God who is by essence, a divine aura or ether sur- 
rounding or permeating the universe may be, from some points of 
view, a correcter conception (though no man has a right to say so) 
but such an idea would leave us wholly adrift. The reporter who 
expressed to Dr. Lyman Abbott his idea of God as “a big man up in 
the sky who runs things” was quite right. Dr. Abbott repudiated 
the description but, passing by its unconventional phraseology, the 
definition roughly represents what men have always understood by 
the word. 

We are but men and finite. We only know qualities (other than 
physical qualities) as expressed in men. If we may not attribute 
to God a personality similar to that of men without wholly mis- 
conceiving Him, we cannot conceive Him at all. But we must con- 
ceive Him and must consider Him a person, and this means that our 
conception must be anthropomorphic. That it will be but a partial 
and inadequate conception we know, but it is all that we can do and 
we must hope that, so far as it goes, it will suffice for us.- The teach- 
ings of all great religious teachers encourage us to think so. 

We need not dwell on the pantheistic idea. It is a philosophical 
speculation which has never been a living reality to anyone. Some 
forms of religion have been called pantheistic and in a sense perhaps 
all religions are so, but always one or more personalities are found. 
For our purpose anthropomorphism is all that we can attain. 

There are really but two ways in which we can regard God; as 
our Father or as our King. The two ways are really exclusive. 
While recognizing Him primarily as a Father we may admit that he 
might be called a King; while regarding Him as a King we may 
admit that He might be called a Father. But the two terms imply 
such a radical difference in His relation to men and in their relation 
to Him that to use both would result in a contradiction. One of the 
two must be chosen. 

There can be no question of Jesus’s choice. The Gospels are 
explicit. In His teaching God is a Father, not only His Father, but 
the Father of all mankind; all men are brothers and all service of 
Him consists in service to them. The relation between God and man 
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is direct, personal and immediate. Each man is the object of His 
loving care, each may approach Him with loving confidence. He 
cares nothing for ceremonial observances, nothing for formal marks 
of respect. In short He is the earthly Father, only better, wiser, 
more loving, more tender, more full of mercy. He is a King, no 
doubt, but the idea of Him will best show Him to men and best 
guide them in their conduct toward Him as that of a Father. 

The choice of historical Christianity is equally clear. To every 
branch of the Church God is a King first of all. We are not so 
much His children as we are His subjects. He is not so much our 
Father as He is our ruler. He delights in ceremonial observance. 
Churches, services, Sunday observances, public prayer and praise 
please Him and He enjoins them. He will punish a failure to ob- 
serve them. Of course He is a moral God and enjoins also right 
conduct, but He requires the ceremonial observances as well. We 
may approach Him directly, and indeed should do so, but in all hu- 
mility and not with confidence or merely filial respect. There is 
especial virtue in having a priest, minister or bishop. These He 
hears with more satisfaction. He is stern and cold, and except Christ 
had died for us would have sent us all to hell. Mere mercy is not in 
His composition. He will weigh our conduct without allowance or 
consideration for our weaknesses and He will condemn us at once 
unless we have expressed our belief in the Sacrifice of the Cross and 
its power to save. In that case He will pardon us, though not other- 
wise. 

In short, He is a stern, hard, pure, unsympathizing monarch, who 
must be propitiated,appeased and treated with the humblest servil- 
ity. In all ages men have trembled before Him as before a tyrant, 
fear has driven out love and the love has been centred upon Christ 
who, by offering Himself as a sacrifice for us, has satisfied justice 
and made our salvation possible. 

If God be, as Christ represents Him, a loving Father to men, 
it is sad to see Him represented as a stern, even if just, monarch. 
If He loves them, as “hrict savs, His justice will never exclude 
mercy. The name “Father” is a mockery as applied by men to the 
King whom Christianity sets before us. Not only does it not de- 
scribe Him but, if He be such as Christianity says, it would mislead 
us in every way as to His attitude toward and relationship with us. 
If God be what theology represents certainly He does not love us. At 
worst He dislikes us (Jonathan Edwards says that He “hates” us) ; 
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at best He regards us with an icy indifference, calmly weighing us 
and with unfeeling impartiality dealing out our fate, save as the 
death of His Son may have satisfied Him. 

But the Church made its choice long ago and has not changed. 
The idea of God upon which it insists is that of a King. The idea 
of Jesus is long since lost. 


PUSLRALIAS CAPITAL AVSINGLE-TAX CITY 
BY WILLIAM EVERETT HICKS 


N 1861 an Australian girl married in California a young American 

printer, Henry George. Sixty-six years later the Commonwealth 
of Australia established its national capital, Canberra, on the princi- 
ples of the Single Tax which Henry George had brought to the at- 
tention of the world in his book, “Progress and Poverty’. 

The chief object of that book was to prove the injustice of pri- 
vate ownership of land and the duty of every community to ap- 
propriate the rental value of land in lieu of all other forms of tax- 
ation. Two great reforms, George argued, would be achieved by 
this change in taxation. One would be the paying of all govern- 
mental expenses by a tax that would not fall upon labor or the 
products of labor, and the other would be the extinguishment of 
what he called the curse of idle land through the elimination of land 
speculation. 

On May 9, 1927, the formal opening of the new government 
building at Canberra took place, and thus was launched the greatest 
experiment in the Single Tax philosophy yet attempted. Canberra 
(pronounced with the accent either on the first or the second syllable) 
is admirably suited to this test as it is a new city built for the govern- 
ment along the lines of Washington, the American capital. It is 
laid out on a virgin site and the government of Australia plans to 
make it the most beautiful city on the globe. 

The new capital is situated about 80 miles from the coast in 
New South Wales between Melbourne, Victoria, the capital of 
the Commonwealth up to this year, and Sydney, the metropolis of 
New South Wales and the largest city in Australia. The city 
being constructed virtually out of raw bush land, the government 
was not confronted by the question of paying huge sums to the 
landowners for the acreage of the site. The act empowering the 
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building of the city provided that the Federal territory there 
should cover 900 miles as against the 100 miles of the site of Wash- 
ington. The greater part of the 900 square miles was crown land 
and was taken over by the Commonwealth without cost. The 
small percentage of land in this area which was in private hands 
was sold to the government at a price fixed by statute to provide 
against the inflation of price by private owners as soon as the loca- 
tion was determined on. By this precautionary measure against 
“boom” prices the government was able to acquire this property at 
the small price of $15 an acre. The tremendous increase given to the 
value of land by the building of the new city is shown by the fact 
that although the city may be said to be still in an embryonic con- 
dition the government is receiving rents amounting to $4,000 an 
acre annually for some of this land purchased for $15 an acre. 

The exploitation of the government by land speculators in ac- 
quiring the site having been prevented, it was decided to checkmate 
any efforts that might be made to introduce the element of specu- 
lation in land with the growth of the city. To accomplish this ob- 
ject it was voted to put into operation the Single Tax principle of 
having the increase in land values accrue wholly to the government 
through the Federal Capital Commission as trustees of the nation. 
Parliament has decreed that none of the land may be transferred to 
private ownership. 

The primary object of the Single Tax theory of Henry George 
is to release land held in private ownership in such a way that it will 
practically revert through taxation to the people. However, in 
Canberra a different situation exists from that obtaining in countries 
whose chief cities are already established. Thus, instead of basing 
the rental values upon prices obtained by private owners through 
years of buying and selling, the government disposed of sites for 
building purposes by auctioning off parcels of the land and basing 
the annual rental values upon the auction prices. All land is turned 
over for individual use only through leases and these leases are ex- 
pected to return to the government 5 per cent. of the unimproved 
value of the land. 

Leases for as long a period as 99 years may be obtained and such 
leaseholders will not have their rents increased during the first 20 
years, but after that length of time there will be rental revaluations 
every ten years. If these revaluations are not frequent enough 
the people always have the power to change them. Laws also have 
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been passed to prevent speculation in leases. The idea of leasing 
instead of selling outright obtains equally in the open country out- 
side the city proper. There farms and grazing terrain are disposed 
of through leases with all increasing values going to the government. 

As far as the development of the city is concerned two objects, 
it is hoped by the government, will be accomplished by this plan. 
One will be the consistent expansion of the city along the original 
lines and the other will be the prevention of arrested growth through 
high speculative rents. The study by the Australian officials of 
the effect of private ownership upon the growth of Washington has 
shown them the danger of subjecting the city to the caprice and 
moods of land speculation. The commission in charge of Canberra 
will see to it that no part develops at the expense of another part 
and that the spreading out of the city takes place in accordance with 
the original plan. 

Only a restricted acreage is thrown open to development at a 
time and thus the growth of.the city is under the absolute control 
of the authorities entirely uninfluenced by those sectional appeals 
which are so often made in cities of the United States where specu- 
lation in Jand runs riot. Transit facilities are often given to one 
part of an American city, not because that district is more in need of 
them, but because the landed interests there can bring greater pres- 
sure to bear in favor of their locality. 

As one studies the method by which Australia is setting about the 
building of its capital city, one is tempted to draw a contrast with 
the American system of throwing open public lands for settlement 
as in the cases of the Indian reservations. Under the American 
plan the Australians would either have sold their Canberra land to 
private buyers or would have thrown the tract open on a certain day 
to be seized and staked out as private property by the speediest or the 
most unscrupulous. But, evidently enlightened by the lamentable 
results of such clumsy, primitive methods of colonization, the Aus- 
tralian government has adcpted this Single Tax system. 

One may imagine what would have happened if in any of the 
big Indian reservation openings in the Western states of America 
the Canberra principle had been put into operation. Instead of the 
frenzied rushes of frantic land-grabbers seeking to best their neigh- 
bors to desirable locations, the land would have been auctioned off 
and let only on leaseholds. Then there would have been none of 
the orgies of cupidity and greed which have made these Indiar 
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land openings the scenes of murder, robbery and scoundrelism of 
every description. With nothing to gain by the increase in the value 
of land there would have been no incentives to those deeds of low 
cunning and fraud which made those “settlements” disgraces to 
civilization, 

Often in those land rushes a man would seize upon a tract and 
stake it out and before the sun went down would be offered thous- 
ands and thousands of dollars for the site because it had been de- 
cided that the county court house would be built near it. None of 
this value having been created by the man who had been able to 
obtain possession of that site, under the Canberra, or Single Tax, 
principal the value of which the man put into his pocket would have 
accrued to the state and thus to all its citizens. 

One may understand the difference between the American and 
the Australian plan of opening land to use by contrasting this Can- 
berra system with what would happen if Central Park, New York 
City, were opened for residential and business purposes the way 
the land of the Indian reservations has been thrown open. An 
announcement from the mayor would give notice that at 12 noon of 
a certain day a gun would be fired at a certain entrance to the park 
as a signal for location of site grabbers to make a rush into the 
park. To keep out those who might try to “beat the gun”, the park 
would probably be surrounded by police or National Guardsmen. Of 
course there would be restrictions as to how much a man might 
grab but this limitation would be easily circumvented by the hiring 
of men as “dummies” to seize sites and turn them over to others. 
In a few minutes the land of Central Park worth hundreds of mil- 
lions would be in possession of a few speculators; few, that is, com- 
pared with the millions of citizens who previously had owned it as 
public property. 

Not only would the huge values of the park land fall into the 
laps of the land grabbers, but all the tremendous increase in values 
which the succeeding years would bring would also accrue to the 
grabbers of the opening day or their successors. Nothing of the 
kind could happen under the operation of the Canberra system. The 
land of Central Park by that method would be auctioned off and 
held only on leases, the annual tax absorbing the rental value of the 
land . Thus nobody would profit by being a mere landlord or land- 
holder. None would profit from a location except by putting it to 
use and obtaining an income from the improvements upon the land. 
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Through all the years to come the people of New York would still 
under the lease system own the land formerly used for Central 
Park and all the augmentation in value would be turned back into 
the city treasury. 

It may well be that the Australians in adopting the Single Tax 
principle were moved to do so by the experience of Chicago which 
threw away millions in land values by parting with public lands 
at a small price. In accordance with the policy of the United States 
government to foster public education some Western states decades 
ago received grants of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth square miles 
of the thirty-six square miles making up a township for the support 
of the common schools. Now it happened that the sixteenth or 
school section of the old town of Chicago lay between State, Madi- 
son, Halsted and Twelfth streets, a square mile in the heart of the 
second largest city of America. One might liken it in its locational 
value to a mile in New York City with Forty-second street and 
Broadway as the center or in the down town district with the City 
Hall as the center. Naturally the land values could not fail to be 
enormous. 

The Federal government made that grant of land to supply the 
muncipality with a revenue for the perpetual support of the public 
schools. Yet with a blindness that one would hardly believe possible 
in the case of hard-thinking, close-bargaining Western pioneers the 
city of Chicago sold 138 of the 142 blocks which made up this tract 
in 1833 for the pitiful sum of $38, 619. Of the four blocks that were 
saved from the sale two were retained, not as investments but as 
sites for school buildings. These school buildings have retired to 
quieter and cheaper neighborhoods to make way for business build- 
ings yielding a revenue to the school fund. 

One of these blocks became one of the most valuable in the city, 
lying between Dearborn, State, Madison and Monroe streets—the 
very heart of the “loop” district. On a valuation assessed every ten 
years the ground rent, at six per cent, 40 years ago was paying the 
school fund $82,369. Thus that amount of school revenue was pro 
vided without taxation. 

In that year (1887) the 138 blocks sold in 1833 were worth 
$50,000,000, the additional value having been created by the whole 
city of Chicago, by the growth and development of that metropolis. 
Then the revenue from that tract amounted to $3,000,000 a year, but 
none of it went to the school fund. It was taken by the heirs of 
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those who purchased those 138 blocks in 1833, while all the city got 
out of the original sales price was the interest on $38,619. The cost 
in 1887 of the schol system of Chicago was about $1,200,000 and the 
total cost of the city government about four millions. 

If the 138 blocks had not been sold by Chicago but disposed of 
on the Canberra plan, the revenue in the shape of annual rent would 
have paid the total cost of the schools nearly three times over and 
would not have fallen far short of supporting the entire city govern- 
ment without resort to taxation of any kind. But the community- 
made value of the 138 blocks was taken by private owners while the 
city had to tax its citizens for the support of the schools. 

The state of Nebraska affords another illustration. The Fed- 
eral government gave to it 2,838,123 acres of land for the support 
of the schools. Instead of retaining state ownership in the land as 
the Australians are doing with the 900 square miles making up the 
Canberra district, from year to year Nebraska sold hundreds of 
thousands of these acres, thus permitting private owners to profit 
by the increase in the value of the land caused by the development 
of the state. Singularly enough the state law prohibited Nebraska 
from selling any of this land at less than $7 an acre, but after the 
value passed that figure the state was allowed to sell. Nobody has 
ever satisfactorily explained why the state retained the land 
when it was worth $7 an acre and why individuals were permitted to 
buy it after its value passed that sum. 

Had Nebraska handled its great gift from the national govern- 
ment in the spirit in which the government of Australia is now con- 
trolling Canberra, the original 2,838,124 acres would be returning to 
the state so large a revenue in annual rentals that the state taxation 
would be reduced to a minimum. Just as Australia has profited by 
the experience of American states and cities in relinquishing owner- 
ship in public lands, so now communities in the United States may 
take advantage of the Canberra experiment in the future disposal 
of great public tracts. 

There has been begun in the Everglades district of Florida a 
reclamation project for draining that huge area, as large as several 
of the smaller states of the Union. When the work is finished at 
an estimated expense of more than $100.000,000 and the land is 
ready for settlement, it is safe to say that the government will permit 
the land to be sold outright to settlers or speculators with the land 
allotted or will permit an opening day rush like that marking the 
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settlement of an Indian reservation. Either of these methods would 
fall far short of the Canberra plan in assuring the rights of the people 
in the land. 

When the Everglades project is finished the people of Florida 
will have the example of Canberra to go by. They cannot say: “Yes, 
your plan is very good in theory, but the trouble is there is no practical 
illustration, no actual application of it to guide us. Consequently 
we shall have to fall back upon the old plan of selling the land, giv- 
ing up possession of that vast tract forever.’ 

In reply the answer would be conclusive: “There is no reason 
why the system upon which the Australians’ capital city has been 
laid out cannot be applied to the Everglades. All you have to do 
is to appoint a body of experts like the Australian Federal Tax Com- 
mission, which shall supervise the leasing of the Everglades land to 
prospective settlers. None of this land should be sold. It should 
always be held as state property to be cultivated as farm land or 
used otherwise by the lessee as long as he is willing to pay the value 
of the land in annual rent. Whatever increase comes to the value of 
the laid will go to the state. In a few years the entire cost of this 
reclamation project will have been paid for by the rental of the 
land and afterwards millions will be turned in annually to the state 
treasury effecting a huge reduction in state taxation.” 

The matter of speculating in leases can be easily taken care of 
by a subsidiary law, once the main principle of the state’s appropria- 
tion of the annual rental value of the reclaimed land is put into the 
laws. If in the light of the Canberra system the people of Florida 
sell the reclaimed Everglades land they will display an even greater 
lack of vision than did the officials of Chicago when in 1833 they sold 
their birthright for a mes of pottage in disposing of the 138 blocks 
in the richest part of Chicago. 

It has been proposed that the city of New York fill up the East 
River to provide more land for the growth of the city. If this were 
done there can be little doubt that the reclaimed terrain would be 
disposed of in the old way, by sale to private persons. In that case 
the new land would become the object of the same speculative move- 
ments as have marked the development of the metropolis in the 
years gone by. Every improvement that would be made in the 
city would enhance the value of the reclaimed land, but, instead of 
the people of New York sharing in that value as the people of 
Australia share in the increased value of the land in the Canberra 
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district, the great value that would attach to the new land on ac- 
count of the growth of the city would fall into the pockets of the 
owners of the land, and in the long run the inhabitants of the city, 
with the exception of the few landholders, would gain nothing by 
the filling up of the East River. When and if that proposal comes 
before the city fathers or other authorities for practical action it 
should be made clear that the law authorizing that filling should 
carry a provision like that obtaining in Canberra which will prevent 
the new land from passing into private ownership. 

It must not be understood that Australia as a whole is operating 
under the principle of the Single Tax merely because of the Can- 
berra incident. The governme ‘ia still believes in tariff 
taxes and taxes on improvements. Until all taxes are wiped out ex- 
cept the tax on ground rent, no state can be regarded as under the 
operation of the principles laid down by Henry George. But the 
system applied to the building of Canberra is distinctly the Single 
Tax in that the increase in land values that will inevitably follow the 
growth of the city is to be taken by the government. 

This experiment is expected by many Australians to demonstrate 
the practicability and the justice of preventing the unearned incre- 
ment in land values from falling into private hands, and may sug- 
gest to the Australians the importance of applying the principle of 
land value taxation to all the land of Australia in place of the pres 
ent cumbersome method that now obtains in the raising of the reve- 
nues of the Commonwealth. 


MORAL ORIGINS AND THE NUB OF ETHICS 
BY BRUCE W. BROTHERSTON 
I 


T has often appeared to the present writer that the moral phil- 
| osophers have dealt too cavalierly with the materials of early 
human life. Of course none are so well aware as they that the 
difference between tribal or national standards is a relative matter. 
They would not, as less well-informed men might, think of basing 
upon this difference the charge that another people lacked moral 
consciousness. Yet the suspicion may be justified that the extreme 
difference between our own ways and the ways of uncivilized men 
is largely the basis of the doctrine that moral consciousness is absent 
or merely “in germ” among them. This error, if it exists, is hidden 
in a well-conceived method. The method presents the nub of ethics 
as it appears “to the enlightened moral consciousness’’, and takes 
this as a criterion in the study of moral origins. The presence or 
absence of moral consciousness or the degree of tts force is measured 
by the presence or absence or the degree of force in early life of this 
nub of ethics.* 

t is notorious that the views of moralists differ widely. But as 
to this nub of ethics there is general agreement. As psychologists 
and sociologists, moral philosophers may have different ways of 
accounting for volition and responsibility. But all agree that volun- 
tariness is what gives conduct its ethical quality. And volition is 
of course individual volition . Hence courses of action for which 
individuals are responsible are the subject-matter of ethics. But 
even the casual reader of the customs and beliefs of early men re- 


1Westermarck, The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. I, p. 
202; Chaps VIII-X, esp. p. 524 f. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, Vol II, 
pp. 135 f, 137, note. McDougal, Society Psychology, p. 238 f. 
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members that any notion of individual responsibility played a very 
small part among them and he is prepared to hear that moral con- 
sciousness is absent or vaguely ‘in germ”. 

But if he be one who has yielded to the fascination of strange 
customs and has read farther, he will remember cases of passion- 
ate loyalty among savage peoples; of the Greek Menoikeus immo- 
lating himself to save his city ;? of Oedipus wishing to be exiled to 
remove the “uncleanness” from Thebes; or of an Indian brave who 
accepts a forlorn hope to save a contingent of his tribe. One reads 
the Libation Bearers of Aeschylus and finds himself at once in the 
atmosphere of Central Africa or Polynesia and at the same time in 
an intense life of moral praise and blame. One wonders whether 
Aeschylus, immersed as he was in the Chthonic religion of Greek 
peasants, as nearly primitive as is Central Africa today, has read 
all this intense moral feeling into the tradition, and has not truly 
interpreted for us—no doubt omitting many external things that 
were confused in it—the inwardness of early life. Greek tradition 
descends from the period of barbarism. Yet the dramatic power 
of Euripides is achieved while presenting these traditions just as 
they are, bringing out their human relations in full force of passion- 
ate good and evil, passionate praise and blame. 

When one is told by the moralists that custom, which is the 
ethics of early man, was wholly external; as though it were obeyed 
without any force of inward approval, merely from superstitious and 
wholly unfounded fear, one feels that something has been over- 
looked ; that there is something at fault in the usual method of study- 
ing moral origins. But on the contrary, it may be the case that the 
Greek dramatists are true interpreters of the traditions of their early 
ancestors. Doubtless they made analyses of human situations not 
made by their fathers, as they were not made by the masses of their 
contemporaries. But their powerful handling of the materials of 
tradition merely served to bring out the force present in those tra- 
ditions and in the experience of their creators. 

The thesis of this paper is that the materials of early human life 
have been in this regard wholly misread, because a too radical in- 
dividualism has mislead moral philosophers as to the nub of ethics. 
lt will begin with a study of primitive man’s world-view in which 
it will attempt to make appear the genuine moral consciousness in- 


2Cox, The Mythology of the Aryan Nations, p. 415. Euripides, The 
Phoenician Virgins, 990 ff. 
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volved in social or group responsibility ; to show why the notion of 
individual responsibility did not at first enter; and to suggest the 
part it later played. Next by tracing the development of the concept 
of moral evil in Greek thought, we will make clear the inextricable 
relation of individual responsibility to social or group responsibility. 
Finally by a very brief outline of the development of the concept 
of the good in Hebrew experience, traced from the primitive world- 
view to the teachings of Jesus, we will make appear how the re- 
ligious motive, really the motive of social responsibility, maintained 
itself as the ground of ethics, carrying individual responsibility with 
it as an implication, at first obscure and at last fully clear. Hence 
we will maintain that individual responsibility is not the nub of 
ethics; that while it is inevitably involved in social responsibilty, 
it can never be clearly and distinctly separated from it. But even 
while, as in the primitive world-view, it lies within it in a wholly 
confused way, group responsibility manifests still a genuine and 
full-powered moral consciousness. 

Since Codrington presented the Melanesian conception of mana 
in 1891, there has issued among scholars a tendency to believe in the 
existence of a preanimistic world-view. The following interpre- 
tation of this primitive Weltanschauung is offered as that which best 
svnthesises the entire field of facts. It is usually supposed that 
what seemed most real to early man was the distinct and solid par- 
ticular thing—human body or natural object. This body or object, 
through experience of dreams or visions, had come to be “doubled”’ 
by an anima or soul. But this view is a preconception on the part 
of modern students rather than a result of the study of the facts. 
Such a study shows rather that the thing most real to early man is 
something he cannot see. It is a reality inward to the world in gen- 
eral as a man’s psychical nature is inward to his body. Indeed it is 
universal in primitive man’s little world. But however universal, 
this reality has not been conceived by the abstracting intelligence. 
It is the immediate issue of his own psychical organization and it 
has the vivid and persistent reality of spontaneous impulse. It 
would never occur to early man to doubt its presence in the ritual 
observances of his people, the awful power of natural storms, or the 
dread passion of social upheavals. We have here perhaps a fact 
of foundational significance in the study of human nature. The 
common sense view of reality has not always been the common sense 
view of later ages when social atomism has prevailed. It did not 
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always fasten upon the unit of sense perception. It has always been 
ingenuous enough, but man’s first sense of reality followed the lines 
of inner rather than of outer perception; and it issued in the concep- 
tion of a vital, psychic, dynamic reality felt with varying potency 
through the flow of his life. It found its “substance” not in solidity, 
nor in individual distinctness, but in so tenuous a matter that it 
could flow through all solidities like ions. It is the solidary, inwaru 
reality of kin, clan, tribe, and natural environment, holding all things 
together in the real world of his experience. The labored conception 
of a unity, presupposed in human experience, which issued in mod- 
ern philosophy to correct the subjectivity of Berkeleyan idealism, 
was native, though in absolute naivete, in the world-view of primi- 
tive man.* 

But this immediate reference of man’s experience to the univer- 
sal did not take the arrangement and management of his world out 
of man’s hand. Man’s ability to affect his own world and life was 
conceived ta lie in his ability to operate this power through the 
discovery of systems of interconnections which it followed and a 
manipulation of these. This brings us at once into the realm of re- 
ligious and “magic” ritual. It was customary thirty years ago to 
explain magic as primitive science. Apparently the “power” that 
operated in magic was taken to be the force of causal relationship 
or of logical implication. This force was thought to have been felt 
in a wholly vague way by the primitive mind and to have been con- 
fused therefore with the more obvious psychological associations of 
similarity and continuity. But it becomes evident upon study of the 
sources that man’s power to adapt himself to physical forces and 
physical things by observation of their causes and implications 
played no dominant part. It was not that early man was deficient in 
this power. Its prosaic progress was retarded, and greatly retarded, 
as was also his sense of individual responsibility, not by logical or 
moral incapacity, but by his systematic and persistent attempts to 
operate this more profound and elemental force. This force was 
primitive man’s reality sense. It was the total force of his psychical 
organization, the impulsive objectification of his own nature. It was 
still without analysis and hence it was conceived as being both matter 
and force unbounded. It flashed in with concentrated power upon 


*For another view, see Hopkins, History of Religion, p. 18. But Hopkins 
takes the view-point that the savage thinks “concretely”. He has not sufficiently 
felt the force of the shape-shifting nature of the savage world, whose con- 
stant realities are general solidarities. 
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any avenue of relationship that might more or less strikingly pre- 
sent itself to a wholly inexperienced intelligence. It presents strong 
evidence, as against the usual theory of the instincts, of an innate 
organization of man’s total psychical equipment, which shows itself, 
amidst the confusion of objective events, in a want, of all wants 
the most specifically human, and one just as persistent and definite 
as hunger or sex,—the prophetic restlessness, the ethical penchant 
for social integration, the philosophical desire for universal integra- 
tion, for unity, the religious want for God. This deepest force in 
primitive human life was “the Presence” in earliest religious appre- 
hension. It was nearer than breathing and closer than hands or feet. 
It itself was immediately known. Its consequences alone were oc- 
cult. It was a wind blowing where it listed. It focussed like storm 
forced at different times and places, and common men could not tell 
whence it came or whither it went. So was every one born of this 
spirit and every place where it focussed its power. But such a man 
became potent with esoteric knowledge and power to bless or ban. 
Similar were sacred spots where it was concentrated and localized. 
It was thus that the later animism and theism were derived from this 
earlier religion. The plenitude of this theoplasm, concentrated in 
sacred places, constitutes the vague aniconic deities of pre-theistic 
times, and that in persons, the semi-divine heroes. It is likely 
through an interplay of these two that personal gcds are conceived. 
Hence it is not the case that magic was an early science. It was 
not the case that the loose associational connections were confused 
with the more binding relations whose tracing constitutes science. 
The world-view of early man is not to be apprehended by any such 
comparison with the modern mind. It is to be apprehended only in 
the apprehension of their sense of a ubiquitous reality, holding all 
in unity, ready to strike across any relation however insignificant. 
Indeed for primitive man to discover any relation whatever,—to 
have any connection in thought or things become a distinct matter 
of interest, was to discover a natural avenue of this potency, this 
real identity under difference. Any sort of similarity, any sort of 
contiguity is sufficient to become an evidence of reality,—of identity 
in difference,—lines upon which potent operations of the unseen 
reality may run. Thus while this is ubiquitous, universal, it is pres- 
ent in all sorts of changing qualities and degrees,—a changing pat- 
tern of utmost intricacy, as it follows the lines of these connections 
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which intrench upon each other because vaguely observed and car- 
ried beyond their proper scope. 

Now the significant matter in primitive man’s world-view is just 
this continuity of the real. At every turn of the data one is struck 
with early man’s feeling of solidarity. There is evidence on every 
side of a sense of real connections binding apparently distinct things 
and events. The contagion of “uncleanness” and of sacredness, 
closely connected, the inner bond of kinship acquired by birth or by 
partaking of the blood of the kin, or even of common food, these 
connections,—these undercurrents of reality all referring to the 
same underlying theoplasm, dominate the life of early man. They 
are the inner power for which custom merely fixes the lines of opera- 
tion. Jevons pointed out long ago that the contagion of taboo is not 
conceived through an error but is an a priori principle. Equally so 
is the bond of kinship and the force of curses and blessings. They 
are all forms of the same thing. They are the sanctions of custom 
and the source of its authority and they give it its a priori aspect. 

This obsession of solidarity, which found real connections in 
every chance relation, militated against any proper conception of the 
relations of individuals and particulars. It is exceedingly import- 
ant to notice this obverse side of early man’s world-view. The 
world of particulars is a world of lesser reality capable of all kinds 
of metamorphoses. Its changes proceed upon connections inwardly 
felt. Hence all sorts of real relationships and all sorts of merging 
are possible. A man and a crow may perfectly well be of the same 
kin, and the rain and the hail may perfectly well be in the same 
class as the crow and the man.’ Particular things and persons may 
shape-shift indefinitely—from old woman to beautiful maiden, or to 
serpent, or to werewolf. The identity of such forms is an inward 
matter discovered on traditional lines. The individual is merged in 
his kin and in his environment. There is a continuity in which each 
individual and each particular has significance according as he or it 
is the locus of a greater or lesser concentration of the continuous 
reality of the universe. Always submerging the individual and the 
particular and constituting all that is real in any person or thing is 
a superrealm from which the tribal custom gets its whole force and 
the lines of whose operation it marks. It is a cosmic power. To call it 
a transhuman reality were to make a distinction between humanity 


4Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 88. 
®See Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life, p. 141 ff. 
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and the world which early man never made. It is a hyperrealm, 
including all particulars and constituting a cosmic unity solidary with 
the central current of human impulse and emotion. A fluidity of 
perception following lines of a continuity not conceived intellectually 
but arrived at upon the basis of impulse and emotion characterized 
the world-view of early man. The universal is the real. The par- 
ticular is appearance. 

We are now in a position to understand primitive man’s con- 
ception of good and evil. They had one source together in the 
same reality and the same cosmic power. The difference between 
them belongs to the realm of relations among individual and particu- 
lar persons and things. The theoplasm focusses in advantageous 
and in disadvantageous combinations of particular things. It may 
follow lines of beneficence to the kin, or it may break out in dis- 
aster. But this real Presence is one. It is beyond good and evil, 
which lie in the connections it finds to take, connections which man 
himself may determine. Sacer means both sacred and polluted, and 
ay is the root from which derive both dyos pollution and dyvdés holy. 
The same power operates for blessing or for cursing, for good or for 
evil according to outer forms that may be manipulated by enemy or 
friend. 

From the beginning men believed that if the group strictly fol- 
lowed the customs, particularly observing the rites and offsetting 
the magic of enemies, reality would operate in all beneficence. If 
not, any evil might fall. The lines men open or leave open toward 
good or toward evil are the lines the hidden force takes. It lies 
with men—with all men in following the customs—but especially 
with the directors of the ritual, to open good or evil ways for sacred 
power. Because the Tao of man in China does not implicitly imi- 
tate the Tao of heaven, the forces of the universe operate for evil 
to mankind. The Rita in India is at once the ritual and the order 
of nature and it is some breach in the former that brings disturbance 
in the latter. In Greek life the Real Presense has early been di- 
vided up into a pantheon of distinctly personal gods and thus 
particularity and evil with it had been carried back into the realm 
of the real. The early thinkers were baffled by this escapeless fusion 
of good and evil among the gods. The philosophers repudiated the 
gods altogther, excluded impulse and emotion in which the gods 
had their origin, and made the quest for reality a noetic pursuit. 
The dramatists were unwilling to go so far. It remained a baffling 
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problem to them. It was perhaps with this problem that the Bacchae 
of Euripides was intended to deal. It presents the real presence of 
deity as, on the one hand, poetic inspiration and noble social passion 
and, on the other, as mad intoxication and the frenzy of social chaos. 
Both issue from deity, but according to the current of man’s life. 
Upon the action of Pentheus, the locus of social authority, depends 
which shall prevail. Repeatedly he is adjured—by the priest, 
Teriesius, by Cadman, and finally by the God, himself: “All may yet 
be well”. Euripides seems here to reflect the idea that good and 
evil issue from one reality which takes different direction and qual- 
ity according to the trend men give the social relations they con- 
trol. If so he has returned with clear concepts to what is essentially 
the attitude of the earliest human traditions. 

The first traceable human situation had its passion for good and 
against evil, its criterion for judging them and its methods for es- 
caping the one and achieving the other. In total confusion of 
particular and individual relations a normal moral consciousness was 
working. As we have suggested, it was very force of moral con- 
sciousness which prevented an earlier analysis of relations between 
particulars in both the moral and the natural realms. 

Let us see what was the extent of this confusion in the moral 
sphere. In that “uncleanness” which arises out of sinster focussings, 
sinister courses of the common reality. all the different aspects of 
evil are present without distinction. We can separate its several 
elements. First, natural evils which fall upon men out of unfor- 
seen operations of natural laws. Second, evils which men enact but 
without intent, which if intended would be genuine moral evil such 
as the “sin” of Oedipus. Third, there are evils which the immediate 
agent could not avoid but which common sense persists in calling 
moral evil-—deeds wrought under passion that came upon the agent 
out of larger circles of evil in which he was involved. Fourth, the 
moral evil of the Aristotelian—what the individual could have avoid- 
ed. These distinct matters are mingled together in utmost confusion. 
Guilt and punishment, accident and design, sin and misfortune lie 
undistinguished in a common ground of evil, to which primitive 
man referred the whole force of his moral consciousness. Pro- 
found moral loathing attached to any of its focussings—to the in- 
ner thought or to the outer object or act alike. Indians perform- 
ing their purificatory rites, must refrain from thoughts of strife. The 
inner thought is “unclean” in precisely the same way as the outer 
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deed. There is no lack of inwardness, but a failure to distinguish 
inward and outward. Again the individual’s voluntary misdeed is 
“unclean” just as the passionate or accidental evil in which he is 
involved. There is no absence nor weakness of moral conscious- 
ness ; but rather the solidarity of the whole field of evil as of good is 
so powerfully felt that moral feelings rightly attached only to cer- 
tain aspects of evil are indistinguishably attached to all. 

With this in mind it is not difficult to understand why scholars 
have thought that among early men there has been no conception of 
moral evil at all, or one only “implicit” or “in germ”, and that cus- 
tom which prescribes the individual’s conduct was a matter of merely 
external rules sanctioned by superstitious fears. It is because the 
individual plays so slight a part’ in the world-view of early men, 
whereas modern ethical thought is centered in the individual. The 
enlightened moral consciousness lays all emphasis upon the im- 
mediate agent and thereby does him vast injustice. The savage 
mind was intent only on discovering the Jocus upon which a general- 
ized moral evil had centered its baneful force. This is the point: 
it is the jocus of a superparticular evil they are intent upon, rather 
than the agent of a particular deed. The agent is passed over ex- 
cept in case he is also the locus. Upon that locus the guilt, the sin, 
has fallen with its fluid power that can flow on any connection in- 
fecting a whole city and causing flood and earthquake and war. It 
can even pass its contagion hv the relations of time, making days 
unclean. It is this which renders resentment at real agents strangely 
slight in savage life. Resentment of a violent color fastens rather 
on particular loci of evil. A man to whom an accident occurs may be 
loathed, or a stone, or a beast. It is not the agent but the locus of 
moral evil that is important to early man. 

Here is the key to the understanding of primitive ethics. Early 
man was concerned with the control of evil conceived as a social and 
indeed as a cosmic unity and is not concerned with the individual as 
such. The social and cosmic falling of evil prevent him from per- 
ceiving the true relation of the individual to evil. The control of 
evil is a restoration of balance in the hyperrealm, making negative 
sacredness to flow again in positive channels. The sinister focus 
must be localized. The centre of danger must be dealt with. 
Whether the locus of the loathed evil be another or oneself it must 
be removed. It is significant that the agent of evil first reprobated 
as agent is the magician who for private ends can disturb the balance 
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of the hyperrealm and centre its forces for ill on man or group. He 
is the first agent of moral evil. Every other sinner is merely a locus. 
And the man of social praise is the man who can manipulate the 
theoplasm for social good. The early priest is usually also chief. 
A strong moral life is seen here in progress but in utmost con- 
fusion of its elements. 

To be sure the feeling of the significance of agency enters very 
early under the motive of justice to the individual, while yet the all- 
important control of superindividual evil in society is kept secure. 
Agency often seems to be taken as a sign that the individual thing 
or person is truly the locus of a superindividual evil and of how 
profound an evil. In English law, for instance, a cart or other ob- 
ject was “deodand”, given to God, if.it fell on a man when it was 
said “movere ad mortem’, but not if the man fell upon it. The 
Hebrew law established cities of refuge for the accidental slayer. It 
is not that he is not a locus of the evil, nor that he ceases to be if he 
reach his refuge. He must remain there, an exile until the death of 
the high priest, when a new regime renders him no longer danger- 
central. A sense of justice to the individual is here in process of 
excluding adventitious elements from the primitive view of the 
social control of evil. And this process is not by any means com- 
plete. Men who are very largely mere loci of vast social evils and 
only slightly agents, having been born into involvement in these 
evils, are sacrificed to justice, still conceived by the “legal mind” as 
an occult force to be balanced or deity to be appeased. Yet today 
the proved agent of a crime, especially if he be a minor, is recog- 
nized to be the locus of superindividual evil, as well as the agent of 
particular deeds, and is sentenced to social training rather than to a 
balancing retribution. 

In a second part of this paper, the inextricable relation of indi- 
vidual responsibility to social or group responsibility will be clearly 
illustrated by tracing the development of the concept of moral evil 
in Greek thought. Then by tracing, in Hebrew history, the develop- 
ment of the opposite conception—that of the good—it will be made 
to appear how, from the primitive world-view to Jesus’ concep- 
tion of the Kingdom of God, the religious motive—really the motive 
of social responsibility—maintained itself as the ground of ethics, 
carrying individual responsibility with it as an implication, at first 
obscurely, at last quite clearly. 

‘Westermarck, Op. Cit., Vol. I, p. 264. 


THE LATER MINISTRY OF SAKYAMUNI 
BY HOWARD W. OUTERBRIDGE 


HERE area large number of events in the life of Sakyamuni, 

which are related in the canonical works and other places, 
whick we must consider, briefly at least. We cannot concern our- 
selves with the large amount of material which tells of the Rules of 
the Order, and the various teachings on different subjects, given by 
the Master, for these would take us too far afield. The purpose of 
this chapter is rather to outline the principle types of experience 
which were more or less common to the forty-five years of his active 
work. These may be summarized under three heads, (1) Living 
Conditions, and Difficulties. (2) Journeys. (3) The relationship 
of the Teacher with his Disciples. 

(1) Living Conditions and Difficulties. While extreme asceti- 
cism as such was definitely renounced as a way of life by Sakyamuni 
before his enlightenment, the adoption of the mendicant garb and 
the begging bowl was at least a partial recognition of its value. The 
Bhikkus definitely accepted a life of celibacy and seclusion from ordi- . 
nary society and its interests. It does not appear that the Order 
suffered greatly from under-nourishment or starvation. They were 
frequently invited to feasts, and seem to have been well received 
by those to whom they appealed for food. They were looked upou 
as “holy men” but not as ascetics in the stricter sense.t On the other 
hand strict rules were drawn up against immorality, and any Bhikku 
who had intercourse with a woman was expelled from the Order. 
On one occasion we are told, Sakyamuni was offered a young woman 
by her father, but he at once rejects the offer in most contemptuous 


terms. 
The general living conditions of the Order were improved grad- 


1Sacred Books of the East, XIII, 172. 
2Sacred Books of the East, X (ii), 158-62. 
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ually year by year. The place of abode was frequently changed to 
suit the varying needs of the Indian climate, and the exigencies of 
the work of preaching. Regulation in regard to food, dress, sani- 
tation, medicines, and a large variety of other subjects related to 
ordinary daily life, are given in the Mahavagga and the Kullavagga, 
and constitute quite a proportion of the available literature of the 
Canon. These accounts make it possible for us to picture the rapid 
growth of the band of disciples, making necessary the adaptation of 
certain general principles of life in their growing and diversified 
needs. Not infrequently a rule is given, and almost immediately 
withdrawn. The general purpose however seems to be to maintain 
an order of life, which on the one hand, does not concentrate thought 
on the flesh by an attempt to mortify it, and on the other does not 
encourage the development of desire by self-indulgence. 

We must not gather, however, that the life of the Order was 
entirely one of comfortable ease and harmony. Not a few diffi- 
culties were encountered. Some were from without; others arose 
within. Criticism of the Order from those outside was not infre- 
quent. Celibacy was criticized as causing fathers to beget no sons, 
and wives to become widows, and families to become extinct.? The 
somewhat crude manners of the disciples also came in for criticism. 
They were said to be improperly dressed, and to be indecent and 
even gluttonous in their manner of requesting and eating food.‘ 
Among the Bhikkus themselves frequent disharmonies arose. On 
one occasion, when the quarrelling grew too intense and out of hand, 
the Blessed One moved and “dwelt in Parikeyakka, in the Rakkhita 
_ Grove, at the foot of the Bhaddasala tree’, where he thus meditates 
to himself. “Formerly I did not live at ease, being troubled by these 
litigious, contentious disputatious Bhikkus of Kosambi, the con- 
stant raisers of questions before the Samgha. But now, being alone 
and without a companion, I live pleasantly and at ease, remote 
from these litigious, contentious, quarrelsome, disputatious Bhikkus 
of Kosambi, the constant raisers of questions before the Samgha.’® 
This period of solitude did not last for long; but the conditions 
which made it necessary for the ever-patient Sakya to leave his 
company of Bhikkus for a period of rest, must have been acute in- 
deed. Jt is evident that some of the dissentions were very deep- 


8Sacred Books of the East, XIII, 150. 
4Sacred Books of the East, XIII, 152, also XX, 250. 
5Sacred Books of the East, 312, also XX, 238, XIII, 349. 
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seated indeed. Even before his death, a Judas appears, as we shall 
see later. Almost immediately after, there is a schism among his 
followers, resulting in the breaking up of the Order into groups, 
united only by their common loyalty to the great Founder. The 
attitude which Sakyamuni shows to these increasing discords is one 
of unchanging patience. Only on this one occasion does he find it 
necessary to leave his little company of disciples, for a breathing 
space alone. 

On several occasions Sakyamuni was exposed to very real per- 
sonal danger, due to the treachery of his cousin Devadatta, who 
from youth had been his evil genius. Toward the close of the 
Buddha’s life, Devadatta made definite plans to kill him, and take 
from him the control of the Order. These stories are told not only in 
the extra-canonical works*® but in the Kullavagga as well’ and may 
therefore be considered as having at least some basis in history. 
Devadatta, who is not only his cousin, but the son of another Rajah, 
was even in childhood a rival and competitor of the young Prince, 
as we have seen. He later joins the Order, and by an apparent 
change of heart, merits the good will of a large number of people, 
and the praises of the Blessed One himself.* Toward the close of 
Sakyamuni’s life, Devadatta seeks to displace him. First, he tries 
guile, suggesting that the Blessed One is old and had better retire in 
his favor. Later when this method is unsuccessful, he ‘conspires 
with another Prince, the son of King Bimbimsara,—Agatasattu, by 
name,—to kill him. The agreement is that Agatasattu is to kill his 
own father with a dagger, while Devadatta is to kill the Buddha. 
Later they will join forces, Agatasattu as King, and Devadatta as 
head of the Buddhist Order. Agatasattu is caught red-handed and 
confesses it is Devadatta that has led him to do the act. His father, 
King Bimbisara, then retires in favor of his son, and allows him to 
become King. Devadatta appears again, requesting the services of 
sixteen of Agatasattu’s men, who are to be stationed on the four 
paths which the Buddha may possibly travel,—four on each path,— 
in order to kill him. These men are converted however on the 
appearance of the Blessed One, and the plot is rendered futile. 
Devadatta, finding his efforts balked again, climbs to the top of the 
mountain beneath which the Buddha is resting, and hurls down a 


6Ro Sho, Sacred Books of the East, XIX, 246-9; also King Milinda, 
Sacred Books of the East, XXXV, 290-300. 

7Sacred Books of the East, XX, 238-65. 

8Ibid., XX, 240. 
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rock to crush him. But again he is saved; two mountain peaks 
coming together stop the descent of the rock, only a splinter of which 
strikes his foot and causes it to bleed. Still another attempt is 
made by Devadatta, who arranges with the keepers of a fierce ele- 
phant to loosen him as the Samana (Sakyamuni) is coming down 
the carriage road. The result is that while the Bhikkus are terri- 
fied and run away, Sakya, with wonderful self-control is able to 
quiet the rage of the elephant. “Touch not, O elephant, the elephant 
of men; for sad, O elephant is such attack; for no bliss is there, 
O elephant, when he has passed from hence, for him who strikes the 
elephant of men.” The elephant it “touched by his sense of love” 
and with his trunk takes up the dust from the feet of the Blessed 
One, and sprinkles it upon his head; he thereafter becomes tame, 
thus greatly increasing the good reputation of the Samana, while 
that of Devadatta suffers proportionately.° Devadatta later leaves 
the Order, taking with him the five hundred Bhikkus of Vesali, and 
endeavours to found a rival Order. Two of Buddha’s chief sup- 
porters however go with them, and await an opportunity to make a 
counter-stroke. Later in the evening, when Devadatta is tired, one 
of them preaches to the five-hundred, so effectively that they repent 
of their schism, and return to their former Master. 

(2) The Journeys. It is a most difficult task to try to follow 
the travels of the great Teacher and his Bhikkus during the 45 
years between the enlightenment and his death. Accounts are 
meagre, and there is no attempt whatever at chronology. Some- 
times the transition is made from one place to another without any 
mention of a journey, which must have intervened. At other 
times the fact of his being in one place is stated several times, 
leaving the reader uncertain whether it is the same or different oc- 
casions that is meant. A perusal of the Mahavagga and Kullavagga 
will give one a fair idea of the general method of itinerary which he 
followed. There seem to be two distinct periods which we can 
notice, one coming before and the second after the adoption of a 
regular retirement during the rainy season. 

The enlightenment took place at Uruvela, on the banks of the 
Nerangara’ river. The place of meditation is changed from one 
tree to another, several times. It is scarcely likely that these changes 


*These stories of the mountain and the elephant, while impossible if un- 
derstood literally, illustrate the traditional belief in the power of the Buddha 
over nature and wild animals. 

10The modern Phalgu. 
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represent any very extensive journey. The first real change of 
place is when he goes to the city of Benares, where he preaches his 
famous sermon. This city, which was about 100 miles from his 
native town of Kapilavastu, is the destination of many of his later 
journeys. The Deer Park of this city seems to have been the head- 
quarters for his disciples whenever they visited Benares. 

The next journey undertaken by the growing band is back again 
to Uruvela, where a series of wonders takes place. A short stay at 
Gayasisa, and the little company go on to Ragagaha, about 100 
miles S. W. of Benares, and a place which figures very conspicuous- 
ly in the later history of Buddhism. Just how long they remained 
here it is difficult to tell, though the stay was apparently a protracted 
one. The place is frequently revisited during later years, though 
probably not for so long. On this first visit they remain through 
the rainy season, and probably for at least one year,—possibly 
longer.** At times he and his band lived up on one of the mountains 
near-by known as the Vulture’s Peak, and here some of the import- 
ant scenes of his later life took place? At other times, and prob- 
ably most frequently they made their place of refuge a park below 
the mountain. 

When this somewhat extended period is completed, he goes to 
his home town of Kapilavastu, and thence to Savatthi, where he 
lived in the Anathapindika Grove. Another journey to Ragagaha, 
then to Kedanavatthu and back again to Ragagaha completes the 
journeyings,—more or less haphazard,—of this earlier period. Dur- 
ing this last stay in Ragagaha the question of a residence during the 
rainy season becomes a real problem. The desirability is expressed 
of retreating during this trying period, rather than continuing to 
travel throughout the whole year. The reasons given are not entirely 
conclusive perhaps. The story is that “the people” were angry be- 
cause the Bhikkus in their journeys during the rainy season crushed 
the green herbs, and destroped many forms of animal life.‘* It may 
not have been entirely from such altruistic motives that the decision 
was reached, though solicitude for animal life was quite to be ex- 
pected. At any rate they decided to retire, and one of the upasaka, 
or lay disciples build for them a vihara, in the city of Savatthi, in 
which they might take refuge. 


11Sacred Books of the East, XIII, 298. 

12This is also the place where the late Mahayana scriptures are supposed 
to have been taught. 

13Sacred Books of the East, XIII, 298. 
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From this time on, the return to Savatthi is frequently mentioned. 
We cannot be sure whether each mention of a journey thither repre 
sents one of the consecutive rainy seasons or not. It is altogether 
possible that some years are not mentioned. Again, in several in- 
stances, Savatthi is mentioned several times, with no story of jour- 
neys elsewhere intervening. Do these represent the same stay, or 
events of several visits? We cannot tell. If we take each mention 
of Savatthi after journeys to other places, as indicating a retreat 
during the rainy season, and at the same time understand that when 
mentioned several times together the same sojourn, during one season 
is intended, we will have a period of eleven years covered, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Savatthi, Ragagaha, Benares, Rhaddiya, 

2. Savatthi, Ragagaha, 

3. Savatthi, Ragagaha, Benares, Andhakaomda, Ragagaha, at- 
aligama, Kotogama, Natika, Vesali, Apana, Kusi- 
nara, Atuma, 

4. Savatthi, Ragagaha, Bhakkina giri, Vesali, Benares, 

Savatthi, Kampa, Kosambi, Balaka, Eastern Bambu Park, 
Parileyyaka, 

6. Savatti, Kosomba, 

7. Savatthi, (mentioned four times) Ragagaha (twice) Vesali, 
Bhagga, 

8. Savatthi, Ragagaha, Vesali. 

9, Savatthi, Avali, Ragagaha, Anupiya, Kosambi, Ragagaha. 

10. Savatthi, (mentioned twice) Kapilavastu, Vesali, 

hit, Senveviilins 5 4 4 ee end of Kullavagga record. 

This list at best covers only a period of from eleven to fifteen 
years, however. What of the journeys of the other twenty or thirty 
years? There are three possibilities of explaining away the prob- 
lem. First, we may think of the adoption of the retreat for the 
rainy season as coming later in his life, spreading the early part of 
the Mahavagga over a long period. Second, we might think of the 
Kullavagga record as ending a long time before his death,4— and 
no account of the intervening period, between the end of Book X 
of the Kullavagga and the beginning of the Parinibbana Sutta. 
Third, it is possible that none of the records cover at all completely 
the periods with which they deal; we must then imagine the list which 


i) 
Q 0O 
i) 


on 


™This is not the end of the Kullavagga however. Books 11 and 12 give 
the accounts of the Council’s after Sakyamuni’s death. 
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we have drawn up as covering a much longer period than it sug- 
gests, with probably many journeys entirely dropped out. 

The one fact which is evident from the records is that we can- 
not be dogmatic concerning dates. We have no attempt at a chrono- 
logical scheme for these years, in any of the records. The subject 
was of no interest to them whatever. As Rhys Davids says, “The 
dwellers in the valley of the Ganges for many generations after 
Gotama’s death were a happy people, who had no need of dates.”® 
Their life was a very free one. A robe or two, a begging bowl and 
perhaps a staff was all the baggage they needed. Except for the 
rainy season, a park or grove was a sufficient shelter. If a storm 
arose there were friendly caves and sheds where they might take 
refuge. And while there is evidence that the band lived in comfort- 
able quarters for part of the year, probably a good deal of their 
time was spent out of doors in some park, or by the roadside as many 
do in India today. 

(3) His relations with his Disciples. There is place for only a 

very casual treatment of this question, but there are a few out- 
standing facts which ought to be mentioned. 

(a) Requirements for admission into the Samgha or Order were 
at first quite loose, but were made more stringent as time went on. 
The whole of the first Khandhaka of the Mahavagga, covering 165 
pages in the English translation is devoted to the question of “Ad- 
mission to the Order of Bhikkus’'® Some of the more important 
elements we have considered in a previous chapter. The best sum- 
mary of the rules for admission as they later took form, is probably 
that found in the Sabhiyasutta, where a probation of four months 
and certain other formalities are required.’ (b)The admission of 
women as Bhikkuni or nuns was a conclusion arrived at only after 
some hesitancy, and at the earnest request of Ananda, his favorite 
disciple.’ Even then the concession was granted on account of the 
pitiful appeal of Gotami, his foster-mother. She stood outside the 
porch, with swollen feet, dust covered and weeping. The heart of 
Ananda is moved and he is finally able to persuade the Blessed One 
that she should be admitted.1° The permission granted her was 
gradually extended to others. The tenth Khandhaka of the Kulla- 


15Sacred Books of the East, page xlv, Introduction. 

16Sacred Books of the East, XIII. 73-238. 

17Sacred Books of the East, X (41) 94; XI, 109; XIII, 188. 
18They had been admitted as lay disciples before. See Ch. VIIL 
19Sacred Books of the East, XX, 320. 
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vagga is concerned particularly with the problems which grew out 
of this situation, and a code of special regulations were drawn up 
for them.2° Buddhaghosha reminds us that the Bhikkuni or women 
disciples were allowed to live only in villages, and that some of the 
modifications of discipline were due to that fact.** 

(c) The Position of Disciples. Sakyamuni seems to have tried 
to invest the position of the disciple with as much reverence and 
honor as possible. The Samgha or Order was and has always been 
one of the three great Buddhist treasures. Doubt or lack of faith 
in the Samgha is a sign of spiritual barrenness,” but faith is the 
possession of the mirror of truth.”* 

During his lifetime Sakya seems to have exercised a rather im- 
perious and arbitrary authority over his disciples. Later non- 
canonical scriptures describe him as having a parental relationship 
to the Order, and an authority over it.2* On the other hand how- 
ever he foretold for them an independent authority after his death. 
Each man must work out his own salvation for himself. For even 
the Buddha is not the source of their dependence.*® Each is to be 
independent, even to the extent of abolishing all the lesser and minor 
precepts, if they saw fit.®® 

(d) Ananda, the beloved disciple of Sakyamuni deserves special 
mention. He is one of those characters of history who find their 
chief happiness in being present with and serving a great master. 
He was not one of the first to join, but came in with a group of 
Sakvans, including Upali the barber?’ and Devadatta,—the cousm 
of Sakyamuni, and his evil genius.2* It was not long however be- 
fore Ananda came to have a very special relationship with his mas- 
ter. He is frequently pictured as the spokesman of the disciples in 
their interviews with the Blessed One,”® and is addressed by him as 
the representative of the group.?® It is he who intercedes for the 
Bhikkuni, and who is the constant attendant upon his master during 


20 bide S40 Oe. 

21Sacred Books of the East, X1I1. 256 note. 

22Sacred Books of the East, XI, 224, 228. 

237 bid., 26. 

24Sacred Books of the East, XXXV, 150; XXXVI, 51-56. 

25Sacred Books of the East, X1, 36-9. 

287ibid., p. LIZ 

°7This is evidently a different Upali from the child who cried at daybreak, 
as related above; though he was also a Sakyan. 

*8Sacred Books of the East, XX, 228-33, also XIX, 226. The story of 
how he was chosen for his position is told in the Teragatha CCLX. 

2°Sacred Books of the East, XIII, 202-6; XVII, 87; XX, 299. 

8®XVII, 36, 41, 43, 69, 118, 191, etc., etc. 
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his last hours.**| Though he is not an Arhat at the time of his mas- 
ter’s death, he is chosen as one of the representatives at the first 
Council of Ragagaha, and is thereupon given Arhatship.*? 

The later non-canonical scriptures further glorify Ananda. He 
is represented as the only one who remains at the side of the Buddha 
when he is attacked by the elephant.2? He remembers his own 
previous births, and the Buddhas of the past.** He is taught by the 
Buddha concerning the western Paradise and the great vow of 
Amida.** These fictitious legends add nothing however to the real 
glory which he attained, as being one of the greatest historical ex- 
amples of loyalty and devotion and the chief confidant and support 
of one of the world’s greatest men. 


31Sacred Books of the East, XI, Mahaparinibbana Sutta. See next chap- 
ter. 

32Sacred Books of the East, XX, 373-9. 

33Sacred Books of the East, XIX, 247; XXXV, 297-300. 

34XXXV, 122. 

35X LIX, (ii) 168-201. 


THE BURIAMORVESUS 
BY WM. WEBER 


RADITION claims John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, as 
Sheers of the Fourth Gospel. That is in all probability true, 
but does not guarantee the genuineness of every statement found 
in the present text. The original memoirs of John may have been 
enlarged by later additions, derived from post-apostolic sources. At 
the same time, important parts of the Johannine booklet may have 
been lost before the present Gospel was composed. 

The account of the burial of Jesus, John xix. 31-37, begins: 
The Jews... asked of Pilate that their legs be broken, and that they 
might be taken away. The soldiers therefore came and broke their 
legs.... The statement is short and offers apparently no difficulty. 
The Jews who call upon the Roman governor are evidently the 
mortal enemies of Jesus) who had brought about his ignominious 
death. But we have to bear in mind that their number was very 
small. Our Gospel calls them in other places: The chief priests and 
The Pharisees. The First Gospel speaks of The chief priests and 
the elders of the people, Mark and Luke of the chief priests and the 
scribes. The meaning is the same in all three cases. The chief 
priests were a small group of priests, entitled by birth to fill the 
position of high priest. The Pharisees, scribes, or elders of the 
people were the famous rabbis who, few in number, interpreted the 
law of Moses in the temple. 

While that is perfectly clear, it is difficult or rather impossible 
to understand why they should be called the Jews. The supposed 
author was a Jew himself, just as Jesus and all his followers. His 
friends outnumbered indeed by far his enemies. But the latter, 
not the Jewish people, met the ear of Pilate. Under these circum- 
stances, John could never have called the few men who brought 
about the death of Jesus the Jews. He would have employed the 
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term the chief Priests and the Pharisees just as does John vii. 32, 45 
and xi 47, 57. 

_We cannot suppose John to have renounced in his later life his 
Jewish nationality and religion. For Jesus had instructed all his 
personal disciples, including John: 


“Go not in any way of the Gentiles and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans; but go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel!’ (Matthew x. 5 f, comp. vii. 6 and 
Galatians ii. 12 ff.) 

The word Jews in our passage points clearly to a Gentile Chris- 
tian writer who, ignorant of the true history of Jesus, had come to 
regard with all his contemporaries the entire Jewish nation as di- 
rectly responsible for the crucifixion of Jesus. That is still the 
popular idea. For even to-day, one may hear a Jew called Christ 
killer. Therefore, we have to replace the word Jews by the origi- 
nal Johannine expression the chief priests and the Pharisees. The 
change was made probably after the year 150 to judge by Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho. 

There are two more statements in verse 31 which owe their un- 
called for presence in the text to ignorant Gentile commentators. 
They attempted to explain why the bodies of the men on the cross 
were taken down before nightfall, something the Romans never did 
outside of Palestine. The first clause reads: because it was the 
preparation, that the bodies should not remain on the cross upon 
the Sabbath. But no Jewish law forbids bodies of evildoers to 
hang upon the cross during the Sabbath. That means the Jews 
would not have become excited if the Romans had crucified a crimi- 
nal on that day. The second commentator must have been aware 
of that fact. He added therefore: for the day of that Sabbath was 
a high day. According to him, a few Sabbath-days, including that 
of the Passover week, were too holy to permit criminals to be exe- 
cuted on them: 

The true solution of the difficulty is offered by the law found 
in Deuteronomy xx1. 22 f: 

And if a man have committed a sin ‘worthy of death, 
and he be put to death and thou hang him on a tree; is body 
shall not remain all night on the tree; but thou shalt surely 
bury him the same day. For he that is hanged is accursed of 


God. That thou defile not the land which Jahveh thy God 
giveth thee for an inheritance. 


This law is illustrated in Joshua viii 29, x. 26 f, etc. There 
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we learn how Joshua treated the king of Ai and, later on, the 
kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon. ‘The 
Israelites did not crucify living persons, but hanged only corpses 
of evildoers on a cross. That was done to render them accursed of 
Giod. But the bodies had to be taken down and interred the same 
day before the sun set. Otherwise the land of Israel would have 
been defiled. 

The Romans crucified only living people, but left their bodies on 
the cross until nothing but the bones remained. These dropped by 
and by to the ground at the foot of the cross and produced in course 
of time a calvary, or golgotha. 

These facts render it clear why the chief priests and rabbis, ac- 
companied in all probability by an orator, that is an interpreter, (cp. 
Acts xxiv. 1) went in the afternoon to Pilate with the request, or 
petition of having the legs of the crucified men broken and their 
bodies removed. That implied of course, a burial similar to that 
of the five kings of Josh. x. 27. As executions at Jerusalem were 
of frequent occurrence, there was very likely in the immediate 
neighborhood of Golgotha some kind of underground charnal-house 
into which the crushed bodies were thrown. 

The Roman governors of Palestine modified apparently in times 
of peace the Roman way of crucifying so as to have it agree as much 
as possible with the ancient law of the Jews. But they seem to have 
insisted on being asked each time by the religious representatives 
of the Jewish nation. The breaking of the legs and interring of the 
remains was alwavs a special favor. \Whenever the Roman govern- 
ors were dissatisfied with the behavior of the Jews, the corpses 
remained on the cross just as in any other imperial province. 

Therefore, when the chief priests and the rabbis asked Pilate 
to break the legs and remove the bodies of the crucified men, they 
did not suggest a new way of handling such criminals but referred 
simply to a long established practice. 

Every Palestinian reader of the short account of John under- 
stood what was done with the body of Jesus. Both that centurion 
and the four soldiers who had charge of the execution, knew what 
to do when they received the order of Pilate. Nor would they 
change in any way their regular procedure. Whether the men on 
the cross were dead or still living, the soldiers would crush their 
legs before they threw the remains into the charnel-house. 

German scholars (Preuschen, Handworterbuch zum Neuen 
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Testament) translate the Greek verb at the end of verse 31 to take 
down, namely from the cross. The American Revised Version, 
however, renders it to take away. That is without doubt the proper 
translation. For the original meaning of the Greek verb is to take 
up, to raise, to lift and then to lift and take away, to remove. (Liddel 
& Scott, Greek-English Lexicon). That refers, of course, to the 
removal of the crushed bodies. 

The taking down from the cross had to precede as a matter of 
fact the breaking of the legs. The cross and especially the cross-bar. 
or patibulum did not offer resistance enough to permit the break- 
ing of the bones, while the corpses were still hanging there. The 
soldiers had first to loosen the hands and, when necessary the feet, 
so that the body would drop to the ground. Then they would hit 
the legs and thighs with heavy hammers until they were beaten 
into pulp. The idea was not only to make sure of the death of the 
criminals, but also to disfigure them as much as possible. Even in 
Hades or Sheol their shades should announce them as accursed of 
God. 

Thus the original Johannine text is very short and reads: The 
chief priests and the Pharisees asked of Pilate that their legs might 
be broken and that they might be taken away. The soldiers there- 
fore came and brake their legs and took them away. Modern read- 
ers may consider that as too short. But it is without doubt all a 
Jewish eye-witness had to tell his own people; and even Gentiles, at 
least such as had been in Palestine, understood perfectly the meaning 
of those words. 

The Romans believed in a reign of terror and even in times of 
peace transgressors of the law were nailed to the cross everywhere 
in large numbers. “In Judae the punishment was frequently used. 
Thus Varo crucifid 2000 rioters after the death of Herod the Great. 
Under Claudius and Nero various governors, Tiberius Alexander, 
Quadratus, Felix, Florus, crucified robbers and rioters of political 
and religious character, including two sons of Judas Galilaeus, and 
even respectable citizens and Roman knights. Titus crucified so 
many after the destruction of Jerusalem that there was neither 
wood for the crosses nor place to set them up. Especially under 
Tiberius, who held that simple death was escape, was this method 
of punishment frequent.” (Dict. of the Bible, Vol. I, p. 528.) 

The term “the Jews” at the beginning of John xix. 31 has been 
shown to belong to a Gentile Christian. He must have changed 
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the original text at a comparatively late date. For as long as Jew- 
ish Christians were connected with the Gentile churches as seems to 
have been the rule at least with the converts of Paul, they would have 
protested against the wanton change. The same man has added 
also verse 32b-37. His intention was to remove what, according to 
Paul, the Gentiles regarded as the foolishness of the death of Jesus. 
(1 Cor. i. 33.) They could not think of any religious leader, ex- 
cept as a God. But a God could not be crucified or harmed by men. 
We are fortunately enabled to determine at what date that spurious 
passage was joined to the writings of John. 

Verse 32b-37, beginning of the first and of the second that was 
crucified with him presents an entirely knew account of the burial 
of Jesus. The soldiers, instead of following their routine, pierce 
only the side of Jesus with a spear and that so carefully as not to 
break a single bone. They did not act as hardened soldiers, but like 
men in a trance, forced by some supernatural power to fulfill, against 
their will and without their knowledge, certain false Old Testament 
prophecies concerning the Messiah. 

These are quoted in verse 36 and 37 respectively. The first 
reads: A bone of him shall not be broken. The Bible does not con- 
tain such a prophecy. Our writer has invented it, borrowing the 
words from Numbers ix. 12. There we read: They shall leave none 
of it until the morning nor break a bone thereof. The noun to which 
of it and thereof refer is the Passover lamb. Exodus xii. 46 pre- 
sents a parallel reading. Jn one house shall it be eaten. Thou shalt 
not carry forth ought of the flesh abroad out of the house; neither 
shall ye break a bone thereof. 

In the first place, each of these two statements is nothing more 
nor less than a commandment. Besides, the breaking of the bones 
is forbidden, not when the lamb was killed, but after it had been 
eaten. The lambs were prepared at the timple during the afternoon 
of the 14th of Nisan. They were eaten the next night on the 15th 
of Nisan. The explanation of the commandment Num. ix. 12 and 
Ex. xi. 46 is easily given. The Jews just like other people were 
used to break the bones in order to get the marrow when they had 
meat. But that was expressly forbidden when they ate the Passover 
lamb. For that was a religious, not an every day meal. It was only 
the absolute ignorance of the religious customs of the Jews among 
the Gentiles which permitted the Gentile author of John xix. 32b ff. 
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to offer a spurious prophecy and story of what the Roman soldiers 
did with the dead body of Jesus. 

That is the case also with the second prophecy, taken from 
Zechariah xii. 10. Verse 37 quotes the words: They shall look on 
him they pierced and refers to verse 34: One of the soldiers with a 
Spear pierced his side. 

H. G. Mitchell, author of an excellent commentary on Zechariah, 
published in Scribner’s International Critical Commentary, informs 
us, page 330: To pierce is generally to put to death. That is to say, 
to pierce does not mean Zech. xii 10 to pierce one’s side with a spear. 
It denotes in the Old Testament to inflict mortal wound with any 
kind of weapon. 

But what was even more important, Prof. Mitchell states, also 
in agreement with all Old Testament scholars: The act of piercing 
the nameless victim belongs to the past. .This means that the one 
pierced is not the Messiah, whose advent, as all will agree, was still 
future when these words were written, but someone who had at the 
time already suffered martyrdom. Since Zechariah xii. 10 does not 
mention the Messiah but refers to a past happening, the author of 
John xix 32b-37 is here again guilty of offering a fictitious account 
of what he tells has happened to the corps of Jesus during the inter- 
val between his death and interment. 

That, of course, rejects likewise as unhistorical the attempt of 
representing the crucified Jesus as the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world. No Jew could ever have conceived that 
idea. The Passover lamb was not the symbol of the wrath of God, 
but of His boundless love of his chosen people. The scapegoat 
that was driven into the desert on the day of Atonement, was sup- 
posed to take away the sin of the nation. 

To the Jews cf the age of Christ, God was not a blood-thirsty 
monster, but their loving and forgiving Father. They had, of 
course, to obey, serve, and trust in Him if they desired to be sure of 
His love. Jesus ended the work of the prophets and offered to his 
people the final revelation of what was really demanded of them. 

The Gentiles were not ripe enough in religious experience to 
understand the revelation of Jesus. They were and are looking for 
an easy way into heaven. The mere belief into the saving power 
of the blood shed by Jesus with out any moral effect and progress 
on their part, was their idea of what they called redemption. 

There remains of John 32b-37 the statement: And straightway, 
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there came out blood and water. The question is not whether blood 
and water will flow from the body of a man two hours after his 
death. For we are dealing with a miracle or rather the mystic sym- 
bol of the bloody atonement for the sin of the entire human race and 
of the origin of the water of baptism. T. Cotterhill has given us 
in his version of the Rock of Ages the shortest and clearest ex- 
planation of it when he says: 


Lest the water and the blood, 

From Thy wounded side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure. 

Save from wrath and make me pure. 


No Jewish disciple of Jesus could ever have arrived at such a 
conclusion. Only a Gentile Christian, absolutely ignorant of the 
aims of Jesus and the conditions under which he lived, labored, and 
died could invent such a story which appealed to the Gentiles and 
spread like wild-fire over the whole Roman world. The tidal wave 
of superstition swallowed even the Jewish Christians of Palestine 
so as to leave no trace of them. That was, under the banner in- 
scribed Jgnatius, the tragic fulfillment of the warning of Jesus. 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 

Neither cast your pearls before the swine, 

Lest haply they trample them under their feet, 
And turn and rend you!—(Matthew vii. 6.) 


THE VOICE OF M.CHIED 


BY MABEL G, JACKSON 


LACK clouds scudded furiously across the sky and the waves 
B of the leaden sea ran high as hilltops. The sound of one 
striking against the ship’s bottom suggested more the impact with 
a rock than with a liquid, shifting mass. Hardened travellers made 
brave attempts to look unconcerned, but only to those tormented by 
qualms of discomfort did the mere physical danger appear a matter 
of minor importance. 

As the German shore came within sight I left the stuffy, over- 
crowded saloon that was noisy with the breaking of dishes and the 
groans of miserable humankind. My spirit cried aloud for purity 
of air and strained at the leash of the material. But an ascent of 
the steep stair to the out-of-doors and tempest brought me upon 
a scene of greater wretchedness than that witnessed below. A 
hundred small forms were huddled on the open deck in abject 
misery, and the planks were slippery not only from dashing spray 
and driving rain, but from frequent testimonials to rough weather 
and ill ease. 

I stood aghast, clinging to the glistening, dripping rail. Then 
open-eyed with wonder I watched the little act set on the impromptu 
stage. From out of the thronging masses of childhood a woman’s 
form stood forth, bravely, energetically, cheerfully. EEnveloped in 
a rain-sodden ulster, with a shabby cap atop hair from which not all 
the clinging moisture could extract the life and curl, she moved con- 
tinually here and there, relieving as best she could the needs of her 
small charges and attempting by force of example to hold them to 
a presentable standard of endurance. 

“The least discouraged person I’ve met today”, thought I, and 
marvelled at the optimism of that young female thing to whose 
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hands and head and heart more than three score child beings had 
been entrusted. 

“Now then,” she called in a loud, clear voice, “all together! So 
vou will avoid colds. Arms out—so! Arms up,—so!”—suiting the 
gesture to the word. “Now, one, two, three, jump!” 

The surging, swaying crowd of children did their utmost to 
follow her lead in calisthentics and self-control, bumping one 
against the other, sliding on the slippery deck, straining small bod- 
ies and weak wills to commendable effort. Some even laughed. 
But the laugh seemed but the ghost of the spontaneity usually con- 
nected with childhood. Tt was a faint, wraith-like thing that twisted 
the pale lips, contorted the white faces, and played like a shadow 
around the deep-set, sorrowful eyes. The restraint of those faces, 
the questioning of those eyes, were hard to meet. 

“War children!” whispered a steward with pity over all his fea- 
tures and a haunting memory in his grey eyes, “little ones born 
under the cloud of war, little ones whose infancy was dragged 
through the mire of it. Been in Sweden, they have, for the sum- 
mer, to escape starvation, to seek for health. Bless the Swedes, I 
say,” he muttered, dashing one hand across twitching eyelids and 
unsteady lips. 

To welcoming ears came the whistles’ glad signal of arrival. 
There ensued the customary grating and bumping against a waiting 
pierhead, the merciful stillness of the element beneath us, the sten- 
torian shouting of orders and the shriller shouting of greeting, the 
distant shriek of a railway train, the thud of a gangway and the 
tramp of hurrying feet. I joined the jostling throng, the burden 
of my luggage in my hands, a heavier burden in my heart. 

The train was bitterly cold and strangely bare, denuded of all 
ornamentation and brass. Even the window curtains had disap- 
peared. To find a compartment to myself had become an ambition 
since witnessing that painful scene on the slippery deck. But I 
searched in vain. Evidently thrift or poverty had dictated the 
smallest number of carriages compatible with actual necessity. 

Effort at last succeeded in discovering one with but a single oc- 
cupant, a woman. At first, at all events, I thought she was alone. 
But soon it became evident that to her belonged the small boy who 
was running in the passage of the train like some wild creature just 
loosed, inspecting the view from every window, examining every 
compartment, trying the opening and closing powers of every door. 
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And it seemed that for the time being he was new to her, forgetful 
of her past sway, mindful only of freshly-acquired habits and cus- 
toms, an unfamiliar sprite accustomed to the wide limits of the out- 
of-doors and nature, one of those children who had come from 
Sweden, one of those shivering, jumping, laughing little beings on 
the slippery deck, one of the number saved from starvation, or,— 
I glanced with question at the lithe, straight limbs,—or from worse. 
Had there been some dread danger working for the ruin of that 
youthful body, for the handicapping of the human soul, the divine 
possibilities of the intrepid spirit? I began to understand the sad- 
ness of the young mother draped in black, the pathetic anxiety 
of the pale, set face, the tension, the melancholy, that enveloped her. 
As my thoughts directed my gaze toward the slender, sternly up- 
right figure, I started. There was a distinctly hostile gleam in the 
dark and hopeless eyes looking into mine. I began to feel as if a 
word were blazoned on my clothes and stamped upon my brow, 
the short word “enemy”. And every one of its five letters scorched 
me, searing my heart and soul. 

“The boat was late,” I murmured helplessly. - 

She hesitated, then answered with curt decision. 

“Very. I had been waiting two and a half hours.” 

Did she feel resentment, as if in some latent way [ had been 
responsible even for the delay in the child’s coming? Having 
spoken she removed both glance and attention, leaving me in an 
almost tangible isolation. He thoughts, her words, were occupied 
with the restlessness and obstinacy of the child who was still ex- 
ploring the train corridor, oblivious of being an obstruction to pas- 
sengers and luggage. 

But when the train started, slowly and laboriously as if feeling 
in every bolt and beam the age and ruin outwardly visible, the boy 
seated himself reluctantly between his parent and the window. 
The independence to which he had become accustomed during 
months of absence was most apparent, and the mother’s attempts 
to re-establish the old, familiar footing were pathetic to witness. 
He edged shyly away from her caresses and vouchafed no response 
to her affectionate words or glances. His surroundings, however, 
he eyed with curiosity, and finally bent upon me such a cool, re- 
lentless gaze that I felt like a caricature of myself, like the result of 
the artistic efforts of a child, two rude, round holes for eyes, ob- 
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long, bulbous figure of a nose, uneven, unlipped semblance of a 
mouth. 

In vain did his mother seek to divert his attention toward ob- 
jects along the line of travel. Apparently he desired to fathom a 
strange something in the face and figure of his vis-a-vis, perhaps he 
even felt a kind of kinship on account of his recent foreign experi- 
ence. 

But at last he was either satisfied or weary of examination. 
Turning impulsively to the woman who had waited with subdued 
patience, he began to talk,—rapidly, unceasingly, restless in his 
speech as in his actions,—and framing all his words in Swedish. 
Evidently she did not understand and in low tones made an appeal 
for the language they possessed in common. He paid no attention, 
eseming not to perceive in the rapid fire of childish description that 
his words were unintelligible to the eagerly listening ears. All 
manner of questions were those she asked, hungry as she was to be- 
come familiar with her son’s immediate past in which there had 
been no part or presence of herself. He understood and answered 
readily and in detail, but always in the foreign tongue that was as 
Greek to her. A pained expression stole over the sad face, the 
hopeless look in her dark eyes deepened. 

I could endure no longer the little tragedy. When a particularly 
urgent question brought only an incomprehensible response, | leaned 
forward. 

“Your son,” I said gently, “says he had one or two good play- 
mates and that as a rule they came to him at the farm.” 

A swift glance of gratitude met the translation. It seemed as 
if the mantle of aloofness and enmity had slipped a trifle. 

Then began a torrent of question, answer, and interpretation. 
The child’s speech was vivid, his observation had been keen. Of 
necessity I was made a party to intimate scenes of family life 
and affection. Events of farm life, strange customs, homely or 
civic celebrations, were all pictures. Every word and gesture 
glowed with the color of enthusiasm. And little by little the 
mother’s face assumed a look of content. Once again she was able 
to measure her step to that of the boy, once again to enter the de- 
tails of his daily life. 

At last the young narrator showed definite signs of weariness. 
Indeed to me it had long been apparent that his restlessness, his 
super-activity, were in reality but the result of the fatigue and ner- 
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vous strain of an unusual experience. His day had begun early and 
had been crammed with hardship and adventure. Now his head 
drooped, his figure slouched in the yawning arms of the slippery 
seat. But true to his inborn instinct of vivacity he pulled himself 
upright and protested with a little jerk the demand of sleep. 

I watched his manly struggle and pity dimmed my eyes. The 
mother would have pillowed his head upon her arm, but the youth- 
ful farmer, the experienced traveller, spurned the blandishment of 
such comfort. The dusk had gathered. A light in the roof of the com- 
partment flared to meet its challenge, but after a little sputtered and 
died away, leaving a dark place of spaced black shapes shrunk with 
chill and discomfort. The sky flaunted a last, faint streamer of 
sunset red. One by one the stars appeared like spikes in the crevices 
of a deep cavern. 

The boy nestled close against his mother. The darkness had 
recalled his discarded childhood. Again she sought to provide a 
comfortable resting place for his restless head. She suggested knee 
or arin, but instantly his dignity rose on the defensive and he with- 
drew to the corner of the hard seat. Instinctively he searched 
for the comfort of a cushion, moving impatiently back and forth. 

The mother gazed hopelessly about her. Aware of her long- 
ing and quandary I impetuously extended my great fur muff. 

“Oh no,” she gasped, “no, it would be ruined.” 

“And if so,” I answered with a laugh to re-assure her, “if so, 
it would be in a good cause. But you underestimate its powers of 
endurance.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” she breathed, and in her low voice I 
heard the emotion IT could not see for the darkness. 

Impressed with the novelty of such a cushion, the child slipped 
down to the level of his mother’s knee. For a time silence reigned 
except for the chug-chugging of the train and the sound of voices 
rising at intervals above it. I thought the boy had succumbed to 
the weariness caused by the long day, by the travel, by the soporific 
influence of the darkness. But then I heard him speaking in low, 
dreamy tones as if his voice were trailing over memories of the past. 
And the words were of his native speech, the specch shared by his 
mother. The stillness, the gloom, the warmth and comfort of his 
improvised bed had made him the little child of the days before the 
long journey northward, before the experiences in a new land, in 
a strange family circle. He dwelt among reminiscences of his 
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own home, of the friends of his infancy, he recalled the kiss of 
joy, the sting of sorrow. He touched upon the little festal gather- 
ings, the glamour of the Christmas season, the light of the birthday 
candles. 

And then came silence. The train rattled on. The great stars 
glimmered through the bared windows. 

Suddenly the child’s voice rang out in agonized poignancy. Was 
he dreaming, had unconsciousness brought him to the brink of his 
soul? 

“Mother, mother, I want my father!” 

The black, still figure that was his mother sat motionless. 

“Tlush, dear, hush,’’ she murmured. 

But the child cried out again. 

“Mother, mother, shan’t I see my father any more? Not even 
at Christmas time?” 

And again the low, tense voice made answer, “Hush, dear one, 
hush!” 

The boy, however, went on as if awakening had brought self- 
control, yet rambling still between impulse and fact, between fancy 
and knowledge. 

“Oh mother, see the big stars! Is my father up there among the 
stars? Oh, why did my father have to die? Mother, you know how 
good my father always was, to you, to me, to everybody. Why did 
the dear God take him away? Why can’t he come back to us, if only 
for a little while, if only for Christmas time? Oh, mother, if I am 
very good, if I ask the dear God very sweetly, very kindly, won’t He 
send my father down to me, down, down, on the light of one of His 
shining stars? Mother, dear, dear mother, I want my father!” 

I could not see for the darkness. But had the carriage been 
flooded with light perhaps I had not seen for the veil of tears be- 
fore my eyes. As I heard the sound of a dry, a choking sob, [ felt 
instinctively that nevermore would memory be able to free itself 
from such a note of anguish. The dark figure of the woman was 
bent above the child and I knew he was being gathered close in a 
straining hold. A low murmur of voices followed and presently 
silence. Evidently the child was asleep. Somehow, as the train 
jogged steadily on, the motionless of the tense, form opposite made 
a pitiful appeal for companionship and sympathy. In sudden re- 
sponse I leaned forward. It needed tact and the evidence of a com- 
municative spirit to win the confidence of one so enwrapped in 
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constraint. What had laid such a cloak about her? I could not 
tell. No word of hers had betrayed the clue to her great and over- 
whelming sadness. 

I spoke of many things, I spoke long and eagerly ; of trivial inci- 
dents, of life in many countries, of literature and art. And con- 
tinually I was conscious of the cloak of enmity that hid her soul 
from me. Then I spoke of the sorrows of others, of sorrows that 
had no end, but tangled as they were with query and with problem 
knew no solution; of griefs that paced beside one like solemn senti- 
nels clogging the footsteps, restraining the spirit. And reluctantly 
I laid bare the wound in my own soul. Through the darkness I 
heard a gasp. It was followed by words of sympathy in soft and 
heard a gasp. It was followed b ywords of sympathy in soft and 
unfamiliar tones. I parried commiseration. 

“Have you never thought,” I asked, “that sorrow not only takes, 
but gives? With the burden that is laid upon one, with the weight 
of shackles, there is something else, the wisdom of a head that 
can understand, the warmth of a heart that can feel. Is it not worth 
the pain, to know the world, to love the world, in spite of all failure, 
all error, all injustice? Why should a chasm yawn between God’s 
peoples? Why should they look with abhorrence, with hatred, 
across the depths of bitter enmity? Is there nothing to bridge that 
cleft of their own wilful making? Is suffering then of no avail? 
Can it not unseal the lips and hearts? Will it not open wide the 
arms ?”” 

I closed my eyes as though I would shut out the picture I had 
conjured. And sudenly it seemed as if an angel wrestled with an 
ugly spirit brooding in the darkness. The child stirred and a voice 
rang through the carriage, a voice buoyant and joyful, youthful, 
yet strangely mature and confident. 

“Oh mother, mother, such a dream, such a wonderful dream! 
My father came to me. The dark sky opened and the light of a 
star made a splendid, shining pathway. And down that pathway 
came my father, straight to me. I saw him, mother, and his face 
was shining. He spoke to me, mother dear, he spoke. ‘Be happy, 
son,’ he said, ‘and tell your mother to be happy too.’ And then,— 
oh mother, he said ‘forgive’. What made him say that, mother dear? 
Can you tell me? And then he went away again. But somehow, 
mother, I am not unhappy any more. My heart feels all bright, 
mother dear, as if my father had left some of the light of his beauti- 
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ful star. But what made my father say ‘forgive’? I don’t hate 
anyone. Once at the farm Anders and I had a fight, a horrid fight. 
But when it was over we shook hands. Both of us had been fight- 
ing, and somehow, mother,”—the clear, childish voice dragged and 
stumbled a little over the confession he was making—“‘somehow 
I knew when his hand touched mine that I too had been at fault. 
Not only Anders, mother, not only Anders. Do you think that 
feeling was forgiving?” 

The mother bent over her child, and in the darkness an ugly, 
evil shape arose and fled. 
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